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NEW  EDITORIAL  ARRANGEMENTS* 


The  subscriber  having  accepted  the  office  of  a  Professor  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  Yoik,  to 
which  he  has  been  recently  appointed,  feels  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  announcing  to  the 
readers  of  the  Amebican  Biblical  Repository  and  the  Amer- 
ican Eclectic,  that  the  new  duties  which  he  has  assumed 
render  necessary  a  change  of  his  relations  to  the  above  works, 
as  one  of  their  editors.  This  change  has  been  consented  to 
with  reluctance,  and  not  from  any  desire  to  be  released  from 
an  employment,  which,  though  laborious  and  highly  respon- 
sible, has  ever  been  a  source  of  pleasure  in  the  belief  of  its 
extensive  and  increasing  usefulness.  Nor  has  it  been  induced 
by  any  diminution  of  confidence  in  the  plans  and  prospects 
of  the  above  publications.  But  the  providence  of  God,  as  he 
is  constrained  to  believe,  has  called  him  to  another  field  of 
.  labor,  at  a  time  when  the  change  required  need  not,  and  he 
trusts  will  not,  affect  unfavorably  these  excellent  works. 
Professor  Agnew,  on  whom  will  hereafter  be  devolved  the 
principal  editorial  responsibility,  is  favorably  known  to  our 
readers  and  the  public,  and  the  subscriber  adds  with  pleasure^ 
the  assurance  of  his  entire  confidence  in  his  ability  to  conduct 
these  publications  in  a  manner  which  shall  fulfil  their  highest 
promise  of  excellence  and  usefulness.  It  will  be  seen  also 
from  a  notice  which  will  accompany  this  announcement, 
that  another  and  much  more  competent  individual  has  con- 
sented to  associate  his  name  with  that  of  the  subscriber,  as 
pledged  to  render  to  the  editor  such  advice  and  aid  as  may 
be  desired,  and  as  their  ofiicial  duties  shall  allow..  With  the 
best  anticipations,  therefore,  as  to  the  results  of  the  measure, 
in  respect  to  these  cherished  and  valuable  publications,  the 
subscriber  resigns  their  principal  editorial  charge  into  the 
hands  of  one  whom  he  has  much  occasion  to  respect  as  an 
associate,  and  whom  he  is  happy  to  commend  to  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  public  under  the  increased  responsibilities 
lie  has  consented  to  assume. 

ABSALOM  PETERS. 

New  York,  July  1,  1842. 


An  unexpected  providence  having  called  his  highly  es- 
teemed and  senior  associate  to  another  post  of  usefulness  in 
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the  church,  th«  sabscriber  feels  obliged  lo  submit  to  the  re 
signation  of  his  editorship  of  the  works,  which  have  been  so* 
admirably  and  satisfactorily  conducted  by  him. 

The  change  will  impose  on  the  subscriber  a  responsibility 
and  an  amount  of  labor,  of  which  he  bad  no  anticipation  wheti 
he  recently  consented  to  become  the  associate  jrniior  editor 
of  the  American  Biblical  Repository  and  the  American  Eclec- 
tic. He  regrets  that  an  association  so  pleasant  must  thus  be 
dissolved,  but  he  does  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  de- 
volved on  him  by  this  event,  believing  that  as  the  day  is,  so 
will  the  strength  be.  With  the  continued  contributions  of 
those,  who  have  hitherto  aided  in  rendering  the  Repository 
one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  in  any  language,  the  sub- 
scriber indulges  the  hope  of  being  able  to  meet  the  public  ex- 
pectation. And  in  respect  to  the  Eclectic,  his  purpose  is  to 
increase  the  means  of  rendering  it  still  more  acceptable,  and, 
by  the  introduction  of  articles  from  the  continental  journals, 
make  it  a  repository  of  matter  no  where  else  to  be  found  in 
the  English  tongue. 

He  is  especially  relieved,  in  assuming  the  charge  of  these 
important  works,  by  having  it  in  his  power  to  announce  to 
the  public,  that  he  will  have  the  continued  aid  of  Dr.  Peters, 
and  also  of  Rev.  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.  (See  cover,  p.  1.) 

For  the  principles  on  which  the  works  will  be  conducted, 
readers  are  referred  to  the  editorial  advertisement  in  the 
April  number  of  1842. 

J.  HOLMES  AGNEW. 

New  York,  July  1,  1842. 
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ARTICLE   I. 
Remarks  on  Prayer. 

Wy  CalrinE.  Stowe^D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Lane  Seminaryi  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  respect  to  prayer  the  scriptures  plainly  teach  us  two 
things.  1.  That  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  pray  for  the 
things  which  we  need  with  the  expectation  of  receiving 
them. 

This  truth  is  taught  in  such  texts  as  the  following  :  He 
shall  deliver  the  needy  when  he  crieth ;  the  poor  also,  and 
him  that  hath  no  helper.  Ps.  72  :  12.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  before  they  call  I  will  answer  ;  and  while  they  are  )ret 
speaking  I  will  hear.  Isa.  65  :  24.  ff  any  of  you  lack  wis- 
dom let  him  ask  of  God,  who  givelh  liberally  to  all  and 
upbraidelh  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.  James  1  :  5: 
Open  the  New  Testament  and  read  attentively  our  Saviour's 
declarations  as  recorded  in  Malt.  7:  7 — 11.  Luke  1 1  :  5 — ]3, 
18:  1-8. 

II.  The  scriptures  also  clearly  teach  us  that  the  general 
promises  above  quoted,  have  actually  been  realized  by  those 
who,  in  a  right  spirit,  have  availed  themselves  of  them. 
This  truth  is  taught  in  passages  like  the  following :  The  Lord 
hath  heard  my  supplication.  Ps.  6:9.  I  sought  the  Lord 
and  he  heard  me,  and  delivered  me  from  all  my  fears.  This 
poor  man  cried  and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and  saved  him  out 
of  all  his  troubles.  Ps.  34  :  4—6.  Open  the  Old  Testanrient 
and  read  the  whole  narrative.  2  Kings  19:  14 — 37.    2  Kings 
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2  Remarks  on  Prayer.  [July, 

19 :  20.  Then  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  sent  to  Hezekiah 
saying,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  that  which  thou 
hast  prayed  to  me  against  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  I 
haveneard.  v.  83.  By  the  way  that  he  came,  by  the  same 
shall  he  return,  and  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  saith  the 
Lord.  vs.  35,  36.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  an  hundred  four  score  and  five  thousand ;  and  when 
they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold  they  were  all  dead 
corpses.  So  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  departed,  and 
went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh. 

But  we  are  not  confined  to  scripture  for  the  verification  of 
these  promises.  Many  a  christian,  m  every  age,  has  known 
and  felt  that  his  own  prayers  for  particular  blessings  have  '~ 
been  heard  and  favorably  answered  ;  and  such  instancesJD 
the  life  of  a  christian  are  numerous,  just  in  proportion  to  tW 
simplicity  and  uniformity  with  which  he  relies  on  God.  A 
few  insulated  cases  of  this  kind,  might  be  explained  on  the^ 
ground  of  accidental  coincidence ;  but  when  they  occur 
uniformly  and  through  a  series  of  years,  it  is  contrary  to '411 
the  laws  of  sound  reasoning  to  explain  them  in  this  manner. 

I  will  illustrate  mv  meaning  by  a  few  well  authenticated 
examples.  Henry  Young  Stilling  was  an  eminent  physician 
in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  He  died  in 
the  year  1812,  and  consequently  was  well  known  to  many 
persons  now  living.  His  career  was  an  extraordinary  one. 
By  his  skill  as  an  oculist,  he  restored  more  blind  persons  to 
sight  than  there  are  miracles  recorded  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
himself.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  sonie  of  his  children 
and  grandchiWren,  and  feel  no  doubt  of  the  entire  accuracy 
of  the  facts  about  to  be  related.  Stilling  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  German  poet  Goethe,  who  will  not  be  accused 
of  credulity  or  superstition,  and  it  was  at  Goethe's  suggestion 
that  he  published  the  account  of  his  own  life  from  which  the 
following  incidents  are  taken.  Goethe,  in  his  autobiography, 
says  of  Stilling,  "he  had  a  round,  understanding — and  an 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  good,  right,  and  true,  in  the  utmost 
possible  purity.  His  course  of  life  had  been  very  simple,  ^ 
and  yet  had  abounded  with  events,  and  a  manifold  activity.  " 
The  element  of  his  energy  was  an  impregnable  faith  in  God, 
and  in  an  assistance  immediately  proceeding  from  Him, 
which  obviously  justified  itself  in  an  uninterrupted  provision, 
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and  an  infallible  deliverance  from  every  distress  and  every 
evil.  He  had  experienced  numerous  instances  of  this  kind 
in  his  life,  and  they  had  recently  been  frequently  repeated  ; 
so  that,  though  he  led  a  frugal  life,  yet  it  was  virithout  care 
and  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness ;  and  he  applied  himself 
most  diligently  to  his  studies,  although  he  could  not  reckon 
on  any  certain  subsistence  from  one  quarter  of  a  year  to 
another.  I  urged  him  to  write  his  life,  and  he  promised  to 
do  so.'* 

Such  is  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  Goethe,  who  was 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  him  ;  and  surely  no  one  will 
say  that  Goethe  was  a  man  to  be  beguiled  by  religious  fanati- 
cism, especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he 
wrote  the  sentences  which  I  have  just  quoted. 

In  youth,  Stilling  was  extremely  poor,  destitute  of  the 
ion  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  After  a  long  sea- 
^  anxiety  and  prayer,  he  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  the 
God,  that  he  should  go  to  a  University  and  prepare 
ilf  for  the  medical  profession.  He  did  not,  at  first, 
mSke  choice  of  a  University,  buj  waited  for  an  intimation 
from  his  Heavenly  Father ;  for  as  he  intended  to  study  sim- 
ply fuM  faith,  he  would  not  follow  his  own  will  in  any  thing. 
ThreW^^k©  after  he  had  come  to  this  determination,  a  friend 
aslred  hffli,  whither  he  intended  to  go.  He  replied  he  did 
not  know.  "Oh,"  said  she,  **  our  neighbor  Mr.  T.  is  going 
to  Strasburgto  spend  a  winter  there,  go  with  him."  This 
touched  Stilling's  heart ;  he  fell  that  this  was  the  intimation 
he  had  waited  Tor.  Meanwhile  Mr.  T.  himself  entered  the 
room,  and  was  heartily  pleased  with  the  proposition.  The 
whole  of  his  welfare  now  depended  on  his  becoming  a  physi- 
cian, and  for  this,  a  thousand  dollars  at  least,  were  requisite, 
of  which  he  could  not  tell  in  the  whole  world  where  to  raise 
a  hundred.  He  nevertheless  fixed  his  confidence  firmly  on 
God,  and  reasoned  as  follows  :  "  God  begins  nothing  without 
terminating  it  gloriously  ;  now  it  is  most  certainly  true  thai 
He  alone  has  ordered  ray  present  circumstances  entirely 
without  my  co-operalion. — Consequently  it  is  also  most  cer- 
tainly true,  that  he  will  accomplish  every  thing  regarding  me 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself."  He  smihngly  said  to  his 
friends  who  were  as  poor  as  himself — "  I  wonder  from  what 
quarter  my  Heavenly  Father  will  provide  me  with  money." 
When  they  expressed  anxiety,  he  said,  "  BeHeve  assuredly 
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that  He  who  was  able  to  feed  a  thousand  people  with  a  little 
bread  lives  still,  and  to  Him  I  commit  myself.  He  will  cer- 
tainly find  out  means.  Do  not  be  anxious,  the  Lord  will 
provide." 

Forty-six  dollars  was  all  that  he  could  raise  for  his  jour- 
ney.  He  met  unavoidable  delay  on  the  way,  and  while  in 
Frankfort,  three  days  ride^  from  Strasburg,  he  had  but  a 
single  dollar  left.  He  said  nothing  of  it  to  any  one,  but 
waited  for  the  assistance  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  As  he 
was  walking  the  street  and  praying  inwardly  to  God,  he  met 
Mr.  L.,  a  merchant  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  who 
says  to  him  :  "  Stilling,  what  brought  you  here  ?"  "  I  am 
going  to  Strasburg  to  study  medicine."  "  Where  do  you 
get  your  money  to  study  with  ?"  "  I  have  a  rich  Father  in 
heaven."  Mr.  L.  looked  steadily  at  him  and  inquired,  "How 
much  money  have  you  on  hand  ?"  **  One  dollar,"  say* 
Stilling.  *fSo,"  says  Mr.  L.  "Well,  I'm  one  of  yourFather's^ 
stewards,"  and  handed  him  thirty-three  dollars.  Stilling  felt 
warm  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  says  he,  "  I  am  now  rich  enough — 
I  want  no  more."  This  first  trial  made  him  so  courageous, 
that  he  no  longer  doubted  that  God  would  help  him  through 
every  thing. 

He  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  Strasburg,  when  his  tl^rty- 
three  dollars  had  again  been  reduced  to  one,  on  which  account 
he  began  again  to  pray  very  earnestly.     Just  at  this  time, 

one  morning,  his  room-mate,  Mr.  T ,  says  to  him : — 

**  Stilling,  I  believe  you  did  not  bring  much  money  with  you," 
and  offered  him  thirty  dollars  in  gold,  which  he  gladly  accept- 
ed as  in  answer  to  his  prayers.  In  a  few  months  after  this, 
the  time  arrived  when  he  must  pay  the  Lecturer's  fee,  or  have 
his  name  struck  from  the  list  of  students.  The  money  was 
to  be  paid  by  six  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening.  Thursday 
morning  came  and  he  had  no  money,  and  no  means  of  get- 
ling  any.  The  day  was  spent  in  prayer.  Five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  came,  and  yet  there  was  no  money.  His  faith  began 
almost  to  fail ;  he  broke  out  into  a  perspiration — his  face  was 
wet  with  tears.     Some   one  knocked  at  the  door.     "  Come 

in,"  said  he.     It  was  Mr.  R ,  the  gentleman  of  whom  he 

rented  the  room.     "  I  called,"  said  Mr.  R ,  "  to  see  how 

you  like  your  room  ?"     "  Thank  you,"  says  Stilling,  "  I  Hke 

it  very  much."     Says  Mr.  R ,  "  I  thought  I  would  ask 

you  one  other  question  ;  have  you  brought  any  money  with 
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yoa  r  Stilling  says  he  now  felt  like  Habakkuk  when  the 
Angel  took  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head  to  carry  him  to 
Babylon.*     He  answered,  "  No,  I  have  no  money."     Mr. 

R looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  at  length  said,  "  I 

see  how  it  is,  God  has  sentme  to  help  you."  He  immediately 
left  the  room,  and  soon  returned  with  forty  dollars  in  gold. 

Stilling  says  he  then  felt  like  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  when 
Habakkuk  brought  him  his  food.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
floor  and  thanked  God  with  tears.  He  then  went  to  the  Col- 
lege and  paid  his  fee  as  well  as  the  best.  His  whole  Col- 
lege life  was  one  series  of  just  such  circumstances.  He  was 
often  in  want  of  money,  but  he  never  asked  man  for  it ;  for 
he  had  no  man  to  ask  ;  he  asked  God  for  it,  and  it  always 
came  when  he  needed  it.  Was  he  authorised  to  enter  on 
a  course  of  study  with  such  prospects,  and  such  expectations  ? 
Xl^  leadings  of  providence  were  such,  that  he  had  not  a 
dSSff^w  of  doubt  that  it  was  his  dutv  to  enter  on  this  course 
01  Study ;  he  prayed  fervently  for  divine  guidance,  and  felt 
that  he  had  it;  he  availed  himself  of  all  the  lawful  means  in 
his  power  for  tlie  supply  of  his  own  wants — and  when  he  had 
no  means  of  his  own,  he  asked  help  of  God — and  never 
failed  to  receive  what  he  asked  for.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  useful  physicians,  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
to  the  poor  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  restored  sight 
during  his  life,  to  nearly  five  thousand  blind  people,  most  of 
whom  were  very  poor,  and  unable  to  render  him  any  pecu- 
niary reward. 

What  stronger  proof  can  we  have  that  God  was  his  guide  ? 
Let  us  take  a  series  of  events  of  the  same  kind  from  the  life 
of  another  person  who  lived  a  century  previous,  and  was  of 
a  calling  and  character  quite  diflferent  from  that  of  Stilling. 
Augustus  Herman  Franke  was  a  parish  minister  in  the  city 
of  Halle,  with  a  small  salary,  barely  sufficient  for  his  own 
support,  an3  no  property  except  his  books.  He  was  a  man 
of  cool,  deliberate  judgment  and  extensive  learning,  and  was 
benevolent  on  principle  rather  than  impulse.  His  heart  was 
affected  with  a  view  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  uneducated  poor,  in  Halle,  and  was  determined  to 


*  See  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  in  the   Apocrypha, 
verses  33 — 39. 
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do  something  for  their  relief.  In  process  of  time  he  had  a 
large  orphan  establishment,  contaming  between  three  and 
four  hundred  children,  entirely  dependent  on  his  exertions  for 
their  education,  their  clothing,  and  their  daily  food.  His 
means  of  course  were  continually  running  short,  and  he  had 
no  oiher  resource  than  prayer  to  God. 

This  was  a  resource  which  never  failed.  Hear  his  own 
testimony,  as  it  has  been  confirmed  by  thousands  of  witnesses: 
"  In  the  month  of  April,  1696,  our  funds  were  exhausted, 
and  I  knew  not  where  to  look  for  the  necessary  supplies  for 
the  next  week.  This  caused  me  great  distress ;  when  some 
person,  who  is  yet  unknown  to  me,  put  into  my  hands  a 
thousand  dollars  for  the  orphans.  At  another  time  when  our 
stores  were  exhausted,  we  laid  our  case  before  the  Lord,  and 
had  scarcely  finished  our  prayer,  when  there  was  a  knock  at 
my  door  and  a  letter  was  handed  in  with  $50  in  gold :  $99 
soon  after  came,  which  completely  supplied  our  wants,  and 
we  were  taught  that  God  will  often  hear  prayer  almost  before 
it  is  offered.  In  the  month  of  October,  1698,  I  sent  a  ducat 
to  a  poor  and  afflicted  woman,  who  wrote  me  that  it  came  to 
hand  at  a  lime  when  she  greatly  needed  it,  and  she  prayed 
God  to  give  my  poor  orphans  a  heap  of  ducats  for  it.  Soon 
after,  I  received  from  one  friend  two  ducats  ;  from  another 
twenty-five  ;  from  two  others  forty-three  ;  and  from  Prince 
Paul  of  Wertemburg  five  hundred.  When  I  saw  all  this 
money  on  the  table  before  me,  I  could  not  but  think  of  the 
prayer  of  the  poor  woman,  and  how  literally  it  had  been  ful- 
filled. In  February,  1699,  I  was  almost  entirely  without 
funds,  though  much  was  needed  for  the  daily  wants  of  the 
children  and  other  poor.  In  this  state  of  difficulty,  I  com- 
forted myself  with  the  promise  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  *  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom,'  &c.  When  I  had  given  out  the  last  of  our 
money,  I  prayed  to  the  Lord.  As  I  left  my  room  to  go  into 
the  college,  I  found  a  student  waiting  for  me,'  who  put  $70 
into  my  hands.  Soon  afterwards,  we  were  in  the  greatest 
want,  but  I  trusted  in  the  Lord  and  determined  to  go  to  my 
closet  and  spread  my  wants  before  him.  I  arose  to  go  to  my 
closet,  and  while  on  my  way,  a  letter  was  put  into  my  hands 
from  a  merchant,  informing  me  that  he  had  received  a  cheque 
for  a  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  me  for  the  orphan  house. 
How  forcibly  did  I  feel  the  truth  of  the  promise,  ^Before 
they  call  I  will  answer,  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I 
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foUl  hear! — Isa.  65 :  24.  I  had  now  bo  reason  to  ask  fof 
assistance,  but  I  went  to  my  closet  and  praised  the  Lord  for 
his  goodness.  At  another  time  the  superintendent  of  the 
building  came  to  roe  and  asked  me  if  I  had  received  any 
money  for  the  payment  of  the  laborers  ;  *  No,'  said  I,  *  but! 
have  faith  in  God.'  Scarcely  had  I  uttered  these  words, 
when  some  one  was  announced  at  the  door.  On  going  to  him, 
I  found  he  had  brought  me  thirty  dollars.  I  returned  to  tlie 
study  and  asked  the  superintendent  how  much  money  he 
needed.  He  replied,  *  thirty  dollars.'  *  There  they  are,' 
said  I.  At  another  time  of  ffreat  need,  I  prayed  particularly, 
'  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.'  I  dwelt  upon  the  words 
this  dat/y  for  we  needed  immediate  aid.  While  I  was  yet 
praying,  a  friend  came  to  my  door  and  brought  me  $400. 
At  one  time  I  was  recounting  to  a  Christian  friend  some  of 
oqp>jremarkable  deliverances  from  want,  by  which  he  was  so 
m'4eli  affected,  that  he  even  wept.  While  I  was  speaking,  as 
if  to  confirm  my  statements,  I  received  a  letter  containing  a 
cheque  for  $500.  At  another  time  I  was  in  need  of  a  larae 
sum,  but  did  not  know  where  to  obtain  even  ten  dollars.  The 
steward  came ;  but  having  no  money  for  him,  I  asked  him  to 
come  again  after  dinner,  and  in  the  mean  time  save  myself 
to  prayer.  When  he  came  in  the  afternoon,  all  that  I  could 
do  was  to  ask  him  to  come  acain  in  the  evening.  In  the  af^- 
temoon  I  was  visited  by  a  iriend,  with  whom  I  united  in 

Erayer  to  God.  As  I  accompanied  my  friend  to  the  door,  on 
is  departure,  I  found  the  steward  standing  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a  person  who  put  into  my  hands  $150.  On 
another  occasion,  the  superintendent  began  to  pay  the  labor- 
ers with  only  fourteen  dollars,  but  before  he  got  through,  he 
received  enough  to  complete  the  payments.  One  of  my 
orphan  children  who  was  about  to  go  on  a  visit  to  his  friends, 
came  and  asked  me  for  two  dollars  to  bear  his  expenses.  I 
told  him  I  should  be  glad  to  give  them  to  him,  but  that  I  had 
not  more  than  a  half  dollar  in  the  world.  This  he  could 
scarcely  believe,  as  he  had  never  discovered  the  least  signs 
of  poverty  at  the  orphan  house.  I  told  him  to  return  to  me 
again  after  a  short  time.  1  thought  of  going  to  borrow  the 
money,  but  being  engaged  in  a  piece  of  business  which  could 
not  be  postponed,  and  knowing  that  the  Lord  could  easily 
send  me  the  sum,  if  it  was  his  will,  T  kept  my  seat.  In  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  person  can^e  m  bringing  roe 
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twenty  dollars.     I  was  now  able  to  give  the  boy  his  two  dol- 
lars, which  I  did  most  cheerfully." 

So  uniformly  did  this  assistance  come,  just  when  it  was 
most  needed,  and  through  so  long  a  series  of  years  was  it 
continued,  that  the  old  steward,  instead  of  desponding,  got 
into  the  habit  of  saying,  when  any  great  difficulty  occurred, 
"  Now  we  shall  have  reason  again  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  God  will  come  to  our  aid." 

This  institution  has  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
useful  in  Europe.  It  frequently  has  from  2700  to  3000 
pupils,  and  when  I  visited  it  in  1836,  it  was,  in  all  respects, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  schools  I  saw  in  the  whole  pros;re88 
of  my  tour.  Franke  also  instituted  a  bible  press  to  furnish 
bibles  cheap  for  the  poor.  This  press  has  issued  over  two 
millions  of  copies  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  more  than  a 
million  of  the  New  Testament.  He  also  established  a  bei^ge 
apothecary's  shop,  for  furnishing  medicines  to  the  p<w, 
which  is  still  in  active  operation ;  and  a  benevolent  book- 
store, which  is  now  the  largest  in  Germany.  So  much  for 
the  faith  and  the  prayers  of  one  man ! 

If  any  one  can  believe  that  such  a  long  series  of  answers 
to  prayer  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  accidental 
coincidences,  such  a  man  would  scarcely  be  persuaded, 
though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead. 

May  every  Christian  expect  such  answers  to  prayer,  as 
those  which  we  find  in  the  lives  of  Stilling  and  Franke  ? — »• 
Yes,  every  Christian  who  lives  and  feels  as  Stilling  and 
Franke  lived  and  felt,  may  expect  such  answers  to  prayer  as 
Stilling  and  Franke  had.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  he  regards  every  individual  exactly  according  to  the  state 
of  his  heart.  In  every  case,  whenever  the  conditions  are 
complied  with,  the  promises  are  always  fulfilled.  These 
conditions  are  a  right  state  of  heart,  entire  devotedness  to 
God,  disinterested  love  to  man,  and  unwavering  confidence 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  These  feelings  must  not  be  tran- 
sient and  fitful,  but  they  must  constitute  the  very  habit  of  the 
mind.  Without  a  full  compliance  with  these  conditions, 
confidence  in  prayer  is  presumption,  it  is  not  faith.  A 
Universalist  once  said  of  a  very  benevolent  evangelical 
neighbor  of  his,  who  was  greatly  prospered  in  his  worldly 
affairs,  "  I  do  believe  the  Lord  sometimes  prospers  those 
who  give  away  money ;  for  there  is  Col.  M.,  the  more  he 
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gives  away  the  richer  he  grows ;  but  it  would  not  work  with 
loe  at  all."  The  Universalist  was  right ;  it  would  not  work 
with  him  as  it  did  with  Col.  M.  And  why  not?  Because 
he  had  not  Col.  M.'S  single-hearted  piety,  and  entire  devoted- 
ness  to  God.  It  is  not  a  state  of  mind  which  can  be  called 
up  for  a  particular  exigency,  and  continued  only  while  that 
exigency  lasts  ;  if  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  mind  it  does  not 
exist  at  all. 

But  are  not  the  promises  absolute  to  believing  prayer?  And 
may  we  not  of  a  sudden  lay  claim  to  the  promises,  though 
destitute  of  a  devotional  habit  ?  The  first  dawnin&s  of  a  right 
state  of  heart  may  lay  claim  to  the  promises ;  but  we  can 
have  no  evidence  in  respect  to  ourselves  that  we  have  a  right 
state  of  heart,  except  as  the  result  of  habitual  devotion.  The 
promises  are  indeed  absolute,  but  the  Bible  is  written  for 
beings  who  are  supposed  lo  have  common  sense,  and  who 
are  bound  to  use  ilxat  common  sense  in  its  interpretation. 
Our  Saviour  says.  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  thai  men 
should  do  to  yoUy  do  ye  even  so  to  them.  But  the  drunkard 
who  is  destitute  of  money,  would  that  others  should  give 
him  rum  ;  is  it  therefore  his  duly,  when  he  has  money,  to 
give  rum  to  others  ?  This  would  be  doing  precisely  as  he 
would  be  done  by,  but  would  it  be  obeying  the  Saviour's 
precept  ?  Let  common  sense  answer.  Jesus  says,  Give  to 
him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
thee  turn  not  thou  away.  Is  it  therefore  your  duty  to 
give  your  money  to  any  profligate  who  may  ask  you  for  it  ? 
Again  I  say,  let  common  sense  answer.  Our  Saviour  says. 
When  thou  prayest  enter  into  thy  closet  and  shut  thy  door. 
But  if  a  man  has  no  closet,  or  if  his  closet  has  no  door,  can 
he  not  pray  ?    And  must  he  never  pray  in  public  ? 

In  none  of  the  above  cases  is  there  any  limitation  ex- 
pressed, but  such  limitations  as  common  sense  demands,  are 
always  to  be  understood  ;  and  so  are  they  to  be  understood 
in  the  promises  relating  to  prayer.  No  promises  that  are 
given  to  prayer  will  subject  God's  omniscience  to  man's  short* 
sightedness,  or  take  the  control  of  the  world  out  of  God's  hand 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  mortal  who  prays. 

It  is  always  to  be  understood  that  the  thins  asked  for,  is  a 
proper  thin^  to  be  asked  for,  that  it  is  asked  for  in  a  right 
spirit,  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  a  right  object, 
and  always  in  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God.     Ye  ask 
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and  receive  not  because  ye  ask  amiss^  thai  y€  may  coff&ume  it 
upon  your  lusts. 

But  may  we  always,  in  every  case,  when  our  prayer  is 
acceptable,  expect  the  very  thing  which  we  ask  for  ? 

The  mother  of  Augustine  was  a  woman  of  devoted  piety, 
but  her  son  was  a  youth  of  wild  and  dissipated  habits.  She 
prayed  earnestly  and  long  for  his  conversion,  but  apparently 
without  success.  At  length  he  resolved  to  visit  Rome.  She, 
supposing  that  the  temptations  of  that  abandoned  city  would 
be  his  ruin,  most  earnestly  begged  of  God  to  thwart  nis  pur- 
pose. She  felt  a  quiet  assurance  that  God  had  heard  her 
prayer,  and  that  her  desire  would  be  granted ;  but  to  her 
amazement  her  son  went  to  Rome.  There  be  fell  in  with 
Christian  society,  and  was  converted.  His  mother  then  ac- 
knowledged that,  though  the  particular  thing  she  asked  for 
was  withholden,  yet  the  deep  desire  of  her  heart,  the  desire 
which  had  prompted  all  her  prayers,  was  granted.  What  was 
the  fault  in  the  prayers  of  this  woman  ?  Simply  an  ignorance 
of  the  means  which  God  would  use  for  her  son's  conversion, 
a  thing  she  could  not  have  known  without  special  revelation. 
She  prayed  according  to  the  knowledge  which  she  had,  and 
God  answered  her  according  to  the  desire  of  her  heart. 

This  is  a  historical  fact.  Let  us  now  suppose  an  example. 
A  pious  man  in  the  city  of  Erfurt,  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian, 
mourns  over  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  most  earnestly 
longs  for  a  reformation.  He  prays  day  and  night,  that  the 
emperor  may  be  converted,  and  feels  that  his  prayer  is  ac- 
cepted, and  that  his  request  will  be  granted.  A  charity  stu- 
dent at  law  in  the  University,  the  son  of  a  poor  miner  in  a 
neighboring  village,  is  walking  with  a  friend  that  evening, 
when  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  throws  them  both  to  the 
ground.  He  recovers,  but  finds  that  his  friend  is  dead.  This 
awful  visitation  is  the  means  of  his  conversion  to  God,  and  he 
resolves  on  the  spot  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  service  of 
Christ  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  Is  this  an  answer  to 
the  good  man's  prayers  ?  He  is  praying  for  the  conversion 
of  the  emperor  as  a  means  of  reforming  the  church  ;  but  this 
young  charity  student  is  Martin  Luther,  a  man  whom  God 
has  qualified  to  do  more  for  the  reformation  of  his  charch 
than  twenty  such  emperors  as  Maximilian  could  have  done, 
had  they  been  converted  ever  so  thoroughly.  We  do  not 
knoW;  and  we  cannot  always  know,  what  are  the  best  means 
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which  God  can  employ  for  the  accqnaplishinent  of  his  work ; 
but  we  do  know  the  great  ends  he  has  to  accomplish,  and 
while  we  are  praying  sincerely  and  acceptably  for  Him  to 
set  in  motion  a  particular  instrumentality,  towards  the  ac- 
complishment 01  these  purposes,  he  may  in  answer  to  our 
prayers  set  in  motion  another  which  is  a  thousand  times  more 
efficient. 

But  does  not  the  Holy  Spirit  sometimes  excite  in  Chris- 
tians a  particular  desire  for  a  particular  object  ?  and  incite 
them  to  pray  for  it  with  a  full  belief  that  this  particular  object 
will  be  gained  ? 

Such  cases  imquestionably  may  occur,  and  if  we  may  trust 
the  experience  of  Christians,  they  have  occurred  not  unfre- 
quently.  In  such  cases,  the  desire  is  undoubtedly  excited  in 
order  to  lead  Christians  to  pray  more,  and  more  earnestly, 
and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the  particular 
blessing  implored.  The  mistake  consists  in  supposing  that 
all  acceptable  prayer  is  of  this  distinctive  character,  and  that 
this  is  the  only  prayer  which  deserves  the  name  of  the  prayer 
of  faith. 

Some  people  talk  and  reason  as  if  they  supposed  two  or 
three  Christians  might,  if  they  were  only  holy  enough,  go 
into  a  particular  town,  and  there  pray  that  every  individual  in 
that  town  might  be  immediately  converted,  and  fully  believe 
that  their  prayer  would  be  literally  answered,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  this  piayer  and  this  faith,  every  individual  in 
that  town  would  be  immediately  converted,  and  that  the  only 
reason  why  the  whole  world  is  not  thus  converted  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  is,  that  Christians  are  not  holy  enough,  or  do  not 
pray  and  believe  in  just  this  manner. 

This  idea,  it  appears  to  me,  is  unscriptural  and  fanatical. 
If  this  be  the  correct  idea  of  prayer,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
while  he  was  upon  earth,  had  holiness  enough  and  faith 
enough  to  pray  the  whole  world  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
instantaneously,  if  it  had  been  the  will  of  God  that  the  world 
should  be  so  converted  :  and  surely,  he  was  not  wanting  in 
the  exercise  of  prayer,  rising  up  a  great  while  before  day  and 
praying,  and  sometimes  spending  whole  nights  in  prayer  to 
God ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  often  prayed 
for  those  for  whom  he  came  to  suffer  and  die,  and  for  whom 
he  was  continually  laboring.  And  undoubtedly,  too,  his 
prayers  were  heardf,  for  he  said  to  his  Father,  "  I  know  that 
thou  always  hearest  me." 
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There  are  several  instaiices  in  the  Bible,  where  acceptable 
prayer  has  been  offered,  and  God  has  heard  and  answered  it, 
and  yet  the  particular  thing  asked  for  has  not  been  granted.  . 

Gen.  17:  18 — 21.  Abraham  prays  that  Ishmael  may 
inherit  the  promises  which  God  had  given  him ;  God  accepts 
the  prayer,  and  tells  him  that  it  is  accepted ;  and  yet  adheres 
to  his  previous  determination  that  Sarah  shall  have  a  son  who 
shall  be  the  heir  of  the  promises,  and  this,  when  it  occurred. 

Save  A^braham  greater  joy  than  if  he  had  received  the  very 
ling  he  asked  for. 

Gen.  18 :  16 — 33.  Abraham  intercedes  for  Lot.  Who  can 
read  this  narrative  and  not  believe,  that  Abraham's  interces- 
sion, though  the  thing  he  asked  for  was  withholden,  was  both 
acceptable  to  God  and  profitable  to  himself? 

2  Cor.  12:  7,  9.  Paul  prayed  that  a  particular  annoyance 
might  be  removed.  What  it  was  he  does  not  inform  us,  and 
it  is  idle  for  us  to  conjecture.  His  prayer  was  accepted, 
the  annoyance  was  not  removed,  but  ne  had  strength  given 
him  to  bear  it,  and  turn  it  to  good  account ;  so  that  he  gloried 
in  the  very  infirmity  which  had  before  troubled  him,  and 
from  which  he  had  thrice  prayed  to  be  delivered.  He  now 
feels  it  far  better  to  have  the  infirmity,  with  the  grace  of  God 
in  enabling  him  to  bear  it,  so  that  the  power  of  Christ  might 
be  manifested  in  him. 

The  case  of  our  Saviour  is  very  remarkable,  and  well 
worthy  our  attention.  Math.  26  :  39 — 42.  Mark  14 :  35. 
Luke  22  :  42.  It  was  not  the  mere  agony  of  crucifixion  that 
our  Saviour  so  much  dreaded,  but  the  untold,  unutterable 
sorrow,  connected  with  the  hidings  of  his  father's  face  from 
him  in  that  dreadful  hour,  and  the  other  sufferings  connected 
with  his  death  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  When  the 
hour  approached,  his  human  nature  sunk,  and  he  ear* 
nesUy  desired,  if  any  other  way  were  possible,  he  might 
be  spared  the  agony. 

Some  have  contended  that  Jesus  feared  he  should  die  of 
his  agony  in  the  garden  before  he  came  to  the  cross,  and  he 
prayed  to  be  saved  from  dying  there ;  and  the  particular 
thing  asked  for  was  granted.  In  support  of  this  interpretation, 
Heb.  5:  7f  he  was  heard  in  that  he  feared,  is  quoted.  The 
expression  in  the  original  is,  a^ro  t^^  guXa^eiof,  and  euXa^eia  in 
the  New  Testament  does  not  mean  dread  of  death,  but  it 
Bi|^fies  Godly  fear,  (as  it  is  translated  in  Heb.  12 :  28,)  or 
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piety.  Compare  Luke  2 :  25.  Acts  2:5.  8:2.  'Airo  with  the 
genitive  means  on  account  of y  or  because  of.  See  Math.  18: 
7.  Luke  19  :  3.  Accordingly  the  meaning  of  the  text  is,  he 
was  heard  on  account  of  his  piety.  The  passage  indeed 
proves  that  his  prayer  was  heard  and  accepted,  but  it  does 
not  prove  that  tne  particular  thing  asked  for  was  granted. 

Against  this  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  prayer  there 
are  innumerable  objections,  both  of  a  critical  and  moral 
nature. 

1.  It  is  by  no  means  (he  obvious  interpretation.  No  one, 
on  first  reading  the  passage,  would  ever  imagine  that  Christ 
was  praying  to  be  saved  from  dying  in  the  garden.  Some- 
thing else  besides  the  narrative  must  put  this  idea  into  the 
reader's  mind,  or  he  would  never  have  it. 

2.  It  is  contrary  to  the  terms  employed  in  the  narrative. 
According  to  Mark  14  :  36,  Christ  prayed,  Father^  if  it  be 
possible  let  this  hour  pass  from  me.  Now,  hour  is  the  word 
generally  used  to  signify  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  cross, 
as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  following  passages  :  John 
7:  30.  8:  20.  12:  23,27.  1:J:  1.  17:  1.  Luke  22:  53. 
He  prayed  to  be  spared,  if  possible,  the  agonies  of  the  atoning 
death.  He  was  heard  and  answered  by  receiving  strength 
to  bear  all  that  was  laid  upon  him.  Luke  22  :  43. 

3.  The  second  time  Jesus  went  away  to  pray  he  said, 
My  Father,  if  it  be  not  possible  that  this  cup  pass  from  me 
except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done.  Matt.  26  :  42.  Accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  we  are  considering,  the  meaning  of 
this  petition,  divested  of  its  figurative  language,  must  be,  My 
Father,  if  it  be  not  possible  for  me  to  survive  this  agony  in 
the  garden,  if  it  be  thy  will  that  I  never  reach  the  cross,  thy 
will  be  done.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  Christ,  as  the  words 
thus  understood  must  imply,  very  nearly  relinquished  all  hope 
of  ever  reaching  the  cross,  concluded  it  was  his  Father's 
will  that  he  should  die  in  the  garden,  and  composed  himself 
to  resignation  ? 

4.  The  expressions  which  Christ  uses,  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  it  be  so — if  it  be  not  possible,  thy  will  be  done, 
not  as  I  vnll,  but  as  thou  wilt,  show  that  he  was  praying  for 
what  he  scarcely  expected  would  be  literally  granted.  The 
petition  is  changed  from  the  first  form,  as  if  he  were  sure  that 
could  not  be  granted.  The  progress  of  thought  in  the  suc- 
cessive petitions,  given  by  the  different  Evangelists,  is  a  de- 
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cisive  proof,  to  any  one  who  will  attentively  consider  it, 
that  our  interpretation  is  the  correct  one.  But  why  should 
our  Saviour  pray  for  what  he  did  not  expect  to  get  ? 

In  all  points,  Christ  was  tried  as  we  are,  though  without 
sin,  Heb.  4 :  15,  16.  This  was  one  great  object  of  his 
coming  into  the  world,  that  he  might  feel  just  as  we  feel  un- 
der our  severest  and  heaviest  trials,  that  we  may  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  he  has  perfect  sympathy  with  us  in 
our  greatest  distresses,  Heb.  2 :  16,  18. 

Now  we  often  feel,  in  our  heaviest  trials,  precisely  as  our 
Saviour  must  have  felt  in  view  of  the  cross,  it  our  interpreta- 
tion of  these  passages  is  correct.  The  father,  when  he  sees 
his  only  child  about  to  be  torn  from  him  by  death,  when  all 
human  hope  is  past,  still  cries  out  in  agony,  if  it  be  possible^ 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ;  but  with  sweet  submission  adds, 
but  if  it  be  not  possible,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  from  me  ex- 
cept  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done.  He  prays  to  be  spared  the 
blow  if  possible ;  it  is  a  'relief  to  him  thus  to  pour  out  his 
heart  in  prayer,  his  heart  would  break  if  he  were  not  permit- 
ted to  do  it.  The  particular  thing  asked  for  cannot  be  grant- 
ed, but  his  prayer  is  heard  and  it  is  answered  by  giving  him 
strength  to  bear  the  pangs  from  which  he  cannot  be  deliver- 
ed. With  such  a  prayer  God  is  not  offended  ;  he  is  pleased 
with  it.  And  what  a  relief  it  is  thus  to  give  utterance  to  our 
grief,  and  feel  that  we  are  pouring  our  sorrows  into  the  ear  of 
a  kind-hearted  Father,  who  would  grant  what  we  desire  if  it 
could  be  done  consistently  with  our  good,  to  feel  that  our 
blessed  Saviour  had  the  same  iutenseness  of  suffering  and 
found  the  same  mode  of  relief ! 

But  what  encouragement  have  we  to  pray,  and  how  do  we 
know  our  prayers  are  answered,  if  we  receive  not  the  very 
things  we  petition  for  ?  We  know  that  our  prayers  are  an- 
swered by  the  calm,  sweet,  submissive  state  of  mind  which 
acceptable  prayer  always  produces.  The  Christian  knows 
when  God  accepts  and  answers  his  prayer ;  for  he  feels  the 
answer  in  the  depths  of  his  soul,  and  is  sweetly  at  rest. 

Supposing  we  should  petition  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  for 
onethous  and  acres  of  land  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  State, 
for  the  benefit  of  an  institution  in  Cincinnati,  like  that  of 
Franke  in  Halle.  The  Legislature  reply  that  this  land  is  too 
distant  for  our  inspection  and  care,  and  the  profits  of  it  ex- 
ceedingly precarious  ;  but  they  will  give  us  in  lieu  of  it, 
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twe^  thonsand  doUara  wouli  of  real  ealaU  in  Cincimiali, 
dizecUy  under  our  own  eye»  axul  the  profits  of  which  are  cer- 
tain and  immediately  available,  ohould  we  feel  that  the 
Legislature  had  denied  our  request  ?  Would  it  diminish 
our  confidence  in  them  ?  Would  it  make  us  despair  of  the 
efficacy  of  petitioning  ? 

The  obedient  and  afiectionate  child  just  recovering  from  a 
fever,  feels  a  strong  appetite,  and  asks  his  father  with  proper 
feelings,  and  io  a  proper  manner  for  a  particular  article  of 
food,  which  the  iather  knows  (though  the  child  does  not)  to 
be  injurious.  The  father  kindly  receives  the  request,  and  in 
answer  to  it,  gives  a  wholesome  kind  of  food  which  the  child 

SratefuUy  accepts.  In  such  a  case,  does  the  father  feel,  and 
oes  the  child  feel  that  the  request  was  unavailing  ?  Is  not 
the  thing  really  desired  granted,  though  the  particular  thing 
asked  for  is  withholden  ?  The  child's  hunger  is  satisfied,  and 
satisfied  too  in  answer  to  his  request ;  his  health  is  promoted, 
and  both  father  and  son  are  happy,  the  one  in  giving,  the 
other  in  receiving  a  blessing. 

Acceptable  prayer,  and  even  the  prayer  of  faith,  does  not 
always  imply  a  perfectly  definite  conception  in  the  mind  in 
respect  to  the  object  of  prayer,  at  least,  not  a  conception 
which  the  petitioner  is  able  clearly  to  embody  in  words.  In* 
deed  the  devotional  Christian,  in  his  highest  state  of  devotion 
often  has  desires  in  his  heart  too  big  for  expression,  pulsa- 
tions towards  God  which  surpass  the  mind's  conception. 
Like  Paul,  he  hears  words  unutterable,  (2  Cor.  12  :  4.) 

Observe  carefully  the  words  in  Rom.  8 :  26,  27  ;  **  Like- 
wise the  spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities,  for  we  know  not 
what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  spirit  itself 
maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered.  And  he  tliat  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the 
Saints,  according  to  the  will  of  God."  There  are  times  when 
we  know  not  ourselves  how  to  pray.  The  spirit  within  us 
intercedes  for  us.  But  is  it  with  definite  thoughts  and  full 
expressions  ?  No,  but  with  sighings  unutterable.  With 
feelings  which  no  language  can  express,  no  mind  clearly  com- 
prehend. But  is  not  this  praying  in  vain  ?  beating  the  air  ? 
What !  pray  when  we  ourselves  do  not  clearly  comprehend 
our  own  prayer?  Is  not  this  an  absurdity?  No,  for  God, 
he  who  searches  the  heart,  knows  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
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spiiit  in  those  ecstatic  moments,  even  though  w«  may  not, 
for  the  spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us  according  to  the  will 
of  God. 

It  was  in  reference  to  such  a  state  of  devotional  feeling  as 
this,  that  I  once  heard  Dr.  Payson  of  Portland  say,  that  he 
pitied  the  Christian  who  never  had  desires  in  prayer  which 
tie  could  not  clothe  in  language. 

Another  passage  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connexion  is 
]  John  5  :  14,  15.  ''And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have 
in  him,  that  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  his  will  he 
heareth  us.  And  if  we  know  that  he  hear  us  whatsoever 
we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  we  desired 
of  him."  The  Apostle  here  affirms  that,  if  we  ask  any- 
thing according  to  the  will  of  God,  he  heareth  us.  If 
we  know  this,  then  we  know  that,  though  we  may  make 
mistakes  both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  our  petitions, 
yet  God  will  so  hear  us  that  we  shall  receive  what 
we  in  our  inmost  heart  really  and  deeply  desired,  though  it 
be  not  the  very  thing  that  was  in  our  mind  and  upon  our 
tongue  while  engaged  in  prayer.  The  Holy  Spirit  breathes 
into  us  a  devotional  life,  and  in  the  excitement  of  it,  we  pray 
according  to  the  knowledge  we  have,  and  God  accepts  the 
prayer,  not  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge,  but  in  proportion 
to  our  devotional  feeling,  which  may  far  exceed  our  knowledge. 

We  have  the  same  kind  of  assistance  in  prayer  that  we 
have  in  preaching.  In  preaching,  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
furnish  us  with  words  nor  with  arguments,  but  excites  us  to 
a  right  state  of  feeling,  and  then  we  speak  and  argue  accord- 
ing to  our  knowledge  of  language  and  reasoning.  So  it  is  in 
prayer.  This  erroneous  idea  respecting  the  prayer  of  faith 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  interpreting  passages  peculiar  to 
the  Apostles'  circumstances,  and  properly  applicable  to  them . 
only,  as  though  they  were  of  universal  application.  That 
there  are  promises  peculiar  to  the  Apostles  no  one  can  doubt. 
Such  are  those  which  direct  them  not  to  premeditate  as  to 
what  they  shall  say  when  they  are  brought  before  magis- 
trates, because  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  leach  ihem  how  and 
what  they  shall  speak.  Mark  13:  11.  Matt.  10:  19. 
Luke  12:  11.  21 :  14.  That  the  same  law  of  interpreta- 
tion applies  to  the  promises  in  John  14  :  13,  14.  15  :  7.  16  : 
23,  24,  is  evident  from  the  context.  The  promise  in  Matt. 
18:  19,  20,  is  shown  from  its  connexion  to  be  limited 
to  the  Apostles  in  the  execution  of  their  apostolic  office. 
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There  is  also  a  special  faith  in  respect  to  the  working  of 
miracles,  to  which  special  promises  are  given.  Matt.  17: 
14—21. 

The  same  kind  of  faith  also  is  alluded  to  in  Matt.  21  : 
18—22.    Mark  11  :  12— 26. 

In  respect  to  this  passage,  however,  an  objection  has  been 
started  which  deserves  attention.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
duty  of  forgiveness  being  inculcated  (Matt.  11:  25,  26,) 
proves  that  the  promise  is  a  general  one,  and  does  not  refer 
to  the  faith  of  working  miracles.  The  objection  would  be 
valid,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the 
disciples  to  forgive,  when  they  prayed  for  the  faith  of 
miracles  ;  but  if  it  was  the  duty  ot  the  disciples  to  forgive 
when  they  prayed  for  this  kind  of  faith,  as  well  as  at  other 
times,  then  this  exhortation  is  altogether  in  place ;  though 
the  faith  of  miracles  is  the  particular  faith  alluded  to. 

Again  it  has  been  asked,  What  is  the  faith  of  miracles  ? 
is  it  anything  else  than  faith  in  God  ?  The  faith  of  miracles 
is  indeed  faith  in  God,  but  it  is  faith  in  God  for  a  specific 
purpose,  directed  to  a  specific  end.  1  believe  thousands  of 
Christians  now  living  have  real  faith  in  God — but  have  they 
the  faith  of  miracles  ?  can  they  repeat  the  mighty  works  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  do  they  imagine  that  they  can? 

Faith  in  God  generally*  as  it  should  be  exercised  by  all 
Christians,  is  described  in  Heb.  11:  6;  but  the  failh  of 
miracles  is  a  specific  confidence,  that  God  will  enable  us,  for 
his  glory,  to  perform  a  specific  act,  independently  of  the 
common  laws  of  nature — an  exercise  of  mind  certainly  very 
different  from  the  general  confidence,  however  strong  it  may 
be,  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  lewarder  of  ihem  that 
diligently  seek  Him.  No  one  could  safely  venture  to  under- 
take to  work  a  miracle  without  this  specific  belief;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  Christian  life. 

When  the  Holy  Spirit  really  prompts  Christians  to  ask  for 
a  specific  object,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  for  its 
reception,  the  exercise  of  mind  is  really  the  same  as  that 
which  was  required  for  the  working  of  miracles,  and  is 
equally  cerlRin  of  being  S(.ecifically  responded  to.  Christians, 
and  especially  those  who  are  highly  devotional,  not  unfre- 
quently  are  favored  with  such  exercises ;  and  they  are  often 
desirable.     But  the  simple-hearted  and  devotional  Christian 
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is  not  to  be  distressml  because  his  faiith  does  not  always 

Eartake  of  this  specific  character;  nor  is  the  boisterous  and 
old  to  lift  up  himself  and  talk  saucily  to  God,  because  he 
imagines  himself  to  have  this  kind  of  faith.  But  the  ques- 
tion occurs,  why  are  we  required  to  pray  at  all  ?  Surely  God 
needs  no  information  as  to  our  wants  or  necessities,  and 
nothing  that  we  can  say  can  induce  him  to  change  any  of  his 
purposes,  or  make  him  any  more  desirous  to  promote  nis  own 
glory,  or  the  best  interests  of  his  creatures,  than  he  now  is. 
A  Persian  fable  may  help  to  illustrate  this  point.  "  One  day 
as  I  was  in  the  bath  (says  the  fable)  a  friend  put  into  my 
hand  a  piece  of  scented  clay.  I  took  it  and  said  to  it,  art 
thou  musk  or  ambergris  ?  for  I  am  charmed  with  thy  per- 
fume. It  answered,  I  was  a  despicable  piece  of  clay,  but  I 
was  sometime  in  the  company  of  the  rose — ^the  sweet  quality 
of  my  companion  was  communicated  to  me,  otherwise  1 
should  be  only  a  bit  of  clay  as  I  appear  to  be."  The  same 
idea  is  illustrated  by  2nd  Corinthians  3:  18.  We  are  required 
to  pray  that  our  souls  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  our 
God  and  Saviour,  that  his  sympathies  and  feelings  may  flow 
into  our  hearts  and  transform  us  into  his  image,-  that  we  may 
thus  be  fit  to  receive  the  blessings  that  he  gives,  and  learn  to 
value  them. 

God  neither  converts  nor  sanctifies  us  by  the  direct  exer- 
tion of  his  physical  omnipotence  ;  but  by  shedding  abroad  his 
love  in  our  hearts,  and  as  it  were  magnetizing  our  souls  with 
his  own  unspeakable  affection. 

Moreover,  the  very  existence  of  God  would  become  a  mat- 
ter of  indifierence,  if  not  of  absolute  scepticism,  if  our  bless- 
ings were  not  to  be  sought  and  obtained  by  prayer.  It  is 
when  we  goto  God  as  our  Father,  that  we  feel  that  he  exists ; 
and  the  mere  philosopher,  who  barely  proves  the  existence  of 
God  from  the  works  of  nature,  has  done  very  little  towards 
convincing  our  hearts  that  God  is,  much  less  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him. 

While  Stilling  was  at  Strasburg,  he  was  surrounded  with 
sceptics  and  atheists,  who  advanced  m&ny  arguments  that  he 
felt  himself  incapable  of  answering  ;  but  the  tempter  found 
nothing  in  him.  These  thoughts  were  in  his  heart,  "  He  who 
so  obviously  hears  the  prayers  of  men,  and  guides  their  des- 
tiny so  wonderfully  and  visibly,  must  beyond  dispute  be  the 
true  God,  and  his  doctrine  the  word  of  God.     Now,  I  have 
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always  adored  and  worshiped  Jesus  Christ  as  my  God  aiid 
Saviour ;  he  iias  heard  me  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  wonder* 
fully  supported  and  succored  me ;  consequently  Jesus  Christ 
is  incontestibly  the  true  God,  his  doctrine  the  word  of  God, 
and  his  religion,  so  as  he  has  instituted  it,  the  true  religion." 

The  arguing  Christian  may  easily  be  ensnared  by  the  so- 
phistry  of  infidels,  but  the  praying  Christian  never. 

The  same  principle  applies  also  to  prayer  for  others,  and 
intercessory  prayer  has  additional  benefits.  Whenever  we 
pray  for  others,  we  become  deeply  interested  in  them  ;  and 
we  cannot  long  pray  for  them  without  loving  them.  The 
Christian  who  is  m  the  habit  of  praying  for  his  enemies,  finds 
no  difiSculty  in  obeying  the  precept  of  Christ  which  requires 
him  to  love  them  ;  but  the  prayerless  person  will  find  even 
the  duty  of  forgiveness  a  very  hard  one. 

It  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  be  workers  together  with  God 
in  the  great  work  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and 
that  none  may  be  deprived  of  a  participation  in  so  precious  a 
privilege,  the  most  eflScient  instrumentality  is  one  in  which 
all  can  unite,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest,  the  weakest 
as  well  as  the  strongest ;  the  instrumentality  of  prayer.  The 
poor,  deserted,  unfriended  widow,  feeble  and  helpless  and 
dependent  on  charity  for  her  daily  bread,  can  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  progress  of  God^s  chariot  as  really  as  Paul  or 
Luther. 

With  two  reflections  we  close  our  remarks  on  this  inter- 
esting topic. 

1.  What  a  rich  privilege  the  Christian  has  in  prayer  !  The 
Christian,  I  mean,  whose  walk  is  consistent,  whose  devotion 
is  uniform,  who  lives  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  for 
nothing  short  of  this  uniformly  consistent  life  gives  one  a  firm 
hold  on  the  promises.  The  Christian  who  lives  usually  as 
the  world  live,  cannot,  when  his  exigencies  seem  to  require 
it,  suddenly  work  himself  up  into  a  spirit  of  prayer,  any  more 
than  the  man  whose  physical  energies  have  been  weakened 
and  his  health  impaired  by  a  long  course  of  indolence  and 
dissipation,  can  suddenly  become  healthy  and  vigorous,  when 
placed  in  circumstances  of  distress  and  peril.  My  Chrisiiin 
friends,  if  you  are  not  now  in  a  condition  which  gives  you 
firm  hold  on  the  promises,  let  not  this  day  pass  without  a 
resolute  effort  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  to  plant  your  feet  on 
this  high  ground  of  Christian  confidence,   and  to  maintain 
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yoar  position  there  till  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immor- 
tality, and  faith  be  lost  in  vision.  The  prorajses  authorize 
you,  if  you  are  what  a  Christian  ought  to  be,  to  pray  with 
the  utmost  confidence  of  receiving  the  blessing  you  seek,  for 
your  own  advancement  in  every  Christian  virtue,  and  for  the 
impartation  of  spiritual  blessings  to  those  in  whom  you  are 
interested.  1  Thess.  4  :  3,  Luke  II  :  6 — 13.  You  are  au- 
thorized to  pray,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  for  every  tem- 
poral mercy  which  you  need,  and  with  the  assurance  that 
nothing  will  be  withholden  from  you  which  will  really  pro- 
itote  your  welfare.  Matt.  7:  7 — 13.  Ps.  85:  11.  Yon 
ate  authorized  to  pray  for  the  relief  of  your  fellow-creatures  in 
every  time  of  distress,  for  the  entire  removal  of  srn  and  all  its 
attendant  wretchedness  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  the 
utmost  confidence  that  not  one  of  your  petitions  shaH  be 
unavailing  before  God.     Ps.  102:  17,  21. 

Every  Christian,  in  every  Christian  community,  that  lives 
and  prays  aright,  fills  the  sphere  which  he  occupies  with  an 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  blessedness,  by  which  all  who  breathe 
it  are  benefitted,  unless  they  obstinately  reject  its  wholesome 
influences.  Let  no  Christian,  by  a  life  of  spiritual  insensi- 
bility, deprive  himself  of  the  distinguishing  privilege  of  his 
profession. 

2.  How  miserable  the  impenitent  who  never  offer  accept- 
able prayer  ?  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  he  has  none  of* 
those  personal  partialities  and  personal  antipathies,  irrespect- 
ive of  actual  merit  or  demerit,  by  which  our  social  feelings 
are  so  much  characterized.  As  each  one  is  in  heart,  so  God 
regards  him.  He  that  loves  and  obeys  God,  has  access  to 
his  mercy  seat;  he  that  neither  loves  nor  obeys,  makes  him- 
self a  stranrrer  and  an  alien  from  his  Father's  house.  My 
impenitent  friends,  do  you  not  desire  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  where  the  promises  are  so  full  and  free  ?  the  hope  so 
sure  and  certain  ?  Poor,  unhappy  creatures  indeed  are  you, 
if  you  have  nothing  but  an  arm  of  flesh  to  rely  upon.  How 
can  that  deliver  your  soul  from  spiritual  death  ?  How  can 
that  save  you  from  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  this  life 
even  ?  How  can  that  save  you  from  the  pangs  of  hell  ?  Be- 
ware, there  is  a  lime  when  God  will  hear  all  who  call  upon 
him,  and  there  is  a  time  when  he  will  refuse  to  hear,  and  that 
too  a  lime  of  extremest  agony-  Read  carefully  Prov.  1 :  20 — 33. 

To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice  harden  not  your  hearttr, 
Ps.  95  :  7,  8. 
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ARTICLE  IL 
Greek  4Nd  Roman  Education. 

Bj  Rev.  Albert  Smithy  ProfiBnor  of  Rhetoric  umI  Eaglith  Literature,  M  iddlebarF  College 

The  science  of  education  is  in  this  country  in  ils  infancy* 
In  America  every  thing  is  young,  for  we  are  a  youthful  peo- 
ple, just  entered  on  a  career  of  uncertain  termination.  That 
education  should  have  made  but  little  progress  in  this  new 
world,  will  appear  the  less  surprising,  if  we  consider  that  no 
modern  nation,  the  Germans  alone  excepted,  can  be  regarded 
as  possessed  of  a  scientific  and  thorouj^h  knowledge  of  the 
subject  ;•  and  that  out  of  the  countries  of  Luther  and  of  Knox, 
there  exists  among  no  people  of  the  present  day  any  thing 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  a  system  of  public  instruction. 
The  nations  of  the  old  world  are,  in  general,  not  so  much  in 
advance  of  us  in  this,  as  they  are  in  other  sciences  and  arts. 
And  even  if  they  were,  we  should  still  be  disposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  diflference  between  the  political  institutions  of 
the  two  continents,  to  receive  their  doctrines  with  suspicion. 
If  the  emperor  of  China,  of  Austria,  or  of  Russia  chooses  to 
give  to  his  loyal  subjects  some  form  of  education,  we  are  apt 
to  think  that  the  system  which  would  please  him  might  not 
suit  the  genius  of  the  "  fierce  democracie"  with  which  we  are 
in  love.  We  have  therefore  in  this  matter  set  up  f6r  our- 
selves. If  our  religion  must  remain  as  its  great  Author  left 
it,  in  government  at  least,  and  in  education,  we  would  make 
all  things  new.  In  the  treatises,  addresses,  and  reports  in 
which  the  subject  of  education  is  discussed,  many  arguments 
are  drawn  from  reason  and  common  sense,  and  some  from 
excited  imagination,  but  from  testimony  and  the  experience 
of  other  nations,  very  few.  Every  man  has  his  own  scheme, 
and  theories  in  abundance  float  loosely  in  the  public  mind.  In 
this  time  of  unsettled  views,  it  may  with  reason  be  inquired 
whether  we  do  not  reject  too  rashly  the  collected  wisdom  of 
ages  ?  If  we  look  with  contempt  upon  the  spurious  science 
of  idolatrous  and  Mohammedan  Asia ;  if  we  reject  the  monar- 
chical principles  of  modem  Europe ;  it  may  still  be  asked 
whether  there  comes  to  us  no  voice  of  instruction  from  anti- 
quity ?  Do  we   require  of  our  instructors  that  they  should 
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love  freedom  and  hate  tyranny  ?  Liberty  ha6  found  no  more 
enthusiastic  defenders  than  the  democrats  of  Athens,  tyranny 
no  more  uncompromising  foes  than  the  republicans  of  Rome* 
Do  we  insist  that  masters  who  teach  so  wise  a  nation  as  our- 
selves should  be  distinguished  in  literature,  science,  and  art  ? 
The  glorious  light  of  a  free  civilization,  struggling  through 
the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  splendors  of  the  departed 
sun  stream  up  behind  the  forests  of  the  west,  still  reaches  u» 
from  repubhcan  antiquity.  The  history,  the  constitutions^ 
the  eloquence  of  the  ancient  republics  are  the  study  of  our 
statesmen  and  orators.  The  dead  languages  in  which  their 
literature  is  buried  consume  the  best  years  of  our  dioicest 
youth.  An  acquaintance  with  their  poetry,  philosophy,  archi- 
tecture, and  sculpture  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the 
formation  of  a  perfect  taste.  We  admire  the  genius  and  the 
skill  of  the  beauty-loving  Greek,  and  look  with  reverence  on 
the  lofty  dignity,  the  inflexible  integrity,  the  self-sacrificing 
patriotism,  and  the  unyielding  perseverance  of  the  stern  re- 
publican of  Rome.  There  is  no  enlightened  monarchy  in 
Europe  in  which  the  character,  institutions,  science,  litera- 
ture, and  arts  of  the  republicans  of  antiquity  are  not  examined 
and  admired.  And  surely  it  might  be  expected  that  in  the 
great  republic  of  modern  times  these  subjects  should  exeite  a 
still  deeper  interest.  It  seems  surprising  that  in  this  forming^ 
period  of  our  institutions,  and  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
attention  of  the  people  and  governments  of  so  many  States  is 
turned  towards  schemes  of  public  instruction,  there  should  be 
among  us  so  little  inquiry  respecting  the  education  of  the  an- 
cients. Do  we  regard  the  subject  as  unworthy  of  investiga- 
tion ?  Why  not  then  despise  the  literature  and  science,  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war  witn  which  this  education  was  con- 
nected ?  We  cannot  imagine  that  the  character  of  the  ancient 
republicans,  stamped  with  features  of  nobleness  and  beauty, 
happened  into  being.  There  existed  somewhere  a  forming 
power.  Is  it  supposed  that  this  character  is  the  oflsprinf 
chiefly  of  the  physical  influences  of  climate  and  soil  ?  The 
skies  of  Italy  are  sunny  still,  but  they  smile  no  longer  on  that 
noble  race  of  men  whose  virtues  St.  Augustine  has  said, 
God  rewarded  with  the  dominion  of  the  world.  The  air  of 
Hellas  is  pure  as  ever,  but  it  breathes  not  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  time.  The  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  vigorous  in 
body,  heroic' in  spirit,  and  trained  to  self-control,  rose  not 
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from  tlie  earth  by  magic.  If  their  characters  were  not  formed 
by  physical  influences  only,  there  must  have  been  in  the jpor- 
duction  of  them  some  intellectual  and  moral  process.  What 
was  that  process  ?  This  question,  which  to  us  appears  both 
interesting  and  important,  we  do  not  undertake  to  answer.  It 
covers  a  field  of  investiffation  by  far  too  eztensive  for  our 
present  limits.  But  in  we  belief  that  much  is  to  be  learned 
from  antiquity,  we  propose  to  point  out  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  republican  education  as  it  existed  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  All  men,  it  is  said,  are  in  some  sense  educated.  But 
that  only  is  appropriately  called  education  by  which,  in  the 
tmining  of  the  boay  or  the  mind,  some  permanent  effect  is 
produced  by  design.  With  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
Spartan  system,  as  furnishing  the  best  specimen  of  the  com- 
parative roughness  of  the  Doric  race,  wc  shall  refer  in  what 
we  say  of  the  Greek  education  chiefly  to  Athens ;  because 
more  is  known  of  the  Athenian  education  than  of  any  other 
which  existed  among  the  ancients,  and  because  intellectuiid 
education  was  carried  at  Athens  to  a  perfection  which  has 
been  seldom  equalled. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  inquirer  into  the 
practical  education  of  the  Greeks  is  the  commanding  position 
of  the  state.  The  idea  of  the  state  stood  out  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity  with  far  greater  prominence  than  in 
modern  times.  With  the  ancients,  the  community  was  every 
thing  and  the  individual  nothing.  Private  happiness  was  of 
no  account,  and  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  smallest  public 
benefit.  For  the  state  the  child  was  born,  for  the  state  the  man 
must  live,  and  therefore  the  youth  was  to  be  educated  for  and 
by  the  state.  We  see  this  preponderating  influence  of  the 
state  illustrated  in  the  most  striking  manner  at  Lacedaemon. 
It  was  not  the  man,  but  the  Spartan,  that  filled  the  eye  of  the 
educator  in  the  institution  of  the  system  which  has  immortal- 
ized Lycurgus.  That  famous  law-civer  aimed  not  at  the  de- 
velopment of  the  noble  faculties  oi  the  human  being,  but  at 
the  formation  of  the  useful  qualities  of  the  citizen.  By  meagre 
fare  and  rigid  discipline  he  hardened  the  bodies  of  the  youth, 
and  by  certain  moral  influences,  skilfully  applied,  he  strength- 
ened the  virtues  of  courage,  self-government,  patient  enaur- 
ance,  and  self-consecration  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  The 
result  of  his  system  was,  that  those  hardy  qualities  of  body 
and  of  mind  which  would  be  of  greatest  service  to  a  iiation  of 
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warriors,  were  cultivated  to  an  unnatural  extent,  while  the  intel- 
lect was  sufTered  to  lie  dormant,  and  all  the  finer  feelings  of 
our  nature  were  neglected  or  crushed.  The  idea  of  personal 
rights  was  not  developed,  and  private  education  was  prohibit- 
ed. It  was  not  without  some  snow  of  reason  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Spartans  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  surprising 
in  the  willingness  of  that  people  to  die  for  their  country,  since 
with  them  life  was  a  condition  of  intolerable  hardship.  But 
at  Athens  a  milder  spirit  reigned.  There  the  Ionic  softness 
breathed  its  humanizing  influence.  No  partition  of  lands  or 
other  attempts  at  community  of  property  there  suppressed  the 
principle  of  individuality.  Ino  system  of  commons  annihilated 
the  refining  and  restraining  influences  of  domestic  life,  and  no 
moral  machinery  acting  in  precisely  the  same  manner  on  all 
minds  cast  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  one  mould.  Yet  the 
principle  that  the  child  belonged  to  the  state,  and  that  the  stale 
was  responsible  for  its  education,  was  admitted  and  acted  on. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  particular  remark  that  the  first  use  which 
the  state  made  of  its.  power  in  relation  to  the  offspring  of  its 
citizens  was  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  lo  the  whole 
body  of  the  free  born  youth.*     By  the  laws  of  Solon,t  every 


*  Since  it  was  required  by  law  that  all  the  boys  should  learn 
to  read,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  imagined  than  that  the  state 
made  also  provision  for  this  purpose ;  although  on  this  point 
there  is  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the 
matter  was  arranged." — Schwartz  Erziehungslehre  1 :  369. 

*'  fSolon  left  it  just  as  little  as  Minos  and  Lyburgus  to  pa^ 
rents,  bow  they  should  educate  their  children  ;  but  he  con* 
strained  fathers,  by  laws,  whose  execution  he  committed  to 
the  members  of  the  Areopagus,  to  give  their  sons  an  education 
suited  to  their  rank  and  property." — Meiners  Geschichte  der 
Wissenschaften  II :  59. 

"  For  the  awakening  of  intellectual  activity  and  the  moral 
education  of  the  young  citizens,  an  influence  was  especially 
exerted  by  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens,  Solon  :  he,  and 
even  at  an  earlier  period  Draco,  directed  their  whole  attention 
above  all  things  to  sobriety  {<f(t](ppo(fvvvi)  and  modest  deportment 
(sJxQO'fi'ia)  on  the  part  of  the  youth,  and  marked  out  with  entire 
accuracy  what  the  free  boys  and  young  men  should  learn,  and 
how  they  should  be  educated."-  Cramers  Geschichte  det 
Eniehttiig,  1 :  383. 
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father  was  bound  to  teach  hia  son  at  least  to  read  and  to  swtm^ 
and  the  parent  who  had  not  done  as  mnch  as  this  for  his  chit* 
dren  had  in  old  age  no  claim  on  them  for  support.  Writing 
was  learned  at  the  same  time  with  reading,*  and  to  be  igno- 
rant of  letters  was  a  mark  of  the  greatest  disgrace.  A  man 
who  was  in  this  condition  was  regarded  as  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  was  branded  with  the  ig- 
nominious epithet  of  *'  barbarian."!  In  regard  to  education 
the  relation  of  Attica  to  Greece  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
New  England  in  respect  to  the  states  of  onr  confederacy.  The 
intellectual  superiority  of  the  Athenians,  however,  was  far 
more  decided  and  striking  than  is  that  of  New  England. 
Athens  was  the  school  house  of  Greece.  As  the  youth  6{ 
New  England  now  spread  themselves  through  the  country  as 
teachers,  so  once  the  young  men  of  Athens  taught  their  less 
cultivated  countrymen.  So  common  was  it  to  engiaige  in 
teaching,  that  when  a  man  had  been  long  missing  the  prover- 
bial expression  was,  **  He  is  either  dead  or  turned  school- 
master." The  universal  extent  of  education  at  Athens  is 
indicated  by  a  fact  which  occurred  at  one  of  the  darkest  peri- 
ods in  the  history  of  that  city.  '*  In  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nessian  war,  Euripides  was  the  favorite  poet,  not  only  in 
Greece  but  also  in  Sicily  ;  hence  many  Athenian  soldiers, 
after  the  unfortunate  defeat  in  Sicily,  were  able  to  save  their 
lives  and  improve  their  condition  only  by  reciting  to  their 
masters  the  verses  of  Euripides.  Besides,  among  those  who 
were  condemned  to  labor  in  the  stone-quarries,  the  more  cul- 
tivated were  set  at  liberty  by  the  Syracusan  youth.  How 
much  intelligence  and  how  much  cultivation  prevailed  at  that 
period  among  the  common  soldiers  of  the  Athenians,  we  see 
not  merely  in  this  instance  of  the  acquaintance  of  many  with 
the'  tragedies  of  Euripides,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  not  a  few 
of  them  were  able  to  support  themselves  by  instruction 4 


*  Schwartz  Erziehungslebre  1 :  374. 

t  *'  A  knowledge  of  writing  becamA  about  the  same  time  gen- 
eral ;  not  to  be  able  to  write  was  at  Athens  a  reproach  of  bar- 
barism, (fjL^s  vS/yv  fjL^s  ipaj*j«^ra— a  proverbial  mark  of  entire 
want  of  culture) ;  institutions  for  instruction  without  dv/abt 
existed  in  great  numbers." — Wachsmuths  Hellenische  Alter- 
thnmskunde  II:  464,  16.(^141,  109.) 

X  Craaaers  Geschichte  der  ErziehnngI :  285. 
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Athens  was  not  the  only  Grecian  state  in  whkh  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  was  required  to  be  educated.  We  read  thai 
Pittacus,  the  Mitylenean  law-giver,  enacted  that  if  any  one 
committed  a  crime  throuffh  ignorance,  he  should  be  put  on 
the  «iame  ground  as  if  he  had  done  it  in  a  state  of  intozica-' 
tion,  (i.  e.)  he  should  suffer  a  double  punishment** 

It  belonged  to  the  government  to  regulate  the  time  which 
was  devoted  to  education.  At  Sparta,  where  individual  in- 
teresis  were  not  recognized,  the  whole  life  of  the  citizen  was 
spent  in  the  service  df  the  state.  But  at  Athens  personal 
freedom  was  more  regarded.  The  youth  vras  held  to  be  the 
property  of  the  state  only  till  his  twentieth  year,  and  for  tlie 
remainder  of  his  life  the  man  was  his  own.  Something  was 
left  at  Athens  to  the  parent,  and  private  education  was  not 
suppressed.  As  there  were  no  common  means  of  support 
as  at  Sparta,  the  amount  of  education  acquired,  depended,  of 
course,  to  some  extent  on  the  rank  and  ability  of  tne  family. 
But  every  citizen  was  expected  to  exhibit  a  certain  degree  of 
culture,  and  every  parent  was  obliged  to  cause  his  son  to  be 
instructed  not  only  in  some  liberal  art  or  other  useful  calling, 
but  also  in  the  two  great  departments — tiie  physical  and  the 
intellectual — of  a  good  education.f  The  law  which  required 
alt  the  citizens  of  Athens  to  be  able  to  read  or  write,  was 
supported  by  public  sentiment.  Instruction  in  these  branches 
was  commenced  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  was  followed  by 
thorough  and  long  continued  training  in  music  and  gymnas- 
tics. The  schools  were  opened  at  sunrise,  at  which  time  the 
youth  were  required  to  be  present  with  their  luncheon,  which 
was  to  be  eaten  at  the  proper  hour  under  the  palm  trees,  and 
after  having  spent  the  whole  day  in  exercises  either  of  body 
or  of  mind,  were  dismissed  shortly  before  sunset.  Seldom 
were  they  seen  in  the  street  without  their  teachers.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  the  young  men,  having  made  a  public  con- 
secration of  the  long  locks  which  had  hitherto  marked  them 
as  the  devotees  of  science  and  the  arts,  took  the  cilizen*s 
oath.  "I  will  not  disgrace  the  sacred  weapons,  I  will  rever- 
ence religion  and  fight  for  the  laws, — I  will  leave  my  native 
land  not  in  a  worse  but  in  a  better  state  than  that  in  which 


*  So  also  the  drunkard.  Cramer  1 :  253. 
t  Cramer  1 :  245, 246. 
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1  foand  it."  After  two  years  of  probationBry  tsenrice  in  the 
i&iKtia,  at  twenty,  education  was  ccHiiplete. 

It  was  the  busiRess  of  the  state  to  watch  over  the  morals 
of  the  youth,  and  to  see  that  they  were  not  conupted  either 
in  doctrine  or  practice.  The  charge  against  Socrates  was, 
not  only  that  he  had  attacked  the  relidon  of  the  state,  by 
encouraging  the  rejection  of  the  naticmal  deities,  but  that,  by 
teaching  false  doctrines,  he  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens. 
With  this  nc^ice  of  >the  relation  which  existed  between  edu- 
cation and  the  state,  we  proceed  to  sketch  briefly  some  of  the 
features  of  the  education  itself. 

In  the  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  the  education  of 
the  Greeks  was  ahnost  entirely  physical*  Aside  from  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  and  useful  virtues,  such  as  courage, 
fortitude,  and  piety,  the  body  was  the  great  object  of  atten- 
tion. The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Among  all  uncivilized 
nations,  physical  strength  is  of  much  greater  importance  than 
in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society.  With  them  martial 
prowess  is  the  highest  virtue.  Deeds  of  arms — of  arm« 
wielded  by  the  hands — decide  the  most  important  questions. 
Bodily  strength,  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons,  swiftness  of 
foot, — ^these  are  the  things  by  which  among  such  a  people, 

f)roperty  is  acquired  and  held,  honor  and  power  secured,  and 
ife  itself  preserved.  These  are  therefore  regarded  with 
respect  and  admiration,  and  if  we  add  the  power  of  eloquent 
speaking,  we  shall  have  the  chief  objects  aimed  at  in  the 
education  of  the  early  Greeks.  To  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic 
age,  Hercules  was  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  man.  The  aim  of 
the  educators  of  that  period,  has  been  concisely  and  elegantly 
summed  up  by  Homer,  in  his  statement  of  the  view  with 
which  Peleus  committed  his  son  to  the  instruction  of  Phoenix. 
The  line  to  which  we  refer  has  been  translated  by  Cicero,  "  Ut 
ilium  efficeret  oratorem  verborumy  actoremque  rerum^* — that 
he  might  make  Achilles  in  language  an  orator,  and  in  deeds,  a 
hero.*  We  hear  nothing  in  Homer  of  reading  and  writing. 
But  as  civilization  advanced  in  Greece,  we  observe  a  remark- 
able difference  in  respect  to  systematic  education  between 
the  principal  tribes   into  which  its  inhabitants  were  divided. 


*  De  Oratorelll :  15.  fi,(5^wv«  pvtrnp  f/Aevcw,  ^ftvpwVipk  rs  IpyGW. 
II.    IX:  442,443,485. 
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The  Dorians,  adhering  to  the  prioaitive  ideas  of  the  object  of 
education,  aimed  at  the  development  of  the  bodily  powers. 
The  design  of  Lycurffus  was  to  form  and  perpetuate  in  the 
Spartans  a  nation  of  heroes.  And  he  accomplished  his 
object.  But  his  heroes*  like  the  demi-gods  of  Homer,  were 
rarely  able  to  say  their  letters.  The  Ionic  race  on  the  other 
hand,  not  neglecting  physical  education,  connected  with  it 
intellectual  culture.  The  Athenians  attempted  to  develope 
in  due  proportion  all  the  powers  of  the  man.  Every  citizen 
was  to  be  instructed  in  the  two  great  branches  of  education, 
music  and  gymnastics.  In  regard  to  physical  training,  the 
difference  between  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  education  con- 
sisted in  the  fact,  that  in  the  Spartan  system  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, which  with  them  had  special  reference  to  war,  consti* 
tuted  nearly  the  whole  of  education,  and  were  extended 
through  the  lives  of  the  citizens  ;  whereas  among  the  Athe- 
nians, gymnastics  were  used  chiefly  for  purposes  of  discipline, 
and  when  all  the  bodily  powers  had  been  fully  developed, 
were  discontinued  *  The  principal  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
Athenians  in  bodily  discipline,  were  health,  strength,  and 
beauty.  In  securing  these  ends  two  classes  of  means  were 
used.f  The  first,  which  may  be  included  under  the  head 
dietetics,  consisted  in  a  proper  care  of  the  organic  powers  of 
life  by  a  suitable  attention  to  food,  sleep,  cleanliness,  clothing, 
and  the  like.  Gymnastics  constituted  the  other  set  of  means. 
These  were  designed  to  act  upon  the  muscular  system,  and 
were  regarded  not  only  at  Athens,  but  in  all  Greece,  as  of  so 
much  importance  that  they  gave  name  if  not  to  education 
itself,  at  least  to  the  places  where  it  was  acquired.  At  a  cer- 
tain age,  the  youth  of  Athens  were  sent  to  the  Gymnasia, 
and  committed  to  teachers,  whose  business  it  was  to  develope 
their  bodily  powers  by  gymnastic  exercises.  These  exer- 
cises were  such  as  wrestling,  boxing,  running,  leaping,  swim- 
ming, riding,  driving  the  chariot,  ball-playing,  and  the  like.  In 
all  these,  the  object  was  the  union  of  swiftness  and  strength. 
There  were  at  Athens  several  famous  gymnasia  devoted  to 


*  The  training  of  the  Athletae  excepted  ;  also  such  exer- 
cises ad  were  regarded  as  promotive  of  health  or  suitable  for 
amusement.    Cramer's  Geschichte  der  Erziehung  1 :  292. 

t  Wachmuth's  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde  II :  19.  (^110.) 
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these  exercises.  Such  were  the  Ptolemaeum,  the  Academy, 
the  Odeuin,  the  Cynosarges,  and  the  Lyceum.  In  these 
gymnasia,  at  a  later  period,  when  bodily  exercises  were  less 
valued,  lectures  were  delivered.  In  the  Lyceum  the  Sophists 
wrangled,  and  in  the  Ptolemaeum  Cicero  neard  Antiocnus  of 
Askalon. 

Passing  from  the  subject  of  physical  to  that  of  intellectual 
education,  we  find  that  the  Athenian  system  consisted  of  an 
admirable  combinatjon  of  development  with  instruction.  The 
distinction  between  education  in  the  strict  sense,  and  instryc-* 
tion,  is  obvious.  The  one  draws  out  and  cultivates  the  facul- 
ties, the  other  communicates  knowledge.  In  every  good 
system  education  and  instruction,  like  twin  sisters,  will  go 
hand  in  hand.  This  was  the  case  at  Athens.  Among  the 
Spartans  instruction  was  for  the  most  part  passed  over.  To 
form  the  physical  powers  and  to  strengthen  the  judgment, 
were  with  ihem  the  objects  to  be  accomplished.  But  the 
Athenian  system,  while  in  the  training  both  of  the  body  and 
the  mind,  it  aimed  at  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the 
man,  embraced  a  great  variety  of  objects  of  instruction^  In 
their  schools  were  taught  reading,  writing,  pronunciation, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  geometry,  astronomy,  logic, 
rhetoric,  ethics,  history,  the  laws,  politics,  and  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  design.  As  the  nation  advanced  in  civilization, 
refinement,  and  wealth,  the  subjects  of  study,  and  the  ratio 
of  instruction  to  development  constantly  increased.  The 
study  began  by  requiring  its  citizens  to  read  and  write,  and 
if  in  its  encouragements  to  education  it  aimed  at  utilitv,  it 
was  not  that  utility  which  leaves  out  of  view  taste  and  refine- 
ment ;  for  Pericles  while  at  the  head  of  the  government 
carried  the  fine  arts  by  his  patronage  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. In  early  times  science  in  its  higher  forms  was  not 
cultivated.  Practical  politics  constituted  the  central  point  of 
all  knowledge.  It  was  not  literary  productions  thereiore,  or 
scientific  investigations  which  were  then  most  highly  valued, 
but  oratory  as  the  great  means  of  diffusing  knowledge.  But 
the  universal  ability  to  read  and  write  could  not  but  give  an 
impulse  to  science.  The  seed  sown  by  Solon  sprang  up  and 
brought  forth  fruit.  As  the  power  of  Athens  was  increased 
and  her  dominions  extended,  new  sources  of  knowledge  and 
new  subjects  of  investigation  presented  themselves.  1  ^earned 
men  flocked  to  Athens,  and  students  resorted  thither  in  great 
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nuDsbeu  for  tbe  purpose  of  acquiring  or  completii^  w  eAor 
catioD.  The  schools  of  ]:diUosophy  became  so  famous  that 
their  disciples  constituted  little  commonwealths.  Theophras* 
tus  had  2000  hearers,  and  in  the  days  of  Cicero  there  were 
n^ore  strangers  at  Athens  than  citizens.  In  the  discipline  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  the  Greeks  made  use  of  no  other 
language  than  their  own.'*'  Their  national  pride  led  them 
(and  not  without  some  reason,)  to  regard  other  nations  wbea 
compared  with  themselves,  as  barbarians,  and  the  languages^ 
of  such  nations,  if  learned  at  all,  were  learned  not  as  a  means 
of  education,  but  for  practical  purposes  of  life.  Nor  were 
the  several  branches  of  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy 
in  this  point  of  view,  of  much  service.  For  these  sciences 
were  yet  in  too  rude  a  state  to  be  employed  for  purposes  of 
discipline. 

Of  the  studies  which  are  in  use  among  the  most  polished 
nations  of  modern  times  as  means  of  discipline,  mathematics^ 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important,  was  cultivated  for  the 
same  purpose  by  the  Greeks.  The  excellence  of  mathemat* 
ical  pursuits  as  a  discipline  for  the  mind  was  well  understood 
by  that  intellectual  people,  and  in  particular  this  study  was 
esteemed  as  a  highly  useful,  if  not  indispensable  preparation 
for  philosophy.  That  this  was  the  view  at  least  of  Plato,  is 
evident  from  the  famous  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  Acar 
demy  where  his  philosophical  lectures  were  delivered,  '*  Let 
no  one  enter  who  is  ignorant  of  Geometry."!  It  is  no  small 
proof  of  acuteness  and  versatility  of  genius  in  the  Greeks, 
that  they  not  only  saw  the  relation  between  two  sciences  in 
many  respects  so  unlike  as  Mathematics  and  Metaphysics, 
but  reached  the  highest  eminence  in  each,  and  made  then^- 
selves  in  both  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  the  instruc- 
tors of  the  human  race.  While  on  the  one  hand  the  philoso- 
phical speculations  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  after  having  mould- 
ed the  mind  of  nations,  still  command  the  attention  of  the 
profoundest  thinkers,  on  the  other,  the  Geometry  of  Euclid 
remains  a  text  book  in  the  schools. 

Among  the  means  of  mental  discipline,  employed  by  the 


*  Anacharsis  11 :  281. 

t  Ou^ei^  tt^swjx^TjTjTOf  sitfiVo).  By  some  this  has  been  attributed 
to  Xenocrates. 
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6ro«kt,  matt  be  reckoned  Music.  The  rdatioR  whidi  kri 
sic  bore  to  education  among  the  ancients  was  peculiar,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  the  art  was  held,  may  be  seen  in  the  di^ 
ferent  senses  in  which  the  word  was  used,  and  in  the  promi^ 
nence  which  was  given  to  it  in  education.  According  to 
Plato,  edacation  consists  of  two  branches,  Music  and  Gymnas- 
tics— ^music  for  the  mind  and  gymnastics  for  the  body.  In 
music  is  included  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment, while  the  cultivation  of  the  physical  powers  belongs  to 
g]rmiiastics.  This  use  of  the  word  music,  however  foreign 
from  our  notions  of  the  meaning  of  terms,  is  not  confined  to 
Plato* 

One  reason  why  music  was  so  much  cultivated  was  that 
eloquence  is  dependent  on  language,  and  language  with  the 
Greeks  had  important  relations  to  music.  And  if  in  oratory 
music  was  supposed  to  be  useful,  in  poetry  it  was  regarded 
as  indispensable.  Poetry  without  music,  says  Plato,  is  like 
a  face  once  beautiful,  which  has  lost  the  bloom  of  youth. 
There  is  no  doulu  that  music,  in  the  strict  sense  of  ihe  word 
was  in  far  more  eitensive  use  in  education  among  the  ancients 
than  at  the  present  day.  *'  Music,"  they  said,  ''^  is  a  good 
leader  in  war,  a  good  companion  in  civic  duties,  and  a  good 
means  of  education."  Instruction  in  music  was  universal  in 
Greece  ;  or,  if  it  was  wanting  in  any  region,  it  was  only  in 
some  inland  state,  and  among  the  roughest  tribes.  It  was 
not,  however,  skill  in  the  use  oieither  the  native  stringed  instru- 
ments of  Greece  or  of  the  Asiatic  wind  instruments,  that  was 
chiefly  aimed  at  in  this  instruction  by  the  Greeks.  They  be- 
lieved that  music  is  capable  of  producing  a  strong  moral  im- 
pression, and  of  becoming  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  for- 
mation of  character.  ^'  There  is  music,"  they  said,  *'  in  the 
earth,  and  music  in  the  stars,  and  why  should  there  not  be 
music  in  the  soul  of  man  ?"  The  intellectual  part  of  the 
Spartan  education  consisted  almost  entirely  of  music  without 
general  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  and  although  the 
Athenian  system  embraced  a  much  wider  range  of  objects, 


)>  *  In  Crito  and  other  portions  of  his  writings,  Plato  speaks 
of  Eduoatioi)  as  comprising  two  great  classes  of  objects  of  in- 
struction— music  and  gymnastics.  Elsewhere  (as  in  Clito- 
phon)  he  makes  three,  adding  ra  ^paftjAara. 
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yet  music  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable  element  in  the 

education  of  every  citizen.*  Even  reading  as  it  was  taught 
in  the  schools  was  a  musical  exercise,  since  music  was  re- 
quired to  distinguish  the  long  and  short  syllables,  and  to  regu- 
late the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  and  the  emissions  of  breath, 
by  certain  rules  which  had  their  origin  in  the  musical  feeling 
of  the  Greeks.  The  opinion  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the 
moral  influence  of  music  is  seen  in  the  strictness  of  the  laws, 
in  which  their  early  legislators  prohibited  or  allowed  the  use 
of  certain  instruments,  and  in  the  vigilance  with  which  they 
guarded  against  innovations  in  a  science  of  so  much  importance. 
The  enervating  melodies  of  Asiatic  Ionia,  however,  at  length 
made  their  way  across  the  ^Egean  and  mingled  with  the 
simple  harmony  of  Greece.  But  although  these  innovations, 
after  having  been  at  first  hissed  from  the  stage  even  at 
Athens,  succeeded  at  last  in  establishing  themselves  there, 
they  met  with  no  quarter  at  Lacedaemon.  '^  Strike  from 
your  lyre  four  of  its  eleven  strings,"  was  the  decree  of  the 
kings  and  ephori  against  Timotheus  the  Ionian,  **  and  corrupt 
not  the  youth  of  Sparta  with  your  soft,  effeminate  airs."  Tet 
the  same  warlike  people  knew  how  to  employ  softer  measures 
when  such  were  the  most  useful.  Laying  aside  the  rougher 
instruments,  they  commanded  their  troops  to  march  against  the 
enemy  to  the  sound  of  dutes,  because  the  fiery  courage  of  the 
Spartan  youth,  always  urging  them  beyond  the  bounds  <^ 
prudence,  needed  not  the  spirit-stirring  stimulus  of  the  trum- 
pet and  the  horn.  "  The  hymns  of  the  first  poets,"  says  the 
Abbe  Barlhelemi,  "  inspired  piety,  their  poems  the  thirst  of 
glory,  their  elegies  patience  and  firmness  under  misfortune. 
Examples  as  well  as  precepts  were  easily  imprinted  on  the 
memory  by  simple  airs  of  a  noble  and  expressive  character; 
and  the  youth,  early  accustomed  to  repeat  them,  imbibed 
with  pleasure  the  love  of  every  duty,  and  the  true  idea  of  real 
excellence. "t 

We  turn  to  another  characteristic  of  the  Grecian  education 


*  Der  Glaube  an  die  Allgewalt  der  Musik  war  in  Athen 
eben  so  gross,  wie  ia  Sparto,  unddaher  wurde  auch  hier  Mu- 
sikalisc  le  BildungaUnothwendig  von  jedem  Freien  gefordert. 
-^Cramers  Geschichte  Erziehung,  [ :   275* 

f  Anacharsis,  11 :  127. 
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•^is  atni  at  the  union  of  the  beautiful  and  good.    If  there  is 
any  one  feature  of  the  Grecian  character  which  is  naore 
strongly  marked  than  all  the  others,  it  is  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful.    The  idea  of  beauty  pervaded  the  national  mind,  and 
spread  itself  through  every   portion  of  society.     It  guided 
every  thought  and  motion,  and  gave  form  and  color  to  every 
production.     The  Graces  reigned  in  Greece  with  undisputed 
sWay,  and  Jupiter  himself  inspired  his  worshippers,  not  so 
much  w^ith  fear  by  the  thunder  which  he  bore,  as  with  love 
and  admiration  by  the  mingled  beauty  and  grandeur  of  his 
fomi,  and  the  serene  and  awful  majesty  that  sat  upon  his 
brow.     This  characteristic  of  the  Greeks  developed  itself  in 
a  thousand  ways,  but  in  none  more  strikingly  than  in  their 
conceptions   of  the  gods.     In  the  ideas  of  their  divinities, 
which  were  embodied  and  expressed  by  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, is  grouped  together  a  collection  of  beauties,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  which  the  modem  world  has  labored 
in  vain  to  equal.     In  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  in  the 
fables  which  obtained  currency  in  the  heroic  age,  and  even  in 
their  early  history,  we  see  the  most  conclusive  proofs  that  the 
love  of  beauty  was  a  national  characteristic.     That  a  beauti- 
ful body  is  the  external  form  in  which  a  beautiful  and  noble 
spirit  dwells,  was  the  common  belief  of  the  Greeks.     On  the 
other  hand,  between  deformity  and  vice  there  is,  it  seemed 
to  them,  a  natural  connection.     The  bad  qualities  of  Ther- 
flites,    Homer  clothes   with    a  misshapen  and  ugly   body. 
The  fascinations  of  beauty  originated  the  Trojan  war ;  the 
goddesses  strove  for  the  prize  of  beauty  ;  if  the  gods  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  visit  men,  it  was  neauty  that  brought 
them  down  :  and  when  mortals  were  seized  and  carried  to 
Olympus,  beauty  was  the  quality  which  secured  them  this 
preeminence.     If  Jupiter  in  the  counsels  of  the  gods,  was 
proud,  haughty,  and  inexorable,  the  charms  of  beauty  had 
power  to  soften  his  severity,  and  render  him  placable  and 
mild.     It  was  not  the   virtuous  only,  but  the  beautiful  that 
were  admitted  to  the  favor  of  the  gods.     If  heaven  was  in 
commotion  and  Olympus  was  shaken  to  its  centre,  it  was 
some  beauty  either  present  or  absent  that  produced  the  tumult. 
The  Orientals  desired  children,  the  Greeks  wished  not  for 
children  simply,  but  for  beautiful  children.     The  barbarous 
custom  of  exposing  infants  was  intimately  connected  with 
this  love  of  beauty.     When  the  child  at  five  days  old  was 
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presented  to  his  father,  so  completely  did  the  love  of  beauty 
triumph  over  natural  affection,  that  a  personal  deformity  sub- 
jected the  little  unfortunate  to  a  cruel  death.  The  ancient 
I)hilosof)hers  taught,  that  goodness  and  beauty,  if  not  absolute- 
y  identical,  are  in  their  nature  inseparable.* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  love  of  beauty 
in  the  Greek,  their  system  of  education  wag  fitted  to  foster  it, 
and  so  far  as  the  education  was  extended,  to  make  it  univer- 
sal. Homer  was  the  text-book  in  all  the  schools,  and  the 
absence  of  the  Iliad  was  considered  as  so  unpardonable,  that 
Alcibiades  once  gave  a  school-master  who  had  no  Homer,  a 
box  on  the  ear.  Other  poets  also  were  studied,  but  Homer 
moulded  the  mind  of  the  nation.  At  Athens  the  body  of  the 
people  from  their  infancy  were  familiar  with  his  poems,  and 
many  in  old  age  could  repeat  the  whole  Iliad.  If  we  consid- 
er what  Homer  in  the  Iliad  is  ;  if  we  call  to  mind  the  dignity 
of  his  subject,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  the  nobleness  of 
his  sentiments,  the  beauty  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  inex- 
pressible fire  of  genius  that  pervades  the  whole  and  enables 
him  to  clothe  the  immortal  gods  with  human  forms  and  make 
them  mingle  in  all  the  affairs  of  men  ;  we  shall  see  how  ad- 
mirably fitted  as  an  insUaiment  of  education  was  the  study  of 
his  works  to  produce  in  ihe  minds  of  the  susceptible  and 
imaginative  Greeks  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  Various  other 
modes  were  adopted  in  their  education  to  cultivate  the  feel- 
ing for  the  beautiful.  Pericles  proclaimed,  that  while  Athens 
opened  an  asylum  to  the  unfortunate  of  all  nations,  his  coun- 
trymen should  love  the  beautiful  and  true.  Had  the  Greeks 
possessed  a  means  of  forming  moral  character  as  efiicient  as 
the  instrumentalities  which  concurred  in  cherishing  the  feel- 
ing for  the  beautiful,  the  result  would  have  no  doubt  ap- 
proached more  really  to  the  realization  of  that  charming 
theory  which  is  indicated  by  the  term  x&XoxS/yaAia.  Their  sys- 
tem aimed  at  the  beautiful  and  good,  but  unhappily  produced 
only  the  beautiful  without  the  good. 


*  The  relation  to  each  other  of  the  ideas  of  beauty  and 
goodness  has  been  developed  with  much  originality  of  thought 
and  leliciiy  of  expression,  in  two  lectures  on  '*  The  Connexion 
between  Tasle  and  Morals,"  by  President  Hopkins  of  Wil- 
liams College 
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While  thid  was  the  theory  of  the  Greek  education,  lit 
highest  practical  object  was  the  production  of  a  perfect 
orator,  and  a  perfect  master  of  ''  divine  philosophy.'**  Elo- 
quence, according  to  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  is  the  daughter  of 
freedom  and  of  peace.  Under  a  despotism  she  pines  away 
for  want  of  exercise,  and  amid  the  tumult  of  war  her  yoice 
is  drowned  by  the  clash  of  arms.  Eloquence  exists,  how- 
ever, in  the  rudest  periods  of  society,  and  is  called  into 
action  in  the  stormiest  times.  Ulysses  spoke  with  skill,  and 
the  words  of  Nestor  were  sweeter  than  honey.  But  it  was 
another  age  that  produced  Demosthenes.  Cherished  by 
education,  and  strengthened  by  the  arts  of  peace,  oratory  in 
its  noblest  form  appeared  in  Greece  at  a  later  period.  It  vfas 
intimately  connected  with  politics.  The  orator  was  the 
leader  of  the  people,  and  therefore  every  statesman  must  be 
an  orator.  The  sciences  of  Rhetoric  and  government  were 
regarded  as  inseparable,  and  in  the  brightest  days  of  Greece, 
success  in  them  was  considered  as  the  highest  summit  of 
human  excellence.  But  when  the  sun  of  Grecian  glory  was 
descending  towards  the  west,  another  science  rose  into  con- 
sequence and  contended  with  Rhetoric  for  the  place  of  honor. 
Philosophy  came  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  means  of 
education,  and  to  be  universally  cultivated  by  those  who 
wished  to  elevate  themselves  above  the  common  mass.  The 
four  most  distinguished  philosophical  schools,  the  Academic, 
the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epicurean,  each  main- 
tained a  Professor's  chair  at  Athens,  and  under  the  Roman 
Emperors  these  schools  became  state  institutions,  whose 
teachers  received  their  salaries  from  the  government.f  While 
rhetoric  was  taught  with  distinguished  success  at  Rhodes, 
the  subtile  and  metaphysical  genius  of  the  Greeks  found,  at 


*The  arts  and  sciences  belong  to  musical  education,  and 
this  ends  with  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  good.  Philoso- 
phy, therefore,  which  is  the  love  of  science  and  wisdom, 
which  relates  to  divine  things,  which  elevates  man  to  true 
freedom,  and  imparts  dignity  even  to  common  affairs — is  the 
most  perfect  music  an<^i  the  highest  of  all  cultures. 

fXhe  annual  stipenil  of  a  Professor  of  philosophy  is  stated 
at  ten  thousand,  and  of  a  Professor  of  politics  at  six  thousand 
drachmae.     Cramer's  Geschichte  der  Erziehung  1 :  35. 

3* 


9^  Gr^af!i4^,Ii$mMMik^patmd  Ps»» 

At|ieii9y  in  di9  speculations  of  philospphy  U»  native  element. 
The  age  at  which  the  youth  sought  the  philosophical  sohoobi 
is  not  well  defined,  but  the  years  devoted  to  this  onestudy: 
were  equal  to  those  of  our  college  course.  In  general  the^ 
youth  heard  lectures  in  philosophy  from  the  sixteenth  to  the; 
twentieth  year,  but  the  study  was  often  begun  as  in  the  case, 
of  Epicurus  in  boyhood.  The  remark  of  Cramer,*  that  the 
exteaisive  study  of  philosophy  among  any  people  is  a  sign,  if 
not  of  decrepitude  and  decay,  at  least  of  a  ripe  national 
character,  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Greece.  This  study: 
did  not  decline  with  the  corruption  of  morals  and  the  over- 
throw, of  freedom,  but  maintained  itself  in  vigor  for  centuries^ 
at  the  seat  of  science.  The  Athenians  re-built  the  gardens 
of  the  philosophers  as  often  as  the  barbarians  destroyed  them. 
In  concluding  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  Grecian  educa- 
tion, it  is  proper  to  refer  to  the  unfavorable  change  in  the 
mode  of  training  youth  at  Athens  about  the  time  of  Socrates. 
The  influence  of  the  state  in  education  was  far  more  decided, 
and  strong  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  periods  of  the  history 
of  Athens.  By  degrees  education  broke  away  from  the  re* 
straints  imposed  by  the  state,  and  became  to  a  great  extent  a 
private  matter.  This  change  seems  to  have  been  brought 
about  chiefly  by  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  to 
have  originated  in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  to  give 
tiieir  children  a  different  education  from  that  which  the  middle 
and  poorer  classes  could  obtain.  Its  influence  on  the  public 
morals  was  disastrous.  Combined  with  other  enervating 
causes  it  relaxed  the  springs  of  virtue,  introduced  general 
licentiousness  of  manners,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  final 
ruin  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  this  cor- 
ruption was  completed  without  remonstrance  or  without  a 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  morality  and  order. 
The  contest  between  the  rigid  severity  of  the  old  system  of 
education,  and  the  lax  liberality  of  the  new  is  ingeniously 


*  Oeschichte  der  Erziehung  1 :  471.  "  Nur  das  Eine  werde 
bemerkt,  dass,  je  alter  ein  valk  wird,  es  sich  desto  mehr  za 
Philosopbie  hinneigt  und  dass,  die^e  selbst  gewdhnlich  daa 
Zeichen  eines  gereiften  Volksleben  ist,  welches  die  Sonnen- 
seiite  seines  Daseins  uberschritten  hat,  wenn  sie  nicht  wohl 
gar  den  Grabste^n  desselbeii  bildet." 
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exhibited  by  Aristophanes.     In  his  play  of  The  Cloads,  the 

teachers  of  the  two  methods  are  represented  as  contending 

for  the  patronage  of  the  youth.    The  advocate  of  the  more 

recent  style  of  education  decries  the  ancient  discipline  as 

old  fashioned,  vulgar,  and  contemptible,  while  the  lover  of  the 

good  old  ways  in  reply  institutes  a  comparison  between  the 

two. 

'*  Thus  summoned  I  prepare  myself  to  speak 

Of  manneVs  primitive,  and  that  good  time. 

Which  I  have  seen,  when  discipline  prevailed, 

And  modesty  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws, 

No  babbling  theti  was  suffered  in  our  schools, 

The  scholar's  test  was  silence.    The  whole  group 

In  orderiy  procession  sallied  forth 

Right  onwards,  without  straggling,  to  attend 

Their  teacher  in  harmonics ;  though  the  snow 

Fell  on  them  thick  as  meal,  the  hardy  brood 

Breasted  the  storm  uncloakM ;  their  harps  were  strung 

Not  to  ignoble  strains,  for  they  were  taught 

A  loftier  key,  whether  to  chant  the  name 

Of  Pallas,  terrible  amidst  the  blaze 

Of  cities  overthrown,  or  wide  and  far 

To  spread,  as  custom  was,  the  echoing  peal — 

There  let  no  low  buffoon  intrude  his  tricks, 

Let  no  capricioQS  quavering  on  a  note. 

No  running  of  divisions  high  and  tow 

Break  the  pure  stream  of  harmony  ;  no  Phrynua 

Practising  wanton  warblings  out  of  place. 

Wo  to  his  back  that  so  was  found  offending ! 

Decent  and  chaste  their  postures  in  the  school 

Of  their  gymnastic  exercises ;  none 

Exposed  an  attitude  that  might  provoke 

Irregular  desire ;  their  lips  ne*er  moved 

In  love-inspiring  whispers,  and  their  walks 

From  eyes  obscene  were  sacred  and  secure ; 

Hot  herbs,  the  old  man^s  diet,  were  proscribed ; 

No  radish,  anise,  parsley,  decked  their  board  ; 

No  rioting,  nor  revelling  was  there, 

At  feast  or  frolic,  no  unseemly  touch 

Or  signal,  that  inspires  the  hint  impure. 

**  Yet  so  were  trained  the  ^roes,  that  imbrued 
The  field  of  Marathon  i«itn  hostile  blood ; 
This  discipline  it  was  that  braced  their  nerves 
And  fitted  them  for  conquest.    You,  forsooth. 
At  great  Minerva's  festival  produce 
Your  martial  dancers,  not  as  they  were  wotft, 
But  smothered  underneath  the  tawdry  load 
Of  cumbrous  armor,  till  I  sweat  to  see  them 
Dangling  their  shields  in  such  unseemly  sort 
As  mars  the  sacred  measure  of  the  dance. 
He  wiaetfierefore  young  man,  ai)4  tarn to'si^ 
^um  to  the  better  guide,  so  shall  you  learn 
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To  Bcorn  the  noisy  foram,  abnn  the  bath,    , 
And  turn  with  blushes  from  the  scene  impure  .* 
Then  conscious  innocence  shall  make  you  bold 
To  spurn  the  injurious,  but  to  reverend  age 
Meek  and  submissive,  rising  from  your  seat 
To  pay  the  homage  due,  nor  shall  you  ever 
Wrinfi:  the  parent's  soul,  or  stain  your  own. 
In  purity  of  manners  you  shall  live 
A  bright  example ;  vain  shall  be  the  lures 
Of  the  stage-wanton  floating  in  the  dance. 
Vain  all  her  arts  to  snare  you  in  her  arms, 
And  strip  you  of  your  virtue  and  good  name. 
No  petulant  reply  shall  you  oppose 
To  fatherly  commands,  nor  taunting  vent 
Irreverent  mockery  on  his  hoary  head. 
Crying,  *  Behold  Japetus  himself!* 
Poor  thanks  for  all  his  fond  parental  care. 

Not  so,  but  fair  and  fresh  in  youthful  bloom 
Amongst  our  young  athletics  you  shall  shine ; 
Not  in  the  forum  loitering  time  away 
In  gossip  prattle,  like  our  gang  of  idlers, 
Nor  yet  in  some  vexatious  paltry  suit 
Wrangling  and  quibbling  in  eur  petty  courts, 
But  in  the  solemn  academic  grove, 
Crowned  with  the  modest  reed,  tit  converse  hold 
With  your  collegiate  equals ;  there  serene, 
Cahn  as  the  scene  around  you,  underneath 
The  fragrant  foliage  where  the  ilex  spreads. 
Where  the  deciduous  poplar  strews  her  leaves, 
Where  the  tall  elm  tree  and  wide  spreading  plain 
Sigh  to  the  fanning  breeze,  you  shall  inhale^ 
Sweet  odors  wafled  in  the  breath  of  Spring.  * 
This  is  the  regimen  that  will  insure 
A  healthful  body  and  a  vigorous  mind, 
A  countenance  serene,  expanded  chest, 
Heroic  stature,  and  a  temperate  tongue. 
But  take  these  modern  roasters,  and  behold 
These  blessings  all  reversed ;  a  pallid  cheek. 
Shrunk  shoulders,  chest  contracted,  sapless  limbs, 
A  tongue  that  never  rests,  and  mind  debased 
By  their  vile  sophistry,  perversely  taught 
To  call  good  evil,  evil  good,  and  be 
That  thing  which  nature  spurns  at,  that  diseaadi 
A  mere  Antimachus,  a  sink  ol^v^e."* 

In  the  same  connection  the  poet  describes,  in  an  amusing 
style,  the  effects  of  the  new  principles  of  education  on  the 
manners  of  the  youth.    An  anxious  father,  driren  from  his 


*  Mitchell's  Aristophanes  II :  104—117.      (Nubes  960  seq.) 
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bed  before  the  dawn  of  day  by  inability  to  sleep,  expresses 
his  impatience  at  the  extravagance  of  his  son 

*<There*8]iny  young  hopeful  too,  he  sleeps  it  through, 
Snag  under  five  fat  blankets  at  the  least, 
Would  I  could  sleep  so  sound !  but  my  poor  eyes 
Have  no  sleep  in  them ;  what  with  debts  and  duns 
And  stable  keeper*s  bills,  which  this  fine  spark 
Heaps  on  nsy  back,  I  lie  awake  the  whilst, 
And  what  cares  be  but  to  coU  up  his  locks, 
Ride,  drive  his  hoises,  dream  of  them  all  nigjbt. 
Whilst  I,  poor  devil,  may  go  hang."* 

In  passing  from  Greece  to  Rome,  the  first  difference  that 
we  notice  between  the  mode  of  training  youth  in  the  two 
nations  is,  that  at  Rome  education  was  nqit,  as  in  Greece,  the 
business  of  the  state.  In  both  countrijes  the  same  general 
views  of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  individual  prevailed. 
If  the  state  was  prominent  among  the  Greeks,  so  was  it 
among  the  Romans.  If  the  Greek  must  live  and  die  in  the 
state,  so  also  must  the  Roman.  Nevertheless  at  Rome  the 
state,  except  in  special  cases,  interfered  very  little  with  the 
training  of  the  youth,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  public 
education.  In  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  education,  the 
common  people  in  the  good  times  of  the  republic,  had  none 
at  all.f  They  had  no  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
no  systematic  physical  training  similar  to  the  Greek  gymnas- 
tics. Education  among  the  Romans  was  a  domestic  matter. 
The  youth  remained  at  home  with  his  parents  during  all  that 
period,  which  at  Athens  was  spent  at  school.     The  parents 


♦  MitchelFs  Aristophanes  II :  8.  (id.  8—18.) 
'  1 1^  must  not,  however,  from  this  be  inferred  that  the  lower 
elassos  among  the  Romans  were  destitute  of  all  culture. 
Rode  as  at  the  period  referred  to  they  doubtless  were,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  characterized  by  a  hii^h  degree  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  energy.  *'  Indessen  haben  auch  die  Rdmer 
in  dieser  Hinsichtvor  den  iibrigen  Yolkern  eineu  wesentlichen 
Vorzug,  und  diesea  Mochten  wir  namentlich  darin  finden, 
dass  bei  ihnen  die  plebejiscbe  Jugond,  schon  in  der  friiherst- 
en  Zeiten,  nicht  alter  Biidung  fremd  blieb,  wenn  diese  aach 
von  der  patricischen  wesentlich  verscliieden  war."  Cramer's 
Geschichte  der  Erziehung  1 :  414. 
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were  regarded  as  the  natural  teachers  pf  the  child^  and  od 
them  the  education  depended.  Many  distinguished  Romans^ 
for  instance  Cato  ana  Augustus,  instructed  their  children 
either  wholly  or  in  part  themselves.  There  were  indeed 
some  schools  at  Rome,  but  a  system  of  common  schools  for 
the  people,  such  as  the  Athenians  maintained  from  a  verv 
early  ppriod,  was  there  unknown.  Plutarch  finds  fault  with 
Numa  because  he  instituted  no  system  of  education,  and 
thinks  he  showed  himself  in  this  much  inferior  to  Lycurgus."^ 
The  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Ronwin  education 
in  respect  to  female  influence  was  very  great.  Among  the 
Orientals  and  the  Greeks,  education  was  wholly  engross- 
ed by  the  men.  The  mind  of  woman  (with  the  singular  ex- 
ception of  the  Courtesans)  was  not  cultivated,  and  of  course 
she  was  not  fitted  to  exert  an  extensive  influence  in  educa- 
tion. At  Rome  the  prominence  of  woman  was  a  new  devel- 
opment in  the  history  of  humanity.  Numa,  by  his  institu- 
tions, elevated  the  wife  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  her 
husband.  She  received  the  keys  at  marriage,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  share  in  the  work  of  education.  In  Greece,  ma- 
ternal responsibility  ceased  when  the  boy,  at  the  age  of  seven, 
was  withdrawn  from  female  supervision  and  committed  to 
the  charge  of  teachers.  From  this  time  the  mother  was  not 
allowed  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  her  son.  Even  at  Athens  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  cultivation  and  refinement  that  prevailed, 
the  women  were  far  from  being  qualified  for  the  business  of 
instruction.  Shut  up  in  the  female  apartments,  and  watched 
with  oriental  jealousy,  they  spent  their  time  in  decorating 
their  persons  or  overseeing  household  afiairs.  But  at  Rome, 
woman  moved  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  exerted  a  far  nobler 
influence.  Antiquity  has  transmitted  to  us  no  more  beauti- 
ful conception  than  that  of  a  Ropnan  matron  training  up  her 
children.  The  lofty  virtue  which  the  Roman  institutions 
cherished  never  appeared  more  charming  than  when,  soften- 
ed by  the  tenderness  of  maternal  affection,  and  surrounded 
by  the  attractions  of  female  beauty,  it  was  occu^ed  in  the 
important  work  of  moulding  the  youthful  mind.  The  author 
of  the  Dialogue  De  Oratoribus,  who  ascribes  the  decline  of 
eloquence  and  the  arts  in  the  later  days  to  the  negligence  of 


Comparison  of  Numa  and  L^curgsii. 
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.parents,  the  ignorance  of  teacheis,  and  the  indolence  of 
youth,  has  occasion  to  describe  the  influence  of  mothers  in  the 
good  days  of  the  Republic.  '^  Each  one's  son,  bom  of  a  yir- 
tuous  wife,  was  educated  not  in  the  hut  of  a  bought  nurse, 
but  in  the  lap  and  bosom  of  his  mother,  whose  especial  praise 
it  was  to  manage  the  family  and  be  devoted  to  her  children. 
Some  elder  relative  also  was  selected,  to  whose  approved  and 
excellent  management  all  the  (Spring  of  the  family  might  be 
intrusted,  in  whose  presence  it  was  not  permitted  to  spei\)L 
an  improper  word  or  do  a  dishonorable  action.  And  she, 
regulated  with  integrity  and  propriety,  not  only  the  studies 
and  employments  but  also  the  sports  and  relaxations  of  the 
Iboys.  So  we  have  understood  that  Cornelia  the  mother  pf 
Gracchi,  Aurelia  the  mother  of  Caesar,  and  Atia  of  Augustus, 
superintended  their  education  and  instructed  these  young 
pnnces.  This  discipline  and  strictness  aimed  at  this,  that 
each  one's  mind  ingenuous  and  pure,  and  perverted  by  no  evil 
influences,  might  heartily  embrace  honorable  employments 
and  whether  it  inclined  to  military  life,  or  civil  law,  or  the 
study  of  eloquence,  might  pursue  that  alone,  and  thoroughly 
acquire  it."* 

Plutarch  says  that  though  the  Gracchi  had  greater  natural 
advantages  than  any  other  men  in  Rome,  yet  they  owed 
more  to  their  mother  than  to  nature  ;t  and  Cicero  tells  us 
that  Gracchus  was  instructed  from  his  boyhood  by  his  mother 
Cornelia,  and  by  her  direction  taught  the  Greek  language4 
We  are  not  indeed  to  suppose  that  all  Roman  mothers  were 
Cornelias,  Aurelias,  or  Alias.  These  were  remarkable  wo- 
men. Yet  they  show  us  what  some  Roman  mothers  were, 
and  they  set  before  us  the  pattern  of  maternal  character  to 
which  thousands  of  mothers  at  Rome  bore  some  resemblance. 
But  these  were  specimens  of  female  character  such  as  Greoci^ 
never  produced.  At  Sparta,  the  women  by  the  institutio^i 
of  Lycurgus  were  removed  from  their  proper  sphere  and  ix^ 


*  De  Oratoribus  ^28. 

t  Plut.  Gracch.  vit.  ^I. 

X  Fait  Gracchus  di1igenti4  Cornelise  matris  a  puero  doctus, 
et  GrsBcis  Uteris  eruditus.  Cic.  Brut.  §27.  Legiqaus  epistolas 
CornelisB,  matris  Gracchorum ;  apparet,  Alios  non  tam  ip 
gremio  educates,  quam  in  sermone  ms^tf^s,  lb  ^59* 
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spired  with  a  masculine  spirit,  which,  although  it  maintained 
a  race  of  heroes,  was  nevertheless  unnatural  and  unlovely. 
Their  judgment  was  sharpened  and  their  views  elevated,  but 
all  the  softer  and  gentler  affections  of  the  sex  were  crushed 
by  the  absorbing  spirit  of  nationality.  But  at  Rome,  feeling 
was  cherished — the  natural  and  beautiful  emotions  of  the 
heart  were  not  blighted,  and  there  woman  appeared  in  her 
native  dignity  and  grace.  The  Spartan  mothers  taught  their 
sons  how  to  die,  the  Roman  how  to  live  and  die  too.  If  any 
one  would  see  the  difference  between  the  highest  specimens 
of  female  cultivation  at  Athens  and  at  Rome,  let  him  ob- 
serve on  the  one  hand  the  beautiful  but  dissolute  Aspasia 
teaching  Socrates  the  art  of  speaking,  and  on  the  other  Cor- 
nelia presenting  to  her  jeweled  visitor  her  well  instructed 
children  with  the  memorable  expression  of  maternal  affection" 
and  maternal  pride,  "  These  are  my  jewels  !"  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  what  influence  such  mothers  must  have  exerted 
on  Roman  education.  As  the  youth  remained  until  fifteen 
alwiays  at  home,  the  moulding  power  of  the  mother  was  de- 
cisive. And  we  may  see  the  relation  between  this  mode  of 
education  and  the  character  of  the  Romans.  Maternal  in- 
fluence is  exertei  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  law  as  in  a  gen- 
eral and  more  silent  way,  by  the  force  of  affection ;  and 
history  tells  us  that  the  earlier  Romans  in  their  public  affairs 
were  governed  less  by  law  than  by  feeling  and  custom.* 
The  dignity  of  a  Roman  mother  had  power  to  restrain  the 
most  impetuous  youth,  and  her  sacred  image  hovering  over 
him,  like  the  vision  of  a  goddess,  pointed  him  to  the  path  of 
virtue  and  of  honor.  It  was  the  glory  of  Coriolanus  to  give 
his  mother  joy.f 

Another  feature  of  the  Roman  education  which  distinguish- 
ed it  from  that  of  the  Greeks  is,  that  its  prevailing  character 
was  not  intellectual  but  moral.  The  Athenians  cultivated  the 
intellect,  the  Romans  the  affections.  We  have  said  indeed, 
that  the  Athenians  aimed  in  their  education  at  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  powers  of  the  man.  And  so  they  did.  But 
the  actual  result  of  their  system  was  a  high  state  of  intellec- 


•  "  Non  pas  par  crainte,  non  pas  par  raison,  mais  par  pas- 
sion."    Montesquieu, 
t   Plut.  Life  of  Coriolanus. 
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taal  cultivationy  and  a  taste  of  the  most  exquisite  refinement, 
while  the  moral  sense  was  blunted  by  vice.  The  Roman 
education  in  this  respect  approached  more  to  the  Spartan 
than  to  the  Athenian,  and  in  moral  effect  it  far  surpassed 
both.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Orientals  li? ed  in  the  future, 
the  Greeks  in  the  present,  and  the  Romans  in  the  past.  And 
it  is  true  that  the  Romans  in  tlieir  education  made  great  use 
of  history.     Reverence  for  their  ancestors  may  even  be  re- 

Skrded  as  its  central  point.  Their  forefathers  were  deified, 
e  faults  of  their  more  immediate  predecessors  were  forgot- 
ten, their  virtues  magnified,  and  their  characters  held  up  as 
patterns  for  imitation.  Not  only  distinguished  men,  but 
women  also  were  eulogised  in  funeral  orations.*  The  first 
Cssar  pronounced  over  the  body  of  his  wife,  such  an  oration, 
in  which  he  set  forth  her  virtues.f  The  moral  effect  of  these 
things  was  great.  The  principle  of  reverence  was  strongly 
developed.  Deference  to  superiors  was  insisted  on  as  the 
comer-stone  of  character, j:  and  the  youth  who  refused  (»r  neg- 
lected to  rise  up  in  the  presence  ol  age  was  punished  wim 
death.^  In  the  Roman  education,  everything  pointed  to  de- 
corum.H      Whatever  might  be  the  virtues  oi  the  Roman 

J'outh,  modesty  was  to  be  the  crown  and  glory  of  them  all. 
f  the  want  of  courage  was  disgraceful,  so  also  was  the  want 
of  modesty.  When  Cato  ^said  he  wished  for  youth  who 
should  turn  red  and  not  white,  he  expressed  the  universal 
feeling  of  Rome. 

Another  feature  of  the  Roman  education  was  that  it  aimed 
chiefly  at  utility.  As  in  the  literature,  so  in  the  education 
of  the  Romans  the  practical  feeling  predominated.  With 
the  Greeks,  music  was  so  important  a  branch  that  it  embrac- 
ed all  others,  and  with  them,  music  led  to  the  development 


*   Liv.  V :   50.     Plut,  De  Virtutibus  Muiierum. 
t  Plut.  C.  Jul.  Caes.  Vit.  ^5. 

X  Apud  antiquissimos  Romanorum  neque  generi  neque 
pecunise  praestantior  honos  tribui  quam  aetati  solitns  ;  major- 
eaque  natu  4  minoribus  colebantur  ad  deClm  prope  et  paren- 
tum  vicem  ;  atque  omni  in  loco,  inque  omni  specie  honoris 
priores  patioresque  habiti.  A.  Gellii  Noct.  Att.  II :  14. 
Cramer's  Geschichte  der  Erziehung  1 :  367. 
Cic«  De  Officius  1 :   85. 
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cdf  a  wotid  of  ideas  of  beauty  and  taste.  But  the  Romans 
Qultivated  chiefly  the  understanding.  In  their  objects  of  ia* 
9tr.U€tion  they  aimed  more  at  actual  life — ^at  the  wants  of 
the  citizens,  and  of  the  state. 

This  difference  of  character  may  be  seen  in  the  objects 
iox  which  the  two  nations  pursued  the  same  studies.     The 
Qreeks,  as  we  have  said,  regarded  Geometry  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  Philosophy.     The  Romans  esteemed  it  for  purposes 
of  measurement.    With  the  Romans,  reading,  writing,  and 
reckoning  were  the  three  chief  branches,  because  they  wtt»^ 
the  most  useful.     The  Greeks  thought  that  all  kno^vledge  i» 
desirable,  and  aimed  not  at  utility  only,  but  at  nature  and 
truth.    Among  the  Greeks,  development  was  the  prominent 
idea,  among  the  Romans,  instruction.     The  fine  arts  were 
cultivated  with  ardor  by  the  Greeks,  and  esteemed  above  all 
else.     But  the  Romans  asked  first  what  is  useful,  and  after- 
wards, or  not  at  aU,  what  is  beautiful.     The  whole  life  of  the 
Greek  was  a  struggle,  and  a  struggle  for  what?    For  a 
biianch  of  olive  or  a  sprig  of  laurel  which  might  be  twined 
in  a  graceful  wreath  around  his  brow.     But  the  Koman  valued 
the  olivp  or  the  myrtle  not  merely  for  the  wreath,  but  for  the 
fruit  which  it  furnished.     This  outward  and  mercenary  aim 
of  Roman  education  was  a  theme  of  satire  for  the  poets,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Juvenal  and  Horace.*     There  was  no  regard 
for  science  and  art  for  their  own  sake,  but  they  were  cultivat- 
ed only  for  the  use  of  the  state.     In  physical  education  the 
Greeks  exercised  the  body,  because  it  is  the  veil  and  ins^u- 
ment  of  the  noble  spirit  oi  man ;  the  Romans  trained  it  only 
as  a  preparation  for  war.     Hence  physical  education  was 
much  less  esteemed  by  the  Romans  than  by  the  Greeks,     in 
Greece,  &one  but  freemen  cultivated  gymnastics.  But  the  Ro- 
mans looked  on  gymnastics,  except  in  relation  to  war,  as  fit  for 
slaves  rather  than  freemen,  and  considered  the  prevalence  of 
such  exercises  as  evidence  of  effeminacy.     The   Romans 
were  the  only  nation  of  antiquity  that  cultivated  foreign  lan- 
^ages.     This  study,  however,  was  prosecuted  only  in  the 
later  ages,  and  their  pursuit  of  it  was  owing  not  to  a  loTe  of 
literature,  but  to  the  necessity  imposed  by  the  extent  of  their 
possessions. 


•  ' Jav.  Sat.  XI V.    HonSat.!!:  3. 
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We  have  seen  that  in  the  Grredaa  education,  rhetoric  amii 
philosophy  went  hand  in  handt  and  that  the  metaphysieid' 
ffeoius  of  the  Greeks  at  length  caused  philosophy  to  stalid 
^h  as  the  highest  summit  of  intellectual  culture.     But  sacfaf 
was  not  the  result  at  Rome.  The  idea  of  Isocrates,  that  oratory 
is  the  pinnacle  of  human  excellence,  and  that  a  faultless  ora*- 
tor  is  toe  most  perfect  specimen  of  human  nature,  was  first 
nationalized  in  the  Roman  world.     The  genius  of  Rome  was^ 
not  of  a  philosophical  cast.  Philosophy,  as  well  as  all  culture,- 
was  introduced  into  Rome  by  the  Greeks,  and  in  later  times' 
it  was  extensively  cultivated  there.    But  it  never  found  w 
genial  soil.    Rome  produced  no  great  philosopher.     The^ 
versatile  genius  of  Cicero  gave  him  a  taste  for  philosophical 
studies,  and  his  writings  show  that  he  knew  how  to  prune 
away  the  rhetorical  amplifications  of  which  he  was  so  fond, 
and  to  approach  in  his  style  more  nearly  to  the  simplicity 
which  philosophy  requires.     But  the  orator  is  ever  bursting 
forth  and  assuming  his  native  predominance.     Even  in  his* 
treatises  on  the  theory  of  rhetoric  itself  the  j)rao^tca2  is  always 
uppermost.     In  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  both  rhetoric  and. 
philosophy  were  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  regarded  atf ' 
nighly  dangerous  to  the  public  morals.     The  old  simplicity* 
and  sternness  struggled  long  against  them,  and  through  the 
influence  of  Cato,  the  Greek  philosophers  and  rhetoricians 
were  at  length  banished  frome  Rome.*    We  must  no  doubt* 
suppose  that  there  was  something  in  the  doctrine  and  charae^ 
ters  of  the  men  who  then  taught  philosophy  and  rhetoric  that- 
increased  the  existing  prejudice  against  such  studies.     But 
after  the  introduction  of  philosophy  into  the  Latin  language- 
by  Cicero,  and  especially  after  the  establishment  of  an  extent' 
sive  intercourse  witii  Greece  through  the  Roman  conquests  in' 
the  east,  it  was  impossible  to  repress  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric.     Teachers  in  both  these  sciences  were  eagerly 
sought  by  the  youth  at  home  and  abroad.  Rhetoric  especially 
was  cultivated  with  ardor.     Caesar  not  only  wrote  commenta- 
ries in  the  camp  and  a  Latin  grammar,  but  also  assiduously 
practised  declamations.!     Tn  the  early  days  of  the  republic 
unconditional  obedience  prevailed  in  the  armies  of  Rome,  but 


*  Bucheri  Jnstitmiones  f]istor.  Philos.  387. 
t  Cramer's  Geschichte  der  ErEiekung  1 :  423. 
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ia  later  times,  and  especially  under  the  empire,  oratory  was 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  influencing  the  troops.  Not  Csesar 
alone  but  Pompey,  Anthony,  Augustus,  and  other  Roman 
commanders  were  in  the  constant  habitof  declamation.  While 
the  speculative  spirit  of  the  Greeks  delighted  in  philosophy,  the 

E radical  feeling  of  the  Romans  preferred  oratory.  In  the 
igher  schools  at  Rome,  rhetoric  became  in  later  times  the 
chief  means  of  intellectual  discipline.  Law  and  eloquence 
were  there  re^rded  as  the  noblest  objects  of  pursuit.  The 
bonds  of  Grecian  philosophy,  which  lor  centuries  bourid  the 
modem  world,  are  broken  ;  but  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome 
has  mven  permanent  laws  to  Christendom. 

Thus  have  we  sketched  some  of  the  features  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  education.  In  doing  this  we  have  aimed  not 
at  the  exhibition  of  details  but  at  the  development  of  princi- 
ples ;  for  there  was  not  time  for  both,  and  the  root  is  more 
essential  thun  the  branch.  If  any  one  supposes  that  because 
the  institutions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  passed  away 
two  thousand  years  ago,  their  characteristics  are  to  us  of  no 
practical  importance,  he  errs ;  for  human  nature  remains 
unchanged,  and  the  principles  which  must  govern  the  right 
education  of  man  are  immutable 

The  nature,  limits,  and  application  of  the  power  of  the 
state  in  education ;  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  education 
to  all  the  children  of  the  state  ;  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose ;  the  necessity,  and  the  mode  of  physical  culture ; 
the  union  of  development  and  instruction ;  the  systematic 
employment  of  music  as  an  instrument  of  education ;  the  cuU 
tivatioii  of  the  taste  in  connection  vviih  morals ;  and  the  rela- 
tion of  philosophy  and  oratory  to  each  other  and  to  education 
as  a  whole ; — these  points  in  the  Grecian  system  are  of  equal 
interest  in  our  own.  Nor  are  those  which  have  been  touched 
upon  in  the  Roman  education  less  practical.  The  plastic 
power  of  domestic  education  without  the  interference  of  the 
state  ;  the  influence  of  mothers  and  of  the  whole  female  sex  ; 
tho  principle  of  utility  in  education,  and  the  superior  advantages 
which  allcnd  the  cultivation  of  ilje  moral  part  of  our  nature, 
are  topics  which  must  command  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
called  to  influence  the  opinions  of  their  countrymen  on  this 
important  subject. 

We  boast  ourselves  the  freest  and  best  educated  nation  the 
world  has  ever  seen.    And  doubtless  we  have  many  advanta- 
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ges  of  poshion,  and  some  excellencies  of  character.  But^e 
make  this  boast  in^ith  Iwo  liitle  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  a 
very  limited  acquaintance  with  fads.  The  truth  is  that  as  in 
theoretical  education  we  are  mere  children,  so  in  practical 
education  we  are  only  unskilful  beginners.  If  the  spirit  of 
Plato  were  restored  to  this  world,  and  instead  of  being  trans- 
ported to  the  classic  soil  of  his  native  Greece,  were  set  down 
m  one  of  our  villages,  and  after  having  been  pointed  to  the 
place  where  our  youth  are  prepared  for  the  highest  stage  of 
their  education,  were  told,  "  This  is  the  Academy P^  what  Slink 
ou  he  would  say  ?  It  may  not  be  easy  to  determine  what 
e  would  say^  (for  the  Greeks  were  polished  men,)  but  as 
his  mind  reverted  to  the  graceful  proportions,  the  fluted 
columns,  and  the  embowering  groves  oi  the  original  Academus^ 
we  are  sure  he  must  think  that  his  eye  had  lighted  on  a  very 
imperfect  imitation.  If  a  Grecian  of  the  age  of  Pericles  were 
shown  one  of  our  school-houses — standing  on  or  m  ihe  street, 
its  windows  broken,  its  steps  gone,  its  door  creaking,  its  one 
chair  wrenched  out  of  shape,  its  desk  reeling  to  its  tail, — and 
were  informed  that  this  is  the  place  where  our  children  are 
educated — where  their  faculties  are  developed,  their  taste 
formed,  their  first  impressions  of  science  received,  and  their 
intellectual  character  to  a  great  extent  fixed, — should  he  speak 
out  his  thoughts,  it  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  exclaim, 
"  No  wonder  they  are  barbarians !"  He  would  undoubtedly 
suppose  himself  in  Scyihia.*     There  is  among  us  a  great 


*  Since  this  passage  was  indited,  the  writer  has  met  with 
a  description  of  the  school-houses  in  one  of  the  best  counties 
of  a  state  which,  in  respect  to  education,  is  second  to  none  in 
the  Union,  It  is  by  W.  K.  B.  Hubbard,  of  Northamp'on,  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  few  sentences  are  here  extracted  :  **  In  many 
districts,  the  poorest  and  most  unsightly  building  that  offend^ 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  the  school-house.  Is  there  some- 
where near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  district  a  gore  of 
land  unsuitable  for  cultivation — valueless  as  a  building  spot 
even  for  a  blacksmith's  shop— some  sand  bank,  or  some  marsh, 
of  which  the  frogs  have  held  undisputed  possession  time  out 
of  mind,  there  you  may  expect  to  find  a  temple  of  science. 
There  the  youth  of  many  generations  are  to  congregate,  and 
imbibe  principles  and   acquire  habits  which  will  accompany 


i^ferk  yiet  to  bfe  donii  ih  educgrtion.  And  the  first  if  liottM' 
most  irapoirtant  part  of  the  worit  is  to  acquire  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  Theoretical  knowledge  must 
pi^cede  or  accompany  practical  efforts,  or  they  will  be  sadly 
misdirected.  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  some  other  portions  of  the  Union  have  already 
taken  in  this  matter  important  steps.  In  some  of  these  states 
Bbards  of  Education  have  been  established,  officers  created, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  spend  their  time  for  the  improvement  of 
education,  and  appropriations  more  or  less  liberal  made  to 
colleges,  academies,  and  common  schools.  A  beginning- 
imperfect  though  it  is — yet  a  beginning  has  been  made.  But 
there  are  still  some  states  even  in  New  England,  and  a  much 
larger  number  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  have  hith- 
erto sat  by  in  silence  and  looked  idly  on.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  this  indifference  will  not  be  much  longer  con- 
tinued. 

It  m&y  not  be  improper,  in  concluding  this  article,  to  briiig 
into  view  a  topic  which  there  is  here  no  room  to  examine  at 
length,  but  which  seems  to  us  to  deserve  a  more  extensive 
and  thorough  examination  than  it  has  yet  received.  We  refer 
to  the  question,  **  What  in  a  national  view  2>  the  legitimate 
conneaoion  between  education  and  religion  ?^^  Some,  while 
they  admit  that  physical  and  inlelleclual  education  are  not 
sufficient  to  produce  national  morality,  because  this  is  not 
their  object,  nevertheless  imagine  that  the  end  in  view  can 
be  attained  by  the  introduction  of  a  code  of  ethics,  and  a  suita- 
ble attention  to  moral  education.     If  religion  exists  in  the 


them  through  life.  Most  of  the  dwelling  houses  have  an  air  of 
neatness  and  comfort;  many  have  shade  trees  and  ornamental 
shrubbery  about  them.  But  if  you  find  a  weather-beaten 
buildincr,  with  its  blinds  swinging  upon  one  hinge,  or  lying 
upon  the  ground — with  clapboards  flapping  in  the  vvind — with 
windo^  panes  filled  with  hats  and  shawls — with  a  pile  of 
logs  before  the  door,  without  a  tree  or  shrub  to  relieve  the 
eye,  and  every  thing  around  indicating  the  march,  not  of  mind, 
but  of  the  destroyer  ;  depend  upon  it,  that  is  the  place  selected 
for  the  wooing  of  the  muses.  Come  may  think  this  an  over- 
drawn picture,  but  it  is  from  real  life.  Would  that  it  existed 
only  in  imagination." 
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community,  it  iS|  they  think,  sufficient  i;trithout  an  attempt  to 
introduce  it  into  systems  of  education.  jOthers  beheve  that  if 
national  morality  is  to  be  secured,  religion  ought  to  be  and 
must  be  a  constituent  element  of  national  education.  Eren 
if  they  admit  with  M.  Guizot,"*  that  morality  in  its  elements 
can  be  distinguished  from  religion,  yet  they  deny  that  it  can 
be  sustained  without  religion  by  education  of  any  kind  or  of 
all  kinds.  To  us  it  appears  that  on  this  subject  much  is  to  be 
learned  from  antiquity.  The  importance  of  religion  and  the 
insufficiency  of  education  without  it  to  secure  morality  and 
give  permanence  to  free  institutions,  are  abundantly  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  the  two  nations  of  which  we  hare  been 
speaking.  Greece  was  educated,  but  her  columns  fell.  In 
the  midst  of  the  most  splendid  developments  of  Grecian 
genius,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  could  not  save  his 
country,  because  her  morals  were  destroyed.  Respecting  the 
moral  impotence  of  education  in  Greece  we  have  the  lesti* 
mony  of  Professor  Meiners.  ''But  a  sad  observation  is  this, 
that  in  the  very,  position  in  which  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  acquirements  and  arts  in  which  the  youth  were  instructed 
increased,  education  itself  grew  worse,  and  that  the  more 
tlieir  minds  were  accomplished  with  beautiful  and  rare  arts 
and  attainments,  the  more  their  morals  and  hearts  were  cor* 
rupted."t  Rome,  when  she  knew  but  little,  was  virtuous  and 
free.  On  the  other  hand,  when  she  knew  much,  she  was 
corrupted  by  vice  and  oppressed  by  arbitrary  power.  At  the 
most  enlightened  period  of  Italian  history,  previous  to  the 
despotism  of  the  Caesars,  Cato  Uticensis,  despairing  of  the 
liberties  of  Rome,  bared  his  bosom  to  his  sword.  We  have 
said  that  the  Roman  education  was  in  a  moral  view  superior 
to  the  Athenian.  The  cultivation  of  the  principle  of  reverence, 
the  constant  appeal  to  some  rule  of  right  or  of  decorum,  and 
th^  elevation  of  maternal  influence  gave  to  the  Roman  educa- 
tion in  this  respect  an  advantage  over  the  Greek.  The  moral 
tendencies  of  the  mode  of  training  youth  at  Rome  were  not 
without  their  salutary  influence.  But  after  all  it  was  not  these 
that  fixed  the  moral  character  of  the  Romans,  for  that  was 
formed  by  the  religious  insiitutions  of  Numa.  '  It  must  be 


*  History  of  Civilization  p.  117. 
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remembered  that  in  the  best  days  of  both  Greece  and  Rome, 
education  and  religio|i  were  inseparable.  If  the  Greeks  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  science  were  corrupt,  the  reason  was  not 
indeed  that  they  had  no  religion,  but  tnat  their  religion  was 
corrupt.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  religicms  of 
Greece  and  of  early  Rome  were  the  same.  For,  while  the 
former,  aiming  at  the  imagination  and  not  the  heart,  was  sen- 
sual in  its  character  and  debased  by  the  most  revolting  fables 
of  the  Gods,  the  latter  contained  many  elements  of  a  sound 
natural  theology.  The  absence  of  images,  the  overseeing 
providence,  if  not  the  unity  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  accountability  of  man,  and  the  doctrine  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  were  elements  of  the  early  Roman 
religion  which  gave  it  no  small  amount  of  moral  injfluence. 
The  first  Romans  were  an  eminently  pious  race,  and  therefore 
they  were  moral.  But  this  subject  cannot  here  be  pursued.* 
We  therefore  close  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  since  * 
the  agitation  of  the  questions,  ''  Shall  religion  be  incorporated 
into  our  systems  of  education  ?"  "  And  if  so,  in  what  way 
shall  this  be  done  ?"  has  been  commenced,  this  agitation  will 
be  continued  till  the  momentous  bearings  of  the  subject  are 
fully  understood.  For  on  the  solution  of  these  difficult  prob- 
lems depend  in  our  country  the  prevalence  of  morality,  the 
stability  of  freedom,  the  security  of  right,  and  the  safety  of 
life  itself. 


*  For  authority  respecting  the  character  of  the  religion  of 
early  Rome,  and  its  superiority  over  that  of  Greece,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  Plutarch's  Life  of  Numa ;  August.  De  Civitate 
Dei  IV :  31, 1 :  131 ;  Teriull.  Apologet  ^25 ;  Dion.  Hal.  II : 
18,  19,  75 ;  Polyb  VI:  54  ;  Cic.  De  Harusp.  Respons.  ^  9  ; 
Bolingbroke's  Works  IV  :  427  ;  Kreulzers  Symbolik  II :  992, 
993  ;  Kegels  Werke  (Vorlesungen  Ueber  die  Philosophie  der 
Geschichte)  IX :  297.  **  According  to  the  common  idea,  the 
Roman  religion,  with  a  change  of  name  only,  was  the  same 
as  the  Greek.  Upon  a  closer  inspection,  however,  the  most 
striking  difference  shows  itself."  '^In  all  circumstances  the 
Roman  was  pious,"  etc.  For  a  contrary  view  see  Meiners  De 
Vero  Deo  p.  17:  Buchholz  Philosophische  Uutersuchungen 
ueber  die  Romer  1 :  35. 
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ARTICLE  III. 
Examination  of  Pbof.  Stuart  on  Hxbrbw«^  IX :  16-18* 

By  Rer.  Albert  BaisM,  Putor  oif  the  Pint  ^ratbjteriaa  Church,  2*hi)adelphlm. 


ySig  SmAiixHf  ^avordv  ava/yxyi  (pip%<f6bu  rw  dtuAs^iivov. 


16  Ovw 

17  Ajo^^xi}  ySig 

18  OBiv  ol6*  4  f^iu^  X^P'^  u\'iMTtig  hyx6iaim(fTtfH. 


This  passage  is  rendered  in  the  common  version,  **  For 
where  a  testament  is,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the 
death  of  the  testator.  For  a  testament  is  of  force  after  men 
are  dead  ;  otherwise  it  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  tes- 
tator liveth.  Whereupon  neither  the  first  testament  was 
dedicated  without  blood," 

It  is  rendered  by  Prof.  Stuart  (Com.  on  the  Hebrews,  p, 
607*)  "  Moreover,  where  there  is  a  testament,  il  is  necessary 
that  the  death  of  the  testator  should  take  place ;  because  a 
testament  is  valid  in  respect  to  those  only  who  are  dead, 
since  it  hath  no  force  while  the  testator  is  living.  Hence, 
not  even  the  first  [covenant]  was  ratified  without  blood." 

In  the  explanation  of  this  passage  two  interpretations  have 
been  proposed.  The  first  is  that  which  i«  found  in  our 
common  version,  and  which  is  defended  by  Prof.  Stuart,  by 
which  the  word  6i(i6^xr\  is  rendered  testament  or  will;  and  the 
other,  that  which  regards  the  word  as  meaning  covenant. 
Distinguished  names  may  be  found  defending  each  of  the 
interpretations  proposed,  and  though  the  current  of  authori- 
ty has  been  in  favor  of  the  interpretation  defended  by  Prof. 
S.,  yet  it  is  not  so  decided  as  to  make  it  improper  to  enquire 
into  the  validity  of  this  exposition. 

As  the  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  important  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  depends  on 
the  sense  affixed  to  the  word  5ia^w»  it  will  be  proper  to  pre- 
cede the  particular  examination  of  the  passage,  by  a  brief 
enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  this  word. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  single  term  in  the  Bible  that  is  more 
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important  than  this,  or  the  significations  attached  to  whicb 
ramifies  itself  farther,  and  gives  form  to  more  views  in  the^ 
ology.  I  need  not  say  that  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  entire 
systems  of  belief  in  regard  to  covenants  ;  that  the  view& 
attached  to  this  vrorf  modify  or  control  the  views  vrhich  we 
entertain  of  the  divine  dealings  with  Adam  and  with  all  hi^ 
posterity,  and  that  the  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  plai> 
of  redemption  are  also  moulded  very  much  by  the  sense 
attached  to  this  word.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of 
immense  moment,  whether  the  usual  explanations  of  this> 
word  are  true,  or  whether  they  do  not  t^d  to  lead  the  mind 
into  error.  It  has  bee»  no  common  calamity,  if  erroneous 
Tiews  of  the  meaning  of  this  word  have  been  allowed  to  lead 
a  mind  like  that  of  Prof.  »S.  into  error  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible. 

The  word  ^rotd^x^j  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  thirty-lhrce 
times.  It  is  translated  covenant  in  the  common  verson,  in 
Luke  i :  72,  Acts  iii :  25 }  vii :  8,  Rom.  ix  ;  4;^  si :  27,  Gal.r 
iii :  16,  17;  iv  ;  24,  Eph.  ii :  12,  Heb.  viii :  6,  8,  9  bisr  10, 
ix  :  4bis;x:  16,  xii :  24,  xiii:  20.  In  every  other  in^ 
stance  it  is  rendered  testament.  In  four  of  those  instances, 
Matt,  xxvi :  28,  Mark  xiv  r  24,  Luke  xxii :  20,  and  I  Cor* 
xi :  25,  it  is  used  with  reference  to  the  institution  or  celebra-* 
tion  of  the  Loid^s  supper.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  used  not 
£Eir  from  three  hundred  times,  in  considerably  more  than  twa 
hundred  of  which,  it  is  the  translation  of  the  word  n^^i^r    Id 

one  instance,  Zech.  xi :  14,  it  is  the  translation  of  the  woid 
^^j  brotherhood ;  once,  Deut.  ix :  5,  as  the  translation  of 
^5"!},  word;  once,  Jer*  xxiv  :  18,  as  the  translation  of 
ft^i'ia  '1517,  words  of  the  covenant;  once.  Lev.  xxvi:  11. 
as  the  translation  of  Ship's,  tabernacle  ;  once  Ex.  ^xxi :  7,  a» 
the  translatioiTof  rin},  testimony  ;  it  occurs  once,  E2ek.  xxvi : 

28,  where  the  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  text  i» 
doubtful,  and  three  times,  1  Sam.  xi :  2,  xx :  8^  I  Kings, 
viii :  9,  when  the  word  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  text.  From  this 
itse  of  the  word  by  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint,  it  i» 
evident  that  they  regarded  it  as  the  proper  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  ti^^^jn,  and  as  conveying  the  same  sense  which  that 

word  conveys.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  led  to  the  use  of  thui 
word,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  £act  that  tbey  found  it  in  the 


version  which  was  in  common  use,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
also,  that  they  iiegarded  this  word  «ts  fairly  conveying  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  n-^na.  On  no  principle  can  it 
be  sa{^osed,  that  inspired  and  honest  men  wouM  use  a  word 
in  referring  to  transactions  in  the  Old  Testament  which  did 
not /mWy  convey  the  idea' which  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  meant  to  convey.  The  use  being  thus  re* 
garded  as  settled,  there  are  some  remarkable  facts  which 
present  themselves  to  our  notice,  demanding  attention  and 
explanatiiMi.    These  facts  are  the  following. 

(I.)  The  word  BwMperi  is  not  the  word  which  properly 
denotes  tompacty  agreement,  or  covenant.  That  word  is 
^fwMpi'n-^-^r  in  other  forme  tf^tfstfif,  and  tfov^«r»a;  or  if  the 
word  ^Mt^^,  is  used  in  that  signification  it  is  only  re* 
motely,  and  as  a  secondary  meaning.  See  PassofOy  Comp, 
the  Septuagint  in  Isa.  xxviii:  15,  xxx  :  1,  Dan.  xi:  6,  Wis* 
dom  i:  16,  1  Mac.  x:  26,  2  Mac.  xiii:  "25;  xiv:  26.  It 
is  not  the  word  which  a  Greek  would  have  naturally  used  to 
denote  a  compact^  or  x^ovenanjt^  He  would  have  employed  it 
to  denote  a  disposition,  ordering^  or  arrangement  of  things, 
whether  of  religious  rites,  civil  customs,  or  property ;  or  if 
used  in  reference  to  a  compact,  it  would  have  been  with  the 
idea  of  an  arrangement,  or  ordering  of  matters,  not  with 
the  primary  notion  of  an  agreement  with  another. 

(2.)  The  word  tfuvd^ix^i  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment»  In  all  the  allusions  to  the  transactions  between  God 
and  man,  this  word  is  never  employed.  For  some  cause, 
the  writers  and  speakers  of  the  New  Testament  seem  to 
have  supposed  that  the  word  would  convey  an  improper 
idea,  or  leave  an  impression  which  they  did  not  wish  to  leave. 
Though  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  in  speaking  of  the 
various  transactions  between  God  and  man,  and  especially, 
if  they  had  the  common  views  which  prevail  now  in  theology, 
they  woufld  have  selected  ihis  word,  yet  with  entire  unifornn 
ity  they  have  avoided  it.  No  one  of  them — though  the  word 
haA^v\  has  been  used  by  no  less  than  six  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament — has  been  betrayed  in  a  single  instance 
into  the  use  of  the  word  truv^^jxTj  or  has  differed  from  his 
brethren  in  the  use  of  the  language  employed..  This  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  concert  or  ooUusion, 
but  it  must  have  been  founded  in  some  reason  which  operated 
equally  on  all  their  nainds. 
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(3.)  In  like  manner,  and  with  like  remarkable  wnformity, 
the  word  tfuv^^xij  is  never  used  in  the  Septuagint,  with  refer- 
ence to  any  arrangement  or  "  covenant"  betwcfen  God  and 
man.  OQce,  indeed,  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  but  once,  the 
word  (fuvd^xij  is  used  in  that  sense.  "  With  great  circum- 
spection didst  thou  judge  thine  own  sons,  unto  whose  fathers 
tnou  hast  sworn,  and  made  covenants  of  good  promises," — 
^gKovg  xat  (fuvd^xo^  l^&jxa^  kyoACjv  {x^ottyidBifis^  In  the  three  only 
other  instances  in  which  the  word  (fuv^^f)  is  used  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  it  is  with  reference  to  compacts  between  man  and  man^ 
Isa.  xxviii :  15,  "  and  with  death  we  are  at  agreement" — 
xou  l^tiir^€anLS)i  f^rol  rou  ^avarou  (fuvd^xo^-— where  it  is  a  tiansla- 
tion  of  nm ;  Dan.  xi ;  6,  "  the  king's  daughter  of  the  south 
shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  notih  to  make  an  agreement,^^ 
rou  tfoi^tfoti  tfuvd^xof,  where  it  is  a  translation  of  ta^^^td'^Ja,  recti- 

tudeSf  or  rights;  and  Isa,  xxx:  i,  ''that  cover  with  a  covering 
but  not  of  my  spirit,"  where  it  is  a  translation  of  ro©>3,  cover- 
ing, and  refers  to  compacts,  according  to  the  translation  of  the 
Septuagint,  made  with  other  nations.  This  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  word  tfuvd^xT)  is  never  used  by  the  authors  of  that 
ancient  version  to  denote  any  transaction  between  God  and 
man,  shows  also  that  there  was  some  reason  for  it  which 
acted  on  their  minds  with  entire  uniformity.  No  man  can 
believe  that  that  whole  version  was  made  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual, or  even  nearly  at  the  same  time,  or  by  men  acting  in 
concert,  and  the  reason,  therefore,  why  they  avoided  the  use 
of  this  word,  must  have  been  one  that  would  occur  to  many 
minds,  and  must  have  been  so  strong  and  decided  as  to  keep 
them  from  varying  from  one  another. 

(4. )  It  is  not  less  remarkable  that  neither  m  the  Septua- 
gint nor  the  New  Testament,  is  the  word  ^»ad^x*)  ever  used  in 
the  sense  of  will  or  testament,  unless  it  be  in  the  case 
before  us,  Heb.  ix  :  16,  17.  This  is  conceded  on  all  hands, 
and  is  admitted  expressly  by  Prof.  Stuart,  (p.  439,)  though 
he  still  defends  this  use  of  the  word  in  this  passage.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  advert  to  this  indisputable  fact,  and  to  show 
its  importance  in  regard  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  this 
passage,  in  another  place.  At  present  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  on  it  only  as  a  fact  which  no  one  will  call  in  question. 

A  very  important  enquiry  at  once  presents  itself  here,  and 
whieh,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  received  a  solution  which 
has  been  generally  regcurded  as  satisfiEtctory.    It  is,  why  was 
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the  -word  SioMfitvi  selected  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
to  express  the  nature  of  the  transaction  between  God  and  man 
in  the  plan  of  salvation?  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that 
they  found  this  word  uniformly  used  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
that  they  employed  it  as  expressing  the  idea  which  they 
designed  to  convey,  with  sufficient  accuracy.  But  this  is 
only  removing  the  difficulty  one  step  farther  back  where  it 
remains  in  all  its  force,  why  did  tne  lxx.  adopt  this  word  ? 
Why  did  they  not  rather  use  the  vford  (fw^^xv!,  the  common  and 
appropriate  Greek  word  to  express  the  notion  of  a  covenant  ? 
And  why,  if  there  was  no  settled  plan,  or  no  propriety  in  the 
nature  of  things  for  the  use  of  the  word  SuxMixri  did  they  ad- 
here to  it  with  such  remarkable  uniformity,  a  uniformity 
which  has  probably  not  a  parallel  in  the  use  of  an  important 
word  in  the  Scriptures  ? 

In  regard  to  wis  enquiry,  it  was  suggested  by  th%  late 
Rev.  James  P.  Wilson,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  that  the 
reason  might  have  been  that  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint, 
who  were  surrounded  by  the  heathen,  and  who  supposed 
that  their  work  would  be  read  by  them,  were  unwilling  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  Great  God  had  entered  into  a 
compacty  or  an  agreement  with  his  creature  man.  That  idea, 
he  supposed,  would  have  been  revolting  to  them,  and  to  avoid 
this,  they  used  the  word  SuxAiptu — as  conveying  the  thought 
that  God  meant  merely  to  express  his  willj  or  to  make  a 
testament  in  regard  to  what  he  required  them  to  do,  similar 
to  that  which  a  man  makes  of  his  property  when  he  dies. 
How  far  considerations  like  this  may  have  influenced  their 
minds,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine.  It  is  scarcely, 
however,  to  be  supposed  that  a  resolution  of  this  kind  could 
have  been  formed  by  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint,  with- 
out an  express  agreement  or  compact  among  themselves ; 
and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  there  is  not  more  re- 
finement and  artifice  in  the  supposition  than  would  have  been 
likely  to  have  occurred  in  making  that  translation. 

A  reason  may,  however,  be  suggested  for  this  remarkable 
fact,  which  seems  to  be  liable  to  no  objection.  It  is,  that  in 
the  apprehension  of  all  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  the  word  6ia^^x»i  in  its  ori- 
ginal and  proper  signification  fairly  conveyed  the  sense  of 
of  the  Hebrew  word  n*i*}5i,  that  the  word  Cwtf^,  or  compact^ 
agreement^  would  mt  express  that  idea ;  and  that  they  never 
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meant  to  be  understood  as  conveying  the  idea  either  thai 
God  entered  into  a  compact  or  covenant  with  man^  or  that 
he  made  a  will  They  meant  to  represent  him  as  making 
an  arrangement,  a  disposition,  an  ordering  of  things,  by. 
which  his  service  misht  be  kept  up,  and  by  which  men 
might  be  saved  ;  but  they  were  equally  remote  from  reprc* 
senting  him  as  making  a  compact,  or  a  will.  In  support  of 
this  supposition,  we  may  allege  (1.)  the  remarkable  uui* 
formity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  word  StaMpdn  is  used, 
showing  that  there  was  some  settled  principle  from  which 
they  never  departed ;  but  (2.)  and  mainly,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  itself.  In  its  original  and  appropriate  signification, 
it  is  just  the  word  that  was  needed,  and  will  accord  with  all 
the  usages  of  the  word  ti*^^a.    Prof.  Stuart  has,  undoubted* 

ly,  given  the  accurate  original  sense  of  the  word.  "  The 
reaC  genuine,  and  original  meaning  of  dia^x^  is,  arrange- 
ment, disposition,  or  disposal  of  any  thing,"  p.  440.  The 
word  from  which  it  is  derived — ^larWtjfjui — means,  to  place 
apart,  or  asunder ;  and  then  to  set,  arrange,  dispose  in  a  cer- 
tain order.  Passoiv,  From  this  original  signification  is 
derived  the  use  which  the  word  has  with  singular  uniformity 
in  the  Scriptures.  For  although  in  classic  Greek,  the  wokI 
remotely  has  the  signification  of  will  or  testament  {Paissow), 
yet  it  never  has  that  sense  in  the  Bible,  unless  the  passage 
before  us  be  an  instance  (Stuart,  p.  439) ;  and  though  in  the 
classic  Greek  also  the  word  may  have  the  notion  of  a  cove- 
nant  or  compact  remotely  (Passow),  yet  it  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  that  meaning  in  a  single  instance  in  the  Scriptures.  It 
denotes  the  arrangement,  disposing,  or  ordering  of  things 
which  God  made  in  relation  to  mankind,  by  which  he  de- 
signed to  keep  up  his  worship  on  the  earth,  and  to  save  the 
soul.  It  means  neither  covenant  nor  will ;  not  compact  or 
legacy ;  not  agreement,  or  testament.  It  is  an  arrangement 
of  an  entirely  different  order  from  either  of  them ;  where  the 
sacred  writers  with  singular  care,  and  with  an  uniformity 
which  could  have  been  secured  only  by  the  presiding  influ- 
ence of  the  One  Eternal  Spirit  that  inspired  them,  have 
avoided  the  suggestion  that  God  had  made  with  man  either  a 
compact  or  a  wUL  Unhappily,  we  have  no  one  word  which 
precisely  expresses  this  idea,  and  hence  our  conceptions 
are  constantly  floating  between  the  conception  of  an 
c^eement,  or  a  testament ;  and  the  views  which  we  hav^ 
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are  as  unsettled  as  they  are  unscriptural.  The  simple  idea 
iSy  that  God  has  made  an  arrangement^  of  disposition  of 
things  by  which  his  worship  may  be  reffulated ;  by  which 
man  may  approach  him,  and  ))y  which  they  may  be  saved 
^an  arrangement  haying  all  the  force  of  law,  and  which  men 
are  not  at  liberty  to  neglect  or  disregard.  Under  the  Jewish 
economy  this  arrangement  assumed  one  form ;  under  the 
Christian  another.  In  neither  was  it  a  compact  or  covenant 
between  tiro  parties,  and  where  one  party  would  be  at  liberty 
to  reject  the  terms  proposed  ;  in  neither  was  it  a  testament 
or  will,  as  if  God  had  died  and  left  a  legacy  to  man. 

If  these  remarks  are  well  founded,  they  should  materially 
shape  the  views  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Whole 
treatises  of  divinity  have  been  written  on  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  words  t)*^"^,  and  StaMpcifi — ^understood  as  meaning  cove- 
nant. Volumes  of  angry  controversy  have  been  published 
on  the  nature  of  the  ^'  covenant"  with  Adam,  and  on  its  in- 
fluence on  his  posterity ;  and  in  no  subject,  perhaps,  are  the 
views  of  men  more  indefinite  than  in  regard  to  this  "  cove- 
nant" which  they  are  supposed  to  make  with  God  in  the 
purposes  of  salvation.  The  only  literal  "covenant"  which 
can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  plan  of  salvation  is  that 
subsisting  between  the  Father  and  the  Son — though  even  the 
existence  of  any  such  covenant  is  rather  the  result  of  pious 
and  learned  imagining  than  of  any  distinct  statement  in  the 
volume  of  revelation.  The  simple  statement  there  is,  that 
God  has  made  an  arrangement,  the  execution  of  which  he  has 
entrusted  to  his  incarnate  Son,  and  has  proposed  it  to  man  ; 
an  arrangement  which  they  are*  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
and  which  being  embraced  will  secure  their  salvation. 

Bearing  with  us  now  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  word  ^la^^xij,  we  are 
prepared  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  passage  before  us, 
Heo.  ix :  16 — 18.  Two  interpretations  of  the  passage  have 
been  proposed,  in  one  of  which  the  word  SiaBiixvi  is  regarded  as 
meaning  covenant,  and  in  the  other,  as  meaning  will,  or  ^e^- 
tament.  The  latter  is  the  interpretation  adopted  by  Profes- 
sor Stuart.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  examine  the 
reasons  which  be  suggests  for  this  interpretation,  and  to  state 
considerations  why  the  former  is  to  be  preferred ;  or  rather, 
why  the  word  SiaAiixri  shouM  be  regarded  here  as  employed  in 
accordance  with  its  uniform  usage  elsewhere,  to  denote  not 
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will,  but  arrangement  or  disposition.  If  the-word  is  used 
here,  as  Professor  Stuart  supposes,  in  the  sense  of  testament 
or  will,  then  the  idea  is,  "  that  where  there  is  a  testament,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  death  of  the  testator  should  take  place, 
because  a  testament  is  valid  only  in  respect  to  those  who  are 
dead,  and  has  no  force  while  the  testator  lives."  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  by  the  very  nature  of  a  testament,  it  relates  to 
the  disposal  of  a  man's  property  after  he  is  dead,  and  of  course 
cannot  be  regarded  as  valid  until  his  death  takes  place.  The 
force  of  this  remark,  according  to  this  interpretation,  here 
would  be  that  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus  made  or  expressed 
his  will  to  mankind,  implied  that  he  would  die  to  confirm 
it,  or  rendered  his  death  necessary  in  order  that  his  "will" 
might  be  complete  or  ratified.  The  fact  of  a  **  will" — ^lad^xii 
— ^involved  the  idea  of  the  death  of  him  who  had  made  it. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  observation  about  the  nature  of  a  ''  will" 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  such  an  illustration  would  be  pertinent  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Apostle  here,  and  whether  it  is  such  as  he  meant 
to  use.  In  opposition  to  it,  and  in  defence  of  the  other  inter- 
pretation, I  adduce  the  following  considerations. 

(1.)  The  word  dio^^xi)  is  not  used  in  this  sense  in  any  other 
place  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  any  other  place  in  the 
Bible.  This  has  been  already  fully  shown,  and  is  fully  ad- 
mitted by  Professor  Stuart  himself.  "  The  sense  given  to 
dut&rpcyi  here  [by  Prof.  S.],  viz.,  testament  oi  will,  is  beyond  all 
doubt  consonant  with  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  Greeks ;  al" 
though  in  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament  no  example 
of  this  usage  occurs,  excepting  in  the  present  passaged 
"  The  Hebrew  ti'^'^a,  never  has  the  sense  of  Testament^* 

pp.  439,  440.  Of  the  twenty-six  times  in  which  Paul  used 
tne  'Word,  and  the  more  than  three  hundred  times  in  which  it 
is  elsewhere  used,  not  a  solitary  instance  confessedly  occurs, 
in  which  it  is  employed  in  this  sense,  unless  it  be  in  the 
passage  before  us.  That  must  be  a  strong  necessity  which 
will  require  us  to  depart  from  a  usage  so  uniform  in  the  Bible, 
and  to  adopt  a  meaning  which  a  word  may  have  in  a  classic 
writer.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  no  such  neces- 
sity exists  in  the  case  of  any  other  word  in  the  Bible,  and 
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that  not  another  instance  can  be  found  in  which  such  a  rule 
of  interpretation  is  acted  on.    It  is  not  denied  that  the  "  exi- 

fency  of  the  place"  may  be  such  as  to  iustify  such  a  usajge, 
ut  it  remains  to  be  asked  whether  such  an  exigency  exists 
here. 

(2.)  The  Lord  Jesus  made  no  such  will  or  testament  as  is 
supposed  by  this  interpretation  to  have  been  made.  Accord- 
ing to  this  exposition  the  argument  must  be;  that  since  it  was 
a  settled  principle  that  a  will  was  valid  only  when  the  testa- 
tor diedy  it  was  essential  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  designed 
to  make  such  a  ''  will,"  should  die,  or  his  death  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  confirm  it.  But  the  Saviour  made  no  such 
Ufill  or  testament;  nothing  which  can  in  any  proper  sense  be 
called  a  ''  will."  He  made  no  arrangements  about  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  property  after  his  death,  he  left  no  legacies ;  he  did 
not  even  direct  where  his  body  should  be  entombed.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  instructions,  or  in  any  wish  which  he  ex- 
pressed, which  can  in  any  proper  sense  be  called  a  wUl,  and 
all  the  argument  which  is  based  on  such  a  supposed  fact, 
must,  of  course,  be  merely  imaginary.  Assuredly,  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  did  not  argue  on  the  supposition  of  any  such  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  what  belonged  to  the  Redeemer. 

(3.)  Such' an  illustration  would  not  be  pertinent  to  thedesign 
of  the  Apostle,  or  in  keeping  with  his  argument.  In  cb.  ix, 
as  in  some  of  the  previous  chapters  of  the  epistle,  he  is  com- 
paring the  Jewish  and  Christian  systems,  and  the  point  of 
comparison  in  this  chapter  relates  to  the  question  about  the 
efficacy  of  sacrifice  in  the  two  arrangements.  The  Apostle 
shows  that  the  arrangement  for  shedding  blood  in  sacrifice 
entered  into  both  systems  ;  that  the  hign  priest  of  both  of- 
fered blood  as  an  expiation ;  that  the  holy  place,  in  the  one 
instance  in  the  tabernacle,  and  in  the  other  in  heaven,  was  en- 
tered with  blood,  and  that  consequently  the  necessity  of  the 
death  of  a  victim  was  supposed  in  both  arrangements  or  dis- 
pensations. The  argument  is,  that  the  former  dispensation 
or  covenant  was  ratified  with  blood  ;  and  that  the  shedding  of 
blood  was  supposed  in  the  whole  arrangement.  See  vs.  1 9 — 
22.  The  argument  is  not  at  all  that  Moses  made  a  will  or 
testament  which  could  be  of  force  only  when  he  died,  and 
that  the  same  thing  was  necessary  in  the  new  arrangement, 
but  it  was  that  the  former  covenant  was  ratified  witU  blood,  or 
by  the  death  of  a  victim,  and  that  it  might  be  expected  that 
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the  new  airangement  would  be  ccHifirmed  in  diis  mannet. 
Moses  made  n6  will  or  testament  that  required  his  death  in 
order  to  confirm  it.  No  sach  occurrence  is  alluded  to  in 
his  writings  ;  nothing  of  this  kind  in  fact  exi&ted.  With 
what  pertinency  or  propriety,  therefore,  could  there  be  an 
allusion  to  a  will  in  the  new  dispensation?  flow  could 
such  a  "  will"  constitute  a  parallelism  with  what  occurred  in 
the  time  of  Moses  ?  How  could  its  necessity  be  shown,  or  its 
nature  illustrated,  by  a  reference  to  the  ancient  dispensation  ? 
The  difficult?  involyed  in  this  consideration,  on  the  inter* 
pretation  adopted  by  Prof.  Stuart,  is  so  great,  that  it  was  felt 
to  be  necessary  to  obviate  it.  The  considerations  which  he 
suggests  in  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  or  in  anticipation  of 
the  difficulty-'-for  the  statement  occurs  in  a  general  summary 
of  the  argument  in  chs.  v — x :  18 — are  conyeyedin  ibe  fot* 
lowing  words,  "  The  mention  of  Christ's  deatkhere  (ch.  ix : 
15)  in  connexion  with  the  assurance  effected  by  it  of  a  hea^ 
venly  inheritance  for  believers,  affords  occasion  for  the  writer 
to  compare  the  word  6»ad^3«j  ratified  by  the  death  of  Christy 
with  the  Siti&vpcai  which  are  ratified  by  the  death  of  testators. 
The  Greek  word  6»ad^xii  not  only  answers  to  ti'^'na,  but  also 

means  such  an  arrangement  as  is  Aiade  by  a  man's  last  wiU 
or  testament,  and  is  employed,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  latter 
sense.  Hence  our  author,  alter  asserting  (ix:  1 5)  that  Christ's 
death  made  sure  such  an  inheritance  to  believers,  falls  very 
naturally  upon  comparing  the  (Jio^^xt)  thus  ratified  by  the  death 
of  Jesus,  with  the  6iad^xaj  ratified  by  the  death  of  testators. 
Such,  says  he,  is  the  custom  among  men  in  regard  to  testa- 
ments^  that  the  death  of  the  testators  must  supervene,  in 
order  to  give  them  full  effect  and  confirmation,  ix.  16,  17 
Even  the  first  ^lod^x^j  (ti^^nsi)  although  it  could  not  be  so 

appropriately  called  a  testament^  was  sanctioned  in  a  manner 
not  unlike  that  in  which  the  new  ^iad^x>)  is  sanctioned,"  that 
is  by  blood,  p.  358. — The  amount  of  this  reasoning,  in  view 
of  tne  facts  which  have  been  established  in  regard  to  the  words 
tW^y  and  5ia4^x>),  and  of  the  points  admitted  respecting 
these  words  by  Prof.  Stuart,  seems  to  me  to  be  this :  "  Moses 
made  a  covenant  with  the  people.  It  had  none  of  the  pro- 
perties of  a  will  or  testament ;  had  not  the  design  of  a  testa- 
ment, and  was  not  ratified  in  that  manner.  That  covenant 
was  confirnied  or  ratified  by  blood,  that  is  by  the  death  of  a 
victim*     The  Apostle  Paul  in  instituting  a  comparison  be- 
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Vween  this  and  the  Ghmtian  institution,  incidentally  meiv 
tioned  the  word  inheritance.  Therefore  he  proceeds  to 
idiairfrom  the  transacticms  recorded  by  Moses,  though  they 
had  no  relation  to  a  will  or  testament  [*  although  it  could  not 
be  so  appropriately  called  a  testament ']  that  the  death  of  a 
testator  was  necessary  in  order  to  confirm  or  ratify  a  willf 
isd  therefore  that  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  necessary 
to  confirm  the  will  by  which  his  people  obtain  the  promise  of 
their  inheritance"  If  this  be  the  nature  of  the  reasoning  of 
the  Apostle  here,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  it 
is  much  less  forcible  than  that  which  we  have  been  accus* 
tomed  to  regard  him  as  commonly  employing. 

(4.)  The  view  here  taken,  that  the  word  oioAipcn  refers  not 
to  a  will,  bat  to  an  arrangement  such  as  is  commonly  called 
a  covenant,  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  word  o^fiv  ''  where- 
upon," in  ver.  18.  This  word  implies  a  conclusion  from  the 
Preceding  argument  or  illustration,  or  supposes  that  a  reason 
ad  been  stated  which  showed  the  propriety  and  fitness  of 
what  was  about  to  follow.  What  tiie  Apostle  proceeds  t9 
state  was,  that  the  "first  covenant  was  not  dedicated  without 
blood."  The  reason  for  this  implied  by  the  use  of  the  word 
Msv  <<  whence,"  was  the  principle  which  he  had  stated  in  vs« 
16, 1 7.  According  to  the  interpretation  adopted  by  Prof.  Stuart, 
the  reasoning  would  stand  thus,  "  It  is  an  admitted  principle, 
or  a  universal  fact,  that  when  a  will  is  made  it  is  necessary 
that  he  who  made  it  should  die  before  it  is  valid  or  confirmedr 
Whence  (o'^sv)  it  was,  or  it  was  on  this  universally  admitted 
fact,  that  Moses,  though  engaged  in  making,  not  a  will  but  a 
covenant,  ordained  that  a  victim  should  be  slain,  and  that  the 
Uood  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  book  and  on  all  the  people. 
The  principle  that  the  making  of  a  will  implies  of  necessi^ 
the  death  of  him  who  makes  it,  is  so  uniform  and  settled,  that 
it  was  indispensable  that  in  making  a  compact  between  God 
and  roan  a  sacrificial  victim  should  be  slain,  and  the  blood 
s}Hrinkled  on  the  book  and  the  people."  The  consecutive- 
ness  of  such  reasoning  cannot  be  understood  now,  nor  would 
it  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  law.  Its  force  would  appear  not 
to  be  greater  than  to  say,  "  It  is  an  universally  admitted  fact 
that  the  death  of  a  testator  is  needed  in  order  to  make  ha9 
will  valid,  whence  it  was  (oAsv)  that  A.,  in  the  conveyance 
of  a  piece  of  land  was  careful  that  the  deed  shouM  be  con-^ 
firmed  by  a  seal."    But  admit  that  the  word  itaMM  in  ts.  Uf 
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17,  is  emidoyed  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  confessedly  every 
where  else  in  the  Bible,  and  the  reasoning  is  clear.  It  is  this, 
*'  It  is  a  settled  principle,  a  great  truth  that  is  indisputable, 
that  in  an  arrangement  between  God  and  man  pertaining  to 
salvation,  the  death  of  a  victim  is  necessary  in  order  to 
ratify  and  confirm  it.  Whence  it  was  (^^bv)  ttiat,  acting  on 
this  principle,  the  first  covenant  was  not  ratified  without 
blood.  In  that  great  transaction  a  victim  ^was  slain,  and  to 
confirm  that  covenant,  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  book, 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  people."  In  reasoning  like  this,  we 
see,  at  least,  that  the  conclusion  is  connected  with  the  pre- 
mises. 

In  regard  to  this  view,  however,  Prof.  Stuart  says  that 
there  are  "  difficulties  "  which  are  **  insuperable."  Those 
"difficulties"  he  states  in  the  following  "summary,"  p. 
442.  '^  (1.)  It  is  yet  to  be  made  out,  that  no  covenants  were 
valid  except  those  made  by  the  intervention  of  sacrifices.  Most 
clearly  these  were  exhibited  only  in  covenants  of  a  peculiarly 
solemn  and  important  nature.  See  Ruth  iv :  7.  Deut.  xxv : 
7,  9.  Gen.  xxiii:  16.  xxiv:  9,  etc.  The  proposition  is  too 
general  here  (oVoudiod^xij)  to  admit  of  limitation  merely  to 
covenants  of  a  special  nature.  Even  in  regard  to  them,  it 
remains  to  be  shown,  that  the  sacrificial  rite,  specially  in 
later  times,  was  deemed  to  be  necessary.  Where  is  this  seen, 
in  solemn  compacts  and  treaties  so  often  made,  as  represented 
in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  ?     An  oath  is  the 

f general  sanction.  (2.)  AiaWdijfibi  and  StoAiiusvos  cannot  proper- 
y  be  rendered  mediate  and  mediating  sacrifice.  They  nave  no 
such  meaning  any  where  else.  Ala^^f^svo^  must  mean  either  a 
testator,  or  else  a  contractor,  i.  e.  one  of  two  covenanting 
parties.  But  wJiere  is  the  death  of  a  person  covenanting,  made 
necessary  in  order  to  confirm  the  covenant?  (3.)  Nsx^oif 
means  only  dead  men ;  J3ut  men  surely  were  not  sacrificed 
by  the  Jews,  as  a  mediating  sacrifice  in  order  to  confirm  a 
covenant.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  support  the  exegesis 
of  Pierce  and  others,  in  the  way  of  philological  argument" 
These  objections  and  difficulties,  which  it  is  but  justice  to 
Prof.  S.  to  say,  would  doubtless  have  appeared  much  more 
forcible,  and  much  less  as  dicta  ex  cathedra,  if  they  had 
been  expanded  in  an  Excursus,  or  in  such  an  argument  as 
Prof,  S,  would  build  on  them  by  expanding  them,  will  be 
best .  examined  by  an  exegesis  of  the  passage  itself.    They 
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occur  in  the  same  order  in  which  the  TariouB  points  are  pre* 

sented  by  the  Apostle. 

(1.)  The  first  is,  that  ''it  is  yet  to  be  made  out  that  no 
covenants  were  yaUd  except  those  made  by  the  intervention 
of  sacrifices."  The  force  of  this  -  objection  rests  on  the 
remark  of  the  Apostle,  (ver.  16,)  "  For  where  a  testament  is, 
there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator;" 
,which,  according  to  the  view  of  those  who  hold  the  word 
huxArix-n  to  mean  covenant  here,  and  not  testament^  Prof.  S. 
evidently  regards  as  meaning,  that  every  covenant  or  com* 
pact  must  be  ratified  by  tlie  death  of  a  sacrificial  victim. 
The  universality  of  any  such  principle  or  fact.  Prof.  S.  says 
is  yet  "  to  be  made  out." 

In  reference  to  this  objection,  I  would  submit  the  following 
remarks.  ^ 

First,  That  the  point  which  the  Apostle  proposes  to 
"make  out,"  or  which  his  argument  requires  should  be 
'*  made  out,"  was  not  that  such  a  custom  prevailed  univer* 
sally  in  contracts  between  man  and  man,  but  that  it  was  a 
universal  principle  in  covenants  between  God  and  man.  The 
argument  relates  not  at  all  to  compacts  between  one  man  and 
another,  but  to  what  was  the  custom,  or  what  was  understood 
to  be  settled  and  proper  in  transactions  between  God  and 
man.  Here,  the  Apostle  says,  that  this  was  a  settled  princi- 
ple, or  a  universal  fact  that  there  must  be  a  sacrificial  victim 
— so  universal  as  to  make  it  to  be  expected  that  the  same 
thing  would  occur  under  the  new  arrangement  by  the  Re-. 
deemer,  or  in  any  arrangement  between  God  and  man. 
There  is  no  evidence,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  alludes  to  a 
compact  between  God  and  man.  The  mistake  here  has 
arisen  partly  from  the  use  of  the  word  "testament"  by  our 
translators,  in  the  sense  of  will,  as  if  it  must  relate  to  some 
transaction  pertaining  to  men  only ;  and  partly  from  the  inser* 
lion  of  the  word  **men"  in  verse  17,  in  the  translation  of 
the  phrase  M  vsx^hg  "  upon  the  dead,"  or  "  over  the  dead." 
But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  attempt  to  show  that  there  is 
no  necessary  reference  to  any  transaction  between  man  and 
man  at  all,  and  that  the  whole  force  of  the  illustration  will 
be  retained,  if  we  suppose  the  Apostle  to  be  speaking  only  of 
a  transaction  between  man  and  his  Maker.  If  the  principle 
was  sufficiently  settled,  or  if  the  custom  was  so  far  universal 
that  it  might  be  laid  down  as  a  general  truth,  that  in  a  cove- 
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nant  between  God  and  man  such  a  sacrifice  was  necessaiy, 
then  this  is  all  that  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  seems  to 
demand.  The  argument  would  not  be  essentially  strength- 
ened, if  it  could  be  proved  also  that  this  was  a  universal  cus- 
tom in  all  compacts  between  man  and  man ;  it  is  not  weak- 
ened at  all  if  it  is  shown,  as  it  easily  may  be,  that  no  such 
necessity  exists,  and  that  such  a  mode  of  ratifying  a  compact 
in  fact  seldom  occurs.  This  remark,  if  well  founded,  wilt 
meet  the  force  of  the  objection  made  by  Prof.  S.  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  intended  it  to  be  understood,  that  *'  it  is 
yet  to  be  made  out  that  no  covenants  were  valid  except  those 
made  by  the  intervention  of  sacrifice."  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, to  prove  that  the  custom  of  ralifyinff  compacts  between 
man  and  man  by  sacrifice  prevailed.  Whether  that  is  true 
or  not,  or  can  be  "  made  out"  or  not,  the  assertion  of  the 
Apostle  may  be  true,  that  in  a  covenant  with  God,  it  was  a 
settled  principle  that  sacrifice  was  necessary  in  order  to  con- 
firm it.  The  true  point  of  enquiry  then  is,  whether  such  a 
settled  principle  prevailed.     I  remark,  then, 

Secondly y  That  this  was  regarded  as  a  well  understood  and 
established  principle  among  the  Hebrews,  and  is  not  unfre- 
quentiy  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  find  the  prin-» 
cifde  either  implied  or  distinctly  expressed  in  all  the  tr^nsac- 
ticms  betvreen  God  and  man,  that  had  the  nature  of  a  tr^ 
(ft  inxMixri,  To  Say  nothing  of  the  case  of  Abel,  (Gen.  iv :  4,) 
CT  of  Noah,  (Gen.  viii :  20,  21,)  we  find  it  expressly  recog- 
nized, and  described  at  length  in  the  important  transaction 
with  Abraham.  Gen.  xv:  9 — 18.  Abraham,  on  occasion  of 
the  **  covenant"  which  God  made  with  him,  was  directed  to 
take  an  heifer,  and  a  she-goat,  and  a  ram,  and  to  divide  them 
m  the  midst,  and  lay  each  piece  one  against  another.  When 
this  was  done,  God  made  a  *•  covenant"  (or  "  cut  a  covenant" 
tt^*\a  m»)  with  Abraham,  and  promised  to  give  him  the  land, 
ver.  18.  In  this  transaction,  the  principle  is  distinctly 
recognized,  and  acted  on  of  making  a  **  covenant"  over  the 
tictims  offered  in  sacrifice.  It  was  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  victims ;  it  was  of  force,  or  was  ratified,  only  when  they 
were  dead.  In  like  manner,  the  covenant  which  God  made 
with  his  people  in  the  wilderness,  was  ratified  by  the  death  of 
victims.  See  Ex.  xxiv  :  6,  seq.  The  same  principle  is  dis- 
tinctly recognized  by  Jeremiah,  and  by  Zechariab.  Jer. 
xxxivr  18,  ''And  I  will  give  the  men  that  have  transgressed 
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my  covenant,  which  have  not  performed  the  words  of  the  cove<- 
nuit  which  they  had  made  before  me,  when  they  cut  the  calf 
in  iwain^  and  passed  between  the  parts  thereof  ^^^  dec.  Zech* 
iz :  11,  ''As  for  thee,  also,  by  the  blood  of  thy  covenant  (or 
as  it  is  in  the  margin,  '  whose  covenant  is  by  blood,')  I  have 
sent  forth  thy  prisoners."  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Jevsrish 
sacrifices  might  be  referred  to  as  an  illustration  of  this  prin-* 
ciple.  They  were  all  to  ratify  the.  covenant ;  and  the  Jew 
bad  no  idea  of  a  tf^^^  or  ^wtAipin  with  God,  which  was  not 

connected  with  the  slaying  of  a  victim. 

Thirdly^  the  same  thing  is  expressed  in  the  usual  and  es- 
tablished terms  when  a  n'^'ia  between  God  and  man  is  refer* 

red  to.  Those  terms  became  settled  and  technical,  and  they 
show  what  was  understood  by  such  a  transaction.  The 
term  or  phrase,  used  with  great  uniformity  in  the  Old  Testar 

ment  is  t\'^^,^  ni^D,  **  to  cut  a  covenant,  in  allusion  to  the 

victims  cut  in  pieces  on  the  occasion  of  entering  into  such 
a  covenant."  See  Gen.  xv:  18;  xxxi  :  54;  Jer.  xxxiv: 
18;  Professor  Stuart,  p.  448.  "The  meaning,"  says 
Professor  Stuart,  "  of  such  a  transaction  seems  evident- 
ly to  be,  that  the  persons  who  make  the  engagements  by 
passing  through  the  dissevered  parts  of  the  slain  animal, 
virtually  say,  *if  we  preserve  not  our  engagements  faith- 
fully and  without  violation,  then  let  us  be  cut  in  pieces  like 
the  animal  between  whose  dissevered  parts  we  now  pass.'" 
But  in  the  Scriptures  this  phrase  refers  most  commonly  to 
transactions  between  God  and  men,  rarely  comparatively  be- 
tween men  and  each  other.  See  above,  Gen.  xv.  18;  Jer. 
xxxiv  :  18  ;  also,  2  Chron.  xxi :  7 ;  Isa.  Iv  :  3  ;  Jer,  xxxii :  40. 
Siinilar  terms  are  also  used  in  other  languages  to  express  the 
idea  of  making  a  covenant,  showing  that  it  was  based  on  the 
custom  of  slaying  a  victim.  Compare  the  common  terms  in 
Greek,  ogxta  Wfxvgiv,  Wfxveiv  tf^rovdaf,  and  in  Latin,  icerefoedus. 

Fourthly,  a  similar  custom  was  common  among  heathen 
nations.  Thus  Professor  Stuart,  (p.  448)  says,  '*Ephrem 
Syrus  testifies  that  the  Chaldeans  had  the  same  usage  ;  0pp. 
1.  p.  161  ;  as  alsoHacourt  does,  in  respect  to  the  Arabians, 
Histoire  de  Madagascar,  p.  98,  360."  Yirgil  alludes  to  th» 
same  custom,  Aen.  viii.  641. 

et  C8es&  jungebant  foedera  porcft. 

So  also  Suetonius  (in  Claudio,  chap-  25),  says,  Cumregi 
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bus  foedus  in  foro  icit  porci  caeslk,  ac  veteri  fecialium  pnefa- 
tione  adhibita.  So  Festus,  Porci  effigies  inter  militaria  signa 
auintum  locum  obtinebat ;  quia,  confecto  bello,  inter  quos  pax 
nerat,  caes^  porc&  foedus  iirmari  solebat.  See  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  p.  1.  Lib.  ii.  c.xxxiii. 

These  facts  with  numerous  others  which  might  be  adduc- 
ed, ^o  to  establish  the  position  that  it  was  a  settled  principle, 
that  in  a  m'^nsi  or  ^tad^xvi  between  God  and  man,  there  must 

be  the  death  of  the  sacrificial  victim.  It  was  an  indisputable 
principle.  It  entered  into  all  the  Jewish  conceptions  of  such 
a  m'^'na ;  it  pervaded  their  language  ;  it  was  even  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  the  heathen  world.  If,  therefore,  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  referred  to  such  a  transaction — which  is  all  that  his 
argument  requires,  the  fact  that  '^  no  [such]  covenants  were 
valid  except  those  made  by  the  intervention  of  sacrifices,  is 
sufficiently  made  aat^^  and  the  objection  of  Professor  Stuart, 
to  the  interpretation  proposed  is  removed. 

2.  The  second  objection  is,  that  '•  hiwr'M^  and  ^ia^s>fivoff 
cannot  properly  be  rendered  mediate  and  mediating  sacrifice,^ 
They  have  no  such  meaning  any  where  else.  Aia6iii.svog  must 
mean  either  a  testator ^  or  else  a  contractor,  i.  e.  one  of  two 
covenanting  parties."  This  objection  occurs  in  reference  to 
the  phrase,  mvarov  kvayxri  (pi^stf^ai  rou  Sioudsfiivovy  rendered  in 
the  common  version,  "  there  must  of  necessity  be  the  death 
of  the  testator,"  and  by  Professor  Stuart,  "  it  is  necessary 
that  the  death  of  the  testator  should  take  place."  The  objec- 
tion urged  by  Professor  Stuart  is,  that  it  would  be  improper 
to  render  this  as  meaning,  "  it  is  necessary  that  the  death  of 
the  covenanter  or  the  victim  set  apart  to  be  slain,  should 
take  place."     In  regard  to  this  objection,  I  would  observe, 

First,  that  the  word  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  "  testator," 
either  in  the  New  Testament  or  the  Old,  unless  it  be  here. 
This  is  impliedly  admitted  by  Professor  Stuart  himself,  when 
he  says  that  the  word  Sia&i}xri  is  never  employed  in  the  sense 
of  will  or  testament  except  in  this  place.  See  above.  If 
this  remark  is  truie  of  5ia^r/x>],  it  is  equally  true  of  6ioL6ifis)fog,  and 
It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  it  is  no  where  else  used  in 
the  sense  of  one  who  makes  a  wilh  If,  therefore,  it  should 
be  necessary,  as  it  is  undoubtedly,  to  assign  a  meaning  to  the 
word  here  quite  unusual  in  the  Scriptures,  why  should  it  be 
assumed  that  the  meaning  must  be,  "  one  who  makesa  will," 
or  a  testator  ?    Why  may  it  not  be  equally  proper  to  suppose 
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tint  the  unusual  meaning  may  be,  one  who  confiims,  or  rati- 
fies a  covenant ;  that  is,  the  yictim  that  was  slain  to  ratify  itt 
Secondly^  if  the  Apostle  used  the  word  SuxMi^ri  in  the  sense 
of  a  coyenant  in  this  passage,  in  accordance  with  the  uniform 
usage  of  ^that  word,  and  the  word  t\^'y^  every  where  else,  as 

I  have  endeavored  to  prove,  then  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
to  suppose  that  he  used  the  corresponding  word  Sia6iii.svi^  in 
a  similar  sense.  Since  an  unusual  signification  was  to  be 
attached  to  the  word,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  would  give 
to  the  word  this  signification.  He  wished  to  express  the  idea 
that  the  covenant  between  God  and  man  was  always  ratified 
by  the  death  of  a  victim  sacrificed  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
ibr  such  a  purpose.  Yet  there  was  no  single  word  which 
would  convey  that  idea.  Neither  the  Greek  nor  the  He- 
brew furnished  such  a  word  in  common  use,  and  there  was  a 
necessity  for  expressing  the  thought  by  circumvention,  or  by 
using  a  word  in  a  sense  that  differed  slichtly  from  the  usual 
signification.  Professor  Stuart  is  not  to  Team  how  the  Apos- 
tle would  meet  such  an  exigency,  nor  how  common  in  his 
writings  a*a|  XsyofA^a  occur,  nor^how  often  words  are  used 
by  him  in  a  sense  which  occurs  nowhere  else.  The  instance 
before  us,  is  at  all  events,  such  an  instance,  for  even  on  the 
interpretation  proposed  by  Professor  Stuart^  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  just  such  an  usage. 

Thirdly,  the  usage  by  the  Apostle,  in  this  sense,  is  not  a 
departure  from  the  fair  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  word  hiariAtt^  properly  means  to  place  apart,  to  set  in 
order,  to  arrange.  It  is  rendered  appoint  in  Luke  xxii :  29 ; 
madcy  and  make,  with  reference  to  a  covenant.  Acts  iii :  25 ; 
Heb.  viii :  10  :  x  :  16.  It  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  except  in  the  case  before  us.  The  idea  of 
placing,  disposing,  arranging,  enters  always  into  the  word, 
as  to  place  wares,  merchandize,  &c.,  for  sale  ;  to  arrange  a 
contract,  &c.  Passow.  The  fair  meaning  of  the  word  here 
may  be,  whatever  goes  to  arrange,  dispose,  or  settle  the  cove- 
nant, or  to  make  it  secure  and  firm.  If  the  word  relate  to  a 
compact,  the  word  cannot  refer  to  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  because  the  death  of  neither  is  necessary  to  confirm 
it.  But  if  it  was  a  well  understood  fact  that  a  sacrifice  was 
needful  to  confirm  such  an  arrangement  with  God,  then  the 
word  would  naturally  refer  to  such  a  victim  as  that  by  which 
It  was  confirmed.    And  though  it  be  admitted  that  the  word 
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is  not  elsewhere  found  in  this  sense,  the  only  material  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  Apostle  would  use  a  word  in  a  single 
instance  in  a  sense  aiiferent  from  the  usual  signification, 
where  the  sense  would  be  easily  understood.  On  either  in- 
terpretation, this  must  be  admitted,  for  Professor  Stuait  ad* 
mils  that  the  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptuies  elsewhere 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it  here.  If  these  remarks  are 
well  founded,  then  the  word  may  be  properly  regarded  as 
referring  to  the  victim  that  was  slain^  in  order  to  ratify  a 
covenant  with  God,  In  the  old  *'  arrangement/'  this  was  the 
animal  offered  in  sacrifice ;  in  the  new,  it  was  the  Lamb  of 
God.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  authority  of  Michaelis, 
Macknight,  Doddridge,  Bloomfield,  Steudel,  and  the  late  Dr, 
James  P.  Wilson,  aU  of  whom  assign  this  meaning  to  the 
word,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  such  an  interpretation  cannot 
be  a  very  serious  depaiture  from  the  proper  use  of  a  Greek 
word. 

(3.)  The  third  objection  of  Professor  Stuart  to  this  inter- 
pretation is  this  : — "  Nsx^oig  means  only  dead  men^  but  men 
surely  were  not  sacrificed  by  the  Jews,  as  a  mediating  sacri- 
fice'in  order  to  confirm  a  covenant."  Of  the  fact  here  affirm- 
ed,  that  "  men  were  not  sacrificed  by  the  Jews  to  confirm  a 
covenant,"  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  the  other  point  of  the  affirmation  be 
equally- clear — that  "vsxjoi^  means  only  c^eaJ /T^en."  Of  this 
fact,  rrofessor  Stuart  has  adduced  no  proof,  nor  has  he  re- 
ferred to  any  sources  from  which  the  evidence  is  derived. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  regarded  it  as  so  settled  in 
classical  and  Scripture  usage  that  vex^oi  meant  only  dead 
men,  that  it  was  not  even  a  matter  of  Question  among  the 
learned.  Yet  it  is  not  improper  to  ask  what  is  the  evidence 
that  the  word  vsx^6g  involves  of  necessity  the  conclusion  that 
that  which  is  affirmed  to  be  dead  was  a  man  ?  It  cannot  be 
that  nothing  else  died  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeke 
extended,  for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  were  not  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  vegetables  and  animals  were  subject  to 
death  as  well  as  men.  in  no  other  language,  so  far  as  known, 
is  the  idea  necessarily  incorporated  into  a  word  that  refers 
to  deathy  that  it  is  the  death  of  a  man,  nor  is  one  word  used  tQ 
denote  such  a  death,  and  another  to  express  the  death  of  a 
vegetable  or  animal.  No  one  can  deny  tnat  language  might 
be  so  philosophically  conttiucted  as  to  exptess  with  entire 
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Accuracy  these  shades  of  thought,  but  in  the  languages  in 
common  use  in  the  world,  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary 
to  mark  this  distinction  by  the  use  of  different  words,  and 
what  is  the  evidence  that  even  the  subtle  and  philosophic 
Greeks  did  it  ?  What  gave  lise  to  the  distinction,  if  it  did 
exist  among  them  ?  On  these  points,  Professor  Stuart  has 
given  us  no  information,  and  it  is  not  unfair,  therefore,  to  en- 
quire respectfully  whether  it  is  an  undisputed  and  unequivo- 
cal matter  of  fact  that  the  Greeks  made  this  distinction,  and 
that  the  w<Mti  "  vex|3iff  means  only  dead  menP  There  are 
some  considerations,  however,  which  may  lead  us  to  doubt 
whether  this  remark  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word 
vexfs^  is  as  universally  true  as  is  affirmed  by  Professor 
Stuart,  or  whether  the  word  may  not  be  used  here  in  refer- 
ence to  the  bodies  of  victims  slain  in  sacrifice.  It  is  true, 
that  the  signification  usually  given  in  the  Lexicons  is  one 
that  confines  it  to  the  bodies  of  dead  men.  Thus  Passow 
defines  it  as  meaning  der  todte  Leibj  der  Leichnaniy  die 
Leiche,  and  remarks  that  it  is  used  by  Homer  exclusively  of 
the  bodies  of  dead  men— ^om  menschlichen  Leichnam,  The 
same  definition  is  given  substantially  by  Robinson  Lex.  N. 
T.  This  limitation  of  meaning  is  not,  however,  marked  by 
Bretschneider,  or  by  Schleusner.  In  regard  to  its  use  here, 
we  may  remark  (1.)  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  word  men  is  not  in  the  original,  unless  it  be  suppos* 
«d  to  be  involved  of  necessity  in  the  word  vw^oi^.  It  is  sim- 
ply "  upon"  or  "  over  the  dead" — M  vsx^ig,  (2.)  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  unless  there  is  positive  proof  to  the  contrary,  that 
tht  Hebrews  and  Greeks  used  the  word  dead  as  it  is  used 
by  other  people,  as  applicable  to  any  thing  when  the  life  was 
extinct.  A  sacrifice  that  had  been  slain  was  dead ;  a  tree 
that  had  fallen  was  dead  ;  an  animal  that  had  been  slain  by 
other  wild  animals  was  dead.  It  would  be  desirable  to  be 
able  to  express  the  condition  of  such  objects  when  life  was 
extinct,  and  there  was  doubtless  some  word  that  would  con- 
vey such  an  idea.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  as  has  been  suggest- 
ed, to  conceive  that  a  language  may  be  so  subtle  m  its  dis- 
tinctions as  to  have  one  term  to  denote  a  dead  oak,  another  a 
dead  cypress,  another  a  dead  lion,  another  a  dead  elephant, 
another  a  dead  man,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  range  of 
objects  where  there  ha?  been  organic  or  animal  life.  But 
what  is  the  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  or  the  Greeks  had 
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such  separate  terms  ?  What  term  was  used  in  Greek  be- 
sides vsxgog  to  denote  that  an  animal  was  dead  ?  (3.)  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  word  vex^  in  such  passages  as  the 
following  where  it  is  applied  to  works^  if  it  never  refers  to 
any  thing  but  dead  men  ?  Heb.  vi :  1 ;  ix  :  14.  And  what  is 
its  meaning  in  James  ii :  17,  20,  26,  where  it  is  applied  to 
faithy  and  in  Eph.  ii :  1,6;  and  Rev.  iii :  1,  where  it  is  ap- 
plied to  those  who  are  spiritually  dead  ?  (4.)  In  Eccl.  ix  : 
4,  an  instance  occurs  where  the  word  cannot  be  applied  to 
dead  men — for  it  is  applied  expressly  to  a  dead  lion — rlv 
yjovTcc  Tov  vsx^ov.  In  Isa.  xiv  :  19,  it  is  a  translation  of 
*»5  a  branch,  a  broken,  rejected,  dead  limb.  These  instan- 
ces show,  at  least,  that  there  are  cases  where  the  word  is 
used  to  denote  something  else  than  dead  men. 

To  these  considerations  respecting  the  use  of  the  word 
vsKgog  we  may  add  that  the  translation  of  Wi  vsxf  oif  by  "  after 
men  are  dead,"  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  a  much  forced  use 
of  language.  Independently  of  all  the  diflSculties  suggested 
by  the  connexion,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  this  signification  without  giving  to  the  word  vsxgots  the 
force  of  a  participlcy  in  the  sense  of  "  when  men  are  dead" 
or  " they  having  died"  This  idea  is  not  properly  in  the 
Greek.  It  is  that  of  a  dead  body,  a  carcase,  a  corpse,  with- 
out special  reference  to  the  fact  of  its  having  died.  The 
attention  is  confined  by  the  word  simply  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
dead,  without  having  the  mind  turned  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  once  alive,  or  that  the  thing  to  be  done  or  secured 
depends  on  that  fact.  The  dead  body  is  in  the  eye  ;  not  liie 
fact  that  it  was  once  living.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  also, 
that  the  proper  use  of  h^i  is  not  after,  but  upon,  or  over, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  an  unequivocal  instance  can 
be  found  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  after. 

If  the  suggestion  contained,  therefore,  in  this  article  be 
well-founded,  the  following  paraphrase  will  express  the  true 
sense  of  the  passage  :  *'  For  where  an  arrangement  subsists 
between  God  and  men,  there  must  of  necessity  be  the  death 
of  the  victim  by  which  it  is  ratified  and  confirmed.  For  such 
an  arrangement  is  ratified  over  dead  sacrifices,  seeing  it  is 
never  of  force,  while  the  victim  set  apart  for  its  ratification  is 
still  living.  Whence  it  was  (o^sv)  that  the  first  covenant 
was  not  ratified  without  blood,  for  when  Moses  had  spoken 
all  the  commandments  to  the  people,  according  to  the  law,  be 
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took  the  blood  of  calves,  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet 
woo],  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  the  book  and  all  the  people, 
saying,  '  This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  God  hath 
enjoined  unto  you.'  " 


ARTICLE  IV. 
Thb  Training  of  the  Preacher. 

B/  Rev.  Henry  N.  Day,  Prof,  of  Sao.  Rhet.  Weatem  Reaerre  Collage,  HvdaoB,  Oliio* 

The  ambassador  of  God  occupies  the  loftiest  station  of 
dignity  and  responsibility  on  earth.  The  source  of  his  com- 
mission, the  nature  of  his  duties,  and  the  infinite  consequence 
es  connected  with  his  labors,  unite  to  show  how  exalted  are 
his  character  and  functions,  how  responsible  is  his  trust. 
Clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
representing  his  divine  person  and  acting  in  his  name'; 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise  in  which  God 
has  enlisted  his  brightest  attributes,  in  which  infinite  power, 
and  wisdom,  and  love  shine  in  their  divinest  forms,  in  which 
too,  the  dearest  interests  of  his  boundless  kingdom  are  vital- 
ly concerned ;  sent  upon  a  mission  on  the  success  of  which 
are  hanging  the  destinies  of  immortality  to  deathless  spirits, 
where  on  earth  can  he  find  a  competitor  in  momentousness 
of  trust  or  sacredness  of  function  ? 

Vast  as  are  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to  every  part 
of  the  Christian  minister's  office,  however,  it  is  in  the  attitude 
of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  salvation,  that  he  appears 
transcendently  interesting.  It  is  when  he  is  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  majesty  of  heaven,  and  proclaiming  the  mes- 
sages of  infinite  authority  and  grace,  that  he  is  peculiarly  '^  a 
savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death."  However 
important  and  sacred,  however  engaging  and  delightful  may 
be  the  other  duties  of  his  ministry,  yet  *'  his  pulpit  is,"  em- 
phatically, "  his  joy  and  his  throne.  There  is  the  seat  of 
his  authority,  the  place  of  his  power  and  dignity,  and  there, 
if  he  be  true  and  faithful  to  his  high  calling,  will  he  find  the 
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fiiurest  joys  of  his  service,  the  richest  fruits  of  his  labors. 
With  his  soul  awed  by  the  majesty  of  a  present  God,  whose 
eye  pierces  his  inmost  thoughts  and  motives,  and  whose 
finger  he  sees  writing  down  the  record  for  the  last  dread 
account,  with  a  heart  burning  with  desire  for  the  salvation 
of  the  company  of  immortals  before  him,  and  with  a  message 
on  his  tongue,  every  word  of  which  is  fraught  with  life  or 
death,  how  must  he  tremble  under  the  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  rejoices  that  he  may  be 
the  instrument  of  life  to  some  that  otherwise  must  perish  ? 
How,  too,  must  he  look  upon  all  other  departments  of  his 
office  as  entirely  subordinate,  and  unworthy  of  comparison, 
when  he  thus  stands  breaking  the  bread  of  life  to  the  starving 
and  perishing  multitude ;  and,  in  circumstances  most  favora- 
ble, is  urging  with  all  the  authority  and  love  of  the  gospel, 
.the  grace  of  a  pardoning  God  !  If  there  be  joy  in  heaven 
ov-er  the  recovery  of  one  sheep,  lost  from  the  fold  of  God, 
over  the  conversion  of  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  with  what 
intense  interest  and  solicitude  must  the  cloud  of  spiritual 
witnesses  that  hover  over  our  heads  regard  the  ambassador 
of  Christ  persuading  congregated  sinners  to  repentance  !  One 
shaft  of  truth  successfully  hurled,  one  warning,  one  entreaty 
successfully  urged,  and  the  courts  of  heaven  ring  with  new 
anthems  of  joy  and  praise.  What  a  position  does  he  occupy 
in  whose  hand  balances  that  shaft,  upon  whose  tongue  trem- 
bles that  word  of  persuasion  ! 

It  is  the  design  of  the  following  essay  to  set  forth  ike  worh 
and  training  assigned  to  the  ambassador  of  God  in  his  cha- 
racter as  a  preacher. 

Confining  our  view  to  this  one  object — the  minister  of 
Christ  in  the  altitude  of  a  preacher— we  designedly  shut  out 
the  full  consideration  of  certain  points  that  it  might  otherwise 
be  deemed  essential  to  discuss.  There  are,  for  instance, 
certain  indispensable  requisites  in  the  preacher,  which  not 
being  exclusively  or  peculiarly  his,  the  design  now  proposed 
does  not  require  should  be  distinctly  considered.  It  is  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  misapprehension — that  I  may 
not  be  thought  to  underrate  these  high  qualifications,  essential 
but  not  peculiar — ^than  because  strictly  required  by  my  sub- 
ject, thit  I  barely  refer  here  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
discipline,  of  extended  knowledge,  and  particularly  of  a  pro- 
found and  systematic  acquaintance  with  theological  science, 
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biUical  literature  and  Christian  history,  as  welVas  of  a  fervent 
and  highly  cultivated  piety.  The  inspired  historian  has  well 
recognized  the  distinction  T  have  made  when,  in  describing 
that  early  Christian  orator,  Apollos,  he  no|  only  says  he  was 
"  eloquent,"  but  adds  also  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and 
"  fervent  in  spirit ;"— eloquence,  in  his  view,  oeing  some* 
thing  more  than  mere  learning  and  piety. 

Theology,  so  justly  called  "  the  art  of  arts  and  science  of 
sciences,"  must  emphatically  be  so  to  the  Christian  orator. 
Unless  he  be  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, unless  he  fully  understand  the  foundations  on  which  it 
rests  and  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  established  ;  unless  he 
knows  what  are  the  great  truths  which  it  embraces,  whether 
they  appear  in  the  form  of  doctrines,  duties  or  motives,  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  based,  their  relations  and  con- 
nexions^— with  what  face  can  he  stand  up  as  the  messenger 
of  Christ  to  man,  to  explain,  vindicate,  and  enforce  the  truths 
of  God  ?  How  can  he  discharge  his  only  peculiar  function- 
wield  **  the  sword  of  the  spirit  which  is  the  word  of  God," 
when  that  very  instrument  itself  is  out  of  his  grasp  ?  With 
what  confidence  or  authority,  moreover,  can  he  deliver  his 
message  unless  he  be  well  versed  in  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ; — unless  he  knows  that  he-  delivers  what  God  has 
revealed — knows  from  bis  own  investigations  and  not  merely 
from  the  opinions  of  fallible  men,  the  grounds  of  which  he 
neither  can  see  nor  understand — knows  fully  as  he  may 
know  with  all  the  light  of  learning  reflected  on  the  pages  of 
inspiration,  directly  from  the  near  lamp  of  his  own  well- 
lighted  intellect,  and  not  merely  from  the  distant  lamps  of 
other  minds,  or,  rather  with  all  the  light  of  other  minds  con- 
eentrated  and  directed  in  one  full  stead/beam  from  his  own? 
How,  again,  shall  he  be  able  to  discover  the  errors  and  mis- 
takes, the  follies  and  crimes,  into  which  imperfect  men  are 
liable  to  fall,  even  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  the  means 
of  avoidance  or  rescue  ?  How  shall  he  show  clearly,  con- 
vincingly, and  movingly,  to  others,  their  dangers,  and  exhibit 
to  them  their  encouragements?  How  shall  he  be  able  to 
illustrate  and  explain,  by  the  light  of  experience,  unless  he 
can  hold  up  before  them,  and  before  his  own  eyes  also,  the 
torch  of  Christian  history  ? 

Still  more  is  a  heart  of  tender  sensibilities,  a  soul  that  can 
be  swelled  with  the  noblest,  purest  passions,  a  sottl  thttt'  is 
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filled  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  men,  consuming  every 
other  emotion,  and  glowing  with  an  ardor  that  cannot  be  re- 
pressed, indispensable  to  the  Christian  preacher.  Without 
this,  his  learning,  his  gifts,  his  accompUshments  are  vain ;  his 
eloquence  is  cold  and  lifeless,  and  his  hearers  will  freeze  and 
die  under  the  very  brilliancy  of  its  icy  splendor. 

But  essential  as  are  these  gifts  and  quahfications  to  the 
Christian  orator,  they  are  now  to  be  regarded  only  as  the 
necessary  foundations  on  which  he  must  stand; — the  air 
which  must  sustain  his  speaking  breath.  We  are  to  view 
him  only  as  wielding  these  mighty  elements  of  mind.  The 
question  before  us  is,  what  is  it  to  use  them  with  energy  and 
eiSect  ?  These,  the  elements  to  be  used,  and  the  skill  to  use 
them,  are  widely  to  be  distinguished.  He  is  not  necessarily 
a  musician  who  has  possessed  himself  of  the  choicest  instru- 
ment. That  may  command  an  admiration ; — we  may  won- 
der at  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship ; — we  may  admire  the 
taste  and  sumptuousness  of  the  purchaser — ^but  it  is  not  till 
we  hear  the  sweet  strains  of  its  melody  and  the  smooth  con- 
cord of  its  harmony,  brought  out  by  the  touch  of  practised 
taste,  that,  ravished  and  chained,  by  our  very  rapture,  we 
acknowledge  ihe  musician's  skill  and  power.  It  is  one 
thing  to  possess  '^  the  sword  of  the  spirit ;"  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  De  able  to  wield  it  with  success.  There  may  be 
mind,  furnished  with  all  the  stores  of  knowledge  and  trained 
10  the  highest  vigor  of  discipline,  joined  to  a  soul  of  the 
warmest  passion,  and  yet  the  effective  preacher,  the  eloquent 
ApoUos,  mighty  in  convincing,  mighty  in  persuading,  be 
wholly  wanting. 

There  is  an  art  to  be  superinduced  upon  this  intellectual 
discipline  and  furniture ; — a  high,  noble  art, — I  know  not  but 
I  may  say  the  highest,  noblest  art  of  which  man  is  capable. 
For  when  does  man  seem  more  exalted,  more  godlike,  than 
when,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  he  sways,  at  will,  the 
judgments  and  passions  of  men  ?  Go — witness  its  displays 
and  its  energies.  Enter  the  halls  of  judicature,  and  notice 
there  the  voice  of  truth  and  fervor  guiding  ignorance  and 
doubt  into  light  and  knowledge,  subjecting  prejudice  to  rea- 
son, and  confounding  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  and  error,  while 
it  yields  protection  to  innocence,  extends  succor  and  redress 
Cp  the  injured,  and  restores  to  right  and  to  law  its  authority 
^nd  respect.    Go  with  Demosthenes  into  the  tumultuous 
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assembly  of  an  alarmed,  incensed  and  factious  populace,  met 
to  adopt  measures  that  are  to  decide  the  destiny  of  the  state. 
Follow  him  with  your  eye,  as  he  ascends,  trembling  yet 
decided,  the  bema.  The  eye  glistens,  the  lips  move,  and, 
as  if  by  the  power  of  Him  who  "  spake  and  it  was  done," 
who  turns  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  rivers  of  water  are  turned, 
the  tumult  is  hushed ;  the  strife  is  appeased ;  the  alarm  is 
dispelled ;  perplexity  has  fled ;  confidence  returns,  and 
Athens  renas  the  air  with  its  united,  determined  cry,  '*  to 
arms  !  to  arms  !"  and  rushes  to  the  conflict.  Witness  this, 
and  can  you  conceive  of  a  scene  where  man  can  appear  more 
exalted,  more  godlike  ?  Yes — ^there  is  one,  and  but  one.  It 
is  that  in  which  the  ambassador  of  God,  with  the  truths  of 
inspiration  oq  his  toihgue,  and  the  love  of  Christ  burning  on 
his  lips,  and  speaking  from  his  eye,  breaks  up  the  lethargy 
of  sin,  convinces  the  unbelieving,  enlightens  the  ignorant, 
melts  the  insensible,  subdues  the  perverse  and  obstinate,  com- 
forts and  cheers  the  troubled  and  desponding,  and  transfuses 
all  hearts  with  the  power  and  blessedness  of  the  love  of 
Christ.  There  is  a  scene  in  which  man  appears  super- 
human, nay,  super-angelic;  for  even  Gabriel  might  aspire  to 
be  the  mover  and  actor  in  a  scene  like  that. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  aft  whose  province  it  is  to  fit  man 
for  this  high  function  has  been  decriea,  resisted  and  despised. 
But  when  I  question  experience,  and  hear  her  declare  that 
the  noblest  fruits  of  eloquence  are  the  products  of  rhetorical 
art; — that  in  all  ages  the  orators  who  have  risen  to  the  high- 
est eminence  at  the  bar,  in  the  forum  or  the  pulpit,  are  the 
men  who  have  subjected  themselves  most  entirely  to  its 
forming  hand  :  when  she  tells  me  of  Demosthenes  devoting 
years,  and  thousands  of  gold,  upon  a  single  branch,  and  that 
almost  the  least,  that  of  vocal  expression ;  of  Cicero,  ap- 
plying himself  under  the  direction  of  the  most  enfinent 
masters  of  the  art,  year  after  year,  with  untiring  assiduity ; 
of  Chatham,  contending,  like  those  ancient  orators,  with  the 
difficulties  of  an  infirm  bodily  constitution,  and  consenting  to 
the  most  puerile  tricks  of  the  art,  as  they  have  been  sneer- 
ingly  called,  practising,  hour  after  hour,  before  a  mirror,  that 
he  might  acquire  a  free,  graceful  and  forcible  action : — when 
she  takes  me  into  the  church  of  God,  and  points  me  to  a 
Chrysostom — ^him*of  the  golden  mouth,  so  styled,  from  the 
surpassing  richness  of  his  eloquence,— the  devoted  pupil  ^ 
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the  art ;  and,  in  modem  times  to  a  ReinHard,  the  untiring 
student  of  the  ancient  rhetoric,  a«  well  as  of  the  ancient 
orators  ;  to  a  Robert  Hall,  remarkable  in  early  life,  as  much 
for  his  attention  to  the  culture  of  oratory,  as  lor  his  philoso- 
phical investigations,  I  am  content  to  pass  by,  unnoticed,  the 
sneers  of  ignorance  and  the  detractions  of  envious  sloth  and 
♦weakness. 

But  rhetoric  has  received  her  deepest  wound  from  her  own 
votaries.  She  has  been  conceived  of,  even  by  professed 
teachers  of  the  art,  only  as  a  stern,  morose,  capricious, 
critic,  with  chisel  and  mallet  in  hand,  hewing  off  this  angle. 
Or  chipping  out  that  excrescence,  but  as  incapable  of  adding 
a  beauty  as  of  infusing  original  life.  The  rhetorician,  it  is 
said,  necessarily  succeeds  the  orator.  He  can,  therefore, 
only  analyze,  classify,  enumerate.  He  may  detect  deformi- 
ties, and  smoothe  an  outline,  but  with  that  terminates  his 
power. 

The  logic  is  false  ;  and  the  conception  low  and  unworthy. 
Rhetoric,  in  the  true  notion  of  its  oflSce,  is  developing  and 
-formative,  as  well  as  corrective.  It  cannot,  indeed,  give 
original  life;  but  it  can  do  something  more  than  prune  off  an 
unproductive  or  injurious  limb.  Its  province  is  to  take  the 
plant  living,  indeed,  but  undeveloped,  unformed,  and  weak, 
and  by  the  judicious  and  assiduous  application  of  water, 
light,  and  air,  by  the  timely  direction  of  every  shoot,  and  the 
removal  of  every  needless  stem  and  stalk,  develope  its  infant 
•energies,  its  generous  juices,  and  its  beauteous  foilage,  and 
thus  make  that  the  noole,  majestic  tree  or  vine  yielding  its 
rich  and  beautiful  and  plenteous  fruits  in  their  season,  which 
otherwise  had  been  cnoked  with  weeds,  withered  in  the 
drought,  or  wasting  all  its  life  in  a  rank  luxuriance  of  leaves, 
alike  shapeless,  cumbersome,  and  destitute  of  fruit. 

If  has  nere  a  great,  a  noble  task  to  perform,  worthy  of  the 
most  gifted  and  most  richly  furnished  intellect.  Receiving 
Ae  mind,  thoroughly  disciplined  in  all  its  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  stored  with  the  richest  fruits  of  knowledge,  with  its 
-sensibilities  and  capabilities  of  feeling,  also,  expanded,  train- 
ed, and  pliant,  taking  in  short  intellect  and  soul  in  the  highest 
degrees  of  their  cultivaticMi,  it  has,  first,  to  set  forth  a  stand- 
ard of  eloquence  and  fix  it  firmly  in  the  mind,  by  the  judicious 
and  forcible  exhibition  of  the  finest  models.  It  has,  next,  to 
inspire  a  generous  endmsiasni  for  its  attainment,  which  will 
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mock  difficulties,  and  turn  toil  to  pleasure,  by  opening  tiie 
eye  upon  the  peculiar  charms  and  delights  o[  the  study,  and 
by  presenting  the  rich  rewards  that  attend  success.  It  has, 
then,  to  direct  and  superintend  the  severe  course  of  tiainingi 
which  shall  elevate  the  enthusiastic  aspirant  to  the  standard 
and  aim  he  desires  ; — a  course  of  training  which  shall  bring 
into  perfect  control  all  the  attainments  of  learning,  and  make 
all  subsidiary  to  the  designs  of  eloquence ;  which  shall  also 
give  him  command  over  all  the  powers  of  feeling,  and  enable 
him  to  transfuse  the  life  and  energy  of  passion  into  the  coldest, 
driest,  most  lifeless  forms  of  thought ;  which  shall  make  easy 
a  ready  arrangement,  rendering  every  process  of  reasoning 
clear  and  convincing ;  every  description  and  narrative  simple, 
consecutive,  and  symmetrical ;  and  every  passionate  append 
timely,  unerring  and  effective  :  which  shall,  moreover,  put  a| 
service  all  the  powers  of  expression,  so  that  thought  can  be 
made  to  appear,  not  in  cold  and  inanimate  forms  of  language, 
but  jg:i  its  own  living  body,  in  distinct  and  graceful  outlines, 
plu^,  fresh,  and  vigorous :  and  which  shall,  still  more, 
superadd  a  graceful,  appropriate  and  energetic  action,  thai 
will  seem  but  the  outward  covering,  the  skin,  if  you  please, 
of  the  verbal  body  of  the  thought,  partaking  its  life  and  pic- 
turing, in  its  changing  hues,  the  stirrings  of  the  soul  within* 

I  need  not  say  that  here  is  no  sUght  task  to  be  performed, 
both  by  him  who  superintends  and  by  him  who  undergoes 
this  process  of  training.  1  need  not  say  that  it  is  by  no 
means  strange,  so  few  have  been  willing  to  take  the  requisite 
pains,  an4  submit  to  the  necessary  toil — that  so  few,  there* 
fore,  have  attained  the  enviable  power  of  swaying,  by  the 
force  of  tiuth  enlivened  by  feeling,,  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  most  rare  occurrence  that  we  find  any  one 
ready  to  admit,  that  eloquence  is  an  attainment  at  all ;  thai  il- 
ls any  thing  else  than  a  gift  conferred.  Into  such  negleol 
has  the  art  fallen  in  modern  times,  that  the  maxim  once  so 
current,  orator  Jity  is  now  received  with  almost  universal 
skepticism.  Men  witness  the  prodigies  of  oratory,— they  axe 
themselves  the  victims  of  its  power,  and  suppose  it  wholly  a 
boon  of  heaven.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  midnight  study 
and  the  toil  by  day ;  the  severe  discipline,  the  long  and  patienft 
training  which  the  fruits  of  eloquence  have  eost  in  their  prcH 
duction :  and  were  they  told  of  a  Chatham  ccHoiag  into  par^ 
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liament  to  awe  a  virulent  faction  into  silence,  and  speechless 
dread,  by  the  force  of  a  word  or  a  gesture,  in  which  the 
whole  energy  of  his  giant  mind  went  out,  from  a  dressing 
room — ^from  practising  before  a  mirror ;  of  a  Brougham,  to 
catch  a  proper  power  of  expression,  first  locking  himself  up 
for  three  weeks  to  the  study,  night  and  day,  of  the  single 
oration  "  on  the  crown,"  and  then  writing  over  fifteen  differ- 
ent times  his  peroration  before  bringing  it  to  its  final  shape, 
they  would  stare  with  wonder  and  incredulity. 

In  the  church,  particularly,  all  such  labor  of  preparation  is 
but  too  generally  regarded  as  trifling  puerility,  vain  and  crimi- 
nal sacrifice  to  the  love  of  applause,  or  at  least,  sad  and 
unjustifiable  waste  of  time.  The  Christian  minister  who 
shpuld  study  the  art  of  expression,  who  should  spend  every 
week  some  hours  in  the  culture  of  his  taste,  the  acquisition 
of  words,  the  discipUne  of  his  voice,  and  the  improvement  of 
bis  manner,  would  be  charged  with  criminally  squandering 
that  time  on  trifles,  which  should  be  devoted  directly  to  4he 
care  of  souls.  They,  who  would  think  no  pains  too  gr6at, 
no  expense  too  heavy,  which  should  secure  in  lime  of  feli- 
^ous  interest,  the  instrumentality  of  a  man  of  God  who  can 
speak  with  a  resistless  force  of  truth  and  overwhelming 
vehemence  of  holy  passion,  yet,  in  the  inconsistency  of  their 
)rance  and  thoughtlessness,  will  blame  the  man  who  em- 

Ej%  the  innocent  means  that  are  made  necessary  by  God 
self  to  the  attainment  of  this  power.  Evea  the  lawful 
culture  of  God's  noblest  gifts,  the  acquisition  of  a  power  to 
which  he  has  cliiefly  confided  the  great  work  of  spreading 
his  gospel  on  earth,  is  with  them  sin  and  folly.  If  they  meet 
with  a  modem  ApoUos,  "an  eloquent  man,"  mighty  in  hand- 
ling the  truth  of  God,  capable  of  moving,  and  with  the  aid 
of  God's  grace,  of  subduing  the  hearts  of  men,  they  esteem 
him  a  man  directly  gifted  of  heaven,  receiving  from  lavish 
but  capricious  nature,  his  whole  powers  of  persuasion,  and 
never  imagine  that  he  must  have  gone  through  the  low  drudg- 
ery of  a  rhetorician's  mill. 

Perhaps  such  stolid  simplicity  might  be  passed  by  with  only 
a  smile  of  pity,  did  not  such  views  infect,  also,  the  expectant 
ministers  of  religion.  But  ihey  too,  to  a  lamentable  extent, 
are  carried  away  by  the  same  delusion.  They  think  of 
•  nothing  more  nor  higher  than  storing  their  minds  with  all 
theologicaljore,  and  are  content  withr^the^old  adage,  *^  a  good 
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textuary  is  a  good  divioe."  Especially  if  an  elevated  piety 
be  added  to  extensive  knowledge,  tney  deem  themselves 
thorougb^.  furnished  to  their  work ;  and  taste  at  last  the  sad 
fimits  of'  tneir  folly  when  too  late  to  retrieve  it.  Insensible  of 
the  importance  of  skill  in  the  use  of  their  armor^  they  won- 
der that  at  the  very  ^pearance  of  it,  the  enemies  of  truth  do 
not  fall  prostrate.  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  power  of  express- 
ing thought  and  feeling,  the  most  moving  truths  of  tfa^  gospel 
faU  powerless  from  iheilr  lips.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  they 
enter  the  pulpit  and  deliver  from  lips  that  at  least  ex|nress  no 
feeling,  discourses  as  destitute  of  force  and  passion  to  hear- 
ers that  are  equally  'motionless  and  dead.  Years  gradually 
wear  away  the  little  enthusiasm  that  the  ardor  of  youth  forcedf, 
insensibly  to  themselves,  into  their  preaching,  and  then  all  is 
cold  andf  repulsive.  The  house  of  God,  of  consequence, 
is  neglected.  The  congregation  are  wearied  and  disgusted. 
They  demand  more  effective  preachers.  And  those  men  of 
God,  who  might  have  become  able  ministers  of  the  word, 
sought  out  and  esteemed  by  all,  are  dispirited  and  sad,  leave 
the  field  which  they  find  they  cannot  till  successfully ;  and  the 
church  of  God  mourns  over  the  loss  of  their  piety,  talents,  and 
acquirements — ^all  rendered  ineffective  by  their  neglect  to  cul* 
tivate  one  important  gift.  Oh  !  woukl  that  the  children  of  this 
world  were  not  here  so  much  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light.  Surely,  his  six  months  diligent 
culture  of  his  voice,  with  half-shorn  head  in  a  cave,  was  not 
misjudged  policy,  wasted  time  and  sacrifice,  for  the  Grecian 
orator,  by  which  he  was  to  attain  the  empire  of  factious 
Athens,  the  sway  of  all  their  furious  passions  by  a  word,  to 
procure  for  himself  an  immortality  of  glory,  such  as  no  other 
mortal  ever  attained.  Is  h  unwise,  is  it  wrong  for  the  ser- 
vant of  God  to  devote  time  and  labor  to  acquire  a  similar 
power  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men-^not  that  he  may 
gain  glory  to  himself-^not  that  he  may  preserve  to  them  their 
rights  and  civil  liberties,  but  that  he  may  save  their  souls  and 
bring  additional  glory  to  the  God  of  their  salvation  ? 

I  repeat,  then,  here  is  a  great,  a  most  important  duty  laid 
before  him  who  aspires  to  the  elevation  of  a  successful 
Christian  minister.  It  is  not  enough  to  possess  the  power  of 
thinking, — to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  all  theological  lore, 
— ^to  have  a  heart  of  warm  Christian  sensibilities,  of  strong, 
fervent  zeal  and  passion.  These  are  essential — entirely  in- 
dispensable.    But  they  are  not  all.    The  power  of  expressing 
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truth  koown,  passion  felt,  must  be  added.  This  it  is  which 
constitutes  the  peculiar  function  of  the  preacher. 

We  have  all  seen  the  man  of  known  intellect  and  acquire*' 
ment,  of  devoted  spirit^  too,  rise  and  address  a  waiting  con- 
gregation, and  through  the  obscurity  of  liis  method,  the  want 
of  command  over  thought  and  feeling,  the  clumsiness  of  his 
style,  and  the  dullness  of  his  manner,  but  still  more  to  stu-^ 
pify  and  chill  his  hearers*  And  we  have  seen,  also,  another 
of  inferior  parts,  of  lower  piety,  perhaps^  whose  first  word 
or  look  %ed  the  eye,  whose  clear  and  distinct  method  carried 
the  attention,  whose  style  and  manner,  so  true,  so  natural,  so 
easy,  impressed  every  thought  and  implanted  every  feeling. 
The  diflference  is  as  much  the  fruit  of  art  as  i&  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  thoroughly  trained  musician,  or  the  long  experienced 
artizan  over  mere  genius  undnlled,  undisciplined.  Natural 
genius  will  indeed  make  here,  as  every  where  else,  a  differ- 
ence  in  the  comparative  degree  of  attainment  made  under  the 
tuition  of  art ;  but  it  will  not  supply  the  place  of  principles 
and  rules,  into  which  observation  has  tendered  the  true  ele* 
ments  of  power  in  every  eminent  speaker,  nor  of  systematic 
practice  founded  on  those  principles. 

No'— 'the  ancients  were  right.  They  judged  from  experi- 
eace.  The  poet — the  eminent  in  any  other  line  may  be  the 
pmluct  of  nature  alone  ;  the  orator  is  formed — is  made  so 
by  art  and  training.  It  is  no  more  absurd  to  expect  that  a 
man  will  be  eloquent  in  a  foreign  tongue  in  which  he  cannot 
speak  a  sentence  without  faltering,  than  that  he  will  be  so  in 
his  own  native  dialect  of  which  he  has  not  acquired  a  mas* 
tery ; — ^no  more  absurd  to  expect  that  a  m£Ui  wiio  has  never 
OMaed  his  lips  in  song  will  sing  with  the  sweetness  of  Or- 
pheus, than  tnat  he  who  has  never  fitly  trained  his  voice  wUl 
speak  with  the  force  of  a  Chatham  or  a  Whitefieid.  ''  There 
is  no  native  eloquence,  more  than  there  is  native  running 
races  or  fighting  battles." 

It  has  been  justly  obserred  by  one  to  whom  his  own  ex^ 
perience  probably  verified  the  remark,  **  the  most  successful 
preachers  are  those  who,  in  their  discourses,  observe  most 
the  laws  according  to  which  power  in  public  speaking  urn- 
yetselly  displays  itself,"  And  certainly  it  is  not  difficult  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  has  fairest  promise  of  success,  he 
who  devotes  himself  to  die  practice  of  an  art  ignorant  of  all 
its  iawsy  or  he  who  has  closely  and  thoroughly  studied  and 
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comprehended  it  so  closely  and  thoroughly  that  they  have 
become  the  secret  principles  and  guides  of  all  his  efforts. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  rhetorician  to  teach  the  arts  of 
display  ; — how  to  round  a  period,  to  hang  artificial  flowers 
on  lifeless  statues  of  thought,  to  string  together  epithets  of 
high  sound  but  of  scanty  sense ;  how  to  balance  gracefully 
to  this  side  and  that,  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum, 
and  to  show  how  prettily  the  voice  can  glide  up  and  down 
through  the  whole  range  of  the  musical  scale ;  in  other 
words  to  teach  bombast  and  rant.  Nor  does  his  art  seek 
merely  to  prune  speech  of  all  such  false  ornaments  and  dis- 
gusting trickery.  Its  great  province  is  to  develope  and  cul- 
tivate that  highest,  noblest  attribute  of  man — the  faculty  of 
discourse  in  its  outward  working ;  to  furnish  it  a  suitable 
body,  and  feed  and  educate  that  body.  The  connexion  is  not 
closer  or  more  vital  between  body  and  spirit  than  between 
thought  and  expression.  This  all  experience  proves ;  for 
who  attempts  to  think  but  in  words,  as  who  conceives  a  spirit 
but  in  body.  This  intimate  connexion,  too,  the  phenomena 
of  language  demonstrate;  since  in  different  tongues, — ^in 
languages  originating  in  different  ages  and  countries  we  find, 
from  the  vital  intimacy  of  the  two,  both  reason  or  discourse 
and  speech  expressed  by  the  self-same  word.  Hence,  too, 
speech  has  well  been  called  ^*the  incarnation  of  thought,"  This 
body  it  is  the  hi^h  duty  of  him  who  aims  to  sway  the  minds 
of  men  at  will,  diligently  and  lawfully  to  train  and  educate. 
And,  surely,  it  is  no  small,  no  despicable  task  to  make  the 
vital  fluid  circulate  through  every  limb,  diffusing  life,  vigor 
and  beauty  through  every  part.  It  is  no  mean  task  to  ac- 
quire the  power  to  present  truth  in  a  perfect,  a  symmetrical, 
vigorous,  healthful  body  of  speech.  It  is  a  work,  in  truth, 
m  the  accomplishment  of  which  man  comes  nearest  to  Him 
who  gave  expression  to  his  own  infinite  attributes  in  the  per- 
fect forms  of  creation. 

The  process  of  training,  already  summarily  indicated,  no 
part  of  which  can  be  dispensed  with,  at  once  manifests  the 
greatness  of  the  work. 

The  idea  of  what  eloquence  is— of  what  it  is  in  its  con- 
stituent nature — in  its  form  and  outward  appearance — in  its 
Prerogative  and  power  is  to  be  awakened  and  developed, 
fot  only  must  there  be  a  conception  of  what  it  is,  but  the 
idea  must  be  reduced  to  a  practical  idea  in  the  mind,  im- 
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j^saed  on  di\  the  faculties  o€  the  iateUect  and  all  the  snaeep^ 
tibilities  of  the  $oul  i  made  a  practical  sCaiidard  or  model  guid-r 
iliig  inae9»ib]y^  as  does  the  idea  of  harmoBy  the  fingers  of  the 
org^ai^t^  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,— *a  standard  of  attain^ 
mentto  which,  the  aim  shall  ever  be  directed  till  perfection  be 
leached  ;  a  standard,  too,  of  criticism  tba^  shall  indicate  at 
oQce  to  tbp  orator,  as  the  smooth  concord  of  sounds  to  the 
h^mcmist,  that  the  end  is  reached,  and  persuasion,  in  pcrfeci 
figure,,  sits  on  his  lips*  This  is  to  be  accomplished  as  in  the 
oa^e  of  the  artist  by  the  long  and  familiar  communion  wiifa 
the  most  finished  models  of  eloquence  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times*  What  an  attainment  is  this  to  the  preacher--^ 
to  possess  a  distinct  idea  of  what  eloquence  m  its  perfectness 
is — of  what  it  was  in  Jesus  Christ ! 

Out  enthttsia^m  must  be  inspired  and  fed  in  the  endeavor  to 
realize  this  idea^  The  ravishing  beauties  of  discourse  com* 
pact  and  solid  with  thought^  animated  with  passion,  and  m* 
vested  with  a  rich,  graceful  drapery  of  words  must  be  pointed 
out  and  contemplated  y  the  glorious  achievements  of  a  finished 
oratory,  the  pure  atxd  exalted  pleasures  which  line  the  path 
of  progress  as  more  and  niore  perfect  forms  come  forth  from 
the  forming  mind  like  the  successive  stages  of  perfection  in 
original  creation,  all  good  but  the  better  ever  last;-^hese  musi 
be  pressed  home  to  the  heart  till  it  warms  ainl  glows  into  a 
quenchless  ardor  of  passion* 

Wi&  the  idea  and  the  enthusiasm  well  developed^  the 
training  in  its  stricter  sense  is  to  be  pursued.  A  ready  com.' 
tnand  of  thought  is  to  be  acquired*  Knowledge  is  so  to  be 
stored  as  that  its  various  depositories  shall  be  known ;  and 
the  thoughts  laid  up  can  be  as  promptly  famished  to  use  aa 
his  various  wares  by  the  accomplished  tradesman.  The 
powers  of  invention,  trained  under  other  hands,  must  here  be 
subjected  to  the  speaker's  will,  to  be  sent  forth  at  once  into 
any  field  of  thought  and  bring  back  any  assigned  fruit  or 
flower  of  intellect.  The  treasures  of  knowledge  must  not 
only  be  possessed,  but  each  casket  must  be  known,  its  posi^ 
tion,  its  contents.  Spirited  eloquence  awaits  not  the  slov^ 
process  of  a  tardy  association  that  must  grope  around  the 
whole  chamber  of  thought,  before  it  can  bring  forth  to  light 
its  appointed  truth.  Practice  must  make  its  motions  true  al 
the  first  effort,  and  quick  as  the  minstrel's  touch,  whom 
long  exercise  has  taoght  to  strike  eaebnote^  with  the  preci* 


f 
Mon  and  suddeimeft  of  thought ;  which,  al  ffst,  codd  be 
reached  only  by  long  and  tedious  reflection  on  the  alractiKe 
of  the  acak,  the  relations  of  pitch,  and  all  the  detaiiv  of  the 
musical  art.  '*  It  is  not  the  dilatory  precision  of  thought  bsA 
tr(»dsf  stored  up  in  naemory,  which  qualifies  raiad  for  its 
high  action  in  victorious  elocution ;  but  the  eleetvic  flash  of 
diought,  and  the  broad  circuoiferenee  of  ilhiminated  Tinon^ 
filled  with  wt>rds  for  perspicuity,  precision,  strength  or 
beauty>  and  familiar  by  use,  offering  every  where  and  con- 
stantly their  wflling  aid^-^a  body-guard  clusCering  by  affinity 
Haid  ejection  unseen  around  the  orator,  as  guardian  spiritt 
attend  the  saints.'^ 

The  command  cf  feeling  is  to  be  acquired*  Not  only 
must  the  various  passions  of  the  soul  be  known,  be  oultb* 
vated  and  expanded  ia  the  symmetry  of  virtue,  but  the 
difiisrent  chords  of  emotion,  must,  like  the  strings  of  the 
harper,  be  under  command,  so  that  any  can  be  touched  al 
pleasure.  Here  is  a  higher  advance  (»  ait.  For  the  will 
has  access  to  the  feelings  only  over  the  domain  of  the  under- 
standing ;  aiul  its  power  must  be  established  over  both.  It 
is  the  prerogative  only  of  the  highly  accomplished  orator  to 
hold  thus  all  the  voices  of  passion  and  to  make  any  speak  as 
he  may  desire.  He  only  can  do  this  who  has  learned  how  to 
present  at  once  the  objects  of  feeling  and  has  trailed  his  sen* 
sibilities  to  the  most  ready  obedience.  Especially  is  much 
training  requisite  here  to  enable  the  orator  to  force  the  ardor 
of  passion  into  the  forms  of  thought ;  to  keep  up  both  the 
fires  of  intellect  and  soul  together  and  in  due  proportion. 

Next,  method  requires  distinct  attention — long,  severe, 
patient  study.  Of  the  very  first  importance  is  this  branch 
of  the  presicher's  training.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  by  his  ac* 
curate  method  than  by  any  other  quality  that  his  intellectual 
rank  will  be  determined  by  men  ci  discernment.  It  was  to 
his  method  more  than  to  any  thing  else  that  the  celebrated 
Reinhardof  the  modern  ^rerman  pulpit  attributes  his  Recess 
and  renown  as  a  preacher.  No  common  discipline  will  suf- 
fice to  give  this  power  of  expression:  It  is  no  slight  task 
achieved,  even,  to  develope  luUy  the  idea  of  melhod,  al- 
though an  essential  element  of  mind ; — to  get  out  distinct 
and  complete  the  notion  of  what  method  is — that  *^  progres- 
sive transition'^  which  implies  a  beginning  and  an  end ; 
which  presupposes  unity,  which  neil^er  admits  of  the  am* 
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fmtation  of  essential  parts,  nor  of  the  forcible  insertion  of 
breign  heterogeneal  matter  to  maim  or  enfeeble  the  one, 
complete,  liring  principle  of  the  thought ;  which,  with  mi- 
deviating  aim,  is  ever  pressing  forward  towards  its  end  ;  and 
which  is  naturally  so  pleasing  and  is  so  essential  in  the  great 
work  of  convincing,  instructing  and  persuading.  How 
rarely,  indeed,  is  this  important  element  to  be  found  in  the 
common  oratory  of  the  day,  whether  of  the  forum,  the 
senate^  or  the  pulpit  ?  How  little  is  there  of  this  exhaustii^, 
orderly,  symmetrical  method — either  of  that  gradatory  kind, 
if  I  may  so  term  it,  where,  by  the  power  of  the  mind's  keen 
gaze  and  forcible  impulse  or  firm  pressure,  the  subject  is 
deft  and  laid  open  and  its  natural  parts  as  of  an  orange 
are  spread  out,  are  complete,  proportionate,  and  in  place, 
following  each  other  by  regular  intervals  or  steps ;  or  of 
that  other  continuous  kind  which  seizing  with  almost  in- 
stinctive promptness  and  sagacity  the  ends  of  the  fibres, 
skilfully  unwinds,  as  in  the  throwster's  art,  the  entire  ball  of 
the  thought  unbroken,  and  untangled  ?  The  method  that  we 
commonly  discover,  if  it  be  worthy  of  the  name,  is  that  of 
the  careless  breaker  of  stone  for  macadamizing,  who  chips 
off  a  piece  here  and  a  piece  there  from  the  rocky  mass,  but 
can  neither  tell  why  he  began  here,  or  stopped  there,  or  why 
he  passed  round  this  way  rather  than  that,  only  that,  per* 
haps,  it  so  happened,  and  he  ceased  when  his  cart  was  full. 
How  little  is  there  of  that  keen  penetration  and  discriminat- 
ing study  which  pierces  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  and  then 
follows  out  the  various  arteries  or  veins  to  the  extremities ; 
which  is  the  fruit  only  of  much  training  and  discipline  ?'*' 

A  body  of  language,  moreover,  is  to  be  furnished  to  me- 
thodized thought  and  passion ;  and,  here,  lies  another  rich 
and  extensive  province  to  be  entered,  explored  and  subjected 
by  the  orator.  But  on  this  point  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell, 
as  it  is  both  trite  and  has  already  received,  perhaps,  sufiicient 
notic^  The  general  means  of  training  are  the  same  here  as 
elsewhere.     It  is  by  much  practice  under  the  direction  of  ex- 


*  Cicero's  observation  on  this  point  deserves  to  be  engraved 
on  the  memory  of  every  student  of  oratory.  Omnes  enim, 
sive  artis  sunt  Ioci»  sive  ingenii  cujusdam  atque  prudentin^ 
qui  mode  iofuot  in  eare»  de  qua  scribimus. 
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perienced  taste  and  exercised  judgment;  by  frequent  and 
careful  labor  in  putting  thought  into  language.  This  is  the 
process  adopted  and  most  faithfully  applied  by  all  who  have 
gathered  laurels  in  the  field  of  eloquence.  Tfiis  is  the  great 
teading  direction  given  by  the  most  philosophical  of  (vators 
and  the  most  eloquent  of  philosophers.  Caput  antem  esty 
quod  (uf  vere  dicam)  minime  facimus^  {est  enim  magni  la^ 
owisy  quern  anquirenttbus  noms^  omnique  acie  ingenU  con* 
templantibus  ostendunt  se  et  occurrunt^  plerique  fugimus,) 
quam  plurimum  scribere ;  stilus  optimus  st  praestantis- 

8IMUS  DICEMDI  EFFKCTOR  AC  MAOISTER.      It  is    here  WO  diff- 

cover  the  secret  of  Edwards'  power  as  a  preacher ;  who, 
although  he  professedly  despised  the  whole  art  of  expression 
and  was  extremely  careless  and  almost  slovenly  in  his  style, 
yet  was  so  effective  a  speaker.  He  owed  that  power  to  his 
constant  practice  from  boyhood,  of  thinking  with  his  pen. 
He  thus  acquired  that  copiousness  of  language  and  power  of 
expression  which  redeemed  his  productions  from  their  other 
hulls. 

One  thing  more  demands  the  preacher's  careful  attention 
before  he  can  be  deemed  thoroughly  furnished  for  his  great 
work  of  teaching  and  persuading.  It  is  the  command  of  a 
pleasing  and  energetic  delivery.  He  must  acquaint  himself 
with  all  the  various  functions  of  speech  ;  he  must  understand 
the  kind  and  degree  of  expression  belonging  to  each ;  he 
must,  moreover,  have  those  functions  of  speech  so  perfectly 
familiarized  by  practice  and  subjected  to  his  control,  that  he 
can  employ  them  at  pleasure.  Here  is  an  art ;  an  impor* 
tant,  a  most  interesting  art  by  itself.  As  he  cannot  justly 
claim  the  name  of  an  accomplished  artist  who  does  not  know 
all  the  implements  of  his  art  with  their  respective  uses,  and 
can  handle  them  with  skill  and  effect,  so  neither  can  he  be 
called  an  ^accomplished  speaker  who  does  not  know  all  the 
movements  of  the  voice  ;  who  does  not  understand  precisely 
what  is  their  ofKce  in  the  expression  of  the  various  degrees 
or  kinds  of  thought  and  passion  ;  and  who  cannot,  whatever 
may  be  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  whatever 
even  may  be  his  own  feelings,  command  just  that  vocal  move« 
ment  which  nature  has  appropriated  to  the  sentiment  he  de- 
sires to  utter.  This,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  art 
of  elocution  now  established  on  the  basis  of  a  science,  the 
prineiples  of  which  are  dearly  ascertained  and  set  forth,  he 
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ifiay  dp;  and  lie  who  i^ilers  the  leaponsible  office <tf  n 
preacher  of  the  gospel  without  this  preparation,  nuay  iroU 
consider  whether  he  has  not  seized  a  sword  for  the  baittle,  t^n 
which  he  has  put  no  edge.  It  was  in  infinite  wisdom  that  the 
spread  of  &e  gospel  was  confided  to  liie  p»suasive  accents 
of  human  speech.  There  is  a  resistless  i^arm  and  power  ia 
utterance  that  sits  olosely  and  elegantly  upon  the  Aoi^ht  and 
feeling,  or  irather  into  which,  as  into  their  own  native  body, 
inteUe<^  and  soul  send  their  own  life  and  fire.  And  the 
truth  of  Ood  surely  deserves  the  most  finished  body  of  ex/- 
{Nression  which  human  art  and  skill  can  give. 

Sudi  is  the  training  which  the  ambassador  of  God  must  go 
tiurouglbto  become  an  effective  preacher.  To  the  poinitif 
making  tliepower^f  expression  his  own  which  ihis  couj«e  of 
training  will  give  him,  ne  cannot  be  indifferent,  if  he  rigblly 
appreciate  his  own  peculiar  office  work,  if  he  ^eatisBe  ai  all  its 
importanceto  his  success. 

The  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  is  hts  aole  peculiar 
woric  as  a  preacher ;  and  necessarily  just  so  far  as  he  is  de» 
ficient  in  the  power  of  expression,  just  so  far  is  he  lackixig  in 
ikness  for  his  work. 

Just  in  proportion  too,  as  he  possesses  diis  power,  will  be 
his  success.  The  possession  of  it  indeed,  has  a  most  impor* 
tant  bearing  on  his  success  remotely  and  indkectly,  as  well 
as  immediately  and  directly. 

It  will  affect  seriously  his  reputation*  to  which  no  servant 
of  Chnst  can  wisely  be  indifferent.  The  exlnbitionof  this 
power,  as  the  exhibition  of  talents,  of  learning,  of  piety,  will 
command  even  from  the  men  of  the  world  a  respect  for  the  sa^ 
cued  profession.  It  will  draw  ihem  under  the  isfluenoe  of 
the  goi^l.  It  will  render  the  mkister  of  God  a  man  to  be 
sou^t  and  desiied ;  and  will  open  him  a  way  noore  effeetually 
to  address  the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  mallitudes ;  as  the 
throngs  whidi  the  name  of  a  Whitefield  drew  together  roost 
fully  attest. 

It  will  favorably  and  mightily  influenoe  tlie  preacher  him* 
self.  It  is  the  fruit  and  effect  of  an  that  it  turns  ew»ery  thing 
to  its  own  account.  The  painter  sees  every  where  forms  cJ 
beauty.  He  looks  on  every  tree  in  the  landscape^  ev^ery 
eloud  in  the  heavens,  every  feature  in  the  countenance  as 
eoBtainiflg  an  element  of  beauty ;  and  he  is  peipetually  8trif-» 
ing  to  conoaive  that  object  as  delineated  on  canvass. '  Tims 
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ht»  taste  and  his  skill  at^  ever  forming  and  developing,  wkile 
BMoy  ati  hour  is  redeemed  from  listlessness  and  sloth, , 
and  aH  pkoes,  and  all  objects  are  conTerted  into  sources  of ' 
fideasure  and  profit  It  is  the  aim  of  the  preacher  to  per- 
saade  men«  If  he  has  aequired  any  high  degree  of  the  art, 
he  will  ever  be  studying  the  means  of  persuasion.  Fired 
with  bis  object  ever  in  view,  he  will  pursue  the  investigations 
4A  ^enee  with  a  more  eager  zeal ;  his  study  will  be  lighted 
more  by  the  midnight  lamp ;  he  wiH  be  a  more  profound  and 
thorough  theologian  and  scholar.  He  will  seek  to  know 
more  of  that  niind  and  heart  which  he  is  to  address  ;  and 
will  with  greater  interest  and  delight,  study  in  familiar  inter- 
eourse^  the  minds,  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  of  his 
congregation,  and  will  then  furnish  himself  with  the  weapons 
of  persnasioai  He  will  be  more  diligent  and  thorough  in  his 
preparations  for  the  pulpit ;  and  adapt  them  more  directly  to 
ms  great  end-— persuasion.  Entering  the  sanctuary  with  his 
object  steadily  m  view,  he  will  address  himself  to  his  high 
efiee  with  greater  skill,  and  will  speak  with  a  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  divine  truth.  More  than  all  things 
else,  he  will  feel  the  need  of  a  fervent  piety;  of  a  soul  that 
can  sympathize  with  all  the  sorrows,  all  the  compassions  of 
the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  can  be  swelled  with  his  holy  pas- 
sion. He  will  drink  deeper  of  his  love.  He  will  study  with 
more  eager  desire  to  copy  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake.  In  every  way,  thus,  the  adquisition  of  this  power 
must  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  Christian  preacher 
himself. 

And  will  God  be  insensible  to  the  careful  and  lawful  cul- 
ture of  one  of  his  noblest  gifts  ?  Will  the  Spirit,  without 
whose  power,  the  eloquence  of  an  angel  were  vain  and  im- 
potent to  convert  souls,  despise  the  attainments  of  him  who 
has  qualified  himself  for  the  duties  oi  an  office  like  this  ? 
No  : — the  success  of  a  Summerfield,  a  Payson  and  a  Griffin 
attests  that  the  Holy  Ghost  loves  to  second  the  vivid  and 
forcible  presentation  of  his  own  truth. 

But  it  is  in  its  immediate  effects  and  fruits  that  the  importance 
of  this  power  of  expression  is  conspicuously  seen.  Men  are  not 
eonverted  and  saved  by  the  truth  simply — by  truth  unexpressed. 
"  The  wonfe,"  says  our  Saviour,  **  The  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you,  i^y  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.'*  The  quiekening, 
saving  power  i>f  divine  ttath  can  he  seeored  only  on  condition 
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of  its  being  comiBunicated ;  of  its  being  manifested  and  coiq^ 
inended  to  the  conscience.  Now  we  may  not  only  conceive 
of  truth  as  entirely  without  body,  undivested  of  language^ 
v/hich  of  course,  is  entirely  impotent,  since  it  is  aloof  from 
the  mind  and  can  only  be  brought  nigh  by  language ;  hut  we 
may  also  conceive  of  truth  as  more  or  less  perfectly  furnished 
with  a  body  of  speech.  The  whole  truth  may  be  there,  but 
it  may  only  in  part  appear ;  and  then  it  not  only  lacks  its 
total  power  of  impression,  but  even  the  part  distinctly  preAnt* 
ed  has  not  even  its  appropriate  effect,  since  it  is  out  of  place^ 
dismembered,  mutilated.  And  here  is  the  secret  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  many  a  sound  and  pious  tI>eologian,  whose  preach-^ 
ing  is  without  its  anticipated  effect.  All  the  necessary  truth 
is  in  his  discourse,  but  it  is  not  seen,  it  is  not  felt,  because 
not  furnished  with  an  adequate  body.  It  is  not  rash  to  say 
that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  for  the  most  part  lose  one  half 
of  the  fruit  of  their  labors  merely  from  the  want  of  a  suitable 
expression  of  the  truth  which  they  have  actually  searched  out 
and  prepared  for  exhibition.  If  there  be  any  disposition  to 
doubt  here,  go  back  and  look  in  upon  the  crowded  assemblies 
that  attended  the  preaching  of  Edwards.  Seeevery  eye  fixed 
on  the  man  of  God,  as  with  scarcely  a  sign  of  outward  action 
he  speaks  of  the  dread  justice  of  Jehovah.  Watch  the  rising 
emotion  in  those  glistening  eyes ;  lislen,  as  that  first  sigh 
draws  after  it  another,  and  still  another,  as  quicker  and  quick* 
er,  and  deeper  and  deeper  it  breaks  on  every  side  around 
you  ; — ^as  groans  succeed  and  thicken,  till  the  whole  vast  as-* 
sembly  seems  in  an  agon^  of  distress,  and  the  voice  of  the 
preacher  is  drowned  in  the  sobs,  and  cries,  and  groans  of  his 
hearers ;  is  there  not  power  there  ?  power  in  expression  ? 
It  is  not  vehemence  of  bodily  action ;  it  is  not  overwhebning 
power  of  vocal  utterance.  For  in  these  Edwards  was  defi- 
cient. It  is  not  truth  mose  weighty,  more  powerful  than  the 
f gospel  contains ; — ^than  is  contained  in  many  a  discourse^  the 
iruits  of  which  never  appear,  in  this  world  at  least,  to  ham«ui . 
view.  It  is  not  holiness  higher,  purer  than  it  is  competent  for 
man  to  attain ;  than  the  servant  oi  God,  perhaps  not  very  un« 
frequently  does  attain.  It  is  truth  and  christian  love  express-^ 
ed  ;-^truth  and  holiness  expressed  in  the  accuracy  of  method, 
the  clearness  and  energy  of  style,  and  aptness  of  words  whicb 
Edwards  attained  by  his  assiduous  use  of  tlie  pen  aloiost  in<* 
sensibly  to  bimselfi  and  certainly  undesignedly.    Take  an^ 
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olfaer  case  illnstratiTe  of  the  remark  I  hare  made  in  respect 
to  another  element  oi  expression ;  the  delivery  of  thoughi  and 
passion,  arranged  and  clothed  with  language,  by  a  suitable 
action  and  management  of  voice.  Put  the  most  success- 
ful of  Wbitefield's  sermons  into  the  mouth  of  a  less  accom- 
Elished  speaker,  and  will  the  thousands,  as  under  the  sound  of 
is  voice,  weep  and  wring  their  hands  and  shriek  out  in  the 
irrepressible  anguish  of  their  souls  ?  It  is  not  then  truth  alone 
which  instrumentally  saves  even.  It  is  truth  expressed, 
expressed  in  its  own  appropriate  manner. 

Nor  let  the  opposite  error  be  countenanced,  that  christian 
feeling  alone  will  savingly  influence  men ;  that  holiness  and 
devoted  zeal  will  suffice.  There  is  a  zeal  without  knowledge, 
which  is  fruitless  except  in  evil,  as  the  history  of  our  own 
times  and  of  our  own  land  sadly  teaches  us.  Even  that  ju- 
dicious feeling  must  be  expressed,  e]q>res8ed  suitably,  or  it 
will  utterly  fail  of  good  effect.  Every  emotion  has  its  own 
appropriate  expression  in  language  and  in  voice,  prescribed 
by  the  God  wno  formed  us ;  and  he  only  who  has  learned 
what  that  is,  and  attained,  by  careful  training,  the  ready  con- 
trol of  it,  can  even  by  his  noUness  produce  the  effect  he 
might.  Passion  as  well  as  truth  must  be  expressed  suitably, 
or  the  famous  dagger  scene  of  Burke  will  be  redacted  in  the 
pulpit,  and  the  ridicule  and  disgust  of  all  be  the  only  and 
merited  result. 

It  is  as  essential  to  success  that  the  preacher  be  able  to 
express  truth  as  to  know  it ;  to  express  Christian  emotion  as 
to  feel  it.  Something  more  than  a  meek  and  a  learned  Mo- 
ses was  needed  to  achieve  God's  design  of  redemption  for 
enslaved  Israel.  An  Aaron  must  be  called  in  to  be  a  mouth 
to  the  people.  Something  more  was  needed  than  the 
thorough  instruction  given  by  our  Saviour  to  his  Apostles  in 
his  long  intercourse  with  them  ;  something  more  too,  than  a 
Peter's  devotedness  and  zeal«  The  Holy  Ghost  must  be  sent 
down  vrith  tongues  of  fire.  • 

With  this  learning  and  holy  fervor  let  the  power  of  ex- 
pression be  joined,  and  the  man  of  God  becomes  what  he 
should  be — '^  apt  to  teach,"  He  will  not  enter  the  sanctuary 
and  and  lift  up  his  voice  in  vain.  Truth  glowing  with  love^ 
and  directed  with  skill,  will  tell  of  its  power.  Attention  will 
be  aroused.  The  truth  will  be  understood.  Its  force  will  be 
felt.    The  heart  vnU  be  stirred.    Sympathy  will  work.    The 
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feelings  will  glow ;  and  fed  wilb  die  oil  of  ttv^  the  flame  mU 
continue  till  the  will  be  readied,  and  by  die  grace  of  God, 
the  man  renewed.  The  pions.  soul  also  will  be  fed  with  the 
nourishment  of  truth  which  it  apprebenda,  and  be  refreshed 
by  the  Imng  waters  of  pious  feeling  not  wasted  in  chcmnels 
of  language  which  it  cannot  reach. 

Thus  preached  he  who  spake  as  nailer  man  spake.  His 
discourses  were  not  dry,  obscure  logic ;  nor  fervid  lant  of 
words.  Truth  and  feeling,  light  and  love,  were  duly  com* 
bined,  and  spoke  out  in  his  clear  and  perfect  method,  his  rich 
imagery  and  ilhistration,  his  tender  monng  accents.  Thus 
preached  his  devoted  and  successful  Apostle  PauU  who  was 
well  nigh  adored  as  the  god  of  eloquence,  by  the  suoerstfdous 
Lycaonians.  Thus  preached  those  in  all  affes  of  Uie  church 
whose  labors  God  has  greatly  blessed  in  the  c<M)version  of 
many  to  himself.  Let  those  who  would  reap  similar  fruits 
imitate  their  example.  Let  them  count  no  labor  lost^  no 
sacrifice  dear  which  shall  enable  them  to  speak  f<Hrth  the 
truths  of  God  with  effect. 

It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  attention  has  been  of 
late  more  decidedly  drawn  to  the  culture  of  this  important 
art  in  our  own  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  especial  thankful* 
ness  to  God,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  has  taken  thq^ 
lead,  as  it  shouki,  of  all  the  departments  of  oratory.  The 
relidous  {)ress  is  speaking  out  with  a  more  frequent  and  a 
louder  voice  on  the  importance  and  means  of  promoting  a 
higher  degree  of  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  of  our  land.     The 

imtrons  and  conductors  of  our  public  institutions,  our  coll- 
eges and  theological  seminaries,  are  evincing  their  zeal  and 
sagacious  judgment  in  the  more  munificent  provision  of 
means  of  instruction,  and  the  establishment  of  professorships 
of  oratory.  The  Christian  public  are  demanding  hi^er 
qualifications  in  the  preaching  art.  These  signs  of  the  times 
are  hailed  with  peculiar  delight  and  thankfulness.  They 
augur  well  for  the  advance  of  truth  and  religion.  May  the 
friends  of  the  effective  advocacy  of  truth  and  hdiness,  bold 
on  in  their  laudable  course.  Especially,  may  they  remember 
to  follow  up  their  charities  and  their  endeavors  with  their 
prayers. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Ths  P&DORSM   op  8OCIVTT  IS  INDICATBD    BT  THK  OOBI* 

DiTION  OF  WoMSir. 


BgrE^D.  Snbgii^  Piitf,  of  l4«m  LanflfUgs  and  latentvv,  I)MtaM^  H, 

''  If  women  are  Ly  barbarians  xeduced  to  the  level  of 
slaves,'^  says  Aristotle,  '*  it  is  because  barbarians  themselves 
have  never  yet  risen  to  the  rank  of  men,  that  is,  of  men  fit 
to  govern.  Nothing  proves  more  ruinous  to  a  state  than  the 
de^ciive  education  of  women ;  since  wherever  the  in^titu* 
tions  respecting  one  half  of  the  community  are  faulty,  the 
corruption  of  that  half  will  gradually  taint  the  whole." 

The  practical  good  sense  of  the  philosopher,  exhibited  in 
these  quotations,  shows  him  to  have  been,  not  only  in  ad* 
vance  of  his  age,  but  superior  even  to  himself:  for  the 
sentiments  here  advanced  are  more  liberal  and  just  than  his 
ordinary  speculations  upon  the  relations  and  rights  of  females. 
The  wisest  of  the  ancients  did  not  duly  appreciate  the  influ- 
ence of  woman.  Her  authority  was  rarely  acknowledged  in 
the  domestic  circle,  and  her  political  existence  was  scarcely 
recognized.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
even  by  philosophers,  woman  was  regarded  rather  as  tne 
servant  of  man,  the  minister  of  his  wants  and  pleasures,  than 
his  friend,  companion  and  equal. 

From  Christianity  woman  has  derived  her  moral  and  social 
influence.  To  it  she  owes  her  very  existence  as  a  social 
being.  The  mind  of  woman,  which  the  legislators  and 
sages  of  antiquity  had  doomed  to  eternal  inferiority  and  im- 
becility, Christianity  has  developed.  The  gospel  of  Christ, 
in  the  person  of  its  great  Founder,  has  descended  into  this 
neglected  mine,  which  wise  men  regarded  as  not  worth  the 
working,  and  brought  up  a  priceless  gem,  flashing  with  the 
light  0?  intelligence,  and  glowing  with  the  lively  hues  of 
Christian  graces. 

Christianity  has  been  the  restorer  of  woman^s  plundered 
rights.  It  has  furnished  the  brightest  jewels  in  her  present 
crown  of  honor.  Her  previous  degradation  accounts,  in  part 
at  least,  for  the  instability  of  early  civilization.    It  is  impo^ 
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sible  for  society  to  be  permanently  elevated,  where  woman 
is  debased  and  servile.  Wherever  females  are  regarded  as 
inferior  beings,  society  contains,  within  itself,  the  elements 
of  its  own  dissolution.  It  is  impossible  that  institutions  and 
usages,  which  trample  upon  the  very  instincts  of  our  nature, 
and  violate  the  revealed  law  of  God,  should  be  crow|}ed  with 
•ultimate  success. 

The  family  is  a  divine  institution.  The  duties  and  rights 
of  its  respective  members  are  plainly  indicated  by  the  laws 
of  our  physical  constitution.  They  are  more  fully  prescribed 
by  the  word  of  God.  In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  the.  family 
and  the  state  were  intimately  associated.  Both  society  and 
government  naturally  grew  out  of  the  divinely  constituted 
relations  of  the  family.  The  first  human  pair  were  not  **iso- 
lated  savages,"  as  they  have  been  termed  by  groveling 
infidels,  nor  was  the  natural  state  of  mankind  a  state  of  war* 
fare,  as  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  would  have  us 
believe.  Admitting  what  revelation  clearly  teaches,  that  the 
first  human  pair  were  intelligent,  civilized  beings,  united  by 
God,  "  in  the  bands  of  holy  wedlock,"  we  have  then  a  foun- 
dation sufficiently  broad  for  the  whole  social  fabric  to  rest 
upon.  We  need  not  resort  to  "  a  state  of  nature,"  (techni- 
cally so  called,)  nor  to  a  "  social  compact,"  for  the  origin  of 
government,  nor  to  "  necessity"  for  the  origin  of  society. 
The  family  contained  the  elements  of  both.  Ah  enlarged 
family  is  a  society.  The  regulations  adopted  by  a  father, 
for.  the  management  of  his  household,  constitutes  a  govern- 
ment. Upon  this  natural  foundation  "  the  state^^  is  based, 
from  these  simple  relations,  an  endless  variety  of  political 
institutions  has  arisen. 

Though  the  family  and  "  the  state"  are  so  closely  united  id 
their  origin,  still  we  must  not  confound  their  relations.  The 
rights  and  the  duties  of  the  father  and  the  magistrate,  the 
son  and  the  subject  are,  by  no  means,  identical.  **  The  state 
and  the  family  differ,  not  only  in  size,  but  in  the  essentials 
of  their  constitution.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  there  have  been  stages,  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  when  the  ideas  of  state  and  family  were  closely 
mterwoven  and  almost  blended  together.  They  were  mixed 
in  the  patriarch ;  they  were  continued  when  the  family  grew 
into  a  tribe  ;  they  were  not  always  formally  separated  when 
the  tribe  became  a  nation."    A  more  enlightened  philosophy 
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has  distiiigaished  these  analogous  relations,  and  defined  the 
duties  and  rights  of  the  father  and  the  magistrate.  The  go- 
Terament  of  the  family  is  based  upon  mutual  affection  and 
sympathy ;  the  government  of  the  state  upon  mutual  justice 
and  political  equality.  Still  the  family  is  the  nursery  of  all 
those  virtues  which  adorn  the  state.  **  Patriotism,  as  all 
languages  testify,  springs  from  the  hearth."  The  good  father 
makes  the  good  magistrate.  The  son,  who  has  *'  borne  the 
yoke  in  his  youth,"  makes  the  exemplary  citizen ;  while  the 
enlightened  and  cultivated  mother  and  sister  give  to  society 
its  highest  dignity,  and  to  home  its  fondest  endearments. 
Whatever  interrupts  the  hannony  of  domestic  life  or  disturbs 
its  divinely-appointed  relations,  poisons  the  very  well-springs 
of  society,  and  introduces  disease  into  its  political  organiza*' 
tion. '  The  tyrannical  father  is  not  a  safe  depositoiy  of  dele- 
gated power.  The  disobedient  son  early  learns  to  contemn 
Uie  wholesome  restraints  of  law ;  and  before  his  maturity, 
often  becomes  a  hardened  culprit.  The  uneducated,  undis 
ciplined  daughter  is  often  the  disgrace  of  her  family  and  the 
reproach  of  her  sex.  In  a  word,  the  condition  of  the  family 
is  the  true  index  of  the  condition  of  society.  Where  domes- 
tic, happiness  is  most  fully  enjoyed,  there  society  is  most  ma^ 
tured  and  civilization  most  aavanced. 

The  family,  therefore,  obtains  a  higher  importance  as 
society  improves  and  woman  assumes  the  true  position  for 
which  she  is  so  admirably  adapted  by  the  laws  of  her  physi- 
ological and  mental  constitution.  Among  savage  nations  the 
coi^ition  of  woman  is  always  degraded  and  servile.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  odious  features  of  barbarism,  and  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  eradicate.  No  system  of  religion  recognizes 
woman  as  the  companion  and  equal  of  maii,  except  Christi- 
anity, and  under  no  other  system  can  she  enjoy  her  inaliena- 
ble rights.  Society  may  change  in  its  external  aspect,  may 
exhibit  the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  refinements  of  taste,  the  em- 
bellishments of  ^art,  or  the  more  valuable  attainments  of 
science  and  literature,  and  yet  the  mind  of  woman  remain 
undeveloped,  her  taste  uncultivated,  and  her  person  enslaved. 
But  wherever  Christianity  enters,  woman  is  free.  The  gos- 
pel, like  a  khid  angel,  opens  her  prison  doors,  and  bids  her 
walk  abroad  and  enjoy  the  sunlight  of  reason  and  breathe  the 
invigorating  air  of  intellectual  freedom. 

Among  the  nations   of  antiquity,  woman  enjoyed   the 


hiffhesi  constdsiationwheie  the  priw^  virtue  vieio  mosl 
oiiTuvated.  Wdth  the  Egyptians  and  Roinaas^  the  pleasuiea 
of  home  wefe  better  appi^eciated  thaa  in  Greece.  Though 
the  intellectual  cnltare  of  Greece  ^ras  superiot  to  thai  of 
Egypt,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Greeks  were  leas  domes* 
tic,  and. consequently  less  virtuous,  than  the.  Egyptians.  The 
researches  of  antiquarians,  among  the  rums  of  Egypt,  ha^e 
mcently  thrown  a  flood:  of  hght  upon  the  character  of  thai 
interesting  people,  and  rendered  their  history  almost  as 
fanniliar  to  us  as  the  events  of  the  last  century.  The  paim^ 
ings  and  sculptures  formed. upon  existing  monuments  reveid 
all  the  processes  of  the  arts  and  of  domestic  life,  with  a  de« 
finiteness  and  accuracy  surpassing  the  most  lucid  narrative. 
Besides  the  sculptures,  and  pictorial  representations  of  ai^ 
dent  usages,  the  cabinets  of,  European  kings  and  antiquaries 
are  full  of  the  remains  of  art.  In  these  magnificent  collec-^ 
tions,  may  be  found  specimens  of  almost  every  article  o£ 
furniture,  tool  and  ornament,  used  by  the  Egyptians.  It.  is 
probable  that  a  work^shop^  or  a  kitchen  might  be  fitted  up 
with  its  appropriate  apparatus,  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt. 
The  paintings  upon  the  walls  of  the  tombs  show  us  how  they 
used  the  furniture  and  tools.  The  whole  public  and  private 
life  of  the  Egyptians,  from  the  bloody  arena  of  mailed  war* 
nors,  to  the  puppet  show ;  from  the  dignified  employments 
of  the  monazch,  to  the  nursery'^sports  of  children,  are  en-^ 
graved  and  painted  upon  their  enduring  monuments.  Tou 
may  there,  in  imagination,  mount  the  car  of  the  victorious 
warrior,  and  ride  with  him  over  the  bodies  of  his  slaughtered 
foes,  or  accompany  the  priest  to  the  very  penetralia  of  his 
awful  deity,  without  hearing  the  ''  procufeste  profani "  from 
bis  shriveled  lips  ;  or  you  may  step  into  the  carriage  of  an 
Egyptian  gentleman,  and  drive  with  him  to  a  party  in  high 
life,  seat  youriself  upon  a  divan,  ottoman  or  splendid  chair, 
rivaling  modern  art  in  its  curious  carvings  and  decorations, 
and  witness  the  arrival  and  entertainment  of  guests,  of  both 
sexes^  and  discover  no  jealousy  in  the  countenances  of  those 
antiquated  belles.  You  may  visit,  if  you  please,  the  shops 
of  the  mechanics,  the  fields  of  the  agriculturists,  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  nobles,  the  kitchen  of  the  h6usevvife,  the 
parlor  of  the  lady ;  you  will  find  the  owners  all  at  home, 
each  with  his  stone  countenance  fixed  and  changeless  as 
eternity^    These  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  private  life  and 
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mamiers  of  this  early  tge  suipete^  m  accaiBcjr  and  miiMte«* 
ness  of  dotail)  the  moat  graphic  doacription.  Language  may 
be  eqntTooal ;  historiana  may  be  piejiKliced^or  miainfoimed ; 
txavdlera  may  exaggei>ate»  but  theae  moaumenla  caooot  d»« 
Geive^^Hbeae  picturea  caaaot  lie. 

These  diacoveriea  give  uneqiuYocal  teatitnony  in  fayor  of 
tiie  general  accuracy  and  £deli&y  of  Harodotua.  Ther  ahow 
ihiit  ne  waa  aometimea  deceiyed,  or  peihqm  impoaed  upon, 
but|  in  &  snreat  majoiily  of  inatanoes^  tbey  confirm  hia  atalev 
menUi.  For  freedom  frcna  prejudke,  accumcy  of  deacription 
and  fideliiy  to  truths  '*  the  father  of  hi^ory  ^  atanda  un- 
riyalledi  even  among  modern  travellera.  The  united  toati* 
mony  of  the  historian  and  thQ  paintinga  leave  it  heyood  a 
doubt,  that  femalea  in  Egypt  were  treated  with  more  respect 
dian  in  any  other  nation  oi  antiquity*  Though  frequently 
engaged  in  domeatic  employments^  they  were  not  confined 
and  secluded,  as  in  Greece,  nor  tasked  and  oppressed  aa 
among  tbe  Asiatics.  They  enjoyed  that  respect  and  con« 
sidemtion,  whidi  are  the  growth  only  of  a  high  state  of 
dviUzation  and  comparative  moral  purity.  Of  the  mode  of 
contracting  marriage  among  the  Egyptians  very  little  is 
known.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  nowhere  represented  in 
the  paintings  of  their  tombs. 

Diodorus^  informs  us  that,  on  account  of  the  great  benefits 
conferred  on  mankind  by  Isis,  not  only  did  the  queen  obtain: 
greater  authority  and  honor  than  the  king,  but  the  wife  of  the 
citizen  governed  her  husband,  and  that  he  was  bound  by  the 
marriage  contract,  to  yield  an  unhesitating  obedience  to  her 
Gommands.  If  such  a  custom  ever  obtained,  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  supremacy  of  the  wife  extended  beyond 
the  management  of  domestic  affairs.  It  is  certain,  however^ 
that  royal  authority  wa3  entrusted,  without  reserve,  to  wo« 
men.  They  succeeded  to  the  throne,  by  hereditary  right,  as 
^  in  many  oi  the   states  of  modem  Europe.     They  also  as** 

sumed  the  cxffice  o(  regent  at  the  death  of  their  husbands. 
Herodptust  asserts,  that  the  office  of  the  priesthood  was,  in 
every  instance,  confined  to  men  ;  that  there  were  no  priest* 
esses  in  Egypt,  in  the  service  of  gods  or  goddesses.  In  this 
statement  the  historian  is  evidently  miSiaken,  and  he  furnishes 
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himself  the  proof  of  his  error  in  a  subsequent  passage,*  where 
he  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  oracles  of  Greece  and  Libya  to 
two  Theban  priestesseSy  who  were  violently  carried  away  by 
the  Phcsnicians  and  sold,  the  one  into  Africa,  and  the  other 
into  Greece.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  from  the  monu- 
ments, that  females  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
gods,  and  that  those  of  the  highest  rank  esteemed  it  an  honor 
to  officiate  as  priestesses  of  the  various  deities.  Egyptian 
women,  in  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs,  were  not  veiled  in 
public,  nor  secluded,  at  home,  as  among  the  modern  Asiatics. 
They  enjoyed  as  much  liberty  as  the  ladies  of  modern 
Europe.  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians, 
Eastern  customs  were  introduced,  and  tKenceforward  the 
Egyptian  ladies  were  condemned  to  concealment  and  sechi* 
sipn. 

We  learn,  from  the  history  of  Abraham,  not  only  that 
ladies  were  unveiled  in  public,  out  that  a  fair  complexion  was 
esteemed  a  great  attraction  by  the  nobles  of  Egypt.  If  the 
face  of  Sarai  had  been  concealed,  the  princes  of  Pharaoh 
could  not  have  seen  her,  nor  would  the  patriarch's  alarm  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  reflection,  that  she  was  a  ^*  fair 
woman."  "  The  Egyptians  were  a  swarthy  race ;  on  the 
monuments,  the  men  are  usually  painted  red,  and  the  women 
yellow."^  Ladies  of  high  rank  are  represented  in  lighter  tints 
than  their  attendants.  This,  with  other  circumstances,  makers 
it  evident,  that  a  fair  complexion  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Egyptians.  That  the  ladies  of  Egypt  were  of  a  browner 
tinge  than  those  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  we  learn  from  the  his* 
tory  of  Sarai.  It  is  evident  that  that  style  of  beauty  was 
highly  esteemed  in  Egypt,  because  Pharaoh  took  her  to  his 
bouse,  and,  afterwards,  '*  entreated  Abram  well  for  her  sakeJ^ 
The  Egyptian  princess,  in  Solomon's  song,  alludes  to  her 
complexion,  as  being  darker  than  that  of  the  ladies  of  Pales- 
line  :  "  I  am  black,  but  comely,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon.  Look 
not  upon  me  because  I  am  black,  because  the  sun  hath  looked 
upon  me." 

The  social  intercourse  of  males  and  females  in  Egypt  was 
free  and  unrestrained.'   "  At  some  of  the  public  festivals,*' 
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iays  Wilkinson,  ^*  women  were  expected  to  attend,  not  alone, 
like  Moslem  women  at  a  mosque,  but  in  company  with  their 
husbands  and  relations.  At  private  parties,  they  were  fire- 
qumitly  entertained  separately,  in  a  different  part  of  the  same 
room,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  the  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house  sat  close  together,  on  two  chairs,  or  on  a  large 
fauteuil ;  each  guest,  as  he  arrived,  presented  himself  to  re- 
ceive their  congratulatory  welcome.  In  some  instances,  we 
find  men  and  women  sitting  together,  both  strangers  as  well 
as  members  of  the  same  family ;  a  privilege  not  conceded  to' 
females  among  the  Greeks,  except  their  relatives." 

Women  were  not  forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  as  in  the  early 
ages  of  Rome.  Indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  a  perfect- 
equality  between  the  sexes,  in  the  pleasures  of  social  life. 
Even  children  were  introduced  into  company,  and  permitted  to- 
sit  by  the  mother's  side,  or  upon  the  father  s  knee.  Children 
were  also  furnished  with  abundant  means  of  amusement.  Many 
of  their  toys  and  sports  resemble  those  of  modern  civilized 
life.  At  their  private  entertainments  they  spared  no  expense 
in  providing  for  guests.  Music  was  the  recreation  and  em- 
ployment of  both  sexes.  Hired  minstrels  were  employed 
on  festive  occasions.  Monarchs  set  no  limits  to  their  extra- 
vagance in  feasting.  Lucan's  description  of  the  entertain- 
ment given  by  Cleopatra  to  Caesar,  though  of  '^a  comparatively 
modern  date,  will  give  us  some  idea  of  a  royal  feast  m  Egypt : 

"  Now  by  a  train  of  slaves,  the  various  feast 

In  massy  gold  magnificent  was  placed ; 

Whatever  earth,  or  air,  or  seas  afiord, 

In  vast  profusion  crowns  the  laboring  board. 

For  dainties  Egypt  every  land  explores, 

Nor  spares  those  very  gods  her  zeal  adores. 

The  Nile*s  sweet  wave  capacious  crystals  pour, 

And  gems  of  price  the  grape  delicious  store ; 

No  growth  of  Mareotis'  marshy  fields, 

But  such  as  Meroe  maturer  yields ; 

Where  the  warm  sun  the  racy  jaice  refines, 

And  mellows  into  age  the  infant  wines. 

With  wreaths  of  nard  the  guests  their  temples  bind, 

And  blooming  roses  of  immortal  kind  ; 

Their  drooping  locks  with  oily  odors  flow. 

Recent  from  near  Arabia,  where  they  grow ; 

The  vigorous  spices  breathe  their  strong  perfume, 

And  the  rich  vapor  fills  the  spacious  room."* 
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Such,  luxuries  were  shared  by  bath  sexes  in  common.  In 
some  instances  the  artists  represent  the  ladies  as  indulging  too 
freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  being  entirely  overcome  with 
wine»  and  '*  unable  to  carry  their  liquor  discreetly."  In'their 
fondness  for  dress  and  ornaments,  they  were  not  peculiar,  for 
in  this  respect,  the  wife  of  the  Indian  hunter  and  the  Euro* 
pean  princes  are  alike.  They  both  love  to  adorn  their  persons. 
Egyptian  ladies  are  frequently  represented  as  comparing  their 
ornaments  and  discussing  the  value,  beauty,  and  fashion  of 
their  various  articles  of  dress,  with  great  apparent  eagerness 
and  rivalship. 

The  occupations  of  females  were  generally  such  as  are 
deemed  appropnate  to  women  of  the  same  rank,  in  modern 
times.  Needlework  and  embroidery,  probably,  occupied 
much  of  the  time  of  the  more  wealthy  and  elevated  class. 
We  have  positive  evidence,  from  the  sculptures,  that  females 
were  employed  in  weaving,  and  the  use  of  the  distaff.  They 
also  ground  corn,  and  prepared  food  for  the  household,  as 
among  the  Jews.  Although  polygamy  was  tolerated  by  law, 
it  was  probably  confined  to  kings  and  nobles.  Herodotus* 
says,  expressly  :  **  Like  the  Greeks,  they  confine  themselves 
to  one  wife."  That  odious  custom,  which  has  long  cursed 
the  Eastern  world,  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  extensive- 
ly injurious  in  Egypt.  The  influence  of  caste  was  perhaps 
the  most  effectual  barrier  to  general  improvement. 

The  "wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
must  have  been  principally  the  inheritance  of  the  priesthood 
and  nobility.  Isaiahf  in  his  denunciation  of  divine  wrath 
against  Egypt,  mentions  the  learned  men  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  class.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  must  have  been 
comparatively  degraded  and  ignorant.  Although  woman's 
sphere  of  observation  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  her  means  of 
improvement  greatly  multiplied,  by  the  unrestrained  inter- 
course of  Egyptian  society,  still  her  general  intelligence 
must  have  been  very  limited,  and  far  below  the  station  she 
occupied.  With  all  these  disadvantages,  Egypt  was  far 
superior  to  Greece  in  the  habits  of  social  life.  Though  in- 
ferior in  literature,  in  arts,  and  in  arms,  she  excelled  in  those 
domestic  virtues  which  give  value  to  civilization,  dignity  to 
life,  and  permanency  to  government. 
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When  we  reflect  ibat  the  Egyptians  were  of  Asiatic  origin, 
that  their  architecture,  philosophy  and  religion,  are  rery  simi-  , 
lar  to,  if  Bot  identical  with  those  of  India,  their  social  usages, 
and  their  just  appreciation  of  the  family  relations  appear 
truly  astonishing.    Among  the  Oriental  nations,  the  rights  of 
woman  have  never  been  acknowledged,  her  social  and  politi- 
cal existence  has  never  been  recognized,  and  she  has  rarely 
risen  above  the  condition  of  a  mere  animal,  or  wlmt  is  worse 
— that  of  *a  slave.    The  systematic  degradation  of  one-half 
the  population  of  those  Eastern  nations,  accounts  for  their 
uniform  corruption  and  profligacy.    All  true  greatness  must 
draw  its  nutriment  from  the  domestic  virtues.     Where  these 
are  wanting,  patriotism,  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  are 
but  the  disguises  of  intriguing  selfishness.    Neither  domes- 
tic virtues  nor  domestic  happiness  can  co-exist  with  poly 
ffamy.     No  nation,  practisins  polygamy,  has  ever  advanced 
beyond  the  iron  barriers  of  despotism.     Political  freedom  is 
inconsistent  with  domestic  tyranny-    **A  plurality  of  wives," 
says  Heeren,  ^*  as  it  diminishes  conjugal  tenderness,  saps 
the  foundations  of  parental  attachment ;  and  thereby  impairs 
the  interest  which  every  member  of  the  state  should  feel,  in 
its  preservation  and  prosperity.     Attachment  to  the  family 
produces  devotion  to  the  state."    The  ideas  of  home  anil 
country  are  always  united  in  the  mind  of  the  true  patriot. 
Among  the  Asiatics  they  are  always  separated,  therefore  we 
look  to  them  in  vain  for  examples  of  heroic  daring,  noble 
enterprise,  and  disinterested  patriotism.     Where  polygamy 
prevails,  society  wears  the  aspect  of  moral  death.     There  is 
no  change,  no  progress.    Human  affections  are  degraded  to 
animal  instincts  ;  human  bones  and  muscles  are  converted 
into  mechanical  powers,  and  the  human  will  is  made  a  mere 
link  in  the  iron  ctiain  of  custom.     Thousands  of  years  maJce 
no  alteration  in  the  usages  of  society,   or  the  processes  of 
art.     The  Chinaman  of  to-day  is  but  the  petrified  Mongul  of 
the  age   of    Confucius,      The  modern  Persian  differs  in 
nothing  but  his  religion  from  the  soldier  of  Xerxes.     The 
courts  of  Susa  and  Persepolis,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago,  presented  the  same  scenes  of  royal  pomp  and 
magnificence  without,  and  of  jealousy  and  intrigue  within,  as 
the  courts  of  Ispahan  and  Constantinople  of  the  present  age. 
We  know  but  little  of  the  private  life  of  the  Assyrians, 
Bab]^lonians,  and  Persiansi  but  from  incidental  notices,  which 
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occur  in  ancient  hislorians,  of  the  condition  of  femi^lesy  we 
infer  that  it  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  women  of  the 
present  day  in  the  East.  The  ancient  Babylonians  are 
represented  as  exceedingly  corrupt  and  licentious.      The 

f principal  cause  of  this  profligacy  oi  manners  was  wealth  and 
uxury,  consequent  upon  extended  commerce  and  conquest* 
**  This  total  degeneracy  of  morals,"  says  Heeren,  "  was 
above  all  conspicuous  in  the  other  sex,  among  whom  were 
no  traces  of  that  reserve  which  usually  prevails  in  an  eastern 
hareo).  The  prophet,*  therefore,  when  he  denounces  the  fall 
of  Babylon,  describes  it  under  the  image  of  a  luxurious  and 
lascivious  woman,  who  is  cast  headlong  into  slavery,  from  the 
seat  where  she  sits  so  effeminately."  The  shameless  profli- 
gacy of  the  Babylonian  women,  their  extravagance  in  dress^ 
and  their  attendance  at  public  festivals  t  lead  us  to  suppose,, 
that  they  were  more  influential,  (especially  for  evil,)  and  less 
secluded,  than  is  common  among  Asiatics.  The  state  of 
morals  in  the  community,  would  render  the  existCDce  of  gen* 
nine  affection  and  domestic  happiness  impossible.  The 
common  mode  of  contracting  marriage  among  them,  proves 
that  women  were  regarded  as  mere  slaves.  Herodptusi^  in*- 
forms  us,  that  their  marriageable  virgins  were  yearly  exposed 
to  sale,  in  the  several  districts.  The  most  beautiful  were 
sold  first.  The  purchase  money  paid  for  tliese  by  the  wealthy, 
furnished  a  dowry  for  the  most  ugly  and  deformed.  These 
were  delivered  to  the  poor  citizens  who  would  take  them  for 
the  least  sum.  By  superior  personal  charms,  or  by  force  of 
native  ingenuity  and  strength  of  intellect,  women  frequently 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  powerful  influence  over  their  hus- 
bands. A  favorite  wife  would  thus  control  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  or  even  assume  the  sole  direction  of  the  government. 
Such  were  Semiramis  and  Nitocris,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
in  the  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  In  ancient  Persia, 
women  were  more  strictly  secluded,  and  of  course,  more 
reserved  in  their  manners.  The  book  of  Esther  gives  us  an 
accurate  view  of  the  Persian  seraglio,  while  the  account  of 
the  court  intrigue,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus ^  throws  additional  light  upon  their  history.  The 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  rival  queens  grew  more  intense  and 
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violent,  as  their  sphere  of  action  was  more  limited.  The 
rictorious  competitor  for  royal  favor  set  no  bounds  to  her 
venffeance.  The  Eastern  harem  has  ever  been  the  abode 
of  the  most  malignant  passions,  and  consequently  of  misery 
and  crime. 

The  history  of  a  despotic  court  in  one  age  will  apply  with 
little  alteration  to  despotic  courts  in  all  ages.  There  is  no 
variety,  only  in  degrees  of  guilt  and  misery.  Chardin  has 
painted  in  lively  colors  the  horrors  of  the  royal  harem  of 
modern  Persia.  **  The  seraglio  of  the  king,**  says  he,  "  is 
most  commonly  a  perpetual  prison,  from  whence  scarce  one 
female  in  six  or  seven,  ever  has  the  good  luck  to  escape  ;  for 
women  who  have  once  become  mothers  of  living  children, 
are  provided  with  a  small  establishment  within  the  walls, 
and  are  never  suffered  to  leave  them.  But  privation  of  lib- 
erty is  by  no  means  the  worst  evil  that  exists  in  these  melan- 
choly abodes.  Except  to  that  wife  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
produce  the  first-born  son,  to  become  a  mother  is  the  most 
dreaded  event  that  can  happen  to  the  wretched  favorites  of 
the  king.  When  this  occurs,  not  only  do  the  mothers  see  the 
last  chance  of  liberty  and  marriage  cut  off  from  them,  but 
they  live  in  the  dreadful  anticipation  of  seeing  their  children 
deprived  of  life,  or  of  sight,  when  the  death  of  their  lord 
shall  call  a  new  tyrant,  in  the  person  of  his  son,  the  brother 
of  their  offspring,  to  the  throne.  Even  new-born  innocents 
are  murdered,  either  by  actual  violence,  or  the  denial  of  that 
nourishment  which  it  is  the  mother's  duty,  and  should  be  her 
delight,  to  give."  Such  are  the  consequences  of  this  iniqui- 
tous violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  number  of 
tragedies  is  increased  by  the  reluctance  with  which  the  royal 
favor  is  received.  Abbas  II.,  ordered  a  beautiful  girt  to  be 
burnt  alive,  by  having  her  tied  in  the  chimney  and  lighting  a 
fire  of  wood  beneath,  while  he  looked  deliberately  on,  because 
he  had  detected  her  in  an  artifice  to  avoid  his  attentions. 

The  court  usually  gives  tone  to  the  manners  and  morals  of 
a  nation.  Where  such  examples  are  set  in  high  life,  it  can- 
not  be  expected  that  any  just  views  of  the  dignity  of  woman, 
and  of  the  family  relations,  will  prevail  in  society  at  large. 
Nothing  but  the  restraints  of  poverty  prevents  every  petty 
tyrant  from  converting  his  house  into  a  prison,  and  inflicting 
the  torments  of  hell  upon  those  whom  we  ought  to  love  and 
honor.     Ciitnese  civilization  {if  a  -sv^tem  which   admits  of 
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such  ufmatural  cruelty  deserves  ihe  namey)  has  always  been 
•  characterized  by  the  ^aiiie  contempt  and  oppression  of 
woman.  From  their  fantastic  cosmogony,  they  aaduce  proofs 
of  her  inferior  nature,  '^  As  the  Yangy  which  composes  the 
highest  heayeuy  is  masculine^  while  the  Yin,  of  which  the 
earth  chiefly  consists,  is  feminine^  they  infer  that  man  is  a» 
much  above  woman  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth."^ 

This  contempt  for  females  is  not  of  recent  origin*  It  is 
certainly  as  old  as  Confucius ;  for  be  speaks  of  women  and 
slaves  as  on  a  level,  and  complains  of  a  similar  difficulty  in 
managing  both.  This  sentiment  originates  from  their  reli* 
gion,  and  is  confirmed  by  inveterate  custom.  Even  ^^  the 
celebrated  female  writer^*  in  China^  (for  such  an  anomaly  in 
their  history  once  occurred,)  inculcates  on  her  sex  their  own 
inferiority,  observing,  ''  that  they  hold  the  lowest  rank  in  the 
human  species,  and  that  the  least  exalted  functions  ought  to 
be  and  are  in  fact  assigned  to  them.'^  Females,  from  their 
birth,  are  treated  with  less  attention  than  males.  They  are 
also  selected  for  infanticide.  Dr.  Morrison  has  translated  a 
passage  from  a  native  writer,^  which  reveals  the  treatment  oC 
the  two  sexes : 

**When  a  son  is  born. 

He  sleeps  on  a  bed. 

He  is  clothed  in  robes, 

He  plays  with  gems, 

His  cry  is  princely  loud — 

But  when  a  daughter  is  born,. 

She  sleeps  on  the  ground, 

She  is  clothed  with  a  wrapper. 

She  plays  with  a  tile. 

She  i&  incapable  either  of  eyil  or  good ; 

It  is  her*s  only  to  think  of  preparing  wine  and  food*. 

And  not  giring  any  occasioii  of  grief  to  her  parents.'* 

Females  are  so  completely  secluded,  that  the  parties  U> 
a  marriage  contract  never  see  each  other,  till  the  day  that 
unites  them.  After  marriage  the  bondage  of  the  wife  is  in- 
creased. She  is  obliged  not  only  to  be  subject  to  the  tyranny  of 
her  husband,  but  to  the  insolent  abuse  of  her  mother-in-law» 
who  is  her  legal  mistress.  She  not  only  labors  like  the  mean- 
est slave,  but  like  a  beast  of  burden,  being  frequently  yoked  to 
ihe  plough,  which  i&  steered  by  her  surly  spouse.  Beauty 
and  talent,  in  females,  so  highly  prized  in  Christian  commu- ' 
nities,    are   regarded  with  peeulias  dread  by  the  Chinese 
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The  following  lines  quoted  by  Dr.  Morrison,  may  be  adduced 
in  proof : 

**  A  beautiful  and  clever  woman  should  be  regarded 

As  a  hoarse  and  hateful  bird : 

Women  with  long  tongues 

Are  stepping  stones  to  miserx. 

State  commotions  come  not  from  beaTen ; 

They  are  born  by,  and  come  forth  from  woman.** 

The  only  alleviation  of  this  unmitigated  misery,  is  the 
affection  ol  children  for  their  own  mothers.  The  prevalence 
of  polygamy  weakens  the  paternal  connexion,  and  renders 
the  maternal  bond  peculiarly  strong.  Aged  mothers  are 
treated  with  great  respect  by  their  sons,  and  after  death,  their 
memory  is  cherished  with  the  fondest  affection.  This  cir- 
cumstance alone,  mitigates  the  horrors  of  matrimonial  slave* 
ry,  and  prevents  the  general  prevalence  of  suicide  among 
females. 

This  systematic  oppression  of  the  weaker  sex  has  prevailed 
in  Asia,  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
those  corrupt  systems  of  religion,  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  various  countries  of  that  continent.  There  is  no  hope  of 
a  change,  for  the  better,  until  these  systems  are  abolished, 
and  Christianity  introduced.  With  a  religious  creed  which 
teaches  the  inferiority  of  woman,  and  sanctions  polygamy, 
society  cannot  advance.  The  despotism  of  the  court  is  based 
upon  the  despotism  of  the  harem.  The  political  and  religious 
systems  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Hence  the  hostility  of 
the  governments  of  Asia  to  European  manners  and  institu- 
tions. The  people  are  not  opposed  to  improvements.  It  is 
chiefly  the  influence  of  the  court  that  prevents  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Despotism,  civil,  religious  and  domestic  des- 
potism, like  its  infernal  prototype  at  the  entrance  of  Hades, 
fruards  every  avenue  to  the  palace,  the  temple,  and  the  serag- 
io,  and  whoever  may  disturb  its  grim  repose,  extends  its 
triple  jaws  with  dismal  howling.  Hence,  society  is  station* 
ary.  Its  usages  are  almost  as  flxed  as  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion. From  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs  until  now,  domestic 
oppression  has  cursed  the  fairest  portions  of  this  mighty 
continent. 

The  civilization  of  Europe  has  ever  been  of  a  different 
type.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  restless  adventurers,  excit- 
ed to  leave  the  primitive  abodes  of  the  race,  by  a  love  of 
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entorpme  and  perscauiliiidepeiKience.    The«e  qiialUies  give 

life  to  society,  and  progress  to  civilization.  They  learned 
their  own  strength  from  the  perils  they  had  successfully 
encountered,  and  the  victories  they  had  won.  Hence  acci- 
dental civilization  has  ever  been  marked  by  a  love  of  liberty 
and  a  spirit  of  enterprise.  It  is  worthy  oi  remark  also,  that 
the  restless  habits  and  poverty  of  these  early  adventurers 
prevented  the  introduction  of  polygamy.  Monogamy  was 
introduced  by  the  earliest  lawgivers  6i  Europe.  Still  the 
dignity '  and  importance  of  the  marriage  relation  was  not 
understood  nor  appreciated,  till  the  introauction  of  Christian- 
ity. In  the  first  settlement  of  Europe,  the  very  circumstan- 
ces which  led  these  adventurers  to  their  new  abode,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  constantly  exposed,  led  them  to 
place  an  undue  estimate  upon  mere  physical  prowess,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  undervalue  the  modest  virtues  of  the 
weaker  sex.  This  was  true  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
When  war  was  the  chief  business,  and  gloiy  the  end  of  life, 
it  is  not  strange  that  female  weakness  was  despised,  and  the 
power  of  female  charms  comparatively  ineflScient.  The  soul 
of  the  hero  was  absorbed  in  other  contemplations,  and  the 
delights  of  home  were  rather  regarded  with  indifference  ihnxi 
contempt.  Females  were,  therefore,  less  strictly  observed 
and  less  secluded,  than  in  later  times,  in  Greece.  The  so- 
cial mtercourse  of  the  sexes,  though  comparatively  unre- 
strained and  artless,  was  nevertheless  marked  by  condescen- 
sion, on  the  part  of  the  lord,  and  by  timidity  and  dependence, 
on  the  part  of  the  lady.  In  the  heroic  ages,  the  occupations 
of  females  were  similar  to  those  of  patriarchal  times,  having 
their  origin  in  a  primitive  age.  They  drew  water,  kept  sheep, 
fed  cows  and  horses,  even  loosed  and  watered  as  did  Andro- 
mache, the  horses  from  their  husbands*  chariots,  conducted 
the  men  to  bed,  and  to  the  baths,  dressed  and  undressed 
them,  and  performed  almost  all  the  laborious  offices  of  the 
house.  In  such  an  age,  we  look  in  vain  for  that  chivalrous 
devotion  which  has  so  deeply  tinged  the  manners  of  our  own 
times.  Refined  love  was  then  scarcely  known.  Still  there 
are  some  noble  exceptions.  That  affecting  scene  of  Homer, 
which  describes  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  is, 
of  itself,  almost  sufficient  to  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  bru- 
tality from  the  age.  The  affectionate  Andromache,  while 
contemplating  the  probable  fate  of  her  husband,  after  re- 
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minding  him  of  the  loss  of  her  deaiest  relations  in  war,  ex* 

claims  : 

"  Yet  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see 
My  father,  mother,  brothers,  all  in  thee. 
Alas  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred  all 
Once  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  fall. 
Thy  wife,  thy  infant  in  thy  danger  share. 
Oh  prove  a  husband's  and  a  father's  care." 


• 


The  heart  of  the  hero  was  touched.    Yet  his  country,  • 

(ever  the  idol  of  the  hero,)  was  in  danger.  After  expressing 
his  anguish  for  her  fate,  contemplating  the  prospective  cap* 
tivity  of  his  wife  and  child,  he  cried  : 

**  May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 
Pressed  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay. 
Thy  Hector,  wrapped  in  everlasting  sleep. 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh  nor  se^  thee  weep.*' 

Such  exhibitions  of  elevated  affection  are  not  common  in 
the  best  days  of  Greece.  So  gross  were  the  prevailing  sen- 
timents, on  the  marriage  relation,  that  some  have  denied  the 
existence  of  refined  love  among  them.  "  Certain  prostitutes,'* 
says  Madam  de  Stael,  "  lost  to  every  sense  of  shame  ;  slaves 
rendered  contemptible  by  their  abject  state ;  and  women  se- 
cluded from  the  rest  of  the  world,  confined  within  their  own 
houses,  entire  strangers  to  the  interests  of  their  husbands,  edu* 
cated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  comprehend- 
ing any  idea  or  sentiment,' these  were  the  only  ties  of  affection 
with  which  the  Greeks  were  acquainted.  Love,  as  depictedby 
the  ancients,  was  a  distemper,  a  spell  thrown  over  them,  by 
the  gods ;  it  was  a  kind  of  delirium,  which  sought  for  no 
moral  perfection  in  the  object  beloved.  The  Greeks  did  not 
know  that  women  were  beings  capable  of  equaling  them  in 
sense  and  understanding ;  nor  did  they  believe  that,  under  the 
influence  of  sincere  anection,  they  could  become  faithful 
companions  for  life ;  nor  that  it  would  constitute  their  own 
supreme  felicity  to  devote  their  time  and  talents  towards 
rendering  the  object  of  their  attachment  happy." 

The  Greeks  eenerally  regarded  marriase  as  a  mere  politi- 
cal relation.  Lycurgus  absolutely  abolished  domestic  affec- 
tion, by  converting  the  whole  community  into  one  great 
political  family,  and  constituting  the  state  the  legal  step- 
mother of  every  new-born  child.    The  ideas  of  Plato  upon 
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this  subject  are  still  more  revolting.  He  proposed,  for  hi^ 
ideal  republic,  a  community  of  wives.  How  could  common 
citizens  be  presumed  to  understand  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance  of  the  marriage  tie,  when  philosophers  and  lawgivers 
80  egregiously  misapprehended  its  true  import  ?  It  is  but 
just,  however,  to  add,  that  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
entertained  more  just  and  liberal  views.  Aristotle,  in  his 
Politics,  freely  censures  this  proposition  of  Plato,  as  well  as 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  Socrates  is  represented  by  Xenophon 
as  saying:  "By  many  things,  0  men,  is  it  evident  that  the 
female  nature  is,  in  nothinc,  inferior  to  that  of  men ;  they 
need  only  the  required  knowledge  and  power.  If,  therefore, 
one  of  you  has  a  wife,  let  him  only  teach  her,  with  full  confi- 
dence, whatever  he  may  wish  her  to  understand."  Plutarch 
also,  in  his  "  Advice  to  married  persons,''  has  drawn  a  pic- 
ture of  married  life,  which  even  Christianity  would  not  blush 
to  own. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  theory  of  wise  men  among 
the  Greeks,  upon  this  matter,  it  is  evident  that  their  practice 
was  far  below  what  their  rank,  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
would  lead  us,, to  expect  ;  and  what  constitutes  a  strange 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  society  advanced 
among  them,  the  social  intercourse  of  the  sexes  was  more 
restricted,  and  women  were  more  secluded.  In  the  refined 
age  of  Greece,  women  were  allowed  less  freedom  of  action 
and  opinion,  and  were  treated  with  less  apparent  considera- 
tion, than  in  the  heroic  age.  Wives  shared  the  bed,  but  not 
the  table,  of  their  husbands.  They  were  confined  to  their 
own  apartments,  and  maidens  were  not  permitted  to  pass 
firom  one  part  of  the  house  to  another,  without  leave.  This 
change  of  customs  may  have  resulted  from  an  imitation  of 
the  Asiatics,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  from  jealousy  of  the 
influence  of  females,  resulting  from  an  increased  conviction 
of  their  power  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  state.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  Grecian  arts  and  arms,  a  few  women  were 
distinguisned  for  accomplishments  and  intelligence.  But 
these  were  generally  females  of  doubtful  reputation,  and  were 
admired  rather  as  prodigies,  or  remarkable  exceptions  to  a 
general  rule,  than  as  models  for  imitation.  Such  was  the 
celebrated  Aspasia,  who  was  the  companion  of  philosophers 
and  the  counsellor  of  statesmen.  Although  females  were 
present  at  family  parties,  (composed  generSly  of  relatives,) 
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and  at  the  religioua  festiTalf  in  urihieb  they  took  piurt,  and 
occasionally:  at  the  theatres,  yet  society,  in  the  modern  accep- 
tation of  that  tern),  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  What  they 
understood  by  friendship  existed  only  between,  men»    The 
different  sexes  were  not  presumed  to  be  at  all  interested  in 
each  other's  occupations.     Aristotle  deems  it  unbecoming  for 
a  man  eren  to  know  what  was  done  within  doors.    The  men 
liTed  almost  constantly  in  the  open  air.    The  delightful  cli« 
mate  of  the  country,  with  all  its  blandishments,  invited  them 
abroad.    The  forum,  the  circus,  the  pnyx,  and  the  theatre, 
became  their  home  ;  Uterature,  gymnastics  and  politicsi  their 
business.    The  honor  of  the  state  was  their  strongest  bond 
of  union  ;  the  glory  of  the  nation  their  idol ;  to  it  they  sacri- 
ficed all  the  more  delicate  sympathies  of  nature,  and  many  of 
the  endearments  of  home.'  They  rejoiced  that  they  were 
meoftbers  of  a  powerful  confederacy ;  citizens  of  an  illustri- 
ous city,  defenaers  of  a  glorious  state.    The  charms  of  home 
could  exert  but  a  feeble  influence  upon  hearts  so  captivated 
with  glory.  They  admired  their  wives,  rather  as  the  mothers 
of  brave  men,  than  as  friends  and  companions.     The  mother 
was  honored,  not  so  much  for  her  private  virtues,  as  for  her 
heroic  sons.    These  were  her  jewels.    As   Greece  grew 
more  wealthy  and  luxurious,  the  restraints  imposed  on  females 
by  law  and  custom  were  relaxed,  and  social  intercourse  was 
less  formal  and  reserved.   Females,  however,  did  not,  except 
in  a  very  few  extraordinary  cases,  frequent  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers  or  sophists.     Distinction  in  learning  was  the 
privilege  of  the  rougher  sex.    A  few  females,  in  poetry, 
equalled  the  most  distinguished  bards.     Such  were  Sappho 
and  Corrinna,  the  latter  of  whom  took  the  prize,  repeatealy, 
from  the  immortal  Pindar. 

It  is  true  of  all  ages  and  nations,  that  superior  intellect  will 

Sain  the  ascendancy.  So  in  Greece,  when  females  were  en- 
ued  with  uncommon  genius,  they  surmounted  all  those 
obstacles  which  law  and  public  opinion  had  thrown  in  their 
way.  But  the  true  estimate  of  female  virtues  may  be  learned 
from  the  language  which  Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Pericles,  when  addressing  the  widows  of  those  who  died  in 
the  first  campaign  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  "  If,**  says  the 
orator,  "it  be  expected  from  me,  to  say  any  thing  to  you, 
who  are  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  widowhood,  about  female 
virtue,  I  shall  express  it  all  in  one  short  admonition ; — it  is 
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your  greatest  glory  not  to  be  deficient  in  the  Yirtoe  peculiar 
to  your  sex,  and  to  giro  the  men  as  little  occasion  as  possible 
to  talk  of  your  behaviour,  whether  weU  or  ilL 

Amonff  the  Romans,  ifemales  enjoyed  a  greater  freedomi 
commanded  a  higher  respect,  and  exerted  a  more  extensive 
and  salutary  influence,  than  among  the  Greeks.  They  were 
accustomed  to  mix  freely  in  society,  and  to  occupy  the  most 
frequented  part  of  the  house.  Koman  notions  upon  these 
points,  are  contrasted  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  with  the  scruples 
of  ihe  Greeks,  as  follows: — "Which  of  us  Romans  is 
ashamed  to  bnng  his  wife  to  an  entertainment  ?  And  what 
mistress  of  a  family  can  be  shown,  who  does  not  inhabit  the 
chief  and  most  public  part  of  the  house  ?  Whereas,  in 
Greece,  she  never  appears  at  any  entertainments,  except 
those  to  which  relations  alone  are  invited,  and  constantly 
lives  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  house,  called  gynseconitis, 
into  which  no  man  has  admission,  unless  he  be  a  near  rela- 
tion." This  diversity  of  treatment  resulted  from  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  two  nations.  The  Romans  were  sober 
and  practical ;  the  Greeks  volatile  and  imaginative ;  by 
consequence  the  former  were  faithful  and  cordial  in  their  at- 
tachments ;  the  latter  fickle  and  treacherous.  The  Romans 
worshiped  at  the  domestic  altar  ;  the  Greeks  at  the  public 
shrine.  The  Roman  revered  his  household  gods ;  the  Greek 
the  guardian  divinities  of  the  state.  The  Roman  was  roused 
to  action  by  appealing  to  his  domestic  sympathies;  the 
Greek  by  kindling  his  love  of  fame.  This  may  be  detected 
upon  almost  every  page  of  the  two  great  orators  of  antiquity. 
Demosthenes  rouses  the  fears  of  his  countrymen,  by  showing 
that  their  great  idol,  the  state,  is  in  danger ;  enkindles  their 
rage  by  pointing  to  the  insults  which  the  foe  has  offered  to 
their  country's  honor ;  fires  their  ambition  by  showing  the 
glory  that  will  accrue  to  the  state  from  their  victories,  and  ani- 
mates their  courage  by  pointing  to  the  spoils  that  have  been 
gathered  by  a  nation's  prowess.  Ciqero  strikes  the  chord  of 
domestic  affection.  He  calls  on  his  countrymen  to  protect 
their  domestic  altars  and  household  gods  ;  to  save  their  wives 
from  hostile  pollution,  their  children  from  butchery,  and 
guard  their  fanes  and  temples  from  profanation.  Neither 
orator  plead  in  vain.  Both  understood  the  instruments  they 
played  upon,  and  both  accomplished  their  objects.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  said,  that  this  difference  of  appeal  results  from  a 
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diffftrecce  of  cinmnntanceB  in  the  two  auditories.  This  is 
true  in  part.  Still  these  different  susceptibilities  existed  in 
the  respective  nations^  else  these  appeals  would  not  hare 
been  made,  nor  the  results  have  followed. 

During  the  first  five  hundred  years  of  Roman  histoiy,  it 
is  said  that  there  did  not  occur  a  single  instance  of  divorce. 
These  were  the  best  days  of  Rome.  Roman  virtues  were 
then  most  conspicuous.  The  most  distinguished  generals 
cultivated  their  own  farms.  The  luxury  and  corruptions  of 
a  later  age  were  unknown.  Industry  and  frugality  were  held 
in  high  esteem.  When  our  ancestors,  said  Cato,  wished 
hiffhiy  to  praise  a  good  man,  they  called  him  a  good  farmer. 
The  same  Cato  ranks  vcnjioneet  At/«6aiu2  higher  than  a  great 
$enator.  The  women  of  early  Rome  are  as  highly  commend- 
ed for  their  industry  and  economy  as  the  men.  ''  Roman 
husbands,"  says  Columella,  ^^  having  completed  the  labors  of 
the  day,  entered  their  houses,  free  jrom  all  care,  and  there 
enjoyed  perfect  repose.  There  reined  union  and  concord 
and  industry,  supported  by  mutual  affection.  The  most 
beautiful  woman  depended  for  distinction  only  on  her  econo* 
my  and  endeavors  to  assist  in  crowning  her  husband's  dili* 

Snce  with  prosperity.  All  was  in  common  between  them, 
othing  was  thought  to  belong  more  to  one  than  another. 
The  wiie,  by  her  assiduity  within  doors,  equalled  and  seconded 
the  industry  and  labor  of  her  husband."  We  need  no  strongs 
evidence  of  the  exalted  estimate  of  female  chastity  amonff  the 
Romans,  than  the  histories  of  Lucretia  and  Virginia,  wliere 
an  insult,  in  the  one  case,  offered  to  a  Roman  matron  and  in 
the  other  an  attempt  to  ensnare  a  Roman  virgin,  produced  a 
radical  revolution  of  the  government.  The  whole  nation 
rose  to  avenffe  insulted  purify.  These  instances  alone  suf- 
fice to  show  the  high  estimate  that  was  placed  upon  female 
virtue.  I'here  is  good  evidence  also  that  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  Roman  women  were  educated  for  the  duties  of  their 
appropriate  sphere.  The.  unfortunate  Virginia  was  going  ta- 
sclwoU  when  her  beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  the  liber- 
tine Appius.  Roman  matrons  also  educated  their  own  chil- 
dren. Cicero  attributes  the  purity  of  language,  copiousness 
of  diction,  and  polished  elocution  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Roman  orators,  to  the  early  instructions  of  their  moth- 
ers. Tacitus  ascribes  the  vicious  manners  of  his  own  age, : 
the  decline  of  liberal  studies,.  aiKl  the  corruption  of  the  Latin  • 
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tongue,  to  the  disase  of  this  good  old  custom,  and  the  inex* 
cusable  negligence  of  Roman  matrons,  in  educating  their 
children.  "  Anciently,"  says  he,  ^'  the  infant  as  soon  as  bom 
was  not  consigned  to  the  mean  dwelling  of  a  hireling  nurse, 
but  was  reared  and  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  a  tender  parent. 
To  regulate  all  household  afiairs,  to  attend  to  her  infant  race 
was  then  the  glory  of  the  female  character."  Speaking  of 
his  own  age,  he  says, "  now  the  infant  is  committed  to  a  Greek 
chambermaid,  and  a  slave  or  two,  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
generally  the  most  abandoned  of  the  whole  hottsehold,  all  ut- 
ter strangers  to^every  liberal  notion.  In  this  way  the  vulgar* 
isms  of  the  servants  are  adopted,  their  vices  copied,  and  not 
only  the  language  of  the  child  is  corrupted,  but  his  morals  are 
vitiated."  When  the  mother  thus  abandoned  her  children 
to  slaves  and  hireling  nurses,  and  sought  entertainment  at  the 
public  spectacles^  home  lost  its  attractions,  the  domestic  ties 
were  weakened,  and  the  ^very  life-blood  of  civilization  was 
tainted. 

When  female  virtue  became  venal,  and  marriage  was  no 
longer  respected,  Roman  integrity  was  gone  forever.     Wheii' 
the  fire  ceased  to  burn  upon  the  domestic  altar,  the  licht  of 
true  civilization  went  out — ^but  not  for  ever.    It  was  destin- 
ed to  revive  again,  and  shine,  with  meridian  splendor,  under 
a  northern  sky.     Many  of  the  elements  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion may  be  traced  to  the  woods  of  Germany.    The  Gothic 
tribes,    whose  hardy  virtues    were    engrafted    upon    the- 
decayed  stock  of  a  degenerate  race,  entertained  a  peculiar 
respect  for  the  female  character.    The  old  Germans  believed 
that  woman  possessed  something  sacred    and    prophetic. 
They  sought  her  advice  in  times  of  peril.     She  girded  the 
warrior  for  battle,  and  followed  him  to  the  scene  of  conflict. 
Her  presence  inspired  his  fainting  courage  ;  her  cries  of  ter- 
ror at  the  prospect  of  captivity,  nerved  his  arm  to  deeds  of 
desperate  valor.      She  took  off  the  harness  of  the  weary 
soldier,  and  numbered  and  dressed  his  bleeding  wounds. 
She  even  required  the  exhibition  of  blood  as  the  condition  of 
her  favor.    To  her  the  warrior  looked  for  approbation.    Her 
psaise  was  his  highest  honor. 

This  peculiar  reverence  for  woman,  among  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  co-operated  with  Christianity  in  giving  to  her  that  high 
station  which  she  holds  in  modern  society.  Chivalry,  that 
strange  compound  of  religion  and  gallantry,  growing  oat  of 
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the  natoxal  respect  for  woman  entertained  by  the  Goths,  and 
dxeir  superstitious  worship  of  the  holy  virgin,  for  a  time, 
exerted  a  salutary  influence  upon  society,  and  contributed  to 
soften  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  age.  But  chivalry,  like 
almost  every  other  institution  of  the  dark  ages,  was  the  mon- 
strous offspring  of  religious  faith  and  superstition.  Instead 
of  adopting  the  true  standard,  which  the  gospel  prescribes, 
for  the  estimation  of  woman,  it  surrounded  her  with  an  atmos* 
phere  of  angelic  sacredness,  and  converted  love  into  adora- 
tion, respect  into  religion.  The  influence  of  this  affected 
devotion  is  seen  in  the  history  of  that  age  of  frivolous  gallan- 
try, which  succeeded  the  introduction  of  chivalry.  Still  even 
this  worship  of  woman  was  not  without  utility  in  that  dark 
age.  It  was  based  upon  genuine  affection,  and  though  great- 
ly abused  to  frivoUty  and  superstition,  yet  it  gave  birth  to 
many  of  the  amenities  and  courtesies  of  refined  society. 
"  This  feeling,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  **  exaggerated  as  it 
seems  to  us,  did,  unquestionably,  influence  in  a  high  degree,, 
the  opinions  of  the  age,  their  tastes  and  their  modes  of  ex- 
pression. Its  effect  upon  modern  literature  has  been  most 
remarkable.  It  has  rendered  the  principle  of  romantic  love 
the  main  spring  of  modem  poetry  and  of  imaginative  com- 
position in  general."  The  immediate  influence  of  chivalry 
upon  the  females  of  that  age,  who  possessed  but  little  mental 
cultivation,  was  injurious.  It  filled  their  minds  with  extrava- 
gant notions  of  their  own  charms  ;  created  a  thirst  for 
unmeaning  compliments,  and  gave  them  a  fondness  for  splen- 
did dress  and  equipage.  The  effect  of  this  undue  exaltation 
was  scarcely  less  pernicious  to  them  than  oppression.  But 
a  more  rational  Christianity  has  relieved  us  of  the  evil^  of 
both.  **It  is,"  says  Lieber,  "by  observing  a  pix)per  medi- 
um between  servitude  and  .deification,  by  treating  the  sex  as 
women,  and  not  as  slaves,  or  goddesses,  by  cultivating  their 
minds  and  hearts,  as  well  as  by  adorning  them  with  the  grace- 
ful accomplishments,  that  our  own  times  have,  in  some 
ipeasure,  restored  this  part  of  our  race  to  their  rights  and 
duties. 

From  the  brief  survey  we  have  taken  of  the  different 
epochs  that  mark  the  histojry  of  the  world,  we  have  seen 
that  the  elevation  of  the  female  sex  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  elevation  of  our  race ;  tliat  the  condition  of  women, 
in  any  age^  is  a  true  index  of  the  condition  of  society  ,  and 
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that  the  psogrefls  of  humiui  civilisaaiiHi  hafs-  oidjrkeptpaW 
vfiih  the.  progress  of  female  education.    If  this  be  true,  wcf'. 
q^  scarcely  estimate  too  highly  the  adyantages  that  wouiid' 
ripsult  to  our  own  couBtry,  from  a  more  thorough  system  of* 
female  edoeation.    Much  has  been  done^  within  the  last  fifty? 
years,  l&^leyate  the  standard  of  female  education.    If  the* 
list  of  studio,  taught  in  oar  female  academies  now,  be  com* 
pared  with. the  requisitions  of  that  period,  they  will  be  found^ 
to  be  yastly  superior.   President  Dwight,  in  remarking  upon- 
this  subject,  in  his  day,  says :  ^'  It  is  owing  to  the  innater 
good  sense  of  the  women  of  this  country,  that  they  are  not' 
absolute  idiots.    I  would  not  giye  a  farthing  to  haye  a  daugh- 
ter^  of  nune  go  to  many  of  the  scfaods  of  oar  country.    Ob* 
serye  the  state  of  our  schools  for  femdes^  and  compare  tbem^ 
Vfith.the  colleges  for  males.    The  end  kept  in  yiew,  in  the'' 
eduiQation  of  males,  is  to  make  them  useful;  in  that  of" 
females,  to  make  them  admired.    Men  will  pay  any  sum  to 
hane  their  daughters  taught  to manage  their  feet  in  dancing/ 
to  daub  oyer  a  few  pictures,  to  play  a  few  tunes  upon  the* 
pianoi  to  be  admired  by  a  few  silly  young  men."    ^^I  can-> 
not  apeak  of  this  subject,"  adds  the  yenerable  President,*- 
^'without  indignation^^     Though  many  institutions   have^ 
been  established,  within  the  last  half  century,  for  the  educa- 
tion id  girls,  and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  eleyate  the' 
sttmdard  .of  scholarship,  still  not  a  tithe  of'  what  ought  to  be 
done,  ami  what  the  best  good  of  society  requires  to  be  done, 
has  yet  been  accomplished.     The  romantic  ideas  of  the 
dark  ages  haye  not  wholly  disappeared.    The  chiyalrous' 
n(>tioa'StiU  prevails,,  in  refined  society,  that  men  need  know^ 
ledgey  but  women,  accomplishments,  for  success*] n  life.  Con- 
sequently>  boys,  in  a  course  of  education,  are  confined  to  the 
seyere  discipline  of  the  languages  and  mathematics,  while 
girls,  after  obtaining  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  elemen-^ 
tary  branches  of  an  English  education,  are  confined  to  music, 
drawing,  and  other  similar  accomplishments,  accompanied; 
perhaps,  with  a  slight  smattering  of  French,     I  would,  by  no 
means  object  to  the  cultiyation  of  tlK>se  elegant  branches  of 
female  education,  but  I  would  not  have  them  substituted  for 
that  intellectual  training,   without  which  even   these    are 
worthless. 

The  question  here  occurs :  What  is  the  best  course  of 
discipline  for  female  minds  ?    I  answer,  precisely  that  which 
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ift 'bettte  tbe  defohpaieat  ff  mnfmML  Fvuaim  iiat«  ih» 
same  mental  powers  as  the  males,  and  these  ie<|airedNr 
same  discipUiie  in  order  to  their  csmpleiei  symmetrieiA 
devekipDaeitf.  To  meet  the  difficulties  of  Ufe,  the  fnniah 
needs  the  same  acumen  of  inteliect,  the  same  maloiity  of 
judgment  and  refinement  of  taste,  as  the  male,  and  iriiatever 
IS  valuable  as  a  mental  discipline  for  the  one,  is  equally  lo 
for  the  other.  There  is  no  way  to  acquire  inteUeetmi 
slraoigdiy  bat  bv  idgoroos  imellecloal  exercise.  The  mind 
can  be  matured  muy  by  haid  study,  paticot  and  prottaotod 
study,  discriminating  study,  inoessant  study.  Mind  eipands' 
only  by  jNiissfi^  tAei^A^.  This  cannot  be  secured  byatten* 
taen  to  mere  accomplishoMats.  A  severer  discipline  ie  need* 
ed,  if  women  would  have  stnmg  minds,  oMvaied  minds, 
molicre  minds ;  if  they  would  acquire  an  intdlectual  strength 
asd  eonndness  of  judgment,  which  will  enable  them  to  meet' 
with  fortitude  the  stem  realities  of  life.  If  fensales  are  con*' 
fined  to  the  merely  ornamental  branches  of  education,  ihey 
are,  by  that  very  process,  doomed  to  everlasting  mediocniy, 
tf  not  to  inferjority.  Whatever  is  essenUal  to  the  education 
of  the  male  mind,  is  equally  essential  to  the  development  of- 
dse  female  mind.  But,  says  an  objector,  would  you  fit  females 
for  the  pulpit,  tbe  bar,  and  the  haUs  of  legislation  ?  By  na' 
means.  I  would  only  prepase  them  for  the  faithful  and  inte^ 
figent  discharge  of  those  doties  wfaidi  the  God  of  nature  has 
Msignedto  them.  In  their  own  appropriaie  sphere  they 
will  find  abundant  use  for  all  the  acumen,  all  the  sound  judge- 
ment and  cuittvsled  taste,  which  the  most  Uiorough  menul 
diseipline  can  give.  It  does  not  fellow,  because  ptefo«wi> 
learning  in  the  dark  ages,  and  to  a  censidenMe  extent,  even- 
in.  the  preaenl  em  of  light,  has  been  the  exdusive  possession 
of  professional  meay  tlMtnone  but  professional  men  on^t  to 
be  educated.  It  is  time  that  '*  the  benefit  of  tbe  ^^srgy** 
should  be  extended  even  to  women,  and  that  distinction  in 
learning  should  no  ieogsr  be  the  peonkar  privilege  of  ^'learned 
elerks." 

•  A  well  culiiveted,  well  stored  mind,  is  an  inestimable 
treasure  tn  any  station  ojfUft.  It  is  as- useful,  aad  as  neces* 
sary  in  (he  dmiestio  ciix^le  as. in  the psibiic  walks  of  lifo^ 
The  only  right  which  I  would  claim  for  woman  in  our  coun- 
try, is  the  right  to  he  (horoaghly  educated.  That  doctrine 
which  teaches  the  tdenii^y  of  tbe  duties,  and  rights  of  the 
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9^X68,  seems  to  me  subversive  of  the  first  prmeiplss  of 
buman  society,  violali»g  the  express  laws  of  nature  aiid  rev- 
elation. Rights  and  duties  are  relative  terms.  Our  rights 
and  duties  in  a  great  measure^  grow  out  of  the  relations  in 
which  God  has  placed  us.  The  duties  of  the  mother  caa 
never  become  the  duties  of  the  father ;  nor  the  duties  of  the 
sister  those  of  the  brother.  Neither  can  the  rights  of  the 
mother  become  those  of  the  father.  The  fatlier  and  mother 
sustain  unchangeable  ^and  inalienable  relations  to  their 
children.  The  duties  and  rights  resulting  from  these  rela^^ 
tions  are  peculiar  and  immutable,  not  interchangeable  and 
reciprocal.  It  is  impossible,  from  the  very  constitution  of 
the  sexes,  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  is  evident  that  the 
same  God  who  ordained  that  woman,  should  be  '^  the  mother 
of  all  living,"  ordained  that  she  should  l»e  the  nurse,  Uie 
teacher  and  ^ide  of  her  infant  offspring.  Her  most  impor- 
tant duties,  therefore,  must  be  domestic,  connected  with  the 
home  of  her  children.  She  cannot  engage  in  those  public 
duties  which  require  long  absence  from  liome,  mnch  less  in 
those  long,  protracted  investigations^  which  belong  to  the 
fechided  scholar. 

It  is  our  duty  '^  to  glorify  God  in  our  bodies  and  spirits 
which  are  his.'*  It  is  woman's  duty  to  horM>r  God  according 
to  the  laws  of  her  being.  Her  appropriate  duties  are  plainly 
indicated  by  her  organization,  'i'lie  remarks  of  Mr.  Lieber 
on  this  point  are  pertinent  :*  "  She  is  framed  and  constitut- 
ed more  delicately,  and  in  consequence  of  this  marked  difTer* 
ence  of  organisation,  has  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
compared  with  the  male  sex,  differences  which  are  of  ale* 
mentary  and  last  importance  for  the  obtaining  of  those  ends 
for  which  man  and  mankind  are  planted  on  Uiis  globe,  and 
from  which,  likewise,  different  positions,  callings,  duties 
and  spheres  of  activity  result  The  woman  is  filter  for  all 
those  actions,  which  must  be  impelled  chiefly  by  afiection ; 
hence,  she  is  more  fit  to  foster  and  educate  the  young,  and  ta 
nurture  in  turn  their  hearts  with  affection  ;  she  is  more  dis- 
posed to  cling  to  a  protector,  and  far  readier  to  bring  sacrifi- 
ces ;  she  graces  society,  and — sentiment,  being  one  of  the 
spheres  in  which  she  is  most  active,  and  chastity,  her  first 
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Tirttie  and  faonor*--she  is  the  chief  agent  in  infusing  delicacyi 
gentleness,  taste,  decorum  and  correctness  of  morahi,  so  far 
as  they  depend  upon  conlinency,  into  society  at  large." 

The  sphere  of  duties  and  influence  here  presented  is  su^ 
ficiently  enlarged  and  important  for  the  exercise  of  the 
mightiest  intellect.  If,  however,  ladies  are  qualified  by 
native  talent  and  education  to  control  the  public  mind,  let 
them  employ  the  pen.  I  think  facts  will  warrant  the  asser- 
tion, that  no  individual  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  exerted  so  extensive,  and  so  salutary  a  moral 
influence  upon  all  classes  of  citizens,  from  the  king  to  the 
meanest  beggar  in  the  realm,  as  Hannah  More.  iShe  is  a  lady 
of  whom  her  sex  may  justly  be  proud.  The  world  has  pro- 
duced very  few  of  the  other  sex,  who  might  not  bow  with 
respectful  deference  before  her  splendid  genius.  I  close  my 
remarks  with  a  quotation  from  her  pen.  "  But  they  litlla 
understand  the  true  interests  of  woman,  who  would  lift  her 
from  the  appointed  duties  of  lier  allotted  station,  to  fill,  with 
fantastic  dignity,  a  loftier,  but  less  appropriate  niche.  Nor 
do  they  understand  her  true  happiness,  who  seek  to  annihi- 
late distinctions,  from  which  she  derives  advantage,  and  to 
attempt  innovations,  which  would  depreciate  her  real  value. 
The  most  elaborate  definition  -of  ideal  rights,  and  the  moM 
hardy  measures  for  attaining  them,  are  of  less  value  in  the 
eyes  of  a  truly  amiable  woman,  than  that  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price."  •         ' 
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If  there  be  ^ny  thing  caloulated  to  .diai]m9h  the  pleasure 
or.  4anap  the  ardor  of  the  Biblical  expositor  in  his  researches^ 
It  is  the  stern  necessity  under  which  he  sometiotes  iinds  hioH 
^If  plapedt  of  putting  new  interpretations  upon  familiav 
tpxts.  The  de€iper  he  penetrates  into  the  mine  of  Soriptuial 
i^realth,  and  the  wider  the  excavation  which  ho  makes  •ob 
either  ha^nd,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  faisrhsite  and 
^ere  undermiAi^g .  the  adiac^nt  surface  and  causing  it.occa-r 
i|ioaalIy  to  fall  in.  Bc^t  this  will  be  little  to  be  rej^etted  if 
Ijlhe  ch^ms  thus  laade  only  open  n^w  ayeques  to  treasufOA 
I^low  yasUy  more  precious  than  any  which,  had  lain  ahove^ 
Still  it  is  always  ipore.  or  less  painful  to  an  ingenuous. niiiid 
tp  disturb,  in  any  degriee,  a  *^  tnroned  opinion,"  ev<en  though 
tl^at  opinion  be  fou|id^d  in  error,  and  he  be  able  to  substitute 
in  place  of  it  an  irrefragable  trujii*  Knowing  with  what  foadl 
tenacity  men  cling  tp  tbeir  ancient  and  acoredited  fonxu^  of 
belief,  he.dp^s  i>Qt  lik^  rudely  to  assail  ibem,  and  it  is  only  a 
very  rampant  s|>irit  of  innovation  that  can  take  delight  ia- 
breaking  up  the  time-hallowed  associations  with  which  certaia- 
pbrases  and  sentences  of  holy  wrU  uniformily.ccHSie  before  the 
mind.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  this  result  is  in  many  cases  abso- 
lutely inevitable.  It  is  the  invariable  law  of  human  progress, 
whether  in  the  department  of  nature  or  revelation,  that  as  the 
light  breaks  forth  upon  our  previous  darkness,  new  modifica* 
tions  should  come  over  established  ideas.  It  would  therefore 
be  the  height  of  injustice  to  ascribe,  in  all  cases,  to  a  rago 
of  novelty  in  those  who  suffgest  them  the  new  interpretations 
which  an  advanced  state  of  science  or  philology,  or  a  more 
extended  and  critical  inter-collation  of  passages,  may  force 
upon  their  convictions.  It  is  to  bo  remembered  that  they 
too  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  wedded  to  favorite  inter- 
pretations, and  can  tell  of  the  struggle  which  it  cost  them  to 
giwe  them  up*    But  they  yielded  to  the  force  of  evidenee. 
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flud  embraced  the  views  which,  it  may  be,  tliey  at  first 
slrenuously  withstood.  If  then  Aey  become  the  patrons  of 
these  views,  and  with  all  the  requisite  array  of  learning  and 
fogic,  endeavor  to  make  good  their  access  to  other  minas,  let 
it  be  presumed  it  is  not  owing  merely  to  a  prurient  prompting 
to  obtrude  a  novel  exposition  upon  the  mina  of  the  Christian 
community,  but  to  the  stem  behests  of  the  spirit  of  homage 
to  truth,  whieb  will  not  let  them  forbearto  utter  what  they 
sincerely  and  solemnly  believe  to  be  the  sense  of  revelatioa* 
These  remarks  will  no  doubt  be  peiceived  to  have  a  direct 
and  proDiinent  bearing  upon  the  task  which  we  have  im* 
posed  upon  oursdves,  in  the  somiswhat  elaborate  investiffa^' 
tion  of  the  passage  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article.    Tiicr 

Epical  institution  of  the  Scape-goat  is*one  of  the  most  striking 
atmres  of  the  Levitical  system,  and  its  import  as  ft  symbol 
has  been  so  long  rested  in  as  shadowing  forth  the  grand  doc* 
trine  of  the  economieal  transfer  of  sin  and  guilt  from  believetif 
to  Christ,  that  one  would  almost  as  soon  think  of  doubting 
the  fact  of  stich  d  ceremony,  as  of  calling  in  question  th^ 
es^lish^d  sense  which  common  theological  consent  hat 
attached  to  it.  Indeed,  it  has  been  remarked  that  while 
other  types  receive  light  from  'their  accompJishmettt  ifSt 
Christ,  this  is  intrinsically  so  apt,  so  felicitous,  so  obvi^' 
OHs;  diat  it  reflects  light  upon  the  Gospel  itself.  The^ 
implosition  of  hands  and'  the  confession  of  sins  oti  thd 
bead  of  the  emissary  goat,  and  his  subsequent  dfscharse 
and  escape  into  the  wilderness,  seem  to  afford  so  nf 
«i  emblem  of  the  bearinjg  and  carrying  away  of  the  sins 
(tf  believers  by  the  substituted  divine  victim,  that  it  would 
appear  W  be  no  less  a  violence  done  to  the  pious  sen- 
timents, than  to  the  pondering  reason,  of  the  Christian,  to 
attempt  to  divert  the  spiritual  application  of  the  symbol  to. 
any  other  subject.  But  fealty  to  truth  must  predominate  over 
every  other  sentiment  in  the  bosom  of  the  humble  disciple  of 
revelation.  Under  its  guidance  we  are  to  shrink  from  no 
results  to  which  we  are  legitimately  brought.  And  in  this 
spirit  of  supreme  deference  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  we 
would  enter  upon  the  critical  exposition  of  the  passage  be- 
fore us.    We  first  give  it  in  the  English  version. 

Lev.  16:  5—10.  **  And  he  shall  take  of  the  conffregatioti' 
of  the  children  of  Israel  t#o  kids  of  the  goats  for  asia^ 
offering,  aad  one  ram  for  a  burnt-offering. 
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*^  Avd  Acron  shall  offer  hb  bollock  of  tlie  si n-offoring^ 

which  is  for  himself,  aud  m^akean  atonement  for  himself,  a.nd 
for  his  honse. 

"  And  he  shall  take  the  two  goats,  and  present  them  heforo 
the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congres[ation. 

*'  And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats ;  one  lot  for 
the  Lord  (mn*^i  laihovah,/or  Jehwah)  and  the  other  lut  for  the 
scape-goat,  (brs^t^b  ia-azazelt  for  AzazeL) 

"  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  goat  upon  which  the  Lord's  lot 
fell,  and  offer  him  for  a  sin-offering. 

•'  <*  But  the  goat  on  whieh  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scape-goat; 
bhall'be  presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment with  him,  and  to  let  him  go  for  a  8cape«goat  into  the 
wUdernesB." 

In  order  that  the  particular  point  which  we  now  propose 
to  consider  may  stand  out  in  its  full  relief  before  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  we  will  briefly  advert  to  the  leading  ceremonies  of 
that  solemn  festival  in  which  the  rite  before  us  held  such 
d  conspicuous  place.  It  was  the  day  of  Annual  Expiatiot^ 
of  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  high  priest  on  this  day, 
having  first  carefully  bathed  in  water,  and  arrayed  himself  ift 
his  linen  vestments,  was  to  draw  near  to  the  altar  with  a 
young  bullock  for  a  sin-ofFering,  and  with  a  ram  for  a  burnt- 
offering.  These  were  the  customary  victims,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  he  was  to  take,  in  addition,  of  the  congre- 
gation two  kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering,  and  present 
them  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  After 
the  presentation,  he  was  to  cast  lots  upon  them,  one  lot  being 
for  Jehovah  (nTT'b),  and  the  other  for  what  in  the  original  is 
termed  Azazel  (iTsr^lb)  The  goat  on  which  the  lot  of  Je- 
hovah fell  was  to  be  brought  and  offered  up  for  a  sin-offering, 
but  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  of  Azazel  fell  was  to  be  "  pre- 
sented alive  before  Jehovah  to  make  an  atonement  with  him 
(or,  upon  or  over  him — 1*^^?.),  to  let  it  go  for  Azazel  into  the 

wilderness."  Of  the  former,  the  blood  was  to  be  carried 
within  the  vail,  and  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the.  mercy  seat,  and 
before  the  mercy-seal,  in  order  that  atonement  might  be  made 
for  the  holy  place  because  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  When  on  the  other  hand  the  live  goat  was 
brought,  the  High  I^riest  was  to  lay  both  his  hands  upon 
^  head  and. to  confess  over  it  all  the  ioiguities.  of  the 
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children  of  Israel,  putting  them  tipon  the  head  ^  t^  go^t; 
after  which  he  was  to  send  ii  by  the  hand  of  a  ^'  fit  nian^ 
^hpi]^  ID^  ijA  itfi)  that  it  might  bear  wpon  it  all  their  ini* 
quities  unto  a  land  not  inhabited. 

Such  was  the  ceremony,  and  we  are  now  to  endeavor  to 
.ascertain  its  typical  or  symbolical  scope,  and  especially  whaj 
is  to  be  understood  by  the  different  treataient  of  the  twp 
goats.  But  in  order  to  this,  we  nmst  in  the  outset  institute 
a  careful  enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  remarkable  term 
f^  Azazel,"  which  occurs  in  this  connexion  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  and  on  the  true  sense  of  which  it  is  evident  that 
every  thing  depends. 

Etymology  and  Meaning  of  the  term  B^Mf^  Azazel. 

,  To  the  eye  of  the  Hebrew  scholar,  this  word  presents  it;- 
self  at  once  as  a  compound,  but  its  constituent  elements,  and 
Jconsequently  its  true  significaricy,  have  long  been  the  theme 
of  learned  debate.  Nearly  every  critical  commentator  opeiis 
"his  peculiar  scliolium  upon  the  text,  with  a  kind  of  prelimi- 
nary groan  of  "  locus  vexatissimus  !'*  and  some  are  disposed 
to  give  it  up  in  despair.  Bochart,  whose  stupendous  erudition 
is  seldom  baffled  by  the  most  formidable  difficulties,  is  here 
forced  to  the  humble  confession — "  Me  de  hac  voce  ^!»3S 

Azazel  nihil  habere  satis  cerium  ;"  and  moreover  that — '*  pni- 
dentiores  vocem  Hebraeam  relinquunt  ave^sveu-rov,"  the  more 
prudent  leave  the  Hebrew  word  uninterpreted.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  can  be  lillle  discredit  for  one  to  fail  of  entire 
success  in  his  attempts  to  illustrate  the  genuine  import  of 
the  term.  The  failure  of  our  predecessors  affords  us  a  kind 
•of  testvdinal  panoply  against  the  shame  of  a  defeat  in  fei  field 
where  so  many  men  of  prowess  have  been  worsted. 

We  shall  first  state  the  principal  explanations  which  have 
been  given  of  the  term. 

L  Several  of  thei  Rabbinical  writers,  including  the  Tar- 
gumfstr,  understand  by  ii]f»t«  Aiazel,  the  name  of  the  plate 
to  which  the  scape-£^oat  was  conducted.  Thus  Jonathan,  in 
liis  Targum  on  v.  10  of  this  chapter,  renders  the  !ast  clause — 
**  to  send  him  away  to  death  in  a  rough  and  rocky  place  in 
the  desert  of  Tsuk."  Here  it  was  supposed  by  the  Talnrm* 
'  ^lists,  that  the  goat  was  thr6wn  down  a  steep  precipice  of  the 
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iMmlm  jodtld  Atm^  mA  dsskad  ^  jMeeeft.*  This  b 
Wored  by  Uie  AxMo  mmiosm  vriii<di  bftve  for  the  Hehvetir 

)!ii;^  to  ilsrtMei  every  ndiexe  w^bft  iaub  /e^a&e2  4xtiagag^ 
to  the  Mount  Azaz,  or  to  ike  rough  mountain^  as  tizaz  pro^ 
{lerly  signifies.  And  to  gite  stiU  mete  color  to  this  inteiv 
pvetation;  R.  Saadias  Gaoh  supposes  the  woid  to  be  comv 
poanded  of  ^  and-  tt:),  bo  that  the  mountain  btKT9  Azoff 
zel  is  by  transposition  equiri^ent  to  MitY9  Azza^ly  u  e.  roi^k 
mountain  of  (xod^  just  as  David,  Ps,  36  :  7,  speaks  of  lofty 
BMontains,  as  ^*  mountains  of  Grod."  But  t6  say  hotfaing  m 
the  lieense  of  alteration  which  appeliffs  in  tbesel  readings,  we 
find  no  intimation  of  any  ntountain  thus  denominated,  eii^eF 
in  Palestine  or  oat  of  it,  to  which  the  scape-goat  was  led. 
We  are  simply  informed  that  the  animal  was  to  be  conreyed 
into  the  wilderness,  without  any  specification  of  the  place, 
^sides,  had  Moses  intended  to  have  designated  a  particular 
mountain,  he  would  doubtless  have  employed  the  common 
adiection  **  Mount,'*  and  we  should  have  had  *' Mount  Aza- 
aBcl"  just  as  we  now  have  "  Mount  Horeb,*'  **  Mount  Ebal,*^ 
"Mount  Gerizim,**  &c.  Rejecting  this  interpretation  there- 
fore as  untenable,  we  come  upon  another  which  unites  the  suf- 
frages of  a  large  class  of  the  more  modem  cooimentators. 

II.  This  supposes  that  the  term  i!2*|S  is  the  name,  not  of 
dimomiiain  ospla^^  but  of  the  scape^goat  itself.  This,  it- 
is  contended,  is  obvious  from  the  structure  of  the  word, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  structure  oi  the  sentence  r— ^ 
"  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats,  one  lot  for  the 
Lord,'*  i.  e.  for  the  goat  which  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Lord ;  "  and  the  other  lot  for  Azazel,'*  i.  e.  for  the  goat  which 
was  to  be  sent  away  into  the  wilderness.  The  word  itself, 
it  is  maintained,  is  easily  and  legitrmately  resolved  into  19 
^ar,  a  goaty  and  bt»  hzal^  to  go  avmy,  to  depart ^  which  gives 

«8  the  .exact  idea  of  the  ceremonial  use  of  the  scape-goat, 
viz.,  that  of  being  formally  serd  away  into  the  wilderness. 
The  rendering  of  several  of  the  ancient  versions  grves,  it  i* 
said^  -not  a  little  confirmation  to  this  sense  of  the  term, 
Symmachus  has  for  "  Azazel,"  r^wy^  wtt^^\tg^  the  depart^ 
ing  goat ;  Aquila  r^oyoc  oMraXfXw^w^,  the  goat  set  free  or  let 
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boM  ;  and  the  Sept  » hfMt^mtmf^  wUch  Thoedoret  «ad 
9S«M  olhev  o£  tka  Greek  fathers  interpret  aa  equivalent  t# 
k^e9m^uf^ks>^oi,  fcnt  away.  Bnt  as  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel 
that  these  is  great  reason  to  question  the  eonrectness  of  this 
interpretation,  the  rendering  of  the  lxx  must  be  taken  herc» 
as  important  rather  for  the  sense  which  has  been  put  upoft 
it,  than  for  its  own  direct  and  positive  testimony  to  tne  mean- 
iogof  the  Hebrew  (^ginal. 

The  terms,  bowev^,  above  quoted,  are  freely  Bsed  by  th» 
ancient  Greek  writers,  Theodoret,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  andi 
others,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  and  the  Latin  vulgate- 
accords  with  them  by  adopting  the  rendering,  ^*  hircus  emis* 
sarius,"  the  emissafy  goat.  Guided  by  the  same  audiorities^ 
our  translators  have  rendered  the  original  by  ''scape-goat*^ 
But  to  this  view  of  the  origin  and  import  of  the  Hebrew  term, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  serious  *objectione,  amMig 
which  are  the  following. 

(1 .)  It  does  not  appear  why  such  a  singular  and  anomalous 
term  should  have  been  employed  to  express  en  idea  so  simple  a» 
that  of  a  goat  sent  away.  The  Hebrew  has  an  appropriate  word 
for  the  subject,  viz^  t^  ig  or  "n"^?!^  stdtr,  goat,  and  another, 
Hbmip  meshuUa^hf  from  i^ixi  shdJah,  to  dismiss  or  send  a/way ^ 
for  the  predicate.  Why  then  should  such  a  strange  com- 
pound word  b&introduced  in  this  connexion,  especialFjr  when 
it  is  well  knowi^  that  jdthough,  in  Hebrew,  proper  names  are 
often  compounded,  yet  appellatives  very  seldom  are  7  The 
presumption  from  the  genius  of  the  language  is  most  un- 
^estionably  in  favor  of  AzazeFs^  being  a  proper  name. 
The  force  of  this  objection  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  neither  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  nor  the  Sanuiritan,  have  at« 
tempted  to  translate  or  paiaphraee  the  term»  which  they  un*» 
doubtedly  would  have  aone^  had  they  considered  it  merely 
as  an  appellative. 

(2.)  It  is  objected  to  this  explication  by  Bochart,  that  it 
involves  a  grammatical  anomaly.  Each  of  the  goals  was  ob- 
viou3ly  required  to  be  a  male ;  but  t$  ^2,  i^  the  sense  oigoat^ 
more  appropriately  signifies  a  female  ;  and  yet  it  is  here  re^ 
pteseoted  as  campounded  with  the  Ddasculine  ^5$  azoL  Vf^ 
tlo  not  indeed  consider  this  objection  as  insuperable,  as  tbeie 
is  some  reason  to  rank  T3j  among  the  epicene  or  hermaphro- 
dite nouns;  but  vre  may  still'say  that  we  should  more  natora}* 


!y  have  expected,  that  for  the  purpose  mtended,  the  iinambig*- 
nous  bm'i'nytp  Selrazel  would  have  been  employed,  especially 
as  Q'i'iyiD  Seirifn,  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  two  goats  in  the 

words  immediately  preceding. 

(3.)  But  a  far  more  serious  difficulty  incumbers  the  pro- 
posed interpretation  from  the  structure  of  the  sentence.    The 
direction  in  the  text  is   thus  worded  : — "  One  lot  shall  be 
T'jn'^i  for  Jehovah,  and  the  other  lot  btfc^J^b  for  Azazeiy 
.Now  the  obvious  impression  on  readinjo^  this  would  be,  that 
.a  personal  antithesis  was  intended.     Jehovah  certainly,  the 
iirst  party,  is  a  person ;  and  as  precisely  the  same  formula 
of  expression  occurs  in  regard  to  the  other,  why  should  we 
not  consider  that  also  as  a  person  ?    But  according  to  this 
.present  rendering,  the  preposition  i  for,  in  the  two  succes- 
sive clauses,  is  made  to  bear  two  entirely  different  significa- 
tions.    In  the  former  it  denotes  to  in  the  sense  of  appropria- 
tion— in  the  latter,  it  denotes /or  in  the  sense  of  designation 
to  a  particular  purpose.     Is  this  probable  ?    Indeed,  we  see 
not  why,  if  "  Azazel"  is  to  be  understood  as  the  name  of  one 
goat,  "  Jehovah"  is  not  as  properly  to  be  understood  as  the 
name  of  the  other.     But  from  this  alternative  the  mind  in- 
'slinctively  shrinks  back. 

As  then  the  objection  to  this  theory  of  the  derivation  and 
meaning  of  the  word  appears  to  be  sufficiently  valid  to  war- 
rant its  rejection  ;  and  as  we  seem  forced,  at  the  same  lime, 
to  adopt  only  such  an  exposition  as  shall  assume  the  person- 
ality of  the  **  Azazel"  of  the  text,  the  question  at  once  arises, 
whtil  person  can  we  suppose  to  be  intended  by  the  appella- 
tion ?  This  is  indeed  a  question  of  very  grave  import,  and 
'we  feel  a  strong  necessity  laid  upon  us  of  making  peace 
with  the  pre-possessions  of  our  readers,  when  we  announce 
our  firm  conviction,  that  not  only  a  personal  being,  but  an 
eui7  demon,  real  or  imaginary,  is  signified  by  this  unique  and 
anomalous  term. 

In  presenting  our  purposed  array  of  authorities  in  support 
of  this  opinion,  we  begin  with  thetranslation  of  the  Seventy. 
The  words  of  our  English  version,—**  One  lot  for  the  Loxd 
and  the  other  lot  for  the  scape-goat" — they  have  thus  xext- 
dered  ; — xX5j^ov  ^va  rw  Kuf iw  xdi  xX^j^ov  ha  r^  dif»epiMtai(f>,  one  lot 
to  the  Lord,  and  one  lot  to  the  Apopornpeus,  or  sender-away. 
The  Greek  word  a^ro^^oit^trng,  though  rendered  passively  in 
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oar  trandation,  and  so  understood  and  interpreted  by  several 
of  the  early  fathers,  yet  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  laor 
guage,  and  doubtless  according  to  the  intention  of  the  version* 
ists,  is  properly  a  lernn  of  active  signification.  The  reader 
has  only  to  turn  to  the  learned  pages  of  Bochart  to  see  this 
point  established  beyond  a  doubt.*  In  this  sense  it  is  held 
by  many  critics  of  distinguished  name  to  import  one  of  that 
dass  of  demons  or  deities  who  were  called  by  the  Latins 
Dii  Averrunci,  or  the  deities  who  send  away  or  avert  evils 
from  their  votaries^  which  was  done  through  the  propitiating 
agency  of  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  other  offerings.  Thisf  is 
confirmed  by  Gesenius,  from  whose  Hebrew  Lexicon  we 
iextract,  in  this  connexion,  what  he  says  on  the  word  5l»t2>; 

*•  I  render  it  without  hesitation  the  at^erter^  expiatory  aver- 
runcuSf  oXsfixaxo^,  i.   e.  for  bjSjy  Azalzel,  from  the  root  btj 

azalf  to  remove^  to  separate.  By  this  name  I  suppose  is  to 
be  understood  originally  some  idol  that  was  appeased  with 
sacrifices,  as  Saturn  and  Mars ;  but  afterwards  as  the  names 
of  idols  were  often  transferred  to  demons,  it  seems  to  denote 
an  evil  demon  dwelling  in  the  desert,  and  to  be  placated  with 
victims,  in  accordance  with  this  very  ancient  ana  also  Gentile 
rite.  The  name  Azazcl  is  also  used  by  the  Arabs  for  an  evil 
demon.  (See  Reland  de  Relig.  Mohammed,  p.  189.  Menin- 
ski  h.  V.)  The  etymology  which  we  have  above  proposed, 
was  expressed  of  old  by  the  Sept.  translator,  althoimh  neg- 
lected or  misunderstood^  by  most  inlerpreters.  Thus  he 
renders  it  v.  Vt^j 'AcroflropL'jraiw,  i.  e.  'A*jror^oirai(jj>'A>^5ixaxw,  avcr- 
ft^nco;  V,  10,  Big  rigv  aflro^o/jLTjv  ad  averruncundum  ;  v.  16,  sig 
wpstfiv.  The  ecclesiastical  fathers  have  referred  this  ^A'jroiroikvaTog 
to  the  goat  itself,  q.  d.  scape-goat^  although  obviously  in  v.  8 
the  antithesis  lies  between  imT5?i  andmrr^i- '  That  aito'xoy.itaiog 
is  indeed  of  the  active  instead  of  passive  signification  not  only 
has  Bochart  clearly  proved  by  along  list  of  classic  citations, 
but  the  words  of  Josephus  in  reference  to  this  rite  throw  a 
strong  light  on  this  sense  of  the  Sept.  rendering :  "  The  goat 
is  sent  away  into  a.  remote  desert  as  an  averter  of  ills 
(aflrorfo-riaflr^off),  and  a  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  people."! 

•  Hieroz.  P.  I.  L.  f I.  c.  54.  T,  L  p.  745—7. 
I  Antiq.  Jud,  L.  HI.  c.  10, 
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It  is.  clear  ^h^eny.wc;  tbipk,  botb-tliatiba  LzxreMftt^ned  tbi 
^'  AzazeV'  a  persop,  and  that  they  supposed  thai  persim  toba 
a  demon^  or  deity  of  the  order  of  ^'  AveixuaGiy"  or  uv^ters^ 
That  the  same  opinion  was  held  by  the  early  Christians,,  W4| 
seem  to  havexlear  proof  from  the  words  of  Origen,  who»i  m 
attempting,  to  show  that  the  deril  was  known  in  the  times  of 
Moses,  says,  among  other  things,  *^  He  who  is  called  in.  Ler 
viticus  agro«'o|Mra7o^,  9nd  whom  the  Hebrew  Seriptufeft  caSX 
4^za^I^  was  no  other,  than  the  devil,^*    The  sam^  epnchisioii 
was  drawn  from  this  language  by  the  apostate  emperor  Julir 
^,  who  maintained  that  since  Moses  speaks  of  tne  devotep 
ment  of  a  goat  to  a  deity  called  a^o^oiMraTo^  in  contradistinction 
£com  Jehovah,  he  in  effect  taught  tne  very  same  doctrine  as 
that  inculcated  by  the  heathen  theo](^ists  respecting  the  Dii 
Averrunci,    He  was  answered  at  length  by  Cfyril  of  Alexaur 
dria,  but  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  arguments  of  either^, 
any  farther  than  as  they  serve  as  testimonies  to  the  fact  of  an 
emy   belief  in  the  Christian  church  that  '*  Azazel"  in  the^ 
Pentateuch  Was  the  name  of  an  evil  demon.    That  this,  belief 
18  to  be  traced  to  the  demonology  of  the  Jews,  we  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt.    Rabbi  Menanem  in  his  commentary  on 
Leviticus,  says  l3aat  Azaael  was  one  of  the  four  principal  de-^ 
mpns  whose  names  he  writes  together  as  follows  :  SammaeU 
Azazel,  Azael,  and  MabazaeK  In  like  manner  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch  makes  mention  of  Azalel,  or  as  it  was  arter-i 
Wards  written,  Azael,  among  the  fallen  angels.    The^ame  i&, 
affirmed  in  the, Rabbinical  work  entitled  Zohat^    Mercer  In: 
his  commentary  on  Genesis  relates  as  a  traditionaldogmaof  the* 
Cabalists,  that  demons  and  all  kinds  of  malignant  spirils  were 
prone  to  dwell  in  bnrial.places  and  solitudes,  and  that  Azaz^ 
was  the  name  of  one  of  this  class  of  beings.    Nor  are  we  ttf 
forget  that  Uie  New  Testament  allusions  make  it  evident, 
that  in  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  the  desert  and  desolate 
places  were  the  chosen  haunts  of  these  fool  fiends.  Our  Lord  • 
underwent  his  temptation  from  the  devil  in  the  wilderness, 
and  it  was  hither  that  the  legion  of  evil  demons  is  said  to  have 
driven  the  possessed  man  ere  they  were  ejected  from  htm  by 
the  word  of  Christ.    It  is,  moreover,  through  dry  and  desert 
places  that  the  unclean  spirit  is  represented-  by  Uie  Saviour 
M  walking  after  he  had  quitted  the  body  of  the  demoniac,    it 
goes  also  strikingly  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  sutject,  than 
tli^  desert-deities  were  generally  conceived  of  as  Jbavini^ 
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Ae  seitiblance  of  goatSy  or  rough,  hairy,  shagsy  creatures^ 
Mkreaponding  with  the  Satyrs  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  nry- 
iboiogy,  which  were  8yl?an  deities  or  demigods,  represented 
9»  moDSters,  half  man  and  half  goat,  having  horns  on  their 
beadft,  haifty  bodies,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  the  goat.  Thus 
^  porophet  Isaiah  in  predicting  the  rain  of  Babylon,  says; 
chapter  13:  21;  ^  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there, 
«k1  their  hons^s  shall  be  fall  of  dolefal  creatures,  and  owls 
AaB  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  {^'^^  Seirim^  goats)  shall  dance 
there ;"  where  the  Gr.  has  ^a»fAovia  demons ;  the  Vulg.  "Pilo** 
sii**  shaggy,  or  hairy  animals ;  and  the  Chal.  "  Demons.*^ 
The  popular  ideas  of  the  external  form  and  appearance  of  the 
diBVil  among  the  rude  and  ignorant  of  nearly  all  nations,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  easily  connect  themselves  with  these 
early  traditions,  and  the  language  of  holy  writ  in  the  following^ 
passages  goes  clearly  to  evince  the  origin  of  the  vulgar  asso^* 
ciations.  Lev.  17:7,  **And  they  shall  no  more  oflfcr  their  sacri- 
fices xmto  devils  (d^i^^b  lit.  goats)  after  whom,"  dec.  2  ChrQn^ 

ij  :  15,  ^' And  he  ordained  him  priests  for  the  high  placesi, 
and  for  the  devils  (D'l'^iipffi  goats)  and  for  the  calves  which  hie 

bad  made."  On  the  peculiar  usage  of  the  original  term,  "Kim^ 
chi  in  his  Lexicon  (voc.  y^^)  remarks,  '*  They  (demona)  are* 

called  goats,  because  they  appear  in  the  shape  of  goats  t<» 
their  voUries."  It  woola  seeao  thien  that  there  are  good* 
grounds  for  recognizing  in  this  term  a  Resigned  allusion  X0^ 
some  kind  of  deaerttdemon  to  whona  the  second  goat  was  inar 
manner  dedicated,  devoted,  or  consigned,  but  not  sacrificed,, 
aa^this  would  be  a  direct  contravention  of  the  precept  just 
quoted  from  Lev.  17:  7,  "They  shall  no  more  c^er  their 
sacrifices  unto  devils." 

StUl  the  grand  question  remains  to  be  solved,  why  tfai 
geat  was  consigned  or  devoted  txtdlu^  Acaael  ?  The  Kabr 
bins^  who  for  the  most  part  undeMtand  Azaael  to  mean  the 
evil  spirit,  have  advanced  some  singular  notions  en  this  sub* 
jort.  Substitnting  the  name  Sammael  &r  Azasel,  R.  Eliezet 
scruples  not  to  say,  that  they  offer  a  gift  to  Sammael  ot 
Salan  on  the  day  ca  atonement,  lest  he  ahoald  make  their 
oblations  fruitless.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  it  became  a 
current  proverb  among  the  Hebrews,  ^  A  gift  to  Sumnfael^ 
Oft  the  day  (^  atonement."  The  idolatrous  character  of  this* 
offering,  M oses'  Gerundinensis  endeavors,  indeed,  to  explain 
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away,  but  still  in  such  terms  as  assure  ns  of  thfe'fect ; — 
*'*  Our  iniention  when  we  let  loose  the  goat,  is  not  to  present 
him  as  an  oblation  to  Sammael.  God  forbid  ! — but  our  desire 
is  to  do  the  will  of  our  Creator,  who  has  delivered  to  us 
such  a  commandment."  What  is  yet  stranger,  some  of  the 
more  ancient  Christians,  who  used  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Seventy,  were  thence  led  to  imagine  that  **  of  the  two 
goats,  one  vyas  sacrificed  to  God,  and  the  other  was  sent  into 
the  desert  to  propitiate  an  evil  and  impure  demon,  thus  vene- 
rated as  an  apopompean  spirit."  For  this  impiety  they  are 
deservedly  censured  by  Cyril  and  Procopius ;  and  it  is  well 
remarked  by  Abulensis,  that  "  the  goat  was  not  sacrificed  to 
the  demon  Azazel,  for  it  is  only  said  that  it  was  conveyed 
into  the  desert;  for  it  were  a  great  disgrace  to  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  if  he  could  not  deliver  his  worshippers  from 
demons,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  propitiate  the  devil 
lest  he  should  hurt  them."  And  in  this  connexion  we  mav 
advert  to  the  opinion  of  Spencer,*  who  takes  the  name 
'* Azazel,"  as  compounded  of  T5  az,  strong,  and  bm  azal,  to 

departy  implying  the  strong  receder^  or  powerful  apostate^ 
an  appropriate  denomination,  he  supposes,  of  the  devil  as  the 
arch  rebel  and  revolter ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  he  and 
other  beings  of  his  class  were  prone,  according  to  popular 
estimation,   to  withdraw  themselves    from    all    frequented 

S laces,  and  hover  about  dreary  solitudes,  tombs,  ruins,  and 
eserls.  The  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  the  extraordinary 
yite  of  the  consignment  of  the  goatlo  Azazel,  are  the  three 
following :  (1 )  That  the  animal  ihns  laden  with  the  sins  of 
the  people  and  delivered  up  to  the  demon,  might  denote  the 
wretched  lot  of  all  sinners.  (2)  That  the  dedication  of  this 
goat  thus  circumstanced  to  an  evil  demon  might  serve  to 
ihow  the  Israelites  the  impurity  of  apostate  spirits,  and  so 
divert  and  take  them  off,  and  others  also,  from  all  proneness 
to  hold  intercourse  with  such  beings.  (3)  That  since  their 
fiins  were  sufficiently  expiated  by  the  piacular  goat  sent  out 
to  Azazel,  they  might  more  willingly  abstain  from  all  appli- 
cation to  ihe  apopompean  gods  of  the  Gentiles. 

These  reasons,  though  free  from  the  absurd  impiety  of  the 

»•  »  •  I 
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•  De  Legib.  Heb.  L.  iii.  Dissert,  viii.  p.  1040. 
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Rabbinical  saperstition,  strike  the  sober  mind  as  at  once  far- 
fetched and  fanciful,  and  we  are  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of 
seeking  for  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  In 
attempting  this,  let  us  recur  again  to  the  incidents  mentioned 
in  the  te^it  as  connected  with  this  singular  transaction.  V.  9, 
10,  "And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  ^oat  upon  which  the  Lord's 
lot  fell,  and  offer  him  for  a  sin-offering.  But  the  goat  on 
which  the  lot  fell  for  Azazel,  shall  be  presented  alive  before 
the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  with  him  (T^b?  ^e??i  lekap- 
per  alauVy  to  expiate  or  atone  over  or  upon  Jiim,)  to  let 
nim  go  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness."  And  then  again 
after  describing  the  ceremonies  of  the  slain-goat,  he  adds, 
V.  21,  22,  "He  shall  bring  the  live  goat,  and  Aaron  shall  lay 
botb  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess 
over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all 
their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the 
head  of  the  goat,  and  sl>all  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a 
fit  man  into  the  wilderness  :  and  the  goat  shall  bear  upon 
him  all  their  iniquities  iuito  aland  not  inhabited  :  and  he  shall 
let  go  the  goat  into  the  wilderness/' 

Typicallmport  qf  the  Scape-Goat. 

The  common  interpretation  given  by  divines  of  this  typi- 
cal rile, — an  interpretaMon  built  for  the  most  part  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  "AzazeF*  was  the  name  of  the  scape-goat,  is 
substantially  this  ;T--The  two  goats  constituted  in  fact  but  one 
offering,  liaving  a  direct  typical  reference  to  Christ,  who  laid 
down  his  life  for  us  in  the  character  of  a  sacrificial  victim, 
and  to  whom  the  load  of  our  iniquities  was  transferred  by 
imputation.  But  Christ  is  contemplated  in  this  type  in  a 
two-fold  aspect,  one  as  dying  for  our  si^is,  the  other  as  risiPg 
again  for  our  justification.  But  to  this  two-fold  phasis  ^ 
the  mediatojrial  ^WQrk  of  Christy  no  single  offering  could  suit- 
ably correspond*  A  double  oblation,  it  is  8t>pposed,  was 
made  necessary  by  th^  very  nature  of  the  case.  Qne  goat 
slain  could  only  show  ns  a  sacrificisd  Saviour ;  it  could  not 
show  us.  a  living  Saviour.  One  could  not  exhibit  him  '*who 
tiveth  and  was  dead,  and  is  alive  forevermore."  There  musi 
be-two-ta  eo^wf  the  gr^at  truth,  that  Christ  was  '*  put^to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  qnickepcd  by  the  Spirit ;  that  '/  he  was 
delivered  for  otir  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justiSca* 
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tion  f*  that  '^he  was  cracified  throngfa  weakness,  and  yet  livetfr 
by  the  power  of  God."  AH  this,  it  is  held,  is  significantly 
taught  by  the  two-fold  symbol  of  the  slain  and  the  emissary 
goat,  the  one  designed  as  a  vicarious  sctcrifice  ftjr  sin^  the 
other  as  a  living  memorial  of  its  benign  effects.  In  the  latter 
we  see  the  sins  of  believers  carried  atuay^  and  removed  from 
them  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west ;  in  a  word,  as  lost, 
blotted  out,  extinguished  forever  from  the  divine  remem- 
brance. 

This  view  of  the  typical  purport  of  the  rite  befoare  us  is 
very  ancient,  having  been  held  by  Theodoret,  Cyril,  Augustin^ 
amd  Procopius,  and  while  ingenious  and  plausible  in  itself,  it 
does  not,  tnat  we  are  aware,  go  counter  to  the  general  genius 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  distinguished,  as  it  was,  by  a 
vast  and  unspeakable  richness  of  symbolical  imagery.  At 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  suggest,  that  this  ezplanati(» 
labors  under  a  liability  to  two  objections  of  considerable 
weight.  (1.)  The  sins  of  Israel,  in  the  typical  ceremony, 
were  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  which  was  then,  as 
a  figure  of  the  risen,  justified,  and  justifying  Saviour,  to  be 
sent  away  into  the  wilderness.  But  how  does  this  corres- 
pond with  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  Antitype.  Christ  bore 
the  sins  of  men,  not  as  rising,  but  as  dyings  He  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  entered  into  glory  '*  without  sin  ;"  ntxr  do  we 
any  where  learn  that  he  continues  after  his  death  to  sustain 
the  same  expiatory  office  that  he  did  at  his  death.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  assured  that  he  was  ^'  once  offered  to  bear 
die  sins  of  many  ;"  and  that  '*  by  this  one  offering  he  hath 
forever  perfected  them  that  believe."  (2)  We  learn  from  v. 
96,  that  ^^  he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  Azazel  was  to  wash  bis 
elothes  and  bathe  his  flesh  In  water,  and  afterwards  come 
into  the  camp."  From  this  it  appears,  that  contact  with  the 
goat  made  the  person  who  handled  him,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  htm  away,  unclean.  This  was  in  consequence  of 
die  sins  with  which  tlie  scape-goat  was  putatively  charged 
and  loaded  previous  to  his  dismission.  But  as  no  unclean* 
ness  can  be  supposed  to  attach  to  Christ  sitbsequent  to  hiv 
resitrrection,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  ceremonial 
taint  should  cleave  to  his  representing  symbol. 

Influenced  by  these  and  other  considerations,  and  dissent- 
ing moreover,  from  the  opinion  that  "Azazel"  was  the  name^ 
of  the  goat,  Faber,  following  the  footsteps  of  Witsius,  has 
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]7opouii4ed  thQ  following  soltttion  of  the  sphritvial  puipoff  of 
^e  rite.*  "  Christ,"  he  remarks,  *'  laid  down  his  life  for 
l|t  that,  we  ipight  go  free ;  and  this  sacrifice  of  himself  upon 
^e  cross,  was  typified  by  every  bloody  sacrifice  under  the 
liaw,  and  therefore,  among  others,  by  the  piacular  deTOtemeQt 
^  that  goat,  which  fell  by  lot  to  Jehovah.  Here  we' have  the 
great  noy  sterv  of  the  gospel,  so  well  described  by  the  Apostle, 
«a  that  which  could  alone  exhibit  God  both  just  and  yet  the 
justifier  of  them  that  believe  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  this  is  iiat 
the  whole  of  our  Lord^s  character.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Bible,  it  was  foretold  that,  although  the  promised 
aeed  of  the  woman  shall  finally  bruise  the  head  of  the  eier* 
f^mU  yet  the  serpent  should  fii^t  bmiee  his  heel  or  mortal 
part.  If  then  the  serpent  was  to  bruise  his  mortal  part, 
that  mortal  part  must  needs  be  delivered  over  to  the  power  of 
the  aeipent ;  for  of  himself^  he  could  possess  po  such  supe- 
riority, even  during  a  single  moment.  Hence  it  will  follow, 
that  Satan,  bent  only  on  satiating  his  own  malice,  and  uncoQ- 
sdous  that  he  was  actually  subserving  the  divine  purposes  of 
mercyY  was  the  agent  who,  through  his  earthly  tools,  effected 

the  death  of  the  Messiah Such  being  the  Scriptural 

character  of  our  Lord,  it  is  evident  that  no  Hngle  type  cam 
p^ectly  exhibit  it  in  both  it?  parts.  The  various  bloody 
sacrifices  of  the  I<aw  pre-figured  it  in  one  part,  viz.,  that 
mhich  respected  the  atonement  made  with  God  for  the  sins  of 
man  ;  but  they  spd^e  nothing  concerning  its  other  part,  viz., 
1^9^  which  respected  the  delivering  up  of  the  Messiah  to  the 
iffferrkal  fj^rpenty  toith  the  permissive  power  of  bruising  his 
mortal  frame.  On  this  second  part  they  were  silent ;  and  if 
i^  were  at  all  to  be  shadowed  out  under  the  ceremonial  law, 
«uch  a  purpose  could  only  he  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
^  npvr  type,  connected  indei^d  with  the  usual  sacrificial  type, 
but  bept  nevertheless  studiously  distinct  from  it.  A  dmbh 
type,  in  $hort,  must  be  employed,  if  the  character  of  Christ 
und^  its  (iwo*fold  aspit^t  was  to  be  completely  pre-figured. 

Now  the  two.  goats,,  which  are  jointly  denominated  a  sifh 
offering  (Lev.  J  6 :  5.)  constitute  a  type  of  this  identical  de- 


*  Hor*  Mos.  vol.  ii.  p,  2^9,  Cpmp.  Witsius  on  the  Covenants, 
wrt^i.  p.  230. 
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scription.  The  two  together  present  us  with  a  perfect  sym- 
bolical delineation  of  our  Lord's  official  character,  while  he 
was  accomplishing  the  great  work  of  our  Redemption.  The 
goat  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jehovah  was  devoted  as  a  sin- 
oflfering,  after  the  manner  of  any  other  sin-offering,  by  its  be- 
ing piacularly  slain.  This  type  represented  the  Messiah  in 
the  act  of  satisfying  the  strict  justice  of  God,  by  consenting  to 
lay  down  his  life  sacrificially  in  our  stead,  and  on  our  behalf. 
But  the  goat  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Azazel  was  first  imputa- 
tively  loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  whole  people,  and  was  then 
symbolically  given  up  to  the  rage  of  the  evil  spirit,  by  being 
turned  loose  into  the  wilderness,  which  was  deemed  his  favor- 
ite terrestrial  haunt.  This  second  type  represented  the  Mes- 
siah burdened  with  the  transgressions  of  all  mankind,  desert- 
ed for  a  season  by  his  heavenly  Father,  and  delivered  into 
the  hand  of  the  prince  of  darkness   with  a  full  permission 

f  ranted  to  the  apostate  angel,  of  mortally  bruising  his  heel  or 
uman  nature.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  plain  and  obvious 
interpretation  of  the  ceremonial  which  was  observed  in  the 
great  day  of  atonement.  Yet  from  a  part  of  the  ordinance  re- 
specting the  live  goat,  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  a  special 
previsionary  regard  may  have  been  mysteriously  had  to  a 
very  remarkable  part  of  our  Saviour's  history.     When  the 

i^oat  was  delivered  up  to  the  malice  of  Satan,  it  was  turned 
oose  into  the  wilderness.  In  a  similar  manner,  *'  Jesus  was 
led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wildei^ness,  to  be  tempted  of  the 
devil,"  (Matt.  4:  1  ;)  and  here,  when  he  had  fasted  forty 
days,  and  was  afterwards  an  hungered,  the  fiend  commenced 
upon  him  that  series  of  attacks  which  terminated  only  witih 
his  death  upon  the  cross.  Thus  perfect  throughout  is  the 
simiHtude  between  the  type  and  the  antitype." 

This  view  we  submit  to  the  reader  for  what  he  may  deem 
it  worth.  If  we  had  not  what  we  esteem  a  still  better  solu- 
tion to  propose,  we  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  it,  at  least  in 
preference  to  the  common  and  accredited  mode  of  explica- 
tion. But  we  think  we  can  point  out  "a  more  excellent 
way"  of  solving  the  mystery  of  the  scape-goat,  and  to  this 
we  now  invite  attention,  simply  premising  that  a  hint  con- 
tained in  a  quotation  from  the  old  commentator,  Conrad 
Pellican,  whose  own  work  we  have  never  seen,  contains  the 
germ  of  the  exposition  which  we  have  expanded  to  much 
&ller  dimensions,  and  sustained  by  a  new  array  of  evidence, 
in  the  remarks  that  follow. 
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It  is  evident  that  in  making  out  the  proof,  that  *^  AzazeP 
signifies  something  else  than  the  scape-goat  itself,  a  new 
complexion  is  given  at  once  to  the  whole  passage.  If  the 
falling  of  the  lot  to  Azazel  indicated  the  consignment  of  the 
emissary  goat  to  some  real  or  imaginary  spirit  of  evil,  then  it 
is  palpable  that  a  typical  or  symbolical  scope  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  common  one  must  be  recognized  in  the  cere- 
mony. We  do  not  perceive  in  what  sense,  or  with  what 
propriety,  an  animal  could  be  dedicated  to  Satan,  and  still  be 
considered  as  a  type  of  Christ.  ''  Satan  cometh,  and  hath 
nothing  in  me,"  said  the  Saviour  himself  when  on  earth,  and 
we  cannot  but  ask,  on  what  ground  a  typical  rite  is  to  be  re* 
ferred  to  Him,  the  direct  and  prominent  import  of  which  ex- 
pressed a  peculiar  appropriation  to  Satan,  as  of  something  to 
which  he  had  an  acknowledged  and  paramount  right.  Surely  no 
one  can  be  insensible  to  the  incongruity  whichreigns  throughout 
the  whole  transaction  viewed  in  this  light.  However  plausi- 
ble the  arguments  in  favor  of  such  an  interpretation,  we 
shrink  instinctively  from  it  as  derogatory  to  the  pure  and  sin- 
less nature,  and  the  holy  designation,  of  Jesus.  Whatever 
else  might  have  been  shadowed  forth  by  this  institute  of  the 
Jewish  law,  we  are  sure  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  prefigura- 
tion  of  Him,  who  was  dedicated  as  a  divine  Deodand  to  Godt 
in  a  goat  set  apart  by  mystic  ceremonies  to  the  devil. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  this  simiiicant  item 
in  the  ordinances  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  f  Something 
of  a  symbolical  character  all  will  admit  in  the  dismission  of 
the  goat,  loaded  with  sin,  into  the  wilderness.  Whatever  the 
implication  may  be,  the  ceremony  itself  cannot,  we  think, 
imply  that  the  animal,  considered  in  its  emblematic  character, 
was  regarded  by  God  as  accep/aUe,  or  looked  upon  with  a  com- 
placent eye,  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  was  something  which 
was  put  away  as  from  a  feeling  of  aversion,  while  on  the  con- 
trary, the  other  goat  was  retained,  and,  when  turned  into  a 
sacrificial  offering,  came  up  before  the  Lord  as  a  sweet-scent- 
ed savor.  This  utterly  diverse  treatment  and  disposal  of  the 
two  animals  compels  us  to  recognize  in  each  an  antitypical 
substance  which  was  to  meet  with  corresponding  entertain- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Jehovah.  The  one  victim  pointed  to  a 
substance  which  was  to  be  pre-eminently  well  pleasing  to  him ; 
the  other,  one  from  which  he  would  turn  away  with  displa- 
cency  and  loathing.     The  former  plainly  received  its  reali- 
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zation  in  Christ,  the  beloved  Son,  in  whom  his  soul  delighted  ; 
the  latter  must  be  accomplished  in  something  which,  in  com- 
parison,, he  abhors.  In  looking  around  for  an  object  which 
shall  answer  these  conditions,  we  know  of  none  that  so 
fully  and  so  fairly  meets  the  demand  as  the  Jewish  people 
themselves.  It  is  here,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  apostate, 
derelict,  and  reprobate  race  of  Israel,  rejected  (not  irrevoca* 
bly)  for  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  that  we  behold  the  sub- 
stantiated truth  of  the  shadow  before  us. 

Certain  it  is  that  this  signal  event  of  the  judicial  rejection 
of  the  covenant  people,  was  in  the  prescience  of  Jehovah 
ages  before  it  occurred,  and  we  see  nothing  incongruous  in 
the  idea,  that  it  might  have  been  mystically  fore-shown  by 
some  appropriate  rite  in  the  ancient  economy.  And  if  this 
be  granted,  what  occasion  more  suitable  for  the  exhibition  of 
this  rite,  than  that  of  the  great  national  festival  of  expiation, 
in  which  the  atoning  death  of  the  divine  substitute  for  sinners 
Was  most  significantly  set  forth  ?  This  day  was  replete  with 
solemn  prognostics  of  that  still  more  momentous  day  when 
Christ,  the  true  victim,  should  make  his  soul  an  offering  for 
sin,  and  we  well  know  that  it  was  in  putting  the  Messiah  to 
death  on  that  occasion,  that  that  wicked  nation  were  so  to  con* 
centrate  and  consummate  their  guilt  as  to  necessitate,  to  the 
divine  counsels,  thenr  exclusion  from  the  pale  of  the  covenant, 
at  least  for  a  long  lapse  of  centuries.  We  may  indeed  admit 
that  such  a  typical  intimation  would  be  very  apt  to  be  in  its 
own  nature  obscure.  It  would  be  one  of  peculiarly  latent 
tneaning  for  the  time  then  being,  for  the  people  would  be 
slow  to  read  the  sentence  of  their  own  rejection  in  any  of  the 
national  rites,  and  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  read,  it  was 
doubtless  designedly  shrouded  in  a  veil  not  easily  penetrated, 
and  couched  in  an  action  so  closely  connected  with  another 
of  different  import,  that  it  was  in  itself  easily  susceptible 
of  a  construction  apparently  sound,  yet  really  fallacious  and 
false. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  to  this  mode  of 
viewing  the  transaction,  that  the  sins  of  the  congregation  werei 
by  putative  transfer,  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  emissary  goat,  as 
their  appointed  substitute,  in  whose  cZ2>mission  they  were  to 
find  remission.  The  language,  moreover,  would  seem  to  be  pe- 
culiarly express  to  this  effect,  when  it  is  said  that  the  scape- 
goat should  be  "presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an 
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atonement  with  him,  to  let  him  go  for  Azazel  into  the  wilder- 
ness." How  }hen  does  this  comport  with  the  id^a  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  being  the  substance  of  the  type  in  question? 
Does  it  not  follow  that  they  were  themselves  the  victim  of 
expiation  for  their  own  sins^  instead  of  their  sins  being  laid 
upon  Christ,  the  grand  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ? 
We  answer,  undoubtedly  ijt  does.  This,  in  fact,  we  conceive 
to  be  the  very  aim  and  drift  of  the  ceremony  before  us,  viz^ 
to  intimate  that  the  guilty  race  were  to  "  bear  their  iniquity,** 
that  they  were,  upon  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  to  be 
sent  fohn  into  the  wilderness  of  the  world,  scattered  over 
the  broad  surface  of  the  earth,  and  after  being  loaded  with  the 
guilt  of  that  blood  which  they  imprecated  upon  their  own 
and  the  heads  of  their  children,  to  be  delivered  over  to  the 
dominion  of  darkness,  of  which  Satan,  under  the  mystic  de- 
nomination of  Azazel,  was  the  reputed  prince  and  potentate. 
This  we  are  certain  was  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  great  body 
of  the  outcast  nation  of  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  and  as 
before  remarked,  we  see  no  grounds  to  question  that  an  event 
of  so  much  moment  should  have  been  darkly,  yet  significant* 
ly,  shadowed  forth  in  the  typical  ordinances  of  that  solemn 
aay  which  celebrated  prospectively  the  events  of  the  atone- 
ment. Nor  do  we  read  any  insuperable  objection  to  this  in 
the  language  of  the  institute  itself;  **Xo  make  an  atonement 
with  him,  and  to  let  him  go  for  a  scape-goat  (to  or  for  Aza- 
zel) into  the  wilderness."  We  have  already  intimated  that 
the  original  I'^bs  ^&5^  lekapp^r  dlauv,  properly  imports,  to 
make  an  atonement  over,  upon,  or  for  him,  instead  of  with  ox 
U/  him,  instrumentally,  as  rendered  in  our  translation.  The 
goat  in  this  act  was  plainly  considered  as  the  subject,  and  not 
the  medium,  of  atonement  or  reconciliation.  The  interposi- 
tion of  the  particle  'i?  is  extremely  common  after  the  verb 
nb^  kaphar,  to  denote  the  object  of  expiation  or  pacification^ 
expressed  by  that  Hebrew  term.  Thus,  Lev.  4 :  20,  "  And 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  them  (WsSj  ^pjD  kip- 
per  aUhem),  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  them,"  i.  e.  the  congre- 
tion.  So  also  in  v.  18  of  this  chapter: — "  And  he  shall  go 
out  unto  the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lord,.andm<i*e  an  atonic 
ment  for  it,  (I'^Sy  *^M  kipper  dlauv).**  So  again,  v.  30— 
**  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest  make  an  atonementfor  you 
(tt5*J5?^  ngrrj  yekapper  aUkem).^    In  v.  83,  the  same  usage 
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repeatedly  occurs  : — *'  And  he  shall  make  an  atonement /or 
(b?)  the  priests,  an^ /or  (5?)  all  the  people  of  .the  congrega- 
tion." From  these  instances  of  the  usus  loquendi,  which 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  it  would  seem  to  be  indispu- 
table that  the  goat  was  not  viewed  in  this  connexion  as  the 
instrumentf  but  as  the  object  of  the  expiation,  and  a  reference 
to  the  Concordance  we  believe  will  show  that  the  preposition 
'i:fi  is  never  used  in  a  similar  connection  with  ^&^  but  as  de- 
noting the  person  or  thing  which  is  the  object  of  the  atone- 
ment. Our  English  translation  therefore  is  unquestionably 
wrong  in  rendermg  it  in  this  place  "  with  him,"  instead  of 
"  over,  or  for  him. 

But  still  it  may  be  asked  how  an  atonement  or  reconcilia* 
tion  was  made  for,  over,  or  on  account  of,  the  scape-goat, 
seeing  that  all  the  action  mentioned  was  confined  to  the 
animal  itself?  We  refer  for  answer  to  the  passage  under 
consideration,  and  beg  that  its  phraseology  may  be  carefully 
scanned ;  "  to  make  an  atonement  for  him,  to  let  him  go  to 
Azazel  into  the  wilderness."  Our  translators  have  here 
gratuitously  inserted  the  word  "  and  "  before  "  to  let  him 
go,"  which  is  wanting  in  the  original,  and  the  absence  of 
which  afibrds,  we' believe,  the  true  clue  to  the  interpretation. 
The  latter  clause  is  exegetical  of  the  former.  The  atone- 
ment was  made  by  the  letting  go  of  the  goat  to  Azazel,  He 
was  consigned  over,  by  way  of  judgment  and  punishment,  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Satan,  as  the  type  of  a  similar  allotment 
towards  the  recreant  and  rejected  Jews.  It  was  thus,  and 
thus  only,  that  the  Most  High  was  to  be  propitiated  for  their 
ofiences,  and  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  truth  of  history 
to  learn  how  accurately  the  fact  has  corresponded  with  the 
typical  prediction. 

But  this  is  to  be  shown  more  fully  by  reference  to  the 
Evangelical  narrative,  where,  in  the  details  of  the  crucifixion- 
scene,  we  may  expect  to  recognize  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old 
Testament  earnests.  There  we  behold  the  elect  and  ac<» 
cepted  victim  meekly  submitting  to  the  fearful  death  which 
the  body  of  the  nation  clamorously  demanded,  and  by  de<» 
mandmg  which  they  sealed  their  own  doom  of  dereliction. 
And  as  if  on  purpose  to  make  the  coincidences  more  remark- 
able, the  controlling  providence  of  God  so  orders  it  that 
almost  by  the  decision  of  a  lot  Barabbas  is  released  and 
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Jesas  retained  for  execution.  In  this  incident  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  striking  counterpart  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
expiation-day.  In  the  release  of  the  robber  Barabbas  we 
see  the  lot  coming  up  with  the  inscription  ''  for  Azazel," 
while  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  we  read  the  opposite 
allotment,  "for  Jehovah."  We  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
garding Barabbas  in  this  transaction  as  an  impersonation,  a 
representative  type,  of  the  whole  people  to  whom  he  be- 
longed, and  in  the  words  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we 
more  than  imagine  that  we  see  described  the  very  process  of 
selection  and  rejection  which  stands  forth  before  us  in  the 
prescribed  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  Law ;  Acts  3  :  13 — 15. 
"  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  the  God 
of  our  father  has  glorified  his  Son  Jesus,  whom  ye  delivered 
up,  and  denied  him  in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  when  he  was 
determined  to  let  him  go.  But  ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and 
the  Just,  and  desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you ; 
and  killed  the  Prince  of  life,  whom  God  hath  raised  from  the 
dead."  ^  Here  we  have  the  typical  scene  of  the  wilderness 
vividly  enacted  before  us  in  its  substantiated  realities  of  a  far 
different  place  and  a  far  distant  age.  In  Barabbas  released, 
with  all  his  crimes  upon  his  head,  in  accordance  with  the 
emission  of  the  goat  loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  congregation, 
we  see  a  lively,  and  we  doubt  not,  a  designed,  emblematic 
presentation  of  the  fact  of  the  judicial  thrusting  forth  of  that 
covenant  race,  with  the  weight  of  the  imprecated  curse  of 
God  abiding  upon  them  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Nay,  so  precise  is  the  accordance  between  the  items  of  the 
adumbration  and  of  the  accomplishment,  that  we  behold  in 
Pilate  the  fore-shadowed  ''fit  man  "  by  whom  the  discharged 
goat  was  led  forth  into  the  wilderness.  ''  He  shall  send  him 
away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness."  The 
original  is  peculiar ;  ^M  iB'^tk  n'^Si  beyad  ish  itti^  by  the  hand 

of  a  man  timely^  opportune^  seasonable.  The  proper  Greek 
rendering,  as  Bochart  remarks,  is  xaif lu  or  suxai^ci)  well-timed ; 
and  the  evangelist  in  his  account  of  Pilate's  time-serving 
agency  in  the  events  of  the  crucifixion,  presents  us  with  the 
very  man  for  the  nonce^  who  is  so  significantly  designated  by 
the  epithet  before  us.  Matt.  27 :  20 — 26  :  "But  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  persuaded  the  multitude  that  they 
thould  ask  Barabbas  ana  destroy  Jesus.  The  governor 
«iswered  and  said  unto  them  :  Whether  of  the  twain  will 


yt  thM  I  release  uhta  you  ?  Tbey  liaid,  Barabbas.  Filiate 
saith  unto  them,  What  &hall  I  do  theti  With  Jesud,  l^hich  ii 
dalled  Christ  ?  They  all  say  unto  him,  Let  him  be  crucified. 
And  the  governor  said,  Why  ?  what  etil  hath  he  done  ?  But 
they  cried  out  the  more,  saying.  Let  him  be  crucified.  When 
Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  but  that  rather  a 
^mult  was  made,  he  took  Water,  and  Washed  his  hands  before 
the  multitude,  saying,  I  atn  innocent  of  the  blood  of  thift 
just  person ;  see  ye  to  it.  Then  answered  all  the  people, 
and  said,  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  our  children.  Then  re<^ 
leased  he  Barabbas  unto  them :  and  when  he  had  scourged 
J§^us,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified." 

We  here  leave  the  subject,  commertded  to  the  calm  con- 
nderation  of  our  readers,  to  whom  we  say,  in  the  language  of 
Spehcer,  proposing  his  views  of  the  same  subject,—"  Si  qui* 
luttiiile  perspicaciore  donatUs,hujtts  indtituti  rationes  solidiore» 
aisdtgtiaverit,  me  minime  pertinacem  experietur/' 
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Explanation  or  Zttxagiov  vhv  Bo^ap^/oo,  Matt.  23:  35* 

By  Christ.  Wilhelm  Mailer,  Preacher  at  Recknitz  Mecklenburg. 
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Dr.  Winer— jBiW.  Realw&rterbuche  2.  Aufl.  Th.  II.  p.  822, 
^^leclaies  himself,  with  the  latest  etpositors  of  the  above^ 
passage,  for  the  opinion,  that  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada^. 
of  vehose  being  stoned,  we  have  an  account  in  2  Chr.  24 : 
21 »  is  unquestionably  here  meant*  Even  Olshausen,  the 
faithful  student  (^  the  Scriptures,  finds  nothing  objectionable 
in  the  opinion,  that  Matthew  confounded  the  name  of  the 
father  of  the  murdered,  perhaps  with  the  father  of  Zecbariah^ 
one  of  the  prophets  of  tne  Old  Testament,  and  rather  adopte 
it,  than  favor  an  opinion  at  all  forced. — Bibl.  Commentar  I» 

1h  854.  3.  Aufl.     But,  notwithstanding  this  agreement  of  the 
atest  expositors,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  objections  of  nc^ 
little  vireigfat  to  thi»  interpretation.    The  opinion^  that  die 
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erahgelist  ha«  here  been  guilty  of  n  failure  of  memory  i» 
ever  to  be  received  with  caution,  and  is  liable  to  the  chain 
ef  arbitrarinesR.  Then,  too,  the  place  and  time  given  nk 
Chronicles  seem  not  to  suit  the  passage  in  our  Evangelist* 
In  Chronicles  as  above,  it  is  said,  that  Zecbariah  was  stoned 
in  the  court  of  the  temple — Tx\n\  n^|k  nsn$,  according  to  the 
vta.j  Iv  tfxiK^  b7xDU  ifu;{«u.  And  although  we  should  concede^ 
that  the  place  as  indicated  by  Matthew,  ftsretgu  rod  vctou  mi) 
Twi  6v(fm(fnfig'm — compare  the  parallel  in  Luke  11 :  61,— it 
consonant  with  the  representation  in  the  Chronicles,  yet  we 
adk  :  if  the  Lord  in  his  discourse  alluded  to  that  passage  in 
Chronicles,  wherefore  the  extended  and  more  exact  specifica- 
tion of  the  place  in  the  gospel  ?  It  seems  not  to  have  ori^ 
gtnated  from  Jewish  trwlition ;  for  in  the  Talmud,  to  the 
question :  tibindin  loci  inteifecerunt  Zachariamf  the  an^- 
sWer  is  the  following :  nee  in  atfio  IsraBlisy  nee  in  atrio 
fhulieruniy  sed  in  atrio  MX)6tdoUmr-^i.  Lightfoot  Hor.  Heb. 
ad  Matt.  23  :  25.  The  circumstantial  pointing  out  of  the 
locality  in  the  gospels,  itself  renders  the  allusion  to  the 
Chronicles  improbable  in  our  estimation. 

In  respect  to  the  chronological  agreement  also,  we  mi^l 
find,  in  our  most  recent  expositors,  more  sublilty  than  truth. 
Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiaaa,  was  put  to  death  under  kiiig 
Joash  about  840  B.  C. ;  and  Jesus  is  supposed  to  have  mettiv 
Ais  murder  in  the  passage  before  us,  forsooth,  because  it  ii 
die  last  recorded  murder  of  a  prophet  in  the  Old  Testament* 
But  if  the  Lord  says  to  his  contemporaries,  that  all  the  inno» 
defit  blood  shed  on  the  earth  must  come  on  them,  why  shoyld 
hb  exclude  from  the  recompense  the  whole  period  from  Joash 
to  his  own  day  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  natural  and  probable 
t6  suppose,  tbat  he  took  the  murder  of  Abel  as  the  tertninm 
d  quoy  the  muider  of  a  pious  {61xmos)  man  of  that  senetatiM 
as  the  terminus  ad  quetn,  and  so  comprehended  all  innoceni 
blood  shed  from  the  creation  of  the  world-i^-A^fi  xarafit)^ 
jrfiffwu  in  Luke— to  his  own  day  1  This  view  is  supported  by 
Ae  fact,  that  the  l^oveutfarg— ye  have  murdered — points  pre*- 
eisely  to  a  deed  of  those  then  living,  especially  &s  a  nice 
diistinction  between  the  fathers  and  the  coniemporaries  of  o«tr 
tjord  runs  through  the  whole  discourse^  To  remove  these 
difficulties,  De  Wette  remarks — escegeU  Handbuch  L  1,  p» 
194 — "^(pov^wfttti  is  spoken  according  to  the  idea  of  cobi- 
Mmity  of  guill^  ptopetly  i»peaking,  the  iathers  had  done  ^ 
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— compare  Gen.  46 :  4.    Ps.  66 :  6.    Hos.  12 :  5.'*    This 

opinion,  however,  seems  inadmissable,  as  the  same  personal 
designation,  in  flfX^wtfows  v.  32,  as  in  kiewre\iz7rs  xd  trroivgCiifeTs 
V.  34.,  manifestly  applies  only  to  those  addressed,  and  iap'  (^iS^ 
▼.  35,  points  precisely  to  the  same  persons.  The  idea  of 
communitative  guilt  certainly  lies  in  tne  whole  tenor  of  the 
discourse,  but  not  in  the  word  ^(povsud'ars,  which,  if  what  was 
said  referred  to  the  murder  of  Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiada, 
must  much  rather  denote  a  community  of  action. 

Although,  on  account  of  these  objections  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  latest  interpreters  of  this  passage,  yet  we  must  ac- 
cord with  them  in  this,  that  they  set  aside  the  other  explana- 
tions considered  by  them,  as  arbitrary  and  groundless.  We 
wonder  the  more,  however,  that  they  have  altogether  over- 
looked the  oldest  of  all  interpretations  which  finds  in  Zacha- 
rias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist.  Even  Winer,  who  men- 
tions it,  enters  into  no  examination  of  it.  The  learned 
Lightfoot,  as  above  quoted,  certainly  gives  his  judgment 
there:  qucB  de  Zacharia^  Baptista  patre,  hie  dicuntur, 
somnia  sunt ;  but  this  cannot  prevent  us  from  making  the 
attempt  to  justify  again  this  earliest  interpretation. 

Origen,  the  father  of  Exegesis,  says,  in  Tract,  xxvi,  in 
Matt.y  that  Zacharias,  the  famer  of  John,  was  murdered  by 
the  Jews,  who  was  enraged  because  he  had  allowed  Mary, 
after  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  to  stand  in  a  part  of  the  tem- 
ple appropriated  exclusively  to  virgins  :  and  in  another  place 
— Tom.  XI.  in  Matt,  p.  225,  ed  Huet. — he  says  expressly 
that  Jesus,  by  the  language  in  Matt.  23  :  35,  confirms  a 
writing  considered  as  apocryphal,  ^v  axox^u(poif  (pefofi.^vijv— Basi- 
lices,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  oUiers, 
agree  v/ith  Origen — comp.  Thilo,  cod.  apocr.  N.  T.  I.  Proleg. 
Lxiv.  n.  There  is  a  different  tradition  of  the  murder  of  this 
Zacharias  found  in  the  Protevangdium  Jacobin  capp.  xxn. — 
XXIV. — Thilo.  I.  1,  p.  262  sq.  Zacharias  is  here  represented 
as  having  been  put  to  death  by  Herod  the  Great,  at  the  time 
of  the  murder  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  because  be 
would  or  could  not  give  him  information  of  the  abode  of  his 
son  John.  Of  this  opinion  was  the  Patriarch  Peter  of  Alex- 
andria, expressed  in  his  pastoral  letter  a.  306 — Rnuthii 
Reliq.  sacr.  Vol.  in.  p.  341  sq.,  and  the  Nestorian  Bishop 
Solomon  of  Bassora  sa^.  13. — Assemanni  Biblioth.  Orient. 
T.  III.  P.  I.,  p.  315  sq. — ^who  represents  as  the  common 
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opinion  of  Syrian  Christians,  that  Zacharias,  on  account  of 
his  concealment  of  his  son,  was,  by  Herod's  order,  slain  be- 
tween the  temple  and  altar. 

These  testimonies  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  a 
constant  tradition,  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  that  the  father  of  the  Baptist  had  been  murdered,  although 
the  tradition  varies  as  to  the  occasion  and  manner  of  his 
murder.  This  variation,  however,  cannot  make  us  suspicious 
as  to  the  matter  of  the  tradition  itself,  as  it  is  universally 
characteristic  of  it,  that  it  conjectures  the  occasion  and  at- 
tendant circumstances  of  any  fact  committed  to  it,  and 
reports  them  in  connection  with  the  fact  itself.  For  the  truth 
of  the  fact,  we  have  two  witnesses  of  weight  in  Origen  and 
the  Protevangelium  Jacobi.  For  no  one  will  deny  critical 
tact  to  Origen,  nor  accuse  him  of  a  blind  credulity  in  tradi- 
tion. If  then  he  applies  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Zach- 
arias  to  the  explanation  of  our  passage  of  the  Scriptures,  it 
must  have  seemed  to  him  to  rest  on  good  grounds.  Of  the 
Protevangelium  Jacobi,  however,  the  learned  editor — Thilo, 
I.I.  p.  xlv. — judges,  that  this  very  ancient  writing,  of  which 
already  Origen,  Epiphanius,  -  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  indeed, 
perhaps  Justin  Martyr  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  make 
mention,  might  contribute  very  much  to  the  criticism  and 
grammatico-historical  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 
Comp.  in  the  same,  p.  Ixh.,  the  favorable  opinion  of  Com- 
befisius.  Would  it  not,  then,  betray  an  excessive  protestant 
abhorrence  of  all  tradition,  if  we  should  place  in  the  land  of 
dreams,  an  account  in  itself  not  improbable,  merely  because 
it  is  found  in  a  writer  of  traditions  ?  We  appeal  frequently 
and  with  justice  to  the  testimony  of  tradition,  on  other  points 
of  controversy,  e.  g.  as  to  the  authentici^  of  our  gospels.  The 
only  inquiry  therefore  is,  whether  the  rather  of  the  Baptist 
suits  the  context  of  our  passage  ;  then  we  have  in  the  words 
of  Jesus,  as  Origen  correctly  remarks,  a  confirmation  of  the 
traditionary  account  of  the  murder  of  Zacharias. 

That  the  time,  in  which  this  murder  falls,  agrees  very  well 
with  the  language  of  Jesus,  indeed  appears  exclusively  ad- 
missable,  has  been  already  determined  above.  When  Jesus 
spake  these  words,  about  thirty  years  had  passed  away  since 
the  murdering  of  our  Zacharias  :  he  could,  therefore,  adduce 
the  same  as  an  act  of  his  contemporaries — i(povsu(fare.  And 
what  case  lay  nearer  to  him  than  the  murdering,  in  the  sane- 
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luary^  of  the  father  of  the  Baptist,  certainly  highly  respected 
by  him  ?  It  was  connected  inriUi  his  own  earliest  history, 
and  was  still  in  the  lively  remembrance  of  his  contempo* 
raries. 

The  striking  designation  of  place  in  the  gospels^  abpye 
noticed,  finds  also  its  satisfactory  explanation,  when  compared 
with  the- account  in  the  ProteTangelium  Jacobi.  In  chapter 
24  of  this  .work,  it  is  stated,  that  the  priests  had  found  the 
blood  of  Zacharias  *Ka^  re  dixfidufr^fiou  xu^ lou.  We  might  be 
ia  doubt,  whether  the  altar  of  incense  or  the  altar  of  burnt* 
offering  is  here  meant,  as  however  in  chapter  23,  we  read  : 
M^juw  h}c/y^Big  teoL^d,  {$\g)  rot  fe^^Mpt  roif  vom  xv^wu,  the '  altar  of 
burnt-offering  must  be  understood,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  in  the  court  of  the  priests  :  so  that  the  designation  of 
place  in  the  Protevangelium  agrees  exactly  with  that  in  the 
gospels.* 

As  all  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  other 
expositions  of  this  passage,  disappear  before  the  interpreta- 
tion here  recommended,  so  also  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  entire  correctness  of  the  account  of  Matthew.  For 
although  neither  in  the  canonical  nor  apocryphal  gospels  is  it 
mentioned,  that  the  father  of  the  Baptist  was  a  son  of  Bora- 
ckiasy  it  certainly  cannot  be  concluded,  from  this  circum* 
stance,  that  Matthew's  account  is  not  according  to  truth.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  rather  inferable,  even  from  our  passage, 
that  the  father  of  this  Zacharias  was  called  Barachias. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  more  particularly  the 


*  The  reading  in  the  Protevangelinm :  vesgi  ri  di&fgayiut 
h^fw€66^  Z^xcLgia^f  found  in  the  text,  as  given  by  Thilo,  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  from  the  reading  of  other  codices :  ^s^i  co 
jioipaufMi,  which  is  coofirmed  by  Eu»tathius — compare  Thilo  us 
abiov9  quoted,  p.  267.  n. ;  for  ro  btoL^oLyfui  is,  according  to  Zo- 
naras,  of  like  signification  with  ro  fASO'oroiyov,  which  separates 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  and 
immediately  after  passing  over  the  latter,  one  came  into  the 
court  of  the  priests,  at  the  ^uCiaCr^jiov — comp.  Winer,  bibl,  Realw. 
n.  p.  675, — Moreover  A'sf/ro  StaxpgayiLa  does  not  accord  with  the 
other  designations  of  place  above  quoted.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reading  nrsgiH  SitupctviMi  contains  a  very  suitable  designation 
ef  time,  and  seems  to  be  a  corruption  only  because  the  unn- 
sval  word  Ao^^oufM  was  not  understood* 
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parallel  passage  in  Luke  11 :  50,  51 ,  which  seems,  at  fint 
view,  to  be  opposed  to  our  exposition,  but  in  fact  contains  a 
confirmation  of  it.  Luke  has  not  given  the  name  of  Zacha- 
rias'  father,  and  hence  many  interpreters  have  concluded 
that  the  words  uiou  ^a^a^^iou  in  Matthew  are  an  interpolation. 
But  the  state  of  the  case  differs  in  respect  to  Luke  and 
Matthew.  Luke,  for  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  his  gospel, 
had  particularly  spoken  of  Zacharias  as  the  father  of  John 
the  baptist ;  he  must  therefore  presume  that  his  readers,  on 
the  mention  of  Zacharias  again  in  chapter  11  :  51,  would 
think  of  no  other  person  than  the  Zacharias  already  known  to 
them,  and  consequently  he  subjoins  no  more  exact  designa- 
tion of  him.  Whether  the  Lord  himself,  in  his  discourse, 
added  or  expressed  the  father's  name,  whether  therefore 
Matthew  or  Luke  is  the  more  correct,  it  will  be  difficult  ever 
to  determine.  It  must  suffice  us  to  have  pointed  out,  in  the 
gospels  themselves,  the  ground  of  this  difference  ;  and  even 
from  this  source  there  seems  to  arise  an  argument  of  some 
weight  for  the  justness  of  our  view  about  Zacharias. 
>  Another  objection  which  might  be  raised  against  our  view, 
out  of  the  passage  in  Luke,  is  likewise  shown  to  be  unsup- 
ported. From  the  words  ro  oS\mi  ^r&vrwv  rwv  ir^oqwjTwv  v.  50,  it 
is  concluded  that  the  Zacharias  here  mentioned  must  also 
have  been  a  prophet.  This  is  certainly  true,  but  does  not 
militate  against  our  interpretation.  For  just  as  Abel,  in  a 
large  sense,  is  enumerated  among  the  prophets— compare 
Olshausen  and  De  Wette — so  can  our  Zacharias  be  also 
reckoned,  of  whom  Luke,  1 :  67,  expressly  says :  xou  Jmxo^ 

0  ^avT^^  aurou  I^X^tf^  «^6ufMtro^  arym  xou  sft^o^ijTSvtfsv.     In  Luke 

1  :  6,  also,  he  is  called  a  Sixaiog^  which  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  atiuoL  6ixcuw  of  Matthew.  But  that  the  discourse 
here  relates  only,  as  De  Wette  thinks,  to  the  occurrence  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament,  is  an  affirmation  intended  to 
favor  his  own  interpretation.  Indeed,  the  father  of  the  Bap- 
tist was  himself  also  a  piouB  man  under  the  Old  Testament. 

If,  finally,  it  be  asserted  a^^ainst  our  exposition,  that  those 
apocryphal  accounts  of  the  murder  of  Zacharias  are  adduced 
merely  to  illustrate  the  passage  in  Matthew,  and  especially 
the  difficult  words  vTw  /Ba^a^iou,  the  assertion  is  altogether 
devoid  of  proof.  In  opposition  to  it,  there  is  the  authority  of 
Origen,  who  would  scarcely  have  given  credit  to  a  mere  fable, 
and  the  antiquity  of  the  Pioievangeliiun  Jacobi,  which  existed 
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at  a  time  when  such  inventions  to  favor  the  canonical  gospels 
were  perhaps  scarcely  thought  of.  Besides,  the  inventor,  if 
his  design  had  heen  to  solve  that  difficulty,  would  scarcely 
have  omitted  to  designate  the  Zacharias  mentioned  by  him, 
as  a  son  of  Barachias. 

With  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  cannot,  with  modern  in- 
terpreters, attribute  a  slip  of  the  memory  to  the  evangelist,  as 
long  as  a  way  is  open  for  his  justification,  which  presents  so 
few  difficulties. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 
Review  of  Schmucker's  Mental  Philosophy. 

Bj  ReT.  C.  P.  EzaaUi,  D.  I).  President  of  Pennsylvania  College,  and  Profesaor  of  Intelleetnal 

and  Moral  Science,  Gettfsbarg,  Pa* 

Psychology^  or  Elements  of  a  new  System  of  Mentdl  Phi- 
fosophy,  on  the  basis  of  Consciousness  and  Common 
Sense.  Designed  for  Colleges  and  Academies,  By  S. 
S.  Schmucker^  D.  £).,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology 
in  the  Theological  Seminary^  Gettysburg.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1842.    pp.  227. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  interesting  to  all  who  believe  know- 
ledge to  be  progressive,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  gener- 
ation to  make  some  contribution  to  its  increase,  that  there 
have  appeared  in  this  country  recently,  several  works  on  the 
philosophy  of  mind.  Ignorance  and  prejudice  have  manifest- 
ed great  dfistrust  of  this  species  of  investigation.  The  opin- 
ion has  been  hastily  assumed,  either  that  the  mind  is  too  far 
removed  from  our  reach  to  admit  of  examination,  or  that,  after 
the  researches  which  have  been  made,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  any  valuable  additional  results.  Sympathy 
with  such  an  opinion  could  not  justify  itself  by  any  thing  like 
adequate  views  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  or  of  the  means 
in  our  possession,  of  inspecting  and  describing  them.  The 
more  extensive  our  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the  la- 
bor of  eminent  metaphysieiana  throughout  the  world  in  an- 
cient times  and  in  modern,  the  deeper  will  be  our  conviction 
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that  their  praiseworthy  and  toilsome  studies,  though  they 
have  conferred  rich  benefits  upon  all  succeeding  ages,  have 
not  accomplished  every  thing,  but  have  left  a  terra  incognita 
which  makes  ample  room  for  the  investigations  of  others* 
The  translation  of  Cousin  in  this  country  and  the  metaphysi- 
cal treatises  of  Professor  Upham,  the  Psychology  of  the  lament- 
ed President  of  Marshall  College,  Dr.  Kauch,  and  now,  the 
Mental  Philosophy  of  Dr.  Schmucker,  may  be  regarded  as 
convincing  evidence  both  that  the  science  of  mind  admits  of 
additional  elucidation,  and  that  there  is  a  demand  for  it.  It 
is  creditable  to  our  country,  and  its  literature,  that  so  much 
has  been  done  in  this  department,  and  done  so  well. 

Much  was  anticipated,  when,  in  the  forthcoming  Psycholo- 
gy of  Dr.  Ranch,  a  promise  was  given,  that  the  metaphysics 
of  the  £nglish  Language  should  be  incorporated  with  the 
German.     Many,  who  had  received  but  vague  rumors  con- 
cerning the  metaphysical  principles  adopted  in  that  land  of 
profound  learning,  and  deep  research — Germany — who  de- 
sired, to  be  initiated  through  tlie  medium  of  our  vernacular 
idiom,  and  by  one  who  had  rendered  himself  familiar  with 
our  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  on  tliese  subjects,  into 
the  explanation  of  the  human  mind,   as  given  by  Kant, 
Fichte,  Rebelling,  Hegel,  Heinroth,   Schubert,  and  others, 
hailed  with  joy  the  appearance  of  that  work,  a  year  or  two 
since.     How  much   was  accomplished  towards  gratifying 
these  desires,  and  what  position  tne  author  will  take  amongst 
our  metaphysicians,  it  is  not  our  province  now  to  determine* 
It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  express  the  opinion,  that 
neither  they  who  have  been  lavish  in  their  praises,  nor  they 
who  have  been  heated  in  their  condemnation  of  the  work, 
have  hit  upon  the  proper  medium.     The  Psychology  of  Dr. 
Schmucker  comes  before  us,  too,  with  peculiar  pretensions, 
and  raises  in  consequence  of  them,  peculiar  expectations.     It 
may  be  asserted,  that  a  system  of  metaphysics  could  appear 
under  no  more  auspicious  banner  than  that  which  is  hung  out 
by  this.     It  professes  to  be  the  product  not  of  the  study  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  science,  but  of  original  examination  of  the 
mind,  or,  to  express  it  in  the  wonted  phraseology  of  the  craft, 
the  exercise  of  consciousness  in  regard  to  the  author's  men- 
tal operations.    The  propriety  and  the  value  of  this  method 
all  the  initiated  will  concede.     Its  difficulty  has  deterred 
many  from  undertaking  it,  and  but  few  comparatively  have 
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pufhed  it  to  any  great  eztmt*  But  notwithstanding  the  magr 
nitude  of  the  undertaking,  our  author  has,  during  years  of 
patient  study,  ventured  independently  to  analyze  his  qwb 
mental  processes.  The  history  of  his  procedJare,  and  the 
classification  of  our  mental  actions  are  here  given  us.  Such  a 
contribution,  from  such  a  mind,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  pore^ 
f  ent  of  no  inconsiderable  value. 

The  matter  is  viewed  by  us  in  this  light.  There  are  y«t, 
after  ages  of  study,  dark  places  in  the  human  mind.  Thew 
are  to  be  illuminated,  not  by  compiling  systems  from  Locke, 
and  Reid,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown ;  not  by  new  arrange* 
ments  of  old  matter ;  not  by  additional  beautiful  illustrations 
of  known  truths*  but  by  repairing  to  the  mind  itself,  catching 
up  and  detaining  its  fleeting  operations,  and  making  them  the 
subjects  of  thorough  investigation.  The  author  of  this  book, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  discards  for  the 
time,  the  labors  of  others,  and  engages  in  proper  efforts  of  in^ 
duction,  to  obtain  firmer  footing.  In  pursuing  this  courae 
he  has  not  failed.  Those  who  read  his  book,  and  we  venture 
to  predict  that  it  will  be  extensively  read,  will  not  fail  to  peri* 
<;eive  that  he  has  planted  his  standard  in  advance  of  his  pre^ 
decessors.  He  takes  his  place  among  original  and  indepenr 
dent  thinkers,  and  deserves  to  be  enroUed^-ran  honor  which 
we  would  not  allow  to  the  mere  compiler,  or  teacher  of  men- 
tal philosophy — among  metaphysicians;  with  such  men  as 
Kant,  Heinroth,  Schubert  ia  Germany,  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart 
and  Brown,  in  Great  Britain, 

His  position  may  be  ascertained  by  the  following  extracts 
firon(i  his  preface.  "  About  sixteen  years  ago,  having  beaa 
caUed^to  take  charge  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  he  felt  it  a 
dilty  to  devote  particular  attention  to  his  instructions  in  this 
department,  and  formed  a  resolution,  which  has  doubtless  had 
some  influence  on  this  system-  He  had  considerable  ac- 
cpiintance  with  the  patriarchs  of  British  Metaphysics,  Locke, 
Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown,  as  well  as  some  few  German 
authors ;  but  neither  of  them  seemed  to  present  an  entirely 
natural  and  satisfactory  exhibition  of  his  own  mental  phe<- 
nomena.  He  then  resolved  to  study  exclusively  his  owjci 
mind,  and  for  ten  years,  he  read  no  book  on  this  subject 
During  this  period,  be  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  exami- 
nation of  his  own  mental  phenomena ;  and  having  travelled 
iPf&x  the  whole  ground,  and  employed  the  leisure  of  several 
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additional  years  to  review  and  mature  his  views,  he  now  pstr 
sents  to  the  public  the  foUowini;;  outline  of  a  aystem,  as  in 
all  its  parts  tne  result  of  original,  analytic  induction."  Df. 
Scbmucker  adds,  that  the  publication  appears  "after  fre- 
quent solicitations  from  those  who  heard  the  author's  lectures, 
and  from  other  gentlemen  of  high  literary  and  scientific  rank, 
who  ezamuied.  the  manuscript,  and  that  the  work  is  at  length 
submitted  to  the  public,  with  an  earnest  solicitude  that  it  may 
subserve  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  happiness.  The 
author  does  not  flatter  himself  that  his  views  on  all  the  topics 
discussed,  have  reached  entire  accuracy  ;  he  will  thankfully 
receive  and  carefully  weigh  any  suggestion  which  may  be 
made,  especially  if  presented  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence, 
or  of  literary  comity."  In  the  above  remarks,  we  have  an 
expose  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  it  every  where  bears 
marks  of  such  an  origin.  The  names  of  celebrated  writers 
on  mental  philosophy,  do  not  present  themselves  on  every 
page  to  endorse  opinions  or  illustrate  facts.  The  writer  speaks 
for  himself.  He  presents  his  own  mental  movements.  His 
prompter  is  the  microcosm  within  him,  in  the  various  phases 
that  it  presents  under  the  influence  of  the  material  world.  In  a 
rapid,  but  very  interesting  sketch,  there  is  given  an  outline  of 
the  various  systems  of  classification  which  have  been  adopted 
by  metaphysicians.  No  one  is  sufficiently  comprehensive 
and  clear.  The  nearest  approximations  to  the  author's  own 
views  are  found  in  German  writers.  Their  arrangement,  as 
we  have  frequently  met  with  it  in  different  authors,  coincides 
more  nearly  with  that  of  our  author  than  he  appears  to  have 
seen.  Our  understanding  of  the  three  leading  powers,  Vor- 
stellungs  vermogen  or  Erkentniss  vcrmdgen,  Gefiebls  ver- 
m5cen,  and  Begehrens  vermdgen,  as  ^iven  by  them,  coincides 
in  the  main  with  the  knowledge,  feeling,  and  action  of  Prof. 
Scbmucker,  though  the  materials  embraced  in  them  are 
somewhat  difierent.  Our  attention  was  first  directed  to  it  in 
the  Moral,  a  system  of  Ethics  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rein- 
hard,  the  first  edition  of  which,  was  published  before  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  Professor  Fischhaber,  with  whom  we 
have  no  acquaintance,  has  not  done  justice  to  the  logical 
character  of  the  German  mind,  in  the  order  in  which  he 
arranges  the  powers,  as  cited  in  this  work.  The  general 
arrangement  is,  in  other  German  writers,  presented  precisely 
in  the  order  of  succession  in  which  our  author's  is  given.   Of 
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its  correctness,  no  one  can  doubt.  Professor  Uphani,  in  his 
interesting  work,  on  mental  science,  has  at  last,  fairly  arrived 
at  an  adjustment  of  the  mental  states,  which  is  substantiallv 
the  same.  No  other  classification  will  hereafter  be  used. 
Whatever  terms  may  be  employed  to  designate  these  classes 
of  mental  operations,  they  will  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  in- 
tellectual sentiment,  and  active,  or  as  the  author  expresses  it, 

1.  Cognitive  ideas, 

2.  Sentient  ideas, 

3.  Active  operations. 

Without  discussing  the  subject,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that 
there  are  no  innate  ideas.  The  origin  pf  our  knowledge  is 
first  explained.  The  material  world  in  its  various  aspects, 
througn  the  medium  of  the  organic  senses,  is  regarded  as  its 
source.  The  whole  discussion  on  this  subject  is  entirely  in 
the  spirit  of  Locke,   and  indeed  throughout  the  work,  we 

Eerceive  a  mode  of  thinking,  and  a  class  of  results  which 
armonize  more   nearly  with  those  of  that  celebrated  meta^ 
physician  than  with  those  of  any  other. 

The  remarks  on  the  cognitive  class  of  ideas  are  admirable. 
The  detail  of  their  extent  is  very  accurately  given.  The  ob- 
servations on  consciousness  are  deserving  of  notice,  though 
.we  do  not  understand  the  author  to  differ  from  the  views  of 
Dr.  Brown,  endorsed  subseqtiently  by  Payne.  In  the  ac- 
count of  conscience,  we  object  to  our  author's  position.  It 
belongs  rather  to  tlie  sentient  part  of  our  nature,  and  is 
closely  connected  with  active  operations.  Its  materials  are 
doubtless  furnished  by  intellections,  and  it  is  modified  by 
them  ;  but  its  essence  is  the  feeling  of  approbation,  or  disap- 
probation, followed  by  feelings  of  obligation.  Our  author, 
indeed,  does  make  it  both  cognitive  and  active,  but  we  wish 
he  had  been  more  explicit  on  the  sentient  part,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  apparent  re- 
jection, with  which  he  may  be  charged,  of  a  moral  sense. 

Unusual  pains  have  been  taken  in  this  work  to  classify  tha. 
various  objects  of  our  knowledge,  and  a  terminology  has 
been  introduced,  which  we  confess,  we  should  have  preferred 
not  to  see.  It  gives  a  pedantic  air  to  the  work,  which  ill 
accords  with  the  manly,  lucid,  and  we  will  say,  metaphysi- 
cal style  of  the  book.     If  the  ordinary  mode  of  speaking  of 
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•xtemal  objects  had  been  selected,  it  would  better  have  saited 
our  taste,  and  perhaps  attracted  some  who  hare  a  great  hor- 
ror of  books  treating  familiar  subjects  in  an  unusual  man- 
ner. We  have  not  much  to  say  about  this  classification, 
except  that  the  author  has  taken  new  ground,  or  revived 
old,  in  regard  to  what  he  calls  absolute  entities.  Here 
he  is  a  thorough  realist,  and  gives  not  only  name,  but  a  **local 
habitation"  to  those  fleeting  entities,  dme  and  space,  and 
number. 

To  accord  the  praise  of  ingenuity  to  these  speculations  is 
easy,  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  plausibility  in 
what  is  said  of  space.  It  is  less  difficult  to  consider  it  as 
something  existing  without,  and  to  give  it  a  place  amongst 
material  existences,  but  when  the  same  is  asked  for  time 
and  number,  it  produces  a  pause  and  a  balancing  of  thought. 
After  all,  we  must  consent  to  remain,  we  suppose,  where  our 
recent  metaphysicians  have  agreed  to  place  us  in  this  matter, 
incapable  of  giving  any  other  account  of  these  ideas,  than 
that  they  are  under  certain  circumstances  suggested  to  the 
mind.  They  have  an  internal  origin.  For  them,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  pure  reason  as  a  Kantian  would  say, — to  re- 
flection as  a  disciple  of  Locke  would  express  himself,  or  to 
original  suggestion  as  would  be  said  by  our  later  writers  on 
metaphysics. 

We  prefer  to  occupy  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed, 
by  those  who  tell  us — answering  the  views  of  those  who 
coincide  with  our  author,  and  expressing  their  own, — "  if  it 
were  of  external  origin,  (the  notion  of  space,)  as  asserted  by 
Locke,  if  it  could  properly  be  said  to  come  into  the  mind  by 
the  way  of  sensation,  we  should  be  able  to  make  such  a  refer- 
ence of  it.  But  let  us  enquire.  It  will  evidently  not  be 
pretended,  that  the  notion  of  space  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
senses  of  taste,  of  smell,  or  of  hearing.  And  can  it  be  as- 
cribed to  the  sense  of  touch  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  feeling  ?  A 
single  consideration  will  suggest  a  satisfactory  answer.  It 
will  certainly  be  acknowledged,  that  we  can  have  no  know- 
ledge, by  the  sense  of  touch, — with  the  single  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  ideas  of  heat  and  cold,  which  are  sometimes 
ascribed  to  it, — of  any  thing  which  does  not  present  some 
resistance.  The  degree  of  resistance  may  greatly  vary,  but 
there  will  be  always  some.  But  no  one  will  undertake  to 
say  that  resistance  is  a  quality  of  space,  or  enters  any  way 
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into  his  notice  of  it."  Tested  by  the  sense  of  sight,  it  beara 
no  analogy  to  its  notiees,  and  we  suppose  no  satisfactory 
account  can  be  given  but  that  whieh  refers  it  to  the  mind  in 
the  exercise  of  original  suggestion. 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  duration  and 
number,  and  it  may  be  thought  by  many  with  reduplicated 
force.  We  commend  to  the  carenil  examination  of  metaphy 
sicians  the  author's  speculations  on  these  points.  They  haTe 
been  elaborated  with  much  care ;:  though  they  do  not  remove 
the  diiSculties  which  have  heretofore  existed  on  this  subjects 

We  may  notice  with  high  approbation  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  work.  In  this  point  of  view,  there  is  much  that  is 
deserving  of  notice,  in  connection  with  cognitive  ideas,  we 
have  a  statement  of  the  sources  of  error,  the  careful  study 
of  which  cannot  but  be  of  great  use  to  every  one,  who  would 
have  clear  mental  representatives  of  external  things,  or  ao 
accurate  acquaintance  with  tmUi. 

In  the  science  of  education,  and  in  the  processes  of  self^ 
improvement  much  may  be  learned  from  the  summary  of  the 
sources  of  error  given.  We  pass  on  to  the  chapter  (the  Sd,) 
in  which  the  organic  process,  oy  which  we  obtain  our  ideas, 
is  handled.  The  chapter  is  short,  and  offers  nothing  new. 
A  clear  and  satisfaetory  account  is  given  of  the  action  of  the 
senses,  and  their  relation  to  mental  operations.  We  could 
have  desired  in  a  boo&  intended  for  students,  and  academic 
use — a  more  copious  development  of  the  operation  of  the 
senses.  The  materials  are  at  hand,  and  it  will  be  easy,  in  a 
future  edition,  to  supply  this  defect,  if  it  should  be  deemed 
advisable.  If  we  ask  ourselves  the  question,  before  we 
leave  this  first  and  fundamental  part  of  the  treatise,  whether 
the  independent  investigations  of  onr  author  have  made  any 
additions  to  our  knowledge,  we  feel  constrained  to  answer 
that  they  have  not ;  but  they  have  sustained  the  previous  dis-' 
coveries  of  others,  and  set  forth  with  unusual  clearness  and 
force,  the  intercourse  between  matter  and  the  mind«  and  the 
dependence  of  the  latter  on  the  former,  for  the  furniture  wi^ 
which  it  is  fitted  up.  We  proceed  to  the  second  grand  divi* 
sion  of  this  picture  of  the  human  mind,  and  we  feel  disposed 
to  permit  the  author  to  speak  occasionally  for  himself,  as  our 
design  is  mainly,  to  enable  those  unacquainted  with  the  work 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  what  they  may  expect  from  the 
perusal  of  it. 
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The  term  ideas,  in  connection  with  the  sentient  states  of 
ihe  mind,  appears  somewhat  incongruous.  It  has  been  so  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  naturalize  it  in  this  new  region.  We 
know  not  that  any  probation  which  may  be  assigned,  will  re- 
move the  difficulty — but  we  will  let  this  pass.  We  are  nof 
disposed  to  indulge  in  minute  criticism.  We  feel  the  less 
disposed  to  do  it,  because  we  think  the  subject  of  feeling  has 
in  the  brief  space  of  twenty,  not  very  extended  pages,  been 
placed  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  light.  These  pages 
cannot  be  read  without  the  conviction  that  the  author  was 
not  moving  in  the  beaten  track,  that  he  has  studied  carefully 
the  evolution  of  feeling,  and  has  exhibited  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  his  labors  worthy  of  high  praise.  We  have 
thought  our  best  writers  on  mental  philosopny  exceedingly  de- 
ficient in  their  exhibition  of  this  part  of  the  mind.  There  is 
no  agreement  in  classification,  no  uniformity  of  definition. 
The  points  of  agreement  and  diversity  in  our  feelings,  are  set 
forth  so  obscurely,  tliat  the  mind  is  rather  bewildered  than 
guided  and  instructed.  A  slight  comparison  of  the  systems 
of  our  metaphysicians  will  establish  the  truth  of  our  remarks, 
and  render  it  evident  that  a  reforming  hand  was  needed  in 
this  part  of  mental  science.  We  see  it,  or  think  we  see  it 
here,  and  without  claiming  for  this  part  of.  the  work  perfec- 
tion— without  believing  that  it  cannot  be  improved, — we  give 
it  our  decided  approbation.  The  classification  of  feelings  is 
into  individual  and  relative.  By  the  first  is  meant  such  as  have 
a  reference  exclusively  to  ourselves.  By  the  other  is  meant 
such  as  have  a  relation  to  a(ome  other  sentient  being,  or  object. 
The  latter  are  subdivided  into  benevolent  feelings,  malevolent 
feelings,  sympathetic  feelings,  and  antipathetic  feelings.  We 
know  not  that  a  better  arrangement  has  been  given  than  this. 
In  common  with  others,  we  do  not  like  the  term  malevolent 
as  applied  to  any  original  part  of  our  constitution,  but  know 
not  what  to  substflute,  unless  it  be  defensive  feelings.  The 
laws  of  feeling  are  laid  down  very  fully,  and  in  a  very  instruc- 
tive manner.  There  is  much  in  this  part  of  the  work  calcu- 
lated to  render  important  aid  in  the  aesthelical  and  moral  train- 
ing of  the  mind — much  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  heart. 

Let  us  hear  the  author  on  a  point  of  great  moment,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  remark  in  some  of  the  discussions  in 
recent  numbers  of  the  Biblical  Repository.    From  the  pre- 
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ceding  laws,  and  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of 
our  feelings  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  our  own  control.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  no  man  can  instantly  change  his  feelings 
by  a  mere  volition  to  do  so.  But  the  end  can  be  accomplished 
eventually,  by  his  habitually  directing  his  attention  to  those 
*  entities  and  truths,  calculated  to  produce  the  desired  feelings. 
We  are,  therefore,  justly  held  responsible  by  our  moral 
governor  for  the  character  of  our  feelings.  Nor  is  the  case 
dififerent  with  what  is  often:  termed  the  habitual  state  of  our 
feelings  and  affections.  As  every  feeling  is  individual  and 
transient,  as  it  continues  only  as  long  as  our  minds  dwell  on 
the  entity  or  idea  which  excited  it,  and  as  it  must,  in  every 
instance,  be  excited  anew  by  the  appropriate  entity,  or  our 
knowledge  of  it,  it  follows  Uiat  by  the  state  of  our  feelings 
or  affections,  must  be  meant  our  susceptibility  for  feelings 
from  any  particular  entities.  This  susceptibility  is  perma- 
nent, being  a  part  of  our  original  constitution,  and  is  either 
increased  or  diminished  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  fre- 

uently  and  designedly  exercised  towards  any  given  object. 

t  would  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work,  and  rendered 
it  still  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  colleges, 
if  the  author  had  introduced  separate  notices  of  the  more 
prominent  feelings,  and  illustrated  them  by  such  facts  as  are 
copiously  at  hand.  He  seems  to  have  thought  it  sufficient  to 
sketch  the  prominent  outlines — the  filling  up  and  coloring  he 
has  left  to  the  viva  voce  instructor,  or  perhaps  he  may  intend 
to  employ  his  leisure  in  performing  it,  and  give  the  results  in 
future  editions. 

The  third  and  last  part  yet  claims  our  attention.  We  take 
it  up  with  the  feeling  that  it  would  require  much  space  to  do 
it  justice.  Had  the  author  done  nothing  else,  his  account  of 
the  active  operations  would  entitle  him  to  the  praise  which 
we  have  accorded  and  give,  to  his  contributions  to  metaphy- 
sics, the  claim  of  originality  and  depth.  We  challenge,  for 
this  part  of  the  work,  no  ordinary  interest.  It  is  interesting 
to  the  man  of  letters,  to  the  metaphysician,  to  the  orator,  to 
the  theologian,  and  to  the  expounder,  in  the  sacred  desk>  of 
the  Gospel  of  the.  Son  of  God. 

The  difference  between  active  operations  and  other  mental 
states  is  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  perfectly 
clear.  They  are,  indeed,  sufficiently  discriminated  by  the 
single  feature,  that  '^  knowledge  and  feeling  are  inward  ef- 
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fects  produced  from  without ;  the  active  operations  are  out- 
ward effects  caused  from  within."  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  better, — ^it  certainly  appears  to  us  that  it  would  better 
have  covered  the  ground  occupied  by  active  operations  as  de- 
scribed by  Urn, — ^if  the  author,  whose  language  we  have  quot- 
ed, had  saia,  active  operations  are  effects  originated  within. 
The  views  of  the  author  do  not  require  that  the  effects  should 
be  external,  unless  he  consider  ideas  external,  and  in  a  former 

Eart  of  the  work-,  he  does  express  the  opinion,  which  is  per- 
aps  not  better  than  the  old  notion  of  icteas  being  images  of 
objects,  that  they  are  something  different  from  the  mind. 

The  active  operations  are  in  number  five — inspection,  ar- 
rangement, modification,  mental  direction  of  our  physical 
action,  and  the  process  of  communicating  our  ideas  to  others. 

Attention  is  not  considered  "  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  dis- 
tinct active  process,  but  is  defined  the  energy  of  the  soul 
exerted  in  some  active  operation."  The  process  of  .inspec- 
tion embraces  what  has  in  former  systems  been  attributed  to 
the  faculties  of  perception,  consciousness,  conception,  judg- 
ment in  moral  as  well  intellectual  and  physical  cases,  volun- 
tary recollection,  analytic  reasoning  and  conscience.  Ar- 
rangement is  defined  "  that  active  operation  of  the  soul  by 
which  we  select  some  from  the  mass,  either  of  external 
entities' themselves,  or  of  our  mental  representatives  of  them, 
and  place  them,  as  wholes  or  units,  in  a  particular  order, 
with  a  view  to  a  specific  purpose." 

This  is  the  operation  by  which  induction  is  made,  classes, 
orders,  genera  and  species  are  formed — by  which  we  arrange 
in  logical  order  our  ideas  on  the  various  subjects  of  discus- 
sion, and  form  syllogisms.  We  are  pleased  with  the  various 
items  presented  under  this  head.  They  may  admit  of  some 
iiAprovement,  but,  on  the  whole,  will,  we  think,  be  found 
satisfactory.  Modification  is  the  third  active  operation  of  the 
mind  and  is  defined,  ''  that  active  operation  of  the  soul,  by 
which  we  take  some  from  among  our  mental  representatives 
of  real  entities,  and  bring  them  into  such  forms,  or  combina- 
tions as  do  not  correspond  to  realities ;  that  is,  make  arbitrary 
substantive  and  composite  entities  out  of  them."  The 
definition  sufficiently  explains  the  propriety  of  such  a  classi- 
fication, and  the  precise  function  which  it  subserves. 

The  remarks  under  this  head,  on  a  priori  knowledge,  are 
deserving  cf  attention,  a  knowledge  which  is  not  the  result 
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of  external  influence,  bnt  intuitively  presented  to  the  mind. 
Admitting  the  ingenuity  of  our  author's  reasoning,  we  in* 
eline  to  the  opinion  that  no  better  account  can  be  given  of 
these  ideas  than  tliat  they  do,  under  certain  given  circumstanc- 
eSy  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind.  The  speculations  of 
philos(^hers  may  have  gone  to  an  extreme  in  tne  reference 
of  ideas  to  an  internal  source, — but  we  cannot  yet  give  in  our 
adhesion  to.  the  prominence  which  is  given  in  this  work  to 
the  maxim,  '*  Nihil  est  inintellectu,  quod  non  prius  in  sensu.'^ 
We  believe  that  the  sensuous  metaphysics  have  led  to  extrava- 
gant and  dangerous  theories.  Have  they  not  produced  the 
idealism  of  Hume  and  Berkeley  <hi  the  one  hand,  and  the 
materialism  and  atheism  of  tne  French  philosophers  on  the 
other  ?  Did  not  the  critical  philosophy  in  Germany,  and  ite 
various  modifications,  as  they  appear  in  the  Scotch  metaphy- 
sicians, in  Cousin  in  France,  and  in  Upham,  of  our  owa 
country,  arrest  the  downward  tendency  of  the  sensuous  system^ 
and  rescue  morality  and  religion  from  threatened  ruin  ?  While 
we  make  these  remarks,  we  cannot  refrain  from  an  expression 
of  the  opinion,  that  if  Professor  Schmucker  had,  during  the 
sixteen  years  in  which  he  has  been  laboring  on  this  work, 
paid  some  attention  to  the  productions  of  others^  his  views 
would  have  been  more  comprehensive.  By  looking  at  the 
advances  made  by  metaphysics  in  other*  hands, — and  we  be- 
lieve that  real,  substantial  advances  have  been  made — he 
would  have  been  enabled  to  rectify  his  own  views  and  given 
additional  value  to  his  system.  We  are  not  Kantians,  we  do 
not  profess  to  have  studied  his  works.  We  are  not  certain 
that  we  should  be  able  to  comprehend  them ;  but  if  we  have 
at  all  appreciated  his  views,  as  they  have  been  presented  to 
us  by  others,  they  contain  a  considerable  amdunt  of  valuable 
matter,  and  have  particularly,  in  this,  been  of  eminent  service, 
that  they  have  directed  the  attention  to  the  fact,  that  there  is 
knowledge  in  man  that  is  not  derived  from  the  senses.  This 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  the  followers  of 
Locke— although  we  may  not  charge  him  directly  with  a 
similar  omission,  and  the  consequences  have  been  frightful, 
and  have  been  arrested  solely,  humanly  speaking,  by  a 
sounder  philosophy. 

To  avoid  extending  our  reflections  too  far,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  pass  over  several  instructive  sections,  and  to  touch 
slightly  upon  what  remains.    The  occurrence  of  active  oper- 
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lUions  is  ascribed  to  the  tiature  of  the  soul,  which,  by  its 
constitution  is  active.  To  the  question,  Why  does  the  soul, 
at  any  ffiven  time,  engage  in  one  of  the  active  operations 
rather  than  another,  it  is  said,  '^  Every  individual  will  un- 
hesitatingly reply,  that  these  operations  are  engaged  in,  in  one 
of  two  ways  :  either  from  deliberate  choice,  or  from  habit." 
The  mode  of  occurrence  in  the  active  operations  is  then 
said  to  be  two-fold  : — 1.  Vduntaiy  ;  2.  Spontaneous.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  discussed  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  account  of  the  constitutional 
iiKslinations  by  which  we  are  influenced,  presents  the  whole 
matter  in  a  novel  light,  and  renders  this  part  of  the  work 
particularly  instructive.  It  enables  us  to  solve  the  manifesta- 
tions of  man's  m6ral  structure,  and  shows  clearly  the  source 
of  the  light  and  shade  of  human  character.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  author's  philosophy 
in  regard  to  habitual  actions.  The  facility  of  performance, 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  exclude  the  precursory  agency. 
Does  not  the  author's  view,  though  contrary  to  his  expressed 
opinion,  in  regard  to  spontaneous  actions,  place  them  beyond 
the  region  of  responsibility — at  least  to  a  considerable  extent? 

If,  in  any  action  of  conformity,  or  non-conformity  to  the  law 
of  God,  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will  is  wanting, 
does  it  not  cease  to  be  praise  or  blame- worthy?  How  much 
better  are  spontaneous  actions  of  the  mind  than  necessaty 
actions  ?  In  all  cases,  in  which  the  will  determines  the  action, 
we  must  suppose  renewed  effort  to  be  necessary,  however 
slight  may  be  our  consciousness  of  it. 

The  style  of  this  work,  as  we  have  incidentally  mentioned, 
is  chaste,  perspicuous,  and  adapted  to  the  subject.  It  cannot 
be  said  of  the  metaphysics  of  Dr.  Schmucker,  as  was  said 
of  Dr.  Brown's,  that  they  are  too  poetical.  The  language  is 
precise,  and  as  before  stated  metaphysical,  that  is,  suited  to 
discussions  of  this  nature.  We  may  mention  with  most 
decided  approbation  the  religious  aspects  of  the  work.  It  is 
Christian  metaphysics,  and  in  this  respect  will  take  its  place 
by  the  side  of  the  admirable  treatises  of  Professor  Upnam. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  theologian,  and  in  looking  at  the  human 
mind,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  the  theological  bearings 
of  his  discoveries,  and  perceiving,  to  make  theni  known.  If 
we  have  given  high  praise  to  this  system  of  mental  philoso- 
phy, it  has  not  been  indiscriminate.    We  have  endeavored  to 
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mve  our  impressions  honestly.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
mat  criticism  which  praises,  or  blames,  without  reference  to 
truth.  Truth  should  be  our  guide  always,  and  to  this  every 
thing  should  be  sacrificed. 

We  leave  this  work  with  sincere  respect  for  the  abilities  of 
the  author,  gratitude  for  his  labors,  which  have  been  brought 
to  so  successful  an  issue,  with  the  sincere  wish  that  he  may 
secure  such  a  reward  as  a  Christian  man  should  desire,  and 
with  the  determination  to  make  use  of  his  labors,  in  our  future 
efforts  to  teach  ingenuous  youth  the  philosophy  of  the  noblest 
part  of  God's  creation, — the  immortal  mind  of  immortal  man. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

Some  Considerations  on  Pantheism. 

Traatlated  from  the  Revue  Th6ologique,  by  the  Junior  Editor. 

We  have  heard  incessantly,  for  some  years,  that  Pantheism 
threatens  to  become  the  dominant  system  of  philosophy,  and 
we  are  pointed  to  all  the  evils,  as  already  pressing  on  us,  which 
are  accumulated  on  those  enervated  persons,  wbo  have  fallen 
asleep  in  that  base  and  dangerous  doctrine.  The  apprehen- 
sions on  this  subject  seem  to  us  eslkggerated.  That,  system 
may  be  adopted  happily,  by  some  solitary  thoughtful,  secluded 
firom  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  and  conversant  rather 
with  bocks  than  with  men,  it  may  even,  if  you  please,  gath- 
er around  it  some  adepts,  and  become  the  banner  of  a  whole 
sect,  as  has  sometimes  happened  ;  but  do  you  suppose  that 
it  can  effect  anything  in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  real  life, 
in  a  moment,  and  among  the  people,  where  everything  turns 
to  a  frightful  positivism,  to  a  disgusting  utilitarianism.  It 
is  deplorable,  indeed,  not  to  be  preserved  from  excess  and 
fiom  an  ultra  error,  and  one  that  is  fatal ;  but  the  sad  specta- 
cle which  society  presents,  ought  to  make  us  fear  less  the 
ingress  of  pantheistic  doctrine?,  than  the  scepticism  and 
egoism  which  menace  the  foundations  of  society. 
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Pantheism  is,  from  its  very  nature,  little  suited  to  become 
popular ;  moreover,  a  system  requiring  a  considerable  amount 
of  exaltation,  stands  little  chance  of  success  in  an  ace  when 
everything  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  calculation ;  and  in  fine, 
of  all  phSosophical  opinions  it  is  the  one  most  repugnant  to 
French  character,  of  which  the  two  principal  traits,  activity 
and  the  feeling  of  personality,  are  incompatible  with  a  m<xle 
of  perception,  which  compels  man  to  abdicate  his  individual- 
ity  in  order  to  repose  in  the  bosom  of  the  absolute. 
.  Besides,  a  mere  momentary  interest  is  not  enough  to  call 
our  attention  to  pantheism ;  an  interest  purely  scientific  and 
philosophical,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  alone  sufficient  to  engage 
the  mind  in  an  examination  of  a  theory,  which,  like  all^e 
grand  systems,  is  reproduced  in  every  philosophical  move- 
ment, which  has  played,  and  still  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  history  •f  human  thought,  and  which,  more  than  once, 
has  exercised  some  influence  on  theological  doctrines.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  make  a  complete  work  on  the  subject ;  our 
intention  is  only  to  ofier  some  considerations  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting,  in  general,  what  pantheism  is,  and  appreciating 
it  at  its  proper  value.  Two  tnings  are  included  in  this  in- 
tention. In  the  first  place  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  an  idea 
of  pantheism  as  complete  and  exact  as  we  possibly  can,  and 
in  the  second  place,  point  out  the  causes  from  which  it 
arises,  and  at  the  same  time  the  errors  connected  with  it,  and 
the  dangers  it  presents,  either  in  the  field  of  thought,  or  in 
that  of  practical  life. 

I.  General  exposition  of  Pantheism. — Of  all  the  questions 
presented  to  the  human  mind,  none  is  more  capable  of  excit- 
ing its  curiosity  than  that  of  the  relation  of  the  world  to  God. 
It  is  evident  that,  on  this  subject,  we  can  only  express  some 
hypotheses,  more  or  less  dependent  on  some  indrjction  and 
some  analogies ;  but  each  svstem  furnishes  one  in  harmony 
always  with  its  own  point  of  view.  We  are  not  here  to  be 
occupied  about  those  different  suppositions,  we  wish  to  speak 
only  of  that  proposed  by  pantheists,  and  which  constitutes 
the  essense  of  their  system.  It  may  be  said  that  pantheism 
Consists  entirely  in  the  hypothesis  on  which  it  pretends  to  ex- 
plain the  relation  which  God  sustains  to  the  universe.  It  is 
that  which  constitutes  and  characterizes  it.  To  unfold  the 
manner  in  which  it  understands  and  undertakes  ]o  explain 
that  relation,  is  to  say  what  pantheism  is  :  all  the  rest  ol  the 
system  is  but  a  logical  consequence  of  that  opinion. 
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And  first,  pantheism  differs  in  its  notion  of  that  relation 
from  theism.  Whilst  the  latter  regards  God  as  the  author, 
and  the  world  as  his  work,  the  former  looks  upon  God  as  a 
*  principle,  of  which  the  world  is  a  necessary  and  logical  con- 
sequence. Hence,  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the 
ideas  which  those  systems  present  of  the  world  and  of  God. 
According  to  theism,  God  and  the  world  differ  in  their  na- 
tures ;  according  to  pantlicism,  the  world  is  but  an  external 
■manifestation  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Deity.  The  for- 
mer represents  God  as  a  conscious  and  free  agent,  who  crea- 
ted the  world  by  an  act  of  his  own  will ;  the  latter,  as  a  pow- 
eir  living  and  actiye,  necessarily  producing  the  world  as  the  « 
result  of  its  unceasing  activity. 

We  are  now  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  whole  theory  on 
that  important  question.  The  basis  is  the  s^me  in  atJ  the 
systems  arising  from  that  point  of  view  ;  the  developments, 
the  proofs,  the  mode  of  presentment,  are  the  only  things  that 
differ  in  any  of  them.  In  all,  God  is  a  natura  naturans  and 
the  world  a  natura  naturata*  The  former  is  the  immanent 
principle  of  the  latter,  as  our  spirit  is  the  immanent  principle 
of  our  thoughts,  of  our  intellectual  prod  notions .  Our  thoughts 
are  but  our  spirit  manifested  ;  so,  says  pantheism,  the  natura 
naturata,  the  world,  is  but  the  external  manifestation  of  the 
natura  naturans,  of  God,. 

After  these  general  considerations,  let  us  take  a  glance  at 
the  different  systems  which  have  successively  formed  from 
that  point  of  view.  This  examination  will  give  us  a  more  pre- 
cise and  more  complete  idea  of  the  hypothesis  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  pantheistic  systems. 

1 .  The  first  form  under  which  pantheism-is  presented  in  his- 
tOTy,f  is  derived,  on  the  one  hand,  from  a  view  of  the  analogy 


*  Expressions  consecrated  by  usage,  anterior. to  Spinosa^ 
and  frequently  used  by  him. 

t  We  pass  by  the  pantheistic  systems  of  India,  which  seem 
like  the  classic  ground  of  pantheism.  But  as  our  object  is 
not  so  much  an  exposition  and  history  of  all  such  systems,  as 
an  appreciation  of  the  general  value  of  their  foundation,  we 
can,  without  much  inconvenience,  allow  ourselves  this  omis- 
sion ;  the  more  so  as,  excepting  some  differences,  the  t.enden** 
cy  and  psychological  source  of  the  pantheism  of  India  arb  the 
same  as  those  of  neoplatonism,  of  which  we  shall  speak  far- 
ther on. 
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supposed  to  be  discovered  between  the  universe  and  man,  and 
on  tne  other,  from  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  8track 
with  the  regularity  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  it  inquires 
what  is  the  principle  on  which  it  depends.  It  is  beUeved 
that  the  principle  must  possess  something  reasonable,  since  a 
being  without  reason  would  not  be  able  to  create  and  main^ 
tain  order  so  perfect  as  that  which  presides  over  the  cele»* 
tial  movements  aiid  all  natural  phenomena.  The  world> 
therefoie,is  represented  as  having  a  rational  principle,  directing 
its  operations,  just  as  there  is  in  man  a  spirit  which  directa 
his  movements. 

Consequently,  pantheism  admits  a  soul  of  the  world,  and, 
without  determining  precisely  what  that  general  soul  is,  it 
contents  itself  with  considering  it  as  the  principle  of  what- 
ever is  ;  and  in  order  to  account  for  the  particularity  and  di- 
versity of  the  individual  beings,  it  represents  the  world  as  its 
body,  and  particular  souls  as  its  effusions,  it-s  emanations. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  that  hypothesis  flows  especially 
from  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Not  being  able  to  ex* 
plain  the  regularity,  harmony  and  constancy  of  the  motions 
and  of  the  life,  which  manifest  themselves  in  all  the  kingdom^ 
of  nature,  by  mathematical  laws  which  they  did  not  under* 
stand,  and  which  they  couM  not  even  suspect,  the  ancients 
were  led  to  think  them  the  result  of  a  rational  principle,  po^* 
sessing  consciousness,  or  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  know* 
ledge.  Thence^  they  were  obliged  to  find  some  analogy  be- 
tween man,  a  being  material  as  to  his  exterior,  but  having  a 
spirit  within  directing  all  his  movements,  and  that  immense 
universe  which  also  appeared  only  as  a  material  mass,  but 
whose  very  regular  phenomena  betrayed  a  species  of  intelli* 

i(ence.  That  analogy  confirmed  them  in  their  opinion,  and 
ed  them  to  consider  it  as  one  living  whole,  composed  of  two 
parts^a  SQul  and  a4}ody,'  which,  although  distinct,  sustain  to 
each  other  a  relation  as  intimate  as  that  existing  between  the 
body  and  spirit  of  man. 

That  species  of  pantheism,  which,  among  the  ancients^ 
was  able  to  rest  on  an  appearance  of  reason,  can  evidently 
have  no  chance  of  success  in  the  present  actual  state  of  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences.  Accordingly,  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  soul  of  the  world  is  no  longer  met  with  in  modem 
systems,  and  if  the  word  is  found  in  some,  it  is  employed  in 
a  sense  altogether  differe;nt  from  that  assigned  to  it  by  the 
aacients. 
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2.  Pantheism  appeared  even  under  that  form  o^ly  in  the 
first  periods  of  the  Grecian  philosophy.  The  JBleatae  soon' 
transferred  it  to  its  veritable  ground,  and  placed  it  on  reason 
for  its  pedestal.  They  said  they  felt  that  the  hypothesis  of 
a  soul  of  the  world  would  still  approach  too  near  to  Dualism, 
and  that  they  wished  to  avoid  the  consequence  by  changing 
the  principle.  With  the  Eleatae  there  is,  in  e£fect,  no  more 
question  about  a  soul  of  the  world  distinct  from  it,  penetrating 
and  governing  it.  They  have  already  considered  the  mate- 
rial world  as  a  phenomenon,  to  which  they  seem  not  to  assign 
a  veritable  reality. 

It  is  no  more  on  a  simple  analogy  that  they  found  their 
system,  but  on  dialectic  reasoning.  Nothing,  they  say, 
comes  from  nothing — something  cannot  spring  out  of  no- 
thing, for  if  otherwise,  why  and  how  will  it  come  from  it  ? 
Now,  that  being  which  has  not  had  a  beginning  will  not  have 
an  end, — for  we  cannot  admit  a  succession  of  beings.  The 
being  produced  must,  in  effect,  be  either  identical  with  that 
which  has  produced  it,  or  must  differ  from  it  in  something. 
If  it  were  identical  with  it,  the  two  beings  would  be  really 
but  one  and  the  same  being ;  if  different  from  it,  that  in 
which  it  differed  from  the  first,  that  which  was  new  in  it, 
would  be  without  a  cause,  would  proceed  from  no  principle, 
would  come  out  of  nothing,  which  cannot  be  admitted.  All 
that  is,  is  therefore  eternal.  From  the  eternity  of  being,  the 
Eleatae  deduced  its  infinity,  from  its  infinity  its  unity,  from 
its  unity  its  indivisibility,  its  unchanging  and  constant  uni- 
formity, and  finally,  from  its  indivisibility  its  incorporeity. 

That  which  conaucled  the  Eleatae  to  the  opinion  of  the 
unity,  immutability,  and  eternity  of  matter,  was  the  feeling 
of  the  numberless  contradictions  and  oppositions  which  meet 
us  in  our  acquisitions  of  knowledge  from  experience,  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses.  Those  oppositions  seemed  to 
them  irreconcilable.  They  saw  that  it  is  impossible  for  man 
to  ascend  from  phenomenon  to  phenomenon,  from  fact  to 
fact,  up  to  the  point  where  they  cease  ;  that  he  can  no  better 
dispose  harmoniously  all  the  judgments  acquired  by  experi- 
ence in  a  single  and  unique  focus,  in  a  theory  one  and  com- 
plete— and  not  being  willing,  in  questions  surpassing  the 
capacity  of  the  human  understanding,  to  rest  on  mere  pre- 
sumptions, they  appealed  to  another  source  of  knowledge, 
regarding  that  alone  as  legitimate,  and  considering  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses  as  a  pure  illusion,  or,  if  you  prefer,  as 
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something  subjectiTe,  and  baVinff  no  general  and  universal 
▼alue.  The  senses  apprize  us  of  a  multiplicity  of  things 
with  which  they  put  us  in  connection ;  but  according  to  the 
£Ieata&,  there  is  there  an  illusion,  an  illusion  which  makes  to 
us  objective  the  purely  subjective  impressions  of  the  senses.* 
In  correcting  that  error  of  the  sensible  organs,  in  rising  above 
the  illusions  of  the  senses,  there  remains  no  more  than  the 
being,  the  veritable  and  sole  being,  besides  which  there  is 
nothing. 

The  contempt  ^ith  which  the  Eleatae  looked  upon  expe- 
rience and  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  senses,  is  a  char 
acteristic  of  all  pantheistic  systems,  which  are  essentially 
enemies  of  observation,  and  pretend  that  the  reason  is  the 
sole  source  of  true  knowledge.  We  remark,  in  passing,  this 
fact,  which  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  pantheism,  and  to 
which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  return  again.  As  to  the  rest, 
although  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  the  memo- 
rials ot  that  school  now  in  existence,  it  is  impossible  to  pur- 
sue its  doctrines  in  their  details,  we  can  recognize  in  it  what- 
ever there  has  been  specially  remarkable,  even  down  to  mod- 
em times. 

3.  A  third  form  of  pantheism  appears  in  Neoplatonism. 
An  immense  field  would  here  be  opened  before  us,  if,  in  a 
rapid  sketch,  we  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  confining 
ourselves  to  general  considerations.  The  doctrines  of  Neo- 
platonism, the  great  historical  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
denied,  are  derived  neither  from  logic  or  dialectics,  as  that 
of  the  Eleatae,  nor  from  imperfect  observation,  like  the  cos- 
mogonies of  the  first  Greek  philosophers ;  they  have  their 
origin  in  the  febrile  over-excitation  of  a  spirit  still  active  in 
the  midst  of  an  epoch  of  decay,  but  without  force  sufiSicient 
to  stay  the  general  ruin.  Neoplatonism  is  the  genius  of 
Greece  grown  old  audi  decrepid,  and  returning  with  pleasure 
to  the  first  emotions  of  its  infancy. 

What  is  most  important  to  us  here,  is  to  point  out  the 
mystic  source  of  their  doctrines.  The  union  ot  the  soul  with 
God — that  is  the  highest  aim  they  propose  to  themselves. 


*  The  Eleatse  attributed  to  the  senses  what  Kant  does  to 
the  speculative  reason.  He  accuses  them,  too,  of  objectivat- 
ing  ideas,  which  are  subjective,  in  his  opinion. 
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and  the  means  they  employ  to  effect  that  union,  become  Biore 
and  more  ascetic  and  tneurgic  in  proportion  as  tlie  sect  ap* 
proaches  its.  end,  and  loses  the  Utile  vitality  that  animated  it 
at  its  commencement.  The  aim,  the  means,  and  the  expla- 
nations which  they  indicate,  have  the  greatest  analogy  with 
the  design,  means  and  theories  of  the  pantheistic  systems  of 
the  East.  The  tendency  is  the  same  in  both  ;  and  saving 
some  differences  owing  to  the  Grecian  spirit,  the  Neoplaton* 
ists  resemble  much  the  Yogi  of  India. 

The  core  of  their  system  is  the  theory  of  emanation.  We 
think  it  unnecessary  to  explain  what  is  so  well  known.  -  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  reminded  that  it  represents  the  divi** 
nity  as  tlie  source  from  which  emanate  the  most  exalted  be«- 
ings,  these  again  as  the  source  of  those  less  elevated,  and  so 
on  successively  down  to  that  which  is  too  low  and  weak  to 
emit  from  it  any  thing  inferior  to  itself. 

Whatever  there  is  of  mysticism  in  pantheism,  the  Neopla- 
tonists  admitted  into  Christian  theology.  A  writer,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  published,  under  the  title 
of  Denys  the  Arcopagite,  some  works  in  which  Christianity 
and  Neoplatonism  were  amalgamated,  whether  because  he 
thought  be  could  again  give  currency  to  those  doctrines  by 

E resenting  them,  so  to  speak,  in  a  Christian  dress,  or  that 
eing  a  Neoplatonic  convert,  he  himself  had  embraced  Chris* 
lianity  through  his  first  philosophical  opinions.  In  the  ninth 
century,  Scotus  Erigena  translated  these  books  into  Latin, 
and  from  that  time-  they  became  the  text  of  a  multitude 
of  commentaries,  and  the  manual  of  the  mystics  of  the  middle 
ages,  amongst  whom  it  is  rare  not  to  find  some  taint- of  pan- 
theism. 

4.  Hitherto  pantheism^  is  exhibited  to  us  as  a  system  nar- 
row in  its  expositions  and  exclusive  in  its  source.  Amongst 
the  ancient  Greeks,  a  superficial  observation  is  its  only  basis 
— in  the  sect  of  the  Eleatae,  it  offers  us  dialectic  considera- 
tions on  being,  and  unable  to  explain  nature,  is  compelled  to 
deny  its  existence  ;  with  the  Neoplatonists  it  revolves  round 
some  ideas,  and  becomes  inconsistent  whenever  it  will  de- 
scend into  details.  We  proceed  now  to  contemplate  it  scien- 
tifically, and  we  shall  find  it  more  complete,  if  not  more  veri- 
table. God  is  here  again  all  in  all,  substance  eternal,  alone, 
existing  only  by  itself ;  but  it  is  not  denied  that  the  world 
may  have  a  certain  contingent  reality.    Thus.    The  divine 
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substance  has  two  attributes,  two  modes  of  beinff,  which  are 
thought  and  extension.  By  the  attribute  of  thought,  God 
manifests  his  life,  and  that  manifestation  is  the  spiritual 
world.  Life  is  no  less  manifested  by  the  attribute  of  exten- 
sion, and  that  manifestation  is  the  material  world.  That  is 
the  common  foundation,  which  all  the   modem  systems  of 

!)antheism  developed  each  in  its  own  way,  and  with  more  or 
ess  of  ability. 

Spinosa  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  modem- panthe* 
ism,  although  preced^  in  that  way  by  Giordano  Bmno,  who 
assiduously  studied  the  Eleatae  and  Neoplatonics,  in  order  to 
form  a  system  differing  little,  as  well  in  its  basis  as  in  its 
structure,  from  that  of  ScheUing.  The  system  of  Spinosa 
has  its  origin  in  Cartesianism.  Leibnitz  has  said  with  much 
reason :  Spinosism  is  an  extravagant  {outre)  Cartesianism. 
Spinosa  sets  out  from  the  idea  of  Descartes,  that  there  is  but 
one  only  substance,  which  becomes  spirit  or  matter  accord- 
ingly as  it  receives  the  attribute  of  thought  or  that  of  exten 
sion  ;  but  instead  of  regarding  extension  and  thought  as  two 
attributes  of  one  and  the  same  subject,  he  considers  them 
as  two  modes  of  being  of  that  sole  substance.  Here  it  is 
that  he  departs  from  pure  Cartesianism,  but  that  difference 
entails  pantheism  as  its  immediate  consequence.  If  thought 
and  extension  are  the  two  modes  of  being  of  that  substance, 
there  is  no  need  of  an  exterior  cause  to  give  it  thought  and 
extension ;  it  possesses  both  by  its  own  proper  nature.  The 
thought  which  that  sole  substance  thinks,  is  but  a  thought  of 
that  substance,  and  the  extension  which  the  thought  con- 
ceives is  still  but  that  same  substance,  considered  m  a  cer- 
tain manner  by  itself. 

Here  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  suppose  a  God  different 
from  the  world,  in  order  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  world. 
That  unique  and  living  substance  is  God,  and  its  determina- 
tions, its  modes  of  being  are  the  world.  The  particular 
thoughts  are  the  modes  which  express,  each  in  a  determinate 
manner,  the  nature  of  God,  as  also  particular  things  are  but 
the  affections  of  the  attributes  of  God.  In  that  system  every 
thing  goes  out  from  God,  every  thing  comes  to  him,  or  rather, 
every  thing  resides  in  him. 

The  system  of  Spinosa,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mon- 
uments erected  on  the  pantheistic  point  of  view,  has  exercis- 
ed a  great  influence  on  the  systems  which  have  succeeded  it. 
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It  is  very  evident  that  ScheUing  is  in  general  tinder  the  im- 
pression of  Spinosismr  Saving  the  developments  of  that 
doctrine,  under  the  influence  of  German  philosophy,  and  the 
applications  to  it  of  the  advancements  in  knowledge,  the  point 
01  view  is  the  same,  and  the  results  are  not  very  different* 
The  chief  difference  consists  in  the  mode  of  exposition.  Spi- 
nosa  thought  himself  obliged  to  proceed  in  a  mathematical 
way ;  ScheUing,  on  the  contrary,  has  taken  a  dialectic  march, 
which  is  much  better  for  a  philosophical  exposition.  But  at 
bottom,  the  system  of  Schelling  is  pantheism  a  little  trans- 
formed and  dressed  up  under  a  new  title.* 

The  system  of  absolute  identity  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
a  philosophy  of  nature,  and  a  philosophy  of  spirit ;  the  latter 
Doing  denominated  by  Schelling  transcendental  ideaUsm.  In 
transcendental  idealism  the  spirit  studies  itself;  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature  it  contemplates  an  object  without  itself. 
But  that  object  and  that  subject,  however  different  they  may 
seem  to  us  at  first  view,  really  differ  less  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. The  same  laws  govern  both  ;  the  laws  of  thousnt 
are  those  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  nature  those  of  thought. 
But  farther  ;  there  is,  according  to  Schelling,  a  point  where 
the  subject  and  object,  spirit  and  nature  cease  to  be  different 
things — ^that  point  is  the  one  from  which  they  both  go  out 
equally,  and  in  bis  own  language  somewhat  singular  but  lu- 
cid, he  calls  that  point  the  indifference  of  the  different^  that  is 
to  say,  the  place  where  the  different  things  cease  to  be  so 
There,  there  is  absolute  identity  between  spirit  and  nature, 
dnd  it  is  owing  to  that  idea  that  the  system  has  been  called  a 
system  of  absolute  identity. 

It  is  in  the  absolute  that  the  different  things  cease  to  be  so; 


*  It  is  true  that,  in  his  work  on  human  liberty,  the  author  of 
the  system  of  absolute  identity  pretends  and  endeavors  ta 
show,  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  liis  doc- 
trine and  pantheism ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has  only 
shown  that  his  system  is  not  an  undigested  and  gross  panthe* 
isro,  such  as  we  sometimes  find  it  exhibited  by  those  who 
would  refute  that  point  of  view.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  upon  these  considerations,  which  would  carry  us  toa 
far  ;  the  rapid  exposition  of  that  system,  which  we  offer^  will 
|>r«sent  it,  we  hope,  in  its  true  light. 
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the  absolute  is  even,  if  we  may  say  so,  constituted  by  that 
identity,  which  is  of  the  most  positive  character.  The  sub- 
ject and  object,  the  ideal  and  real,  thought  and  matter  are  in 
it  essentially  one ;  they  differ  only  in  Uie  view  of  those  be- 
ings  which  perceive  by  means  of  the  senses  and  reflection. 

After  having  ascended  thus  from  the  different  to  the  indif- 
ferent, from  the  forms  of  the  absolute  to  the  abs<)lute  itself,  . 
we  may  descend  from  the  absolute  to  its  minor  manifesta- 
tions, %o  give,  so  to  speak,  a  history  of  its  life,  of  its  devel- 
opment, to  follow  it  in  all  its  phases,  in  all  its  modes  of  being. 
In  that  way  there  is  rebuilt  the  primitive  construction  of  the 
absdlute  ;*  there  is  presented  the  tableau  not  only  of  the 
whole  creation,  but  even  of  the  inner  life  of  God.  That  labor, 
the  boldness  of  wl^ich  certainly  cannot  be  denied,  has  been 
undertaken  by  Schelling,  whose  philosophy  is  nothing  else 
than  a  re-construction  of  the  absolute. 

This  will  suffice,  we  think,  to  characterize  that  system, 
which  cannot  be  made  known  in  its  entireness  without  enter- 
ing on  a  prolix  consideration  of  details.  It  is  perceived  that 
it  does  not  depart  much  from  Spinosa's  point  of  view.  It  is 
of  the  same  spirit  and  tendency. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  those  dialectic  forms  of  exposition, 
Schelling  constructed  his  system  rather  as  a  poet  than  as  a 
philosopher.  It  gushes  out  from  his  imagination,  was  not 
formed  step  by  step  on  reasoning.  But  there  appeared,  on 
the  side  of  Schelling,  a  powerfullogician,  who  seized  upon 
that  primary  conception  and  labored  with  inconceivable  zeal 
to  lay  its  foundation  on  logic.  That  was  Hegel .  Fundamental- 
ly, HegePs  system  is  nothing  else  than  the  system  of  Schelling 
logically  exhibited,  pushed  to  its  extreme  consequences, 
clearly  determined,  scientifically  constructed,  and  rigidly  sys- 
tematized, 

Hegel  calls  that,  idea,  which  Schelling  designated  under 
the  name  of  absolute.  Idea  is  the  source  of  all  that  exists, 
or,rather,  that  which  continues  perpetually  under  all  the  dif- 
ferent forms  which  it  is  able  to  assume.     Idea  is  living  sub- 


*•  We  apprehend  it  best  as  a  romance,  of  which  the  hero  is 
absolute  ;  yet  that  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  adorned  with 
the  name  of  the  constructive  method. 
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stance — ^whatever  is.  It  possesses  the  power  of  detennining 
itself  in  an  infinity  of  different  modes,  of  also  giving  birth  to 
the  multiplicity  of  beings,  and  by  changing  its  diverse  deter- 
minations, of  forming  a  succession  of  external  manifestations. 
Hegel  considers,  first,  idea  in  itself ;  this  is  the  first  part  of 
his  philosophy,  called  by  him  logic.  It  is  evident  that  his 
logic  is  not  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  that  term,  that 
is  to  say,  the  theory  of  reasoning,  the  science  which  teaches 
how  to  proceed  legitimately  from  particulars  to  generals,  and 
from  generals  to  particulars.*  The  logic  of  Hegel  is  the 
science  of  being,  such  as  it  is  in  itself,  prior  to  its  external 
manifestations,  or  without  regard  to  its  manifestations — ^of  be- 
ing virtually  {en  virtualiU\  but  possessing  capabilities  of  ac- 
tion. If  it  be  asked  why  Hegel  calls  tnat  logic,  which  in 
other  systems  is  denominated  ontology  and  metaphysics,  we 
reply,  that  it  is  because  with  him  the  laws  of  thought  are  the 


*  The  following  passage  from  M.  Michelet's  history  of  mo- 
dern German  philosophy,  it  seems  to  us,  will  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  what  Hegel  understands  by  logic. 

*'  The  science  of  logic, xonsidering  thought  in  its  pure  ele- 
ment, exposes  to  our  view  gradually,  all  the  oppositions  of 
thought,  oppositions  which,  accomplishing  the  course  of  their 
^development,  rest  at  last  in  the  supreme  thought.  But  as  the 
•exercise  of  thought  is  not  only  a  subjective  activity  of  man, 
but  contains  in  itself  all  being  and  all  truth,  logic  has  to  do 
not  only  with  the  form  of  science,  and  is  not,  like  common 
logic,  a  theory  of  ideas,  of  judgments  and  of  reasoning,  Aris- 
totle has  separated  the  pure  form  of  thought  from  its  contents, 
tnd  that  was  called  by  him  exclusively  logic  which  was  concern- 
ed with  that  form,  whilst  Plato  calls  the  objective  movement  of 
the  substantial  contents  of  thought,  logic.  Here — in  HegePs 
eystem — logic  holds  the  same  place  as  the  Platonic  logic. 
'Our  logic  is,  therefore,  a  theory  of  the  categories  of  things  or 
of  the  most  general  predicables  of  all  being,  that  which  restores 
the  objectivity  of  Aristotle's  categories,  who  placed  a  higher 
value  On  them  than  on  formal  logic.  Logic  develops  scienti- 
fically what  Pythagoras,  Kant  and  Aristotle,  and  even,  if  you 
please,  Raymond  Lully,  and  Giordano  Bruno,  wished  to  estab- 
lish in  their  tables  of  categories,  ft  is  then  ontology,  the  theory 
of  primitive  being  in  as  far  as  it  is,  and  it  includes  what  Aris- 
totle and  Wolf  regard  as  the  business  of  metaphysics.' 


>} 
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laws  of  action,  and  to  describe  idea  is  to  describe  being. 
This  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  that  systera,  a  trait  on  whicn 
we  have  remarked  in  the  system  of  absolute  identity,  and  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  revert  subsequently,  when  we  shall 
see  what  is  the  fundamental  defect  of  modern  pantheism. 

The  two  other  parts  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  discuss 
idea  or  being  in  its  manifestations,  in  its  external  life,  in  its 
developments,  or,  as  Hegel  calls  it,  in  its  goings*out  {proces- 
sus). And  here  that  philosophy  departs  a  little  from  Schelling, 
and  above  all,  from  Spinosa.  The  latter  supposes  that  the 
two  modes  of  being  of  the  infinite,  extension  and  thought, 
are  simultaneously  manifested.  Hegel,  doubtless  prompted 
by  the  discoveries  of  geology,  which  show  us  that  the  suc- 
cessive creations  have  followed  a  growing  gradation  in  their 
organic  forms — Hegel,  prompted  by  these  discoveries,  al- 
though he  affects  to  borrow  nothing  from  experience,  is  of 
opinion  that  being  is  first  manifested  as  nature.  Proceeding 
from  a  state  so  vague,  so  indetenninate  that  it  resembles 
nothing  in  existence,  idea,  before  arriving  at  its  perfect  de- 
velopment, before  having  a  conscious  knovriedge  of  itself, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  passing  through  a  series  of  differ- 
ent degrees,  and  by  a  progressive  education,  to  become  ca- 
pable of  assuming  a  form  more  suitable  to  its  dignity,  and  to 
appear  as  spirit.*  As  the  material  form  is  less  perfect  than 
the  spiritual,  idea  manifested  itself  first  under  the  form  of  the 
world.  The  description  of  its  progress  in  that  direction, 
forms  the  second  part  of  his  system,  that  is,  a  philosophy  of 
nature. 

Then  follows  a  third  part,  which  is  the  philosophy  of  spirit. 
Here  we  have  presented  before  us  the  spectacle  of  the  most 
beautiful  developments  of  idea*  It  disengages  itself,  so 
to  speak,  from  the  bonds  of  matter ;  it  becomes  free  ;  it  has 
a  consciousness  of  itself.  In  that  new  state,  being  passes 
through  three  degrees  of  development ;  it  manifests  itself 
first  as  individual  spirit  in  man,  and  in  that  inferior  form  it  is 
yet  in  connection  with  nature  which  it  does  not  entirely  con- 


*  Does  not  this  remind  us  somewhat  of  the,  at  least  singii-^ 
lar  idea  of  Robinet,  who  in  the  last  century  regarded  the  petri^ 
factions  which  geology  had  not  yet  explained,  as  the  unsuc 
cessful  efforts  of  nature  in  seeking  to  form  man  ? 
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trol.  Then,  creatingfor  itself  a  proper  world,  a  world  whol- 
ly spiritual,  having  nothing  conimon  with  nature,  it  manifests 
itself  as. that  general  spirit  which  animates  an  entire  mass  of 
mankind ;  that  is  properly,  the  national  spirit,  which,  with 
Hegel,  is  not  an  abstraction.  Finally,  it  elevates  itself  to  the 
summit  of  that  superior  state,  in  order  to  pass  into  the  ideal 
sphere.  Then  idea  apprehends  itself;  sees  itself;  contem* 
plates  itself ;  studies  itself ;  knows  itself ;  it  feels  itself  God, 
God  perfect,  God  infinite,  God  eternal. 

As  it  seems,  each  of  the  systems  is  the  definition,  the  de* 
leription  of  the  absolute  in  a  different  degree  of  its  develop- 
ments, and  the  entire  system  is  but  the  tableau  of  the  life  of 
being. 

Such,  in  its  latest  impression,  is  the  system  of  HegeL 
Doubtless  this  dry  and  meagre  sketch  is  very  far  from  exhib- 
iting it  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  make  an  impression, 
that  is  to  say,  by  rising  gradually  on  an  unbroken  chain  of 
the  most  concise  reasoning.  As  little  partisan  as  we  may  be 
of  that  system,  we  cannot  help  admiring  its  beautiful  struc- 
ture, and  proclaiming  it  the  boldest,  philosophy  has  produced* 
But  one  must  study  it  in  Hegel's  own  writings  in  order  to 
gain  a  complete  idea  of  it.  Here,  we  repeat  it  again,  because 
unwilling  to  be  accused  of  not  representing  strongly  and  tru- 
ly, the  theories  we  design  to  combat ;  here,  we  have  only  to 
inquire  into  the  general  traits  of  the  spirit  of  the  system,  and 
we  think  we  have  said  enough  on  the  subject  to  give  our 
readers  ^n  exact  idea  of  it. 

We  have  just  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  three  most  cele- 
iH'ated  pantheistic  systems  which  the  history  of  philosophy 
has  offered  us,  and  it  i^  to  those  we  must,  above  all,  have 
regard,  the  pantheism  of  the  first  Grecian  philosophers,  that 
of  the  Eleatae  and  that  of  the  Neoplatonists,  which  are  trans- 
fused into  the  modern  systems.  We  may  remark  that,  not- 
withstanding some  differences  in  their  details,  they  all  three 
tevert  to  this  as  their  basis,  to  know  God,  the  absolute,  the 
idea, — ^the  name  is  of  no  account — as  the  sole  and  only  being, 
and  the  universe  with  all  it  contains,  whether  matter  or 
spirit,  as  nothing  else  than  a  manifestation  of  that  being,  a 
moment  of  its  lite,  its  mode  or  modes  of  existence. 

II.  Appreciation  of  Pan^Aeim.—Pantheism  cannot  be 
considered  as  the  hap-hazard  product  of  certain  minds  totally 
imbued  with  error.    Although  an  enormous  error,  it  must 
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find  ici  the  human  soul  some  causea  ever  ready  to  act,  when 
no  longer  counterbalanced  by  other  forces  of  the  mind  neces- 
sary to  nuiintain  the  equilibrium.  We  afe  led  to  this  opinion 
by  observing  the  constancy  with  which  it  has  persevered 
from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  present,  and  the  universal 
power  with  which  it  has  operated,  at  different  periods,  on  the 
human  mind.  Already  in  most  remote  antiquity,  it  appears 
at  the  foundation  of  all  the  systems  of  India.  Scarcely  has 
mind  waked  up  in  the  west,  before  it  appears  in  the  sect  of 
the  Eleatae ;  it  leaves  some  traces  in  Platonism,  reigns  among- 
the  Neoplatonists,  penetrates  into  Christian  theology,  which  it 
essays  to  invade  at  several  different  periods,  and  at  length  is 
developed  in  all  its  vigor  in  the  modern  systems  of  Germany. 

This  continuance  is  no  evidence  indeed  of  its  truth,  but  it 
is  proper  for  us  to  understand  that,  like  all  other  philosophical 
points  o£  view,  pantheism  is  always  produced  under  tne  in» 
fluence  of  certain  causes  present  in  the  human  mind,  and 
active  whenever  a  favorable  occasion  offers.*  We  shall  first 
proceed  to  inquire  into  those  causes  and  to  expose  that  which 
may  be  regarded  as  giving  birth  to  pantheism.  Then  we 
shall  essay  to  show  what  is  the  fundamental  error  of  all  the 
systems  of  that  sort.  And  finally  we  shall  point  out  some  of 
the  dangers  of  pantheism  both  in  the  field  of  thought  and  in 
that  of  practical  life.  These  three  points  will  form,  it  seems 
to  us,  a  refutation  of  this  view,  if  not  complete,  at  least  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory. 

1.  The  Ps^fchohgical  causes  of  Pantheismr^Yxoxa  our 
very  nature,  composed  of  two  parts,  one  spiritual,  the  other 
material,  we  find  ourselves  connected  with  two  very  different 


*An  the  philosophical  systems  can  be  disposed  into  certain 
classes  ;  and  each  class  has  its  own  particular  way  of  con. 
sidering  things.  Does  any  one  take  such  a  point  of  view,  he 
is  necessarily  drawn  towards  such  a  species  of  system  ?  But 
as  each  of  those  modes  of  view  has  its  logical  reason  in  the 
hvman  spirit,  it  follows  that  all  the  systems  have  their  source 
ia  the  human  spirit  itself.  Every  system  is  worth  as  much 
as  the  source  in  the  human  mind  from  which  it  proceeds.  In 
order  therefore  to  give  a  just  idea  of  each  system,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  go  into  an  examination  of  its  psychologicai 
causes. 
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worlds,  and  as  we  possess  two  sorts  of  instruments  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  the  senses  and  reason,  we  attain  two 
kinds  of  ideas,  those  of  experience  and  those  of  reflection. 
Hence  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  our  nature  imposes  on  us 
a  dualism  from  which  we  cannot  escape,  and  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  reduce  to  unity. 

Yet  the  human  mind  is  unwilling  to  remain  in  that  dualistic 
state ;  it  feels  a  need  of  finding  a  principle  in  which  all  con- 
tradictions will  disappear,  and  which  will  be  of  itself  compe- 
tent to  explain  all.  The  numberless  contradictions  we  per- 
ceive between  the  ideas  obtained  through  the  senses  and 
those  of  the  reason,  the  no  less  numerous  oppositions  we  en- 
counter between  the  ideas  coming  from  the  same  source, 
puzzle  and  embarrass  us.  The  history  of  philosophy  is 
nothing  else  than  the  history  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  hu- 
man mind  to  reconcile  them.  Within  us  and  without  us  we 
always  find  two  principles,  spirit  and  matter,  continually 
present,  in  action  and  reaction,  often  in  conflict.  Are  these 
two  principles  hostile  only  on  their  surface,  so  to  speak,  only 
in  that  in  which  they  are  apprehensible  by  us,  whilst  in  their 
nature  itself,  in  their  substance,  they  are  one,  branches  of  a 
common  stock,  diverse  manifestations  of  the  same  principle  ? 
Or  is  their  opposition  rather  in  their  very  nature,  and  is  there 
no  common  point,  from  which  they  both  emanate  ? 

A  sage  and  prudent  philosophy  knows  well  that  it  cannot 
answer  those  questions,  and  a  multitude  of  others  of  a  similar 
nature ;  it  is,  in  effect,  impossible  for  the  human  spirit  to 
penetrate  into  the  substance  of  things.  But  there  is  a  num- 
oer  of  systems  less  cautious,  which  regard  dualism  as  an  in- 
ferior view,  and  imagine  themselves  to  have  found  the  point 
where  opposition  ceases,  and  whence  it  proceeds.*  The 
authors  of  these  systems  are  evidently  impelled  by  the  ne- 
cessity which  the  human  mind  feels  of  reducing  everything 
to  unity.  We  pretend  not  that  here  is  the  single  cause  of 
those  systems,  nor  the  principal ;  but  we  think  it  contributes 
its  proportion  towards  their  formation. 

These  systems  establish  their  unity  in  two  ways.     Some 


*  We  shall  call  these  systems  monistic^  in  distinction  from 
the  dualistic.  The  monistic  systems  are  materialism,  ideal- 
ism, and  pantheism. 
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of  them  deny  the  reality  of  one  of  the  two  tenns,  and  seek  to 
explain  the  phenomena  appertaining  to  it,  by  the  action  of 
the  single  term  which  they  affirm.  Thus  materialism  arrives 
at  unity  by  denying  all  qualitative  difference  between  spirit 
and  matter,  regarding  spirit  as  subtile  matter,  and  represent- 
f  ing  intellectual  phenomena  as  produced  by  matter  endowed 

with  an  organization  infinitely  delicate.  Idealism  establishes 
unity  by  a  similar  process  ;  it  denies  the  reality  of  the  sensi- 
ble and  considers  the  phenomena  attributed  to  it,  as  the  result 
of  the  action  of  spirit.  These  systems,  by  setting  aside  one 
half  of  all  that  is,  simplify  the  problem  and  render  its  solution 
indeed  much  more  easy ;  but  their  disregard  or  their  negation 
of  one  of  the  terms  necessarily  condemns  them  to  error. 

Pantheism,  the  other  form  of  these  systems,  recognizes 
the  existence  of  two  factors,  but  treats  them  as  two  branches 
of  a  single  trunk.  It  admits,  in  this  way,  duality,  and  re- 
duces it  to  a  unique  principle.  But  this  unique  principle  is 
but  a  supposition  proposed  to  satisfy  our  need  ana  our  desire 
to  get  rid  of  the  contradictions  which  are  every  where  pre- 
sent. In  fact,  the  point  at  which  they  suppose  all  contra- 
dictions cease,  and  which  they  hold  to  be  the  common  source 
of  spirit  and  matter,  is  not  known  to  us  either  by  the  senses 
or  by  the  reason.  Were  it  a  reality,  did  it  verily  exist,  it 
would  be  to  us  as  if  it  were  not,  since  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  its  existence.  Schelling,  indeed,  says  much  of  a 
superior  faculty,  by  which  we  perceive  that  substance  which 
manifests  itself  here  as  spirit,  there  as  matter,  and  which  is 
nevertheless  neither  matter  nox  spirit.  But  psychology  has 
never  discovered  in  the  human  spirit  anything  resembling 
that  intellectual  intuition,  which  this  philosophy  assumes. 
Hegel,  feeling  the  impossibility  of  building  on  so  fragile  a 
basis,  the  system  of  absolute  identity,  considered  himself 
more  lucky  in  supposing  that  pure  thought  gives  us  the 
knowledge  of  that  primary  substance.  But  there  again  is  a 
psychological  fiction  :  the  faculty  of  thought  is  able  to  oper- 
ate only  on  a  subject  provided  for  it ;  it  is  neither  intuitive  nor 
creative.  That  being,  in  which  spirit  and  matter  are  identi- 
cal, and  which  is  their  common  substratum,  has  not  been 
proved  to  exist ;  it  is  assumed ;  it  is  decreed.  But  that  will 
not  suffice  in  philosophy. 

We  should  not  disown  the  influence  exercised  on  the  for- 
mation of  these  systems  by  the  need  of  unity  felt  by  our 
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Bpirits.  In  obedience  to  its  impulse,  the  pantheists  think  to 
ascend  higher  in  the  explanation  of  things  than  those  philoso^ 
phers  who  are  content  to  admit  two  principles,  and  who  ac-^ 
knowledge  the  impossibility  of  sinking  them  in  one  higher 
unity,  which,  nevertheless,  they  do  not  deny,  but  which  they  . 
do  not  affirm.  All  that  the  pantheists  do  besides,  is  a  hypo* 
thesis  which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  procured  any 
benefit  to  philosophy.  It  is  true  that  their  systems  are  ofteJH 
less  constrained  than  the  daaUstic>  that  they  seem  less  defec- 
tive, and  that  they  explain  some  questions  which  a  more 
circumspect  philosophy  leaves  unresolved.  But  science  de- 
rives no  great  advantages  from  solutions  which  are  but  hy«» 
potheses. 

Nearly  related  to  the  cause,  which  we  have  just  pointed 
out,  we  may  mention  two  others,  each  of  which  is  manifested 
in  a  different  species  of  pantheism.  This  view  is  presented 
under  two  principal  forms,  which  sometimes  commingle  ia 
one  and  the  same  system,  but  which  are,  however,  distinct, 
and  one  of  which  prevails  even  there,  where  the  two  are 
amalgamated.  Pantheism  appears  in  history,  sometimes  as 
a  system  essentially  religious,  sometimes  as  essentially  spec- 
ulative and  dialectic.  As  a  religious  system  we  find  it  in 
India,  amongst  the  three  sects  of  the  Brahmin^^,  the  Budd- 
hists, and  the  Jains ;  in  China,  in  tiie  doctrilne  of  Fohi ; 
in  Persia,  in  Sufism.  The  pantheism  of  the  Cabbala,  that  of 
the  Neoplatonists,  and  that  of  most  of  the  mystics  of  the^ 
middle  ages,  bear  in  general  the  same  character.  As  ^an  ex* 
clusively  speculative  system,  it  is  met  with  in  the  sect  of  the 
Eleatae,  in  Giordano  Bruno,  in  Spinosa  and  in  the  modern 
German  schools.  Each  of  these  two  forms  has  a  difierent 
source.  Religious  pantheism  is  produced  by  an  exaltation  of 
the  religious  sentiment  abandoned  to  the  imagination  and 
without  the  guidance  of  reason.  Speculative  pantheism  is 
the  result  of  an  exclusive  speculation,  badly  directed,  badly 
developed  ;   of  a  purely  logical  exercise  of  the  judgment. 

We  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  religious  pantheism  is  gen- 
erated by  a  religious  sentiment,  borne  away  by  the  imagina- 
tion, and  freed  from  the  control  of  reason.  A  few  considera- 
tions will  suffice  to  make  this  apparent. 

The  profoundly  religious  man  possesses  an  unceasing 
desire  for  communion  with  God.  Nothing  more  laudable, 
nothing  better.  But  if  he  give  no  heed  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
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which  tells  him  that  that  unioo  can  only  be  a  moral  one^ 
that  it  consists  only,  in  sensible  beinffs,  such  as  we  are, 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  heart;  if  he  allow  himself  to 
be  carried  away  by  his  imagination ;  if  he  seek,  instead  of 
that  moral  union,  a  substantial  union  with  God,  he  will  find 
himself  ineritably  drawn  into  pantheism.  Every  mystic 
doctrine  which  proposeis  the  identification  of  the  soul  with 
God,  which  aims  at  the  absorption  of  my  individual  self  into 
the  bosom  of  Deity,  must  necessarily  consider  God  as  the 
sole  real  being,  the  world  as  an  illusion  which  must  be  dissi- 
pated in  the  eternal  light,  and  the  soul  of  man  as  a  part  of  the 
sole  being.* 

History,  on  this  point,  presents  us  numerous  examples, 
and  we  apprehend  that,  in  all  places  and  in  all  times,  mysti- 
cism, when  freed  entirely  from  the  empire  of  reason,  has 
ended  in  pantheism. 

Amongst  pagan  nations,  it  shows  us  in  the  East  a  multi* 
tude  of  mystic  sects,  all  preaching  pantheism,  and  proposing 
to  themselves,  as  the  uliimate  aim,  the  absorption  of  the  soul 
in  the  Deity,  besides  whom  there  is  nothing  real.f 

In  the  West,  it  gives  us  an  example  of  that  union  of  m3rs- 
ticism  and  pantheism,  in  Neoplatonism.  The  Deity  with 
whom  Plotinus  had  the  felicity  of  being  so  often  united,  is 
also  the  sole  real  existence)  manifesting  his  being  in  the  infi- 
nite Yariety  of  things. 

It  presents  before  us  in  Mohammedism,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  materialism  and  the  precautions  of  its  founder  to 
exclude  mysticism^  has  not  been  able  to  escape  from  it,  a 


«  <c>p}^0  ](ey  iQ  i]^Q  release  of  the  soul  is  in  these  words, 
which  those  false  philosophers  must  repeat  over  and  over 
without  cessation,  with  a  pride  beyond  that  of  Lucifer :  I  am 
the  supreme  being,  aham  ava  param  Brahma."  Lettres  6difi- 
antes,  xxvi,  247.  Similar  language  sometimes  occurs  amongst 
the  pantheists  of  the  West,  and  of  modern  times. 

f  See  Colebrook's  essays  on  the  systems  of  India,  also  the 
Bhagavad-Ghita,  of  which  there  is  an  indifferent  French 
translation. 

X  Mohammed*  considering  monachism  as  the  source  of 
inysticism,  excluded  it  from  his  religious  institutions.  That 
there  cannot  he  monks  in  Mohammedism^  is  a  common  saying, 
even  a  proverb  with  every  good  Mussulman. 
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pretty  hrge  mystic  sect,  known  under  the  name  of  Sufism* 
proposing  as  its  supreme  end,  a  union  with  God,  the  only 
real  being,  besides  whom  all  is  smoke.f 

In  the  bosom  of  Christianism,  whose  spirit,  nevertheless, 
is  80  opposite  to  pantheism,  it  has  often  followed  in  the  wake 
of  mysticism.  AH  the  mystic  sects  of  the  middle  ages  are, 
at  the  same  time,  pantheists.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
Beghards,  the  Brothers  of  the  free  spirit,  the  Friends  of  God, 
the  Brothers  of  the  common  life,  etc.  If  we  may  believe  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  composed  those  sects  were  car- 
ried away  by  a  blind  zeal,  excited  by  the  evils  of  the  timed, 
and  urged  on  by  some  fanatical  preachers,  the  same  excuse 
cannot  be  made  for  those  who,  more  enlightened,  have  been 
impelled  into  pantheism  merely  by  the  nigh  excitement  of 
their  religious  sentiment,  which  exposes  itself  clearly  as  the 
cause  and  source  of  their  pantheistic  notions.  We  can  cite^ 
for  example,  some  men  like  Eckart,  Tauler,  Suzo,  Ruys- 
brock.l  Finally,  it  might  be  proved  that  the  mystics,  who 
have  not  avowed  pantheism,  were  not  so  far  removed  from  it 
as  they  thought,  and  that  they  were  preserved  from  those 
fatal  excesses  only  by  their  practical  judgment.  This  remark 
applies  particularly  to  those  mystics  of  the  middle  ages,  who, 
attaching  much  greater  importance  to  the  practical  life  than 
to  the  gloomy  speculation  of  the  schools,  were  thus  saved 
from  the  ordinary  consequences  of  their  manner  of  thinking. 
In  this  number  must  be  ranged  the  Victorists,  Bonaventure, 
and  some  others  whose  religious  sentiment  took  a  practical 
direction. 

Speculative  pantheism  proceeds  from  another  source.  It 
has  its  origin  in  an  exclusive  employment  of  the  faculty  of 
reflection,  depending  on  it  alone,  and  discarding  the  aid  of 


*  Tholuck  has  written  in  Latin  a  remarkable  work  on  this 
philosophical  religious  sect. 

t  Tholuck,  Sufismns,  p.  247,  219,  142,  153,  etc. 

X  Tauler  teaches  positively,  that  God  alone  exists ;  that 
besides  him  all  is  nonentity,  and  that  in  the  abyss  of  his  di- 
vinity, from  which  the  soul  has  emanated,  and  into  which  it 
must  be  absorbed  again,  all  temporal  contradictions  will  one 
day  be  dissolved  in  a  perfect  identity.  Ch.  Schmidt,  Essay  on 
the  mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century,  p.  77. 
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all  the  other  faculties.  It  is  easy  to  see,  when  we  examine 
systems  of  this  sort,  that  they  rely  not  at  all  on  observation, 
for  which  they  profess  a  profound  contempt,  and  which  they 
regard  at  best  as  the  means  of  acquiring  some  ideas  of  an  in- 
ferior order,  and  useless  as  to  philosophy.  They  launch  out, 
at  once,  towards  regions  inaccessible  to  human  ken,  and  which 
it  seems  to  common  sense  not  possible  to  attain  but  by  slow 
and  timid  inductions,  built  on  observations  well  made  and 
long  studied.  The  point  from  which  these  systems  would 
start,  is  precisely  that  at  which  a  philosophy  more  reserved 
arrives  at  length,  with  difficulty  and  after  much  toiling  labor. 
But,  posting  itself  on  sround  concealed  from  human  view, 
and  disdainmg  to  take  for  a  point  of  departure  what  can  be 
known  by  us,  how  can  speculative  pantheism  establish  any 
system  ?  Some  pantheists,  it  is  true,  have  pretended  that 
the  invisible  world  is  concealed  only  from  profane  and  gross 
minds.  The  Neoplatonists  talk  ot  a  possibility  of  seeing 
God,  and  we  have  already  said  that  Schelling  admits  in  man 
a  faculty,  which  he  calls  intellectual  intuition^  by  which  we 
can  have  a  view  of  hyperphysical  things.  But,  besides  that 
this  is  proved  to  be  a  psychological  error,  and  that  the  under- 
standing is  not  an  intuitive  faculty,  the  more  logical  panthe- 
ists, as  Hegel,  for  instance,  reject  this  opinion.  How,  then, 
can  they  know  any  thing  of  the  intellectual  world,  since  they 
cannot  have  any  intuition  of  it,  and  do  not  attain  to  it  by  rea- 
soning through  induction  on  the  things  which  we  know  f  The 
only  method  remaining  to  them  is  that  of  reasoning  a  priori 
on  the  intellectual  world.  And,  reasoning  a  priori  is  at  once 
the  method  and  the  origin  of  speculative  pantheism.  It  is  to 
the  judgment  alone  it  addresses  itself;  on  it  alone  it  stakes 
all;  it  rejects  totally  our  other'means  of  knowledge. 

The  judgment  is  a  discerning  faculty ;  its  proper  office  is, 
to  be  exercised  on  what  we  acquire  by  observation,  in  order 
to^leduce  conclusions  by  different  species  of  reasoning.  But 
here  it  is  not  employed  in  exerting  its  powers  on  matters  of 
experience,  on  a  basis  furnished  by  the  senses.  Pantheism 
: must  create  its  own  proper  subject :  how  will  it  set  about  it? 
It  can  only  be  done  by  forming  to  itself  some  notions  a  priori 
of  what  seems  to  it  necessary,  and  as  it  cannot  be  bound  by 
ideas  deri  ved  from  experience,  and  often  very  difficult  to  arrange 
in  order,  it  determines  its  notions  according  to  the  laws  of 
logic.   Thus  the  ensemble  of  the  ideas  so  formed  is  eminent- 
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ly  logical ;  nor  is  this  astonishing,  since  logic  alone  has  been 
concerned  in  their  production  ;  and  the  systems  constructed 
after  this  fashion  possess  a  unity  and  attractiveness  which 
are  very  seductive ;  but  they  resemble  Roland's  horse,  which 
would  have  been  perfect,  but  for  one  single  fault,  that  he  was 
without  life. 

These  systems,  in  fact,  do  not  represent  what  is ;  but 
what,  according  to  their  authors,  may  logically  be.  They 
are  indeed  very  beautiful  romance,  but  are  they  the  history 
of  actual  being  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who, 
proposing  to  unfold  the  causes  which  have  operated  in  pro- 
ducing human  events,  would  not  consult  every  testimony, 
every  chronicle,  every  work — and  who,  proceeding  on  an 
a  priori  conception  of  man  and  society,  should  construct  a 
history  of  the  human  race  with  the  logical  deductions  he 
might  make  from  that  ideal  notion  ?  But  this  is  nevertheless 
just  what  the  pantheists  do.  True,  they  pretend  that  the 
mutual  relations  of  being  are  the  same  as  the  relations  of  our 
ideas  among  themselves ;  so  that  logic  is  sufficient  to  supply 
us  with  metaphysical  ideas.  But  on  what  does  such  an 
opinion  rest,  which  nothing  seems  to  authorize  ?  On  an  idea 
true  in  itself,  we  confess,  but  abused  in  this  case  and  wrested 
from  its  proper  signification.  It  is  certain  that  we  only  know 
things  by  the  ideas  we  have  of  them.  A  parallelism  may 
therefore  be  struck  between  what  actually  is,  and  our  idea  of 
that  which  is.  But  between  this  and  the  identity  of  being 
and  idea,  as  pantheism  assumes,  the  distance  is  very  great. 
That  identity  could,  at  most,  be  established  by  means  of 
ideas  derived  from  experience,  and  things  which  fall  within 
the  field  of  observation ;  and  yet  it  has  been  denied  under 
these  restricted  limits.  But  nothing  could  warrant  us  to  ex- 
tend it  in  all  cases  to  ideas  which  we  form  a  priori,  and  to 
beings  inaccessible  to  us ;  nothing  could  authorize  us  to  be- 
lieve that  thelogical  relations  of  our  ideas  are  identical  with 
the  real  relations  of  beine. 

Here,  however,  is  the  foundation  of  speculative  pantheism. 
It  describes  the  relations  of  beings  according  to  the  logical 
relations  of  our  thoughts,  and  it  considers  logic  a  branch  of 
metaphysics.  We  come  now  to  show  this  system  to  be  no- 
thing less  than  a  confusion  of  the  laws  of  thought  with 
those  of  matter.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  some  prin- 
cipal traits. 
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Speculative  pantheism  wishes  to  represent  what  is  the  first 
being,  and  what  are  its  relations  to  other  beings.  It  asks  of 
logic  to  teach  it  what  that  beinff  is.  That  being  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  condition  of  all  o£er  beings,  and  as  it  is  the 
property  of  a  condition  to  contain  in  itself  all  of  which  it  is 
the  condition,  that  primary  being  must  contain  in  itself  all 
other  beings.  That  is  not  all.  The  being  containing  all  be- 
ing in  itself,  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  able  to  become 
this  and  that,  good  and  eyil,  the  whole  and  a  part ;  in  a  word, 
capable  of  assuming  every  species  of  determmation,  even  the 
most  opposite.  All  pantheistic  systems  agree  in  describing  that 
first  existence  as  something  vague,  indefinite,  indeterminate, 
soft  wax,  susceptible  of  taking  all  forms.  Schellin^  calls  it 
the  indifference  of  thedifferent ;  Hegel  considers  it  so  very 
indeterminate,  that  he  represents  it  almost  as  the  nihility  of 
existence ;  Plotinus  regards  it  as  so  simple,  that,  properly 
speaking,  it  is  nothing  at  all.  This  indeterminateness,  this 
simplicity,  is  so  much  the  essential  character  of  every  pan- 
theistic system,  that  it  alone  renders  possible  the  existence  of 
other  beings.  It  is  clear  that,  were  the  first  being  something 
well  defined,  it  would  not  be  able  to  become  another  thing, 
and,  a  fortiori,  a  thing  the  opposite  of  itself. 

The  fundamental  error  of  speculative  pantheism  reveals 
itself  already  here.  It  consists  in  confounding  perpetually 
the  logical  relations  of  ideas  with  the  actual  relations  of 
things.  What  they  say  of  being  is  true  of  thought.  The 
highest  thought,  that  which  is  the  logical  condition  of  all  oth- 
ers, is  also  tne  most  general,  abstract,  and  indeterminate  ; 
that  thought  contains  all  others,  that  is  to  say,  that  thouffht 
in  receiving  this  or  that  determination,  becomes  this  or  that 
particular  thought.    And  here  is  the  source  of  the  error  of 

Pantheists,  who  have  confounded  thought  with  matter,  and 
uilt  their  system  on  this  confusion.  This  confusion,  in  its 
turn,  comes  from  their  contempt  for  observation,  and  their 
hope  of  constructing  a  rational  system  firom  the  resources  of 
the  reason  alone,  which  they  avert  from  its  legitimate  of- 
fice. 

In  summing  up,  we  are  able  to  afiirm  that  this  species  of 
pantheism  arises  from  a  confusion  of  the  logical  forms  of 
thought  with  the  laws  of  matter.  After  the  model  of  the 
most  general  thought,  as  the  logical  condition  of  all  other 
thoughts,  it  represents  the  first  being  as  the  real  condition  of 
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all  other  beings.  In  the  logical  order  of  the  judfftnent,  that 
which  18  at  the  head  of  the  system  is  thought  the  highest  and 
most  general,  that  which  comprehends  all  others,  and  on 
which,  consequently,  all  others  depend ;  that  thousht  is  that 
of  the  unconditional.  That  logical  form,  speculativo  pan- 
theism transfers  to  nature,  and  places  at  the  head  of  all 
existence  the  universal  being,  in  which  are  contained  all 
particular  beings.  It  thus  confounds  the  logical  oider  of  the 
thoughts  with  the  real  order  of  things,  and  depicts  the  su- 
preme condition  of  all  existence  under  the  traits  of  the  high- 
est condition  of  all  thought.*  Thus  the  God  of  speculative 
pantheists  is  but  a  visionary  abstraction,  to  which  they  arbi- 
trarily attribute  a  real  existence  ;  and  as  in  the  most  general 
thought  are  embraced  all  other  thoughts,  and  none  exist  logi- 
cally without  it,  they  suppose  that  every  particular  thing  is 
contained  in  God.  The  real  immanence  of  things  in  God 
is  taken  from  the  immanence  of  thought  in  the  universal 
thought. 

An  examination  of  the  speculative  systems  of  pantheists 
easily  convinces  us,  that  they  all  form  their  first  principles 
on  the  image  of  the  most  general  notion  of  being  we  are 
capable  of  conceiving.  The  ^'v  xou  «'av  of  the  Eleatoe  is  no- 
thing else  than  logical  universality.  The  ideas  of  Plato 
are  nothing  but  personifications  of  general  notions:  What 
is  the  absolute  substance  of  Spinosa,  that  substance  in  which, 
as  he  himself  expresses  it,  all  possible  attributes  coexist,  oth- 
er than  a  general  idea  of  being,  embracing  in  itself  dl  the 
thoughts  oi  particular  beings ;  for  how  would  a  real  sub- 
stance be  able  to  unite  in  itself  all  attributes,  even  those 
the  most  contradictory  ?  In  fine,  Schelling's  identity  of  the 
real  and  ideal  is  still  but  a  logical  abstraction.  More  conse- 
cutive than  those  who  before  him  have  constructed  systems 
of  that  kind,  Hegel  considers  the  most  general  notion  of  pure 
being  as  the  absolute,  and  the  logical  development  of  that 
idea  as  the  development  of  being,  and  lays  down  as  the 
basis  of  his  doctrine  the  identity  of  matter  and  thought. 


*  Schmid.  Legons  sur  la  nature  de  la  phiiosophie,  9  Legon. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

Park's  Life  aho  Wbhtikosof  William  Bradford  Homsr, 

rbtiswfd. 

By  llev«  Edwin  Holt,  Pastor  of  the  Curmiae  Street  PMebytemn  Cbvieh,  New  Tnk. 

Writings  of  Rev,  William  Bradford  Homers  late  Pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Chtrrch,  in  South  Berwick,  Me,,  with 
a  Memoir  By  Edwards  A.  Parky  Bai-tlet  Prof,  in  Andover 
Theoh  Seminary.  In  one  volume,  Andover :  Allen,  Mor- 
rill, &  Wardwell.  New  York :  Dayton  &  Newman,  1842. 
pp.  420. 

The  24th  day  of  March,  1841,  will  be  long  remembered 
in  the  village  of  South  Berwick.  It  was  the  day  when  a 
congregation  crowded  the  sanctuary,  not  to  listen  to  their 
pastor's  voice,  but  to  gaze  for  the  last  time  on  his  lifeless 
remains.  Four  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  they  had 
met  to  form  with  him  the  connection  that  binds  together  the 
pastor  and  the  flock.  The  day  of  his  ordination  was  a  time 
of  joyful  con^tulations.  The  youthful  minister  had  then 
reached  a  goal  to  which,  from  his  earliest  years,  he  had  looked 
forward.  The  child  of  many  prayers,  he  had  enjoyed  and 
diligently  improved  ample  opportunities  for  mental  and  spirit- 
ual culture.  With  qualifications  of  a  high  order,  and  with  a 
heart  panting  after  usefulness  in  his  Master's  service,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  under  auspices  singu- 
larly favorable.  The  field  of  his  labors  was  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult to  task  all  his  resources,  and  he  was  cheered  with  smiles 
of  encouragement  and  prayers  for  his  success,  from  every 
quarter.  He  seemed  to  stand,  buoyant  with  hope  and  flushed 
v^ith  holy  ardor,  at  the  starting-point  of  a  career  that  stretched 
onward  and  upward — ^radiant  with  the  light  of  heaven.  The 
attachment  and  admiration  of  the  people  centered  upon  him. 
They  were  happy  in  the  thought  that  h^  was  to  perform 
among  them  in  liiture  years  the  duties  of  a  pastor — to  con- 
secrate the  nuptial  tie — to  dedicate  their  children  to  God  in 
baptism— to  bury  their  dead — to  console  the  afflicted — to  lead 
their  worship,  and  to  impart  the  instructions  of  the  sanctuary. 
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But  the  bright  scenes  of  the  ordination  are  soon  followed 
by  the  gloom  of  funeral  obsequies.  Never  will  the  writer 
forget  the  mournful  events  of  the  burial.  The  sanctuary 
was  filled  with  a  sorrowing  people.  The  sable  drapery  of 
the  pulpit,  the  plaintive  dirge  and  the  funeral  service  were 
not  needed  to  call  out  emotions  of  sadness.  The  pensive 
look,  the  moistened  eye,  and  the  heaving  bosom,  every  where 
told  of  overpowering  sorrow.  The  seats  that  were  appro- 
priated to  the  circle  of  mourning  relatives,  presented  an  affect- 
ing spectacle.  There  was  one  whose  bridal  attire,  so  recently 
put  on,  had  been  exchanged  for  the  weeds  of  widowhood  : 
brothers,  who  could  yet  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  the 
brightest  and  best  of  their  nuniber  was  cut  down  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  youth,  were  there :  and  there  was  a  bereaved 
parent  who  bowed  his  venerable  head  in  submission,  although 
the  unconscious  groan  denoted  that  nature  was  tasked  to  the 
utmost  in  the  effort. 

One  object  was  the  centre  of  interest  to  all — ^ii  was  the 
pastor's  coffin.  The  well  known  voice  was  silent  in  death, 
but  the  scene  spake  with  indescribable  power.  All  felt  the 
eloquence  of  the  appeal  that  came  from  those  remains. 
Solemn  and  touching  was  the  interview  between  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

The  book,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  is 
designed  to  preserve  the  productions  and  the  biography  of  the 
young  pastor  to  whom  the  preceding  remarks  refer.  The 
editor  has  been  induced  to  devote  his  well  known  abilities  to 
a  subject  not  unworthy  of  their  efforts.  Mr.  Homer  was  no 
ordinary  man.  His  ministry,  though  brief,  was  singularly 
effective.  He  was  attaining  fast  a  wide-spread  influence.  It 
was  not  the  tinsel  reputation  of  the  shallow  pretender,  who 
can  practice  the  arts  of  the  obsequious  demagogue,  and  the 
tricks  of  the  rhetorical  charlatan.  It  was  the  substantial 
result  of  the  consecration  of  sanctified  intellect  to  the  sacred 
ministry. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Homer  is  executed  with  great 
fidelity.  If  the  author  have  committed  any  error,  it  is  one 
that  is  not  often  found  in  those  who  write  the  memoirs  of  a 
well  known  friend — it  is  that  of  giving  less  prominence  than 
they,  perhaps,  deserve,  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  subject, 
from  a  praiseworthy  fear  of  coloring  the  sketch  too  highly. 
The  uneventful  incidents  of  Mr.  Homer's  Hfe  are  invested 
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wiih  attractive  interest  by  the  skill  of  the  bio^apher ;  his 
character  is  analyzed  with  searching  discrimination^  and  the 
memoir  is  enriched  with  valuable  suggestions  which  no 
minister  can  read  without  benefit.  The  following  extracts 
may  serve  to  show  in  what  manner  Prof.  Park  has  executed 
his  trust. 

"  The  subject  of  this  memoir  had  not  the  deep  self-abhor- 
renee  of  him  who  cried  out  in  view  of  his  sins^  '  Infinite  upon  , 
infinite — infinite  upon  infinite :'  nor  had  he  the  sombre  and 
gloomy  piety  which  made  him  walk  over  the  ground  like  n 
David  Brainerd,  fearing  that  the  earth  was  just  ready  to  open 
itself  and  swallow  him  up ;  nor  had  he  the  bruised  and  mor- 
bid spirit  of  Cowper,  nor  the  imposing  and  awe-inspiring  vir- 
tues of  Payson,  nor  the  spirited  and  impetuous  piety  of  Baxter, 
pressed  on  by  an  irritated  nerve,  and  looking  for  no  peace 
till  he  reached  the  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest.  There  was  the 
calra^and  philosophical  devotion  of  Bishop  Butler, — there  was 
the  mild  and  equable  and  philanthropic  temper  of  Blair  and 
of  Tillotson ;  but  it  was  neither  of  these  that  Mr.  Homer 
held  up  as  his  exclusive  modeh  He  had  not  attained  a  per- 
fect symmetry  of  Christian  virtue,  but  he  was  aiming  after  it, 
and  striving  to  blend  the  graces  of  the  gospel  into  one 
luminous  yet  mild,  rich  yet  simple  expression." — p.  77. 

'<  He  was  not  one  of  those  perfect  men  who  live  in  biogra- 
phies but  nowhere  else,  and  who  never  utter  a  word  which 
dying  they  would  wish  to  recall.  All  that  we  care  to  say  in 
his  praise  is,  that  the  charms  of  his  conversation  were  greater 
and  the  foibles  of  it  less,  than  those  of  roost  men,  even  good 
men.  His  excellences  were  positive  rather  than  negative, 
and  he  must  have  been  more  than  human  if  they  were  never 
combined  with  a  fauU.  His  was  a  mind  of  vivacity  and  ardor, 
and  it  was  a  well  regulated  mind  ;  but  these  properties  are 
less  favorable  than  hebetude  and  coldness  to  the  reputation  of 
a  perfectly  faultless  man.  It  was  common  indeed  to  speak  of 
him  as  faultless,  he  was  so  free  from  the  usual  foibles  of  se. 
dentary  persons,  from«all  the  malignant  feelings,  from  bigotry 
and  its  kindred  vices.  But  he  well  knew  that  one  who  of- 
fendeth  not  in  word  is  a  perfect  man,  and  he  was  quick  to 
confess  that  he  had  never  attained  this  perfection.'^ — p.  82. 

In  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Homer  as  a 
preacher,  occurs  the  following  sketch. 

12* 
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*^It  19  not  claimed  that  Mr.  Homer''8.dl8cour)»eapxe3ent  a 
model  to  which  all  ministerB  should  conform,  but  they,  meet 
one  demand  of  our  natures  which  i«  too  seldom  gratified* 
He  was  not  a  rude  preacher,  but  he  was  plain-spoken  when 
he  thought  it  desirable  to  be  so ;  he  was  not  distincthrel  jr  a  me* 
taphystcal  preacher,  but  he  did  not  always  aroid  severity  of 
argument.  He  had  more  depth  of  thought  than  men  of  his 
physical  conformation  are  often  supposed  to  have.  He  was 
not  large  of  stature,  he  walked  with  sprightlinesa,  his  voice 
though  masculine  was  not  deep-toned,  and  he  was  not  elumsy 
in  his  attitudes.  Now  a  man  who  i»  thus  formed  will  be  re* 
garded  by  some  as  leas  profound,  tha»  those  who  have  a  heavy 
movement  and  a  very  deep  enunciation.  Se  much  are  men 
affected,  consciously  or  uneonsciou&ly,  by  ihe  outward  ap- 
pearance, in  judging  of  the  inward  character.  The  nodosities- 
of  the  oak  are  deemed  essential  to  its  strength.  But  if  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  had  been  inferior  to  the  majority  of 
students  in  mental  vigor  or  acumen,  he  would  not  have  been 
so  enthusiastic  and  persevering  in  his  study  of  the  Greek 
orators  and  critics,  nor  weuld  he  have  selected  Bishop  Butler 
as  the  companion  of  his  leisure  hours.  But  he  wae  sensitive 
rathe,  than  profound,  and  literary  rather  than  scientific.  His- 
supei^ority  lay  in  his  quick  sympathies  with  the  beautiful  and 
the  good,  in  his  ardent  and  varied  emotion,  and  in  the  versa* 
tile  energies  of  his  mind." — pp.  93j  94. 

At  the  close  of  the  volume  will  be  found  critical  notes  on 
Greek  orators  and  poets,  partly  original,  and  partly  translated 
from  Latin  and  German  authors,  and  also  an  outline  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Homer  and  Demosthenes.  These  un^ 
finished  remains  show  with  what  care  Mr.  Homer  had  studied 
his  favorite  Greek  authors. 

In  looking  over  the  seimons  in  this  volume,  we  are  struck 
with  the  variety  of  their  subjects  and  their  structure. 

Evangelical  truth  is  presented  noore  or  less  distinctly  in  all,, 
yet  in  almost  as  many  varied  forms  as  there  are  discourses* 
Mr.  Homer  did  not  run  his  sermons  into  the  same  mould. 
He  did  not  derive  from  every  text  a  proposition  and  proceed 
to  prove  it,  and  then  deduce  inferences.  His  mode  of  dis- 
cussion varied  with  hrs  subjects.  Whether  he  describes 
"  the  character  of  Pilate,"  or  of  Enoch,  or  of  "  the  almost 
Christian,''  or  of  "  the  Judge  of  the  world,"  or  whether  he 
discusses  "  the  influence  of  familiarity  with  truth  upon  the 
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HsinnerT'  br  the  ^'^I'esponsibility  of  a  man  for  his  influence 
^▼er  others,^  Or  '^  ite  extent  and  broadness  of  the  divine 
law,"  or  ^^  the  connection  between  Christianity  and  the 
-social  iKffecttons ;"  or  whether  he  urges  "the  duty  of  imme- 
<liate  obedience  to  die  divine  commands/'  he  adopts  a  method 
well  suited  te  the  subject.  Had  he  preached  for  many  years, 
DO  wag  wotfld  have  been  able  to  exercise  his  wits,  at  the 
announcement  of  the  text,  by  anticipatiRg  the  preacher^s  out- 
line, and  by  fitting  a  set  of  stereotype  phrases  as  the  "hooks 
;and  eyes"  to  a  weR  known  series  of  remarks  appended  to 
that  particular  verse. 

'One  Tartety  only  is  wanting  in  these  sermons — it  is  that 
which  has  tio  plan.  Mr.  Homer^t  sermons  always  have 
method  and  point.  He  is  not  confined  to  the  textual,  topical, 
x)r  expository  inethod,  but  uses  ill  of  these  modes  on  appro- 
priate occasionis.  The  foUowrng  is  the  outline  of  a  dis- 
•course  on  Mattthew  xi:  29l  If  we  are  correctly  informed, 
this  sermon  was  projected  and  finished  in  a  single  day- — 
tut  this  fact  woiila  iidt  have  been  conjectured  by  the 
xeader.  The '  tmtline,  vire  think  singularly  neat  and  striking. 
^'  The  passage  invites  us  to  look  upon  Christ  in  four  seve- 
Ml  ^qirects :  L  As  a  macrter,  in  the  services  he  enjoins : 
^  Take  'my  yoke  upon  you.'  11.  As  a  teacher:  *  Learn  of 
ine.'  in.  As  an  example :  *  I  am  me^  and  lowly  in  heart.* 
rV.  As  a  refuge  firom  sorrow  and  sin :  *  Ye  shall  find  rest 
'iihto  your  souls.'"  An  ambitious  preacher  might  have 
"des^i^ed  this  textual  arrangement  as  an  insufficient  frame* 
work  fot  the  exhibition  ot  nrofound  remarks,  ^nd  of  fine- 
spun speculations,  but  Mr,  Homer  was  free  from  this  afFec- 
itatidn  of  greatness.  On  other  occasions,  as  in  the  sermon 
on  the  extent  of  the  divine  law,  for  example,  he  shows  that  he 
cstn  form  a  plan  of  great  compactness  and  strength,  every 
part  of  which  is  stfbservient  to  the  single  point  in  view,  in 
"which  nothing  is  superfluous,  and  nothing  omitted  that  is 
necessary  for  his  purpose. 

Mr.  nomer  did  not  deem  it  his  duty  to  gratify  those  "who 
would  like  no  more  variety  than  depravity  and  election  to- 
-day, election  and  depravity  to-morrow.^  His  range  of  topics 
he  bclieveA  to  be  -as  wide  as  that  of  the  Great  Teacher.  A 
considerable  space  in  these  sermons,  is  allotted  to  the  social 
affections.  Tneir  insufficiency  as  a  substitute  for  holiness  is 
Csuihfully  pointed  out,  and  the  amportance  of  tbedr  due  culti- 
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yation  is  urged  upon  the  religious  professor.  The  author 
would  have  nis  hearers  embeuish  tneir  piety  with  all  the 
charms  of  a  sanctified  social  influence.  He  was  no  advocate 
fox  that  sort  of  religion  which  can  leave  men  unamiable, 
rough,  and  repulsive  in  their  character.  Still  less  could  he 
endure  "  flagrant  instances  of  criminality  in  the  church  and 
the  ministry,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  one  can  be  a  good 
Christian  and  a  very  bad  man.'^  The  orthodoxy  that  did  not 
make  men  even  moral,  could  never  receive  his  sanction.  His 
sense  of  honor  was  delicate,  and  it  was  excited  to  shuddering 
by  any  instance  of  meanness,  of  indelicacy,  of  ingratitude, 
of  what  often  passes  among  religious  persons  for  the  most 
trivial  misdemeanor.  Scomins  as  he  did  whatever  was  dis- 
honorable, trained  as  he  had  oeenfrom  early  childhood  ta 
avoid  every  stain  of  immorality — he  could  not  believe  that 
Christians  might  soil  their  profession  with  open  improprieties. 
Hi9  sermons  urge  the  careful  cultivation  of  whatever  '*  is 
lovely  and  of  good  report."  The  requisitions  of  elevated 
morality  as  well  as  "  the  doctrines  of  grace,"  were  the  sub- 
ject of  his  ministrations.  Purity  of  life  as  well  as  accuracy 
of  belief  was  enforced  in  his  sisrmons. 

These  sermons  show  that  their  author  had  formed  a  method 
of  preaching,  peculiarly  his  own. 

It  is  not  dimcult  to  see  that  he  had  studied  some  of  the 
best  models.  One  mi^ht  conjecture  that  he  had  read  with 
admiration  the  pages  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  that  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  ProL  Tholuck's  sermons,  and 
tnat  he  had  learned  from  Demosthenes  to  proceed  with  direct- 
ness and  strength  to  the  point  before  him.  Tet  he  was  no 
copyist.  If  he  examined  the  best  models^  it  was  to  select 
&om  them  the  traits  which  were  to  be  embodied  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  own  model.  He  would  only  have  beentrammelled 
by  the  help  of  a  pattern  for  imitation.  His  own  active  and 
full  conceptions  would  have  overflown  the  channel  thus  pro- 
vided for  them.  Whatever  ground  there  may  be  in  the 
remarks  of  Mr^  Knox*  rf  the  preaching  of  his  day— "There 
is  no  spirit  in  it.  It  is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  intellectual 
pumping :  there  is  no  gushing  from  the  sprin/?,"  this  can- 
not be   said  of  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Homer.    They  are  a» 
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far  as  possible  from  bearing  this  negative  character.  The 
gush  of  thought  and  feeling  is  one  of  their  prominent  fea- 
tures. They  are  the  fresh  and  racy  productions  of  a  vigo- 
rous and  independent  mind. 

These  sermons  are  characterized  by  superior  chasteneas 
and  elegance  of  style. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  sermons  that  inculcate  the  doctrines 
of  the  cross  in  language  of  classic  purity.  If  these  doctrines 
need  not  the  dress  of  a  polished  diction  to  set  off  their  powers, 
is  this  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  invested  in  tne  best 
dress  which  the  store-house  of  our  language  furnishes  ?  We 
have  read  sermons  in  which  the  attractions  of  style  were  em- 
ployed with  too  great  success,  to  exhibit  a  system  of  faith 
not  based  on  the  sacrifice  of  a  redeeming  Saviour.  When 
we  have  turned  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Buckminster,  or  Dr. 
Channing,  the  pleasure  imparted  by  the  elegance  of  their 
style  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  absence  of  what  we 
regard  as  the  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity.  We  feel 
not  this  difficulty  in  reading  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Homer.  A 
few  out  of  many  selections  that  might  have  been  made,  may 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himfielf  of  the  beauty  of  Mr. 
Homer^s  style. 

<'  Contrast  the  humblest  saint,  who  comes  from  his  earthly 
pilgrimage  to  heaven  with  the  highest  archangel,  who  minis- 
ters before  the  eternal  throne.  He  glorious  in  holiness,  splen- 
did in  beauty,  terrible  in  power !  We  would  not  diminish  the 
height  of  his  elevation,  or  impair  the  lustre  of  his  crown. 
But  who  is  this  that  comes  toil-worn  and  timid  from  terres- 
trial strugglings,  and  upon  whose  unprepared  vision  the 
glories  of  the  upper  world  are  bursting  in  their  full  effulgence* 
That  song  of  angels  which  ceases  neither  day  nor  night — we 
would  not  detract  from  its  harmony  or  its^ignificance.  *  Holy, 
holy,  holy  Lor^et  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come.  Thou,  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  tp  receive  glory,  and  honor, 
and  power,  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  plea- 
sure they  are  and  were  created.'  Verily  the  majesty  of  the 
invisible  is  deserving  of  such  homage  ;  and  the  wonders  of 
creation,  even  of  old,  waked  into  melody  the  sons  of  God, 
when  with  the  morning  stars  they  shouted  and  sang  together 
for  joy.  Yet  there  is  a  sons  more  rapturous  and  elevated, 
such  as  breaks  from  the  lips  of  the  new  inmate,  and  is  echoed 
by  the  sympathetic  choir  of  the  saints,  until  all  heaven  rings 
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whli  the  gladsome  acelamation,  'Worthy  the  Lamb  tiiat 
was  slain,  for  he  has  redeemed  me  by  his  bkiod.'"---fp. 
198,  199. 

This  extract  is  taken  from  a  sermon  in  which  "  the  supe- 
riority of  the  saints  to  angels"  is  advocated.  We  thought  wat 
Paysonhad  exalted  ournature  to  a  lofty  rank,  when  itecontend- 
ed  for  ''the  equality  of  men  with  angels."  Mr.  Homer  ad- 
vances redeemed  man  to  a  still  higher  grade. 

A  sermon  on  the  connexion  between  Christianity  cmd  tke 
social  affections,  contains  the  following  contrast : 

*'  Go  hack  to  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  before  the  light 
of  our  religion  had  dawned  upon  the  world.  Many  a  bright 
spot  shall  you  find  in  the  moral  waste.  Mai^  a  city  where 
art  has  lavished  her  most  gorgeous  treasures,  and  learnii^r 
has  reared  her  proudest  seats.  You  shall  find  there  the  laste 
of  the  architect  in  marble  columns,  gracefully  carved  cornices 
and  majestic  temples  that  rear  themselves  towering  and  queen- 
like Ton  shall  find  there  the  skill  of  the  sculptor  in  the  accurate- 
ly chiseled  proportions  of  that  chief  earthly  beauty,  the  human 
form.  You  shall  enter  suburban  groves,  and  listen  to  philoso- 
phy in  her  most  inspired  lessons,  and  poetry  in  her  most 
winning  strains.  You  shall  be  surrounded  by  every  thing 
outward  that  speaks  of  elevation  and  refinement.  But  when 
you  penetrate  the  secrets  of  domestic  life,  when  you  look  for 
the  happiness  of  a  pure  and  holy  fireside,  the  light  that  ie 
in  them  has  become  darkness,  and  how  great  is  that  darkness." 

"Follow  the  influence  of  Christianity  during  the  ages 
since  its  origin,  and  you  will  find  the  nature  of  the  case  mate- 
rially changed,  yet  leading  to  the  same  result.  Now  religion 
■and  refinement  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand.  All  that  is  splendid 
in  art  becomes  consecrated  to,  or  is  consecrated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  Painting  and  sculpture  expend  their  choicest 
workmanship  on  the  subjects  of  the  bible,  and  the  mosaic 
pavement  and  the  arched  galleries  and  the  frescoed  ceiling 
become  vocal  with  the  praises  of  God-  And  it  seems  as  if 
the  social  refinement  of  Christianity  attracted  to  its  own  ser- 
vice the  genius  and  taste  of  man  as  eminently  harmonious 
with  its  spirit." — ^pp.  305,  and  806. 

The  discourse  from  which  this  is  talken,  abounds  ^  with 
strains  equally  beautiful.  A  minister  who  heard  this  sermon 
speaks  thus  of  the  impression  it  made.    **  The  whole  effect 
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was  most  delightful.  Strsngers  pronounced  it  m  exqnisiie 
specimen  of  sermonizing.  I  think  that  the  senrice,  taken  as 
a  whole,  was  one  of  the  most  beautifully  impressive  which  I 
ever  attended.  In  contrasting  it  with  my  own  performances, 
I  felt  stroi^ly  inclined  to  give  up  the  clerical  profeMion." 

,p.  drs. 

Here  we  find  the  distinctive  truths  of  the  Christian  system, 
embellished  with  a  dxess,  that  need  not  shrink  from  a  com- 

Sirisonwithsomeof  the  besthabiliments  of  an  erroneous  belief, 
ad  the  author  lived  to  develope  his  poweis  more  fully,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  he  would  have  ranked  among  the  best 
-writers  df  the  a^^  The  fourteen  sermons  in  this  volume 
-were  the  productions  of  a  yoQtliful  ministry.  We  know  not 
where  to  look  for>  as  many  sermons,  all  itota  the  same  source 
and  all  presenting  better  specimens  of  correct,  chaste, 
-dttesiodl,  elegant  Enclish,  than  have  been  produced  by  Mr. 
•Homer,  atthe  age  o?  twenty-^four.  Perhaps  the  sermons  of 
Mr.  Mehille  ought  to  be  excepted  in  this  remark,  but  we 
are  not  aure  that  even  they  <8hoiud|  be  made  an  exception. 

The  sermons  in  this  volume  are  remarkable  also  for  the 
skill  with  which  the  author  illustrates  religious  'truth.    He 
was  far  -from  bein^^  satisfied  with  a  languid  and  bare  utterance 
of  'Christian  dootrmes.    Nothing  short  of  a  vivid  and  impres- 
-sive  exhibition  could  satisfy  him.    His  active  mind  brou|^t 
'iUuatrations  from  every  (juarter.      Unlike  those  who  are 
shocked  at  every  allusion  m  a  sermon,  not  drawn  from  the 
scriptures,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  obtain  illustrations  from  any 
^respectable   aource.      He    recognized  no   narrow  tabooed 
rground  to  which  the  preacher  must  be  restricted.    Sometimes 
classic  lore  is  made  to  subserve  his  purpose.    Historical 
facts  are  pressed  into  his  service.     Passing  events  of  local 
dr  c^  general  importance  he  seized,  as  the  Great  Teacher 
oid,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  his  appeals  with  fresh  inter- 
est.   The  lamented  loss  of  his  early  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  in 
the  ill*fated  Lexington,  furnishes  two  different  illustrations 
virell  suited  to  give  force  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  treats. 
'The  stores  of  his  own  fancy  contnbuted  their  share  to  the 
elucidation  of  truth ;   and  the  facts  of  scripture  history  were 
brought  forward  in  a  striking  manner.     While  he  employs 
freely  the  aid  of  diversified  illustrations,  he  does  not  use  them 
in  the  unhewn  shapes  in  which  he  may  happen  to  find  them. 
They  are  first  faahioned  into  forms  of  ^beiauty  in  which  you 
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do  not  recognize  the  rough  original  without  some  difficulty* 
They  are  made  ornamental  gems  before  they  are  inserted  in 
the  structure.     "  Nihil  tetigit,  quid  non  omavitJ' 

Mr.  Homer  seems  to  have  believed  what  all  preachers  do 
not  understand — that,  if  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit  are  to 
be  of  any  avail,  they  must  secure  a  hearing.  Accordingly, 
he  made  his  sermons  attractive  by  the  aid  of  graphic  illustra- 
tions. To  the  want  of  this  trait  in  the  French  pulpit.  Dr. 
Wiseman  attributes  some  of  the  most  deplorable  results. 
^'  The  reason  why  infideUty  proved  so  mischievous  in  France 
during  the  last  century,  was,  that  its  emissaries  presented  it 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  people,  tricked  out  with  all  the  tin- 
sel ornaments  of  a  mock  science ;  because  they  dealt  in  il- 
lustration and  in  specious  proofs  drawn  from  every  branch  of 
literature  ;  because  they  sweetened  the  edge  of  the  poisoned 
cup,  with  all  the  charms  of  an  elegant  style  and  lively  com- 

f>osition  ;  while,  unfortunately,  they  who  undertook  to  con- 
ute  them,  with  the  exception  of  Guenee,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others,  dealt  in  abstract  reasoning,  and  mere  didactic  demon- 
stration."* A  complaint  like  this  cannot  be  brought  against 
Mr.  Homer's  preaching. 

These  sermons  contain  sketches  of  remarkable  power. 
From  a  discourse  in  which  *'  the  extent  of  the  divine  law"  is 
described  in  a  mode  that  would  have  been  creditable  to  a  far 
more  experienced  preacher — ^the  following  passage  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen 

*'  Time  is  one  of  the  chief  limits  to  the  operation  of  a  hu- 
man code.  The  reaper,  in  his  flight,  cuts  down  the  tares  as 
well  as  the  wheat,  and  the  vices  of  men  with  their  virtues  are 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  years.  Human  law  too,  cannot  reach  be- 
yond the  present  life.  The  capital  offender  may  anticipate 
the  sword  of  justice,  by  laying  violent  hands  upon  himself, 
and  his  lifeless  frame  hanging  suspended  from  th^  grate  of  his 
cell,  or  dashed  against  its  granite  walls,  becomes  a  ghastly 
mockery  of  the  court,  and  seems  to  proclaim  in  sepulchral 
tunes,  *  I  am  beyond  your  power  now.'  The  waiting  execu- 
tioner cannot  call  back  the  suspended  animation,  and  the 
sheriff  must  knock  in  vain  at  the  door  of  the  dead. 


*  Lect.  on  Science  and  Rev.  Religion,  p.  393. 
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^But  not  to  the  dirine  law.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  muta- 
tions of  time.  Co-existent  with  the  Deity  who  is  its  great 
administrator,  its  broad  sweep  is  from  eternity,  into  eternity, 
through  eternity.  The  same  yesterday,  to.day,  and  forever, 
it  brings  up  the  crime  of  a  century's  growth,  as  if  it  were  but 
a  moment  old.  its  action,  like  the  being  of  God,  is  an  eternal 
now  ;  and  upon  the  guilty  it  has  its  eye>  ever  with  the  same 
fi^ed  gaze.  He  may  hurry  into  forgetfulness  of  himself  and 
all  around  him,  but  the  eye  is  there  still.  Sometimes  in  this 
life  it  will  begin  the  work  of  retribution,  and  kindle  the  flames 
of  conscience  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  present  and  living  hell, 
but  its  grand  sphere  is  in  eternity,  where  the  spirit  is  left  bare 
to  its  searching  gaze,  to  the  recollection  of  past  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  present  guilt,  compelled  to  hear  the  constant 
mandate  to  do  right ;  yet  as  often,  of  its  own  free,  evil  nature, 
drawing  back  to  do  wrong,  and  withering  under  that  same  eye 
which  blazes  on  forever  and  ever  and  ever." — pp.  327,  and  328. 

A  sermon  on  the  character  of  Pilate  evinces  carefiil  re- 
search and  great  skill  in  moral  dissection.  The  vacillation 
of  the  Roman  Procurator  is  sketched  with  a  master's  hand. 
The  following  passage,  while  it  evinces  the  author's  fondness 
for  the  rich  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  shows  that  he  might  him- 
self i)ave  welJ-nigh  risen  to  the  splendid  imagery  and  elegant 
diction  of  this  modem  Chrysostom. 

''  So  have  we  seen  one  upon  a  rock,  with  the  sea  circling 
his  tabernacle  and  crossing  his  pathway,  and  even  calling  to 
him  as  with  a  mother's  voice  ;  and  the  tide  and  the  waves  ever 
gain  upon  him,  and  already  presume  to  touch  with  their  damp 
breath,  the  lower  fringes  of  his  garment,  and  it  is  only  by  one 
desperate  exertion  that  he  can  clear  the  -flood,  and  rest  him- 
self above  and  beyond  its  gaping  mouth — but  still  he  hesi- 
tates, and  calculates,  and  edges  along  his  little  island,  and 
looks  over  his  shoulder  at  the  advancing  billows,  as  if  asham- 
ed to  turn  his  back  on  danger,  and  all  the  while  the  surges 
boil  more  furiously,  and  the  ground  grows  slimy  beneath  his 
feet,  and  by  and  by,  the  wet  spray  touches  his  forehead  ;  but 
still  he  pauses,  and  doubts,  and  edges  along,  till  the  irritated 
sea  pours  over  him,  and  he  goes  to  be  seen  no  more.  How 
strikingly  did  this  weakness  and  irresolution,  this  dallying 
with  duty,  this  shuffling  of  responsibility,  this  edging  along 
upon  the  rock,  instead  of  leaping  to  the  shore,  seal  the  ruin  of 
the  Roman  governor.    Oh !  had  he  but  boldly  responded  to 
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diat  look  which  the  Saviour  gave  him,  had  th)e  majeaty  of  the 
old  Roman  looked  out  at  his  eye  as  he  proclaimed  the  inno- 
eence  of  the  victim,  had  he  that  moment  laid  down  Unhesitat- 
ingly the  parley  with  comseience,  all  would  faare  been  weU." 
:pp.  269,370. 

One  more  specimen  of  {powerful  description  is  tsken  from 
A  eermwi  which  treats  of  Christ  as  the  judge  of  the  world. 
I'he  author  loved  to  dwell  on  the  fraternal  relaiibh  of  the  Sa- 
viour to  taan.  Though  he  had  no  sfyrapathy  with  "an  effem- 
inate theology,  which  leaves  no  toom  for  the  inflexible  jus- 
tice df  God,*'  he  felt  at  liberty  to  insist  much  upon  the 
point  that  Christ  is  our  brother.  In  showing  that  the  Judse 
of  the  world  will  sustain  to  us  this  relation,  he  introduces  the 
following  sketch. 

*'  My  hearers,  have  you  ever  been  in  court  when  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  against  a  eriminal  ?  As  you  fixed 
your  eye  on  the  cold,  rugged  visage  of  the  condemned,  and 
marked  his  unmoved  posture  and  his  iron  mien,  you  doubted 
if  a  human  heart  could  be  beating  there*  Pierhaps  a  quick 
flush  passed  over  his  features  as  the  word  of  death  reached 
his  ear,  and  then  all  was  calm  and  cold  again.  But  when  you 
gased  on  the  streaming  eyes  of  the  judge,  and  saw  his  vener- 
able frame  agitated  ana  quivering  under  the  awful  responsibili- 
ty of  his  mission ;  when  you  heard  the  choaked  ejaculation, 
*  May  God  Almighty  have  mercy  on  ypur  'soul,'  you  felt 
that  there  Was  new  power  in  the  law,  shining  through  the 
tears  of  a  man,  and  speaking  in  his  tremulous  voice.  Juert  so 
will  it  be  with  our  final  judge.  The  sympathies  of  hiAntimty 
shall  be  conspicuous  even  in  his  severest  maledictions.  The 
Joy  of  a  man  swells  in  his  bosbm  at  each  act  of  foith  and  peni- 
tence he  reads  in  the  record  of  his  chosen,  and  his  voice  sings 
'for  gladness  at  each  new  welcome  to  the  right  hand  of  hjs 
Father.  And  those  who  go  away  forever  from  his  presence, 
shall  remember  the  paternal  tones  with  which  he  pronounced 
their  doom ;  and  amid  the  dark,  lonely  cavern's  of  their  exile, 
-no  sound  is  sadder  than  that  which  follows  the  soul  frbm  the 
judgment  scene,-^'  He  that  did  eat  bread  with  'ihe,  has  lifted 
«p  his  heel  against  me.'  '^— p.  325. 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  Homer  tffe  not  &uli(leii}fi^  Crilioal 
4s&9etiXy  might  efxpose  the  imperfect  »tructtnie  of  two  <*  three 
^f  his  seniences-*-or  the  frequency  of  ^exclainati<ins-»-or  ihe 


occmcmal  stcaiiiiiig  of  a  metaphor-mor  die  dilutiog  diffuse- 
nes8  of  some  paaaages ;  but  these  Uerajshos  are  easily  oveiw 
looked-  amid  the  Maze  of  great  and  varied  merits.  They 
niould  hare  beea  removed,  doubtiesa,  by  his  own  haad^  had 
he  revised  the  seraaons  for  the  press. 

We  may  add  th^  it  was  the  good  fmrtyjisbntf' these  sermoiui 
to  be  delivier^  in  a  style  of  impieesive  elocHtion,  U  wa»' 
•ur  privilege  to  be  present  when  one  of  then»  was  preached^ 
and  we  caa  bear  testimony  to  the  author's  power  in  the  puipit 
The  effectof  this  passage  was  peculiarly  great :  '*  But,  Oh ! 
thou  correct  and  exemplary  citizen,  thou  who.  hast  kept  every, 
law  in  the  statute  book  from  thy  youth  up,  thou  who  boasted 
thyself  that  thou  hast  never  stood  at  the  criminal's  bar^  oi 
turned  pale  at  the  sheriff's  mittimus,  or  shivered  in  the  damp 
walls  01  a  jail,  think  not,  most  perfect  man^  think  not  that 
it  shall  be  so  widi  thee  at  the  divine  assize.  Terrible  must 
be  the  reckoning  when  the  weak  whom  thy  slanderous  or 
angry  tongue  has  W4)unded,  when  the  ruined  whom  thy 
secret  dishonesty  has  wronged,  when  the  destitute  whose 
wants  thou  hast  slighted,  all  rise  up  as  witnesses  that  thou 
hast  violated  the  great  law  of  love,  that  thou  hast  wronged 
thy  neighbor,  that  thou  hast  hated  thine  own  mother's  son." 
He  spake  as  (me  having  authority,  and  the  hearers  showed 
that  they  felt  the  power  of  eloquence^  by  breathless  awe 
and  solemn  stillness.  What  he  has  well  said  of  the  dramatic 
element  in  pulpit  oratory,  in  a*  valuable  essay,  may  be  applied 
to  his  own  rhetorical  power. 

<'  The  dramatic  spirit  in  all  its  dealings  with  men  will  turn 
away  from  the  stiff  apecimen  picture  hung  up  in  the  garret, 
and  in  the  open  air  will  draw  from  the  breathing  figures  of 
nature.  And  not  content  with  re-creating  the  men  that  had 
been  turned  to  stones,  the  dramatic  preacher  will  invade  the 
very  domain  of  this  granite  Circe,  to  transform  its  stones  into, 
men.  Under  his  Ithuriel  touch,  abstraction  becomes .  being. 
The  words  dealed  out  to  the  people  are  truths  passed  through 
the  fire  of  life.  Ideas  stand  forth  with  the  breathing  force  of 
objective  realities.  The  lines  of  his  own  experience  blaze 
around  his  thoughts,  and  he  speaks  with  the  energy  of  one 
who  reads  his  doctrine  in  the  clear  pages  of  history,  or  the 
burning  revelations  of  prophecy — with  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
from  the  past  and  the  future  gathering  near  to  confirm  with 
trumpet  tone  the  8entence."-^p.  150, 
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If  we  have  not  overrated  Mr.  Homer's  attainments  as  a 
preacher,  they  were  truly  eminent.  And  yet  they  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  possess  respectable  abilities. 
We  should  explain  the  mystery  of  his  success  by  referring  to 
industrious  exertion  as  the  secret.  At  the  early  age  of  seven, 
he  received  private  lessons  in  elocution,  and  thus  acquired 
skill  in  the  management  of  his  voice.  Through  a  lone  pre 
paratory  course  he  was  a  diligent  student,  and  obtained  suc- 
cessively the  highest  badges  of  distinction,  at  the  academy, 
the  college,  and  the  theological  seminary.  His  productions 
evince  the  marks  of  indefatigable  study.  He  had  from  an 
early  period  devoted  himself  to  the  sacred  office.  Indus- 
trious toil,  under  the  influence  of  Christian  principle,  was  the 
secret  of  his  asefahiess,  ''  the  hiding  of  his  power." 

Mr.  Homer  was  not  one  of  those  deformed  prodigies  who 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  and  precocious  development  of 
some  single  faculty.  It  was  rather  to  a  symmetrical  expan- 
sion of  all  the  powers  requisite  in  the  ministry,  that  he  owed 
his  growing  reputation.  It  was  seen  that  his  mind  could 
think ;  his  imagination,  soar ;  his  heart,  feel.  Over  all  his 
efforts  taste  of  exquisite  delicacy  spread  its  happy  influence, 
and  devotion  to  the  Redeemer's  service,  its  hallowed  charm. 
Rhetorical  power  contributed  its  share  to  his  success.  From 
the  labors  of  one,  thus  happily  qualified  for  his  work,  great 
results  were,  not  without  good  reason,  expected. 

Mr.  Homer  was  well  fitted  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
the  sacred  office  in  places  replete  with  difficulties.  He  could 
disarm  prejudice  by  a  candid  admission  of  facts  and  princi- 
ples; which  an  advocate  of  Christian  truth  may  well  afford  to 
concede.  He  could  win  the  favorable  regards  of  men  by 
kindness  and  courtesy.  He  could  secure  for  the  most  pun- 
gent appeals  a  respectful  hearing  by  the  skill,  the  forcible 
reasoning  and  the  felicitous  illustrations  with  which  they 
were  presented.  His  polished  style  and  ample  scholarship, 
while  they  were  not  ambitiously  displayed,  secured  for  his 
sermons  in  some  quarters  a  degree  of  attention  which  thev 
would  not  have  received  had  they  lacked  these  qualities. 
The  fastidious  hearer  could  not  complain  that  his  discourses 
bristled  with  rough  excrescences  and  violations  of  taste,  of 
logic,  and  of  truth ;  or  that  they  were  only  bare  and  bald 
statements  of  useful  common-places.  It  is  remarkable  that 
while  they  were  as  well  received  by  the  erudite,  as  if  they 
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were  prepared  only  for  a  select  few,  tbey  were  prized  and 
felt  by  those  who  made  no  pretensions  to  literary  attainments. 
They  contained  so  much  that  walk  true  to  nature  ;  his  sketches 
and  illustrations  were  so  vivid  and  life-like  ;  his  appeals  were 
urged  with  so  much  directness  upon  all  his  hearers,  and  came 
home  so  endently  to  their  bosoms  and  business,  that  the  less 
favored  as  well  as  the  more  enlightened  of  his  hearers  could 
not  but  listen  to  him  with  interest. 

The  advocates  of  ''  another  gospel"  have  probably  gained 
not  a  few  proselytes  from  the  more  refined  circles  by  the  at- 
tention which  they  have  paid  to  elegance  of  style.  Literary 
taste  has  been  claimed  as  a  distinguishing  trait  of  the  sect. 
We  are  fax  from  admitting  the  justness  of  this  claim,  and  if 
we  could  admit  it,  we  might  question  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  make  the  literary  polish  of  the  pulpit  a  sine  qiia  mm, 
while  the  character  of  its  instructions  is  not  closely  scruti- 
nized— ^who  would  rather  receive  from  the  highly-finished 
goblet  a  draught  of  poison,  than  the  water  of  life  from  a  plain 
cup.  If  the  Gospel  must  be  preached  to  all  classes,  and  if 
minister?  must,  to  some  extent,  "  become  all  things  to  all 
men,"  it  is  desirable  that  the  wishes  of  the  tasteful  and  eru- 
dite should  be  somewhat  consulted.  It  is  well  that  some 
who  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  should  not  fall  below 
the  highest  range  of  scholarship,  that  may  be  found  amonii^ 
the  teachers  of  self-styled  **  rational  Christians."  Had  Mr. 
Homer's  life  been  spared,  his  ministry  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful even  among  the  most  fastidious  hearers.  Those  who 
recoiled  from  evangelical  truth  in  its  plainer  dress,  might 
have  listened  to  his  attractive  exhibitions  of  the  sentiments 
that  have  incurred  their  dislike.  We  are  disposed  to  think, 
that  among  the  more  refined  classes  of  New  England,  there 
are  not  a  few  who  sigh  after  the  true  repose  which  can  be 
found  only  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Their  spiritual  wants  are 
not  relieved  by  the  cold  abstractions,  the  vague  theories,  the 
frothy  sentitnentalism,  and  the  clashing  varieties  of  "another 
gospel."  And  yet  they  remain  under  the  influence  of  un- 
happy prejudices  against  evs^ngelical  religion — the  only  balm 
for  the  wounded  spirit.  We  cannot  but  think  that  it  those 
who  are  in  this  interesting  state,  could  view  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation under  a  favorable  light,  ihey  would  embrace  it  as  the 
long-sought  relief  of  their  burdened  minds.  Mr.  Homer  was 
one  of  that  class  of  evangelical  preachers  who  are  qualified  to 
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win  shearing  for  the  Gospel  from  the  pri^di^d^  aad  to 
gaide  them  to  the  Lamb  ot  God.  It  was  our- hope^  that  he 
was  raised  up  to  proye  a  toa  of  consolation  to  raam  who 
have  been  entapgled  in  the  maze»  of  erroi'^tQ  lead  the  be« 
wildered  and  unhappy  into  the  light  of  the  Gospek  But  God 
has  transferred  him  to  a  still  nobler  sphere  of  use&ihieas. 

The  untimely  removal  of  one  whose  qualifications  for  u8<e<> 
fulness  in  the  ministry  were  of  a  hiffh  order,  is  an  evil  on 
which  the  mind  will  speculate,  atPMi  lor  which  it  will  seek  an 
explanation.  In  the  biography,  some  of  the  reasons  that  may 
be  alleged  for  this  dispensation  are  canvassed,  aad  we  are 
pointed  to  the  consoling  thought  that  ''a  new  ornament  for 
some  niche  in  the  temple  above"  may  have  beeu  required. 
We  wish  that  the  writer  had  embraced  this  opportunity  to 
inveigh,  with  all  his  power,  against  what,  we  fear,  has  been 
one  of  the  explanatory  causes  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
church  in  this,  and  in  other  instances*— the  development  of 
the  intellectual  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical  powers.  This 
insidious  evil  has  been  allowed  too  long  to  make  havoc  of 
some  of  the  best  sons  of  the  church.  Is  it  not  time  that  the 
voice  of  earnest  remonstrance  were  raised  ?  Must  corporeal 
vigor  be  lost  in  the  acquisition  of  mental  power,  and  thus  the 
supporting  frame- work  of  the  indwelling  spirit  be  left  in  a 
shattered  condition,  incapable  of  sustaining  the  action  of 
the  mind  ?  Can  the  intellect  not  take  its  finest  polish  till 
the  muscular  energies  are  worn  out  ?  And  shall  its  brilliant 
finish  be  made  thus  the  sure  token  of  an  early  dissolution — 
of  imbecility  or  derangement  ?  Shall  its  richest  lustre  be 
only  "  a  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay?" 

We  cannot  believe  that  theological  study  is  to  be  success* 
fully  prosecuted  only  at  the  expense  of  health.  Mr.  Homer 
was  not,  avowedly,  an  invalid  during  his  preparatory  course. 
Indeed  he  seemed  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  pangs  of  sickness. 
Yet  we  know  not  but  that  the  comparative  neglect  of  physi- 
cal culture  had  been  long  preparing  the  way  for  the  lamented 
result.  The  intellect  was  matured,  but  the  bodily  powers 
were  not  invigorated  in  proportion.  The  faculties  of  the 
mind  were  urged  on  to  more  intense  and  powerful  action, 
while  the  material  fabric  which  was  the  seat  of  action,  was 
left  to  undergo  weakness  and  decay.  The  scabbard  was  al- 
lowed to  rust  away,  while  the  blade  acquired  a  keener  edge. 
The  result  of  sedentary  habits,  unrelieved  by  sufficient  mus- 
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cular  exertion,  came  at  last  in  accumulated  measure.    The 

laws  of  nature  had  not  been  obeyed.  The  penalty  was  in« 
flicted  with  unsparing  severity.  No  allowance  was  made 
for  purity  of  motives,  for  useful  station,  or  for  brilliant  pros* 

fleets.  Nature  enforced  her  laws  with  unpitying  sternness, 
ndeed  the  result  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise  without 
a  miracle.  Mr.  Homer  assumed  the  laborious  toils  of  pro* 
fessional  life  at  a  time  when  his  physical  powers  needed  rest 
and  renovation  after  the  confinement  of  several  years  to  a 
student's  room.  Neither  himself  nor  his  friends  knew  how 
unprepared  was  bis  debilitated  frame  to  eodure  the  labors  of 
the  ministry. 

It  is  easy  to  censure  past  proceedings  when  the  result 
shows  that  they  were  not  wisely  adopted,  and  it  requires  no 
stretch  of  sagacity  to  show,  when  it  is  too  late,  how  prefera- 
ble a  different  course  would  have  been.  Gt^ided  by  the  sad 
results  of  the  experiment  made  when  Mr.  Homer  was  or- 
dained to  the  .pastoral  ofSce,  we  can  now  see  that  his  physi- 
cal energies  were  not  adequate  to  the  task.  His  mind  could 
work  with  intense  energy,  but  this  fervid  action  only  brought 
on  the  approaching  crisis  more  rapidly.  His  last  efforts  were 
not  made  without  a  degree  of  exhaustion  and  mental  suffer- 
ing which  are  well  remembered  by  those  who  knew  his  more 
private  history.  There  is,  we  fear,  in  the  causes  of  Mr.  Ho- 
mer's death,  some  resemblance  to  those  which  cut  off  a  kin- 
dred spirit  in  the  early  bloom  of  his  life — we  refer  to  Henry 
Kirk  White.  What  Southey  has  not  disclosed  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  lAade  known  by  an  anonymous  author,  who  claims  to 
know  the  circumstances,  and  who  writes  as  follows.  "The 
academical  hfe  of  Kirk  While,  even  when  viewed  through 
the  affectionate  narrative  of  his  biographer,  was  only  a  pro- 
longed preparation  for  a  sacrifice.  The  Death's  Head  is  al- 
ways visible  under  the  mask.  .  .  We  read  of  dreadful  palpi- 
tations, of  nights  of  sleeplessness,  so  (hat  he  went  from  one 
acquaintance  to  another,  imploring  society,  even  as  a  starving 
beggar  entreats  for  food."  ...  In  another  letter  he  says, 
"  While  I  am  here,  I  am  wretched ;  the  slightest  application 
makes  me  faint."  And  again — "  I  am  not  an  invalid :  my 
mind  preys  upon  itself"  But  throughout  this  season  of  men- 
tal torture,  the  mistaken  kindness  of  friends  was  urging  him 
forward ;  the  Worn-out  energies  were  stimulated  into  a  mo- 
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mentary  and  unnatural  brightness  ;  the  fire  was  blown  into 
a  vivid  but  quickly  dying  flame." 

''  Melancholy,  alas  !  as  was  the  issue  of  his  unhappy  ca- 
reer, it  would  have  been  incalculably  more  wretched,  if  he 
had  survived.  The  intellect  was  perfectly  exhausted,  the 
very  waters  of  mental  life  were  dried  up,  and  this  creature  of 
lofty  impulses,  of  rare  and  poetical  genius,  of  the  tenderest 
sensibilities,  of  the  most  disinterested  piety,  would  have 
dragged  out  an  existence  of  dreary  barrenness — a  tree  in  its 
early  May,  dead  at  the  top  /"* 

Let  tlie  student  beware  how  he  neglects  the  laws  of  his 
nature.  The  system  of  grace  does  not  extend  its  remedial 
functions  to  the  wrongs  sustained  by  our  physical  oiganiza- 
tion.  It  matters  not  whether  the  evil  come  as  the  result  of 
design  or  of  neglect,  the  result  is  the  same.  Even  devotion 
to  the  Redeemer's  service  will  be  no  shield  against  the  ' 
penahy. 

We  lay  down  the  volume  with  many  thanks  to  the  biogra- 
pher for  the  service  he  has  conferred  on  the  public,  by  giv- 
ing a  permanent  form  to  productions  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  preserved  only  in  the  memoriiss  of  those  who  were 
Mr.  Homer's  hearers.  And  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  that 
the  publishers  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  book  by  the  aid  of  handsome  type  and  good  paper. 


Conversations  at  Cambridge,  Lond.  1836.  pp.  48, 49. 
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ARTICLE  XL 

Transcendentalism. 

Sly  th«  ReT.  Noak  Porter,  Jr.,  Pastor  of  the  Cong.  Ckureh,  Now  Milford,  Cona. 

What  is  Transcendentalism  ?  This  question  is  often  asked 
by  intelligent  men,  and  sometimes  with  great  earnestness. 
As  the  movement  indicated  by  the  word  is  without  doubt 
extensively  to  prevail,  the  question  is  constantly  becoming  a 
question  of  ^eater  interest,  and  will  force  itself  upon  the  at* 
tion  of  thinkmg  men  throughout  our  country. 

We  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  attempting  to  answer 
the  question — which  we  shall  aim  to  do  with  all  possible 
honesty  and  truth,  and  in  a  direct  and  business-like  manner. 

The  word  Transcendentalism,  as  used  at  the  present  day, 
has  two  applications,  one  of  which  is  popular  and  indefinite, 
the  other,  philosophical  and  precise.  In  the  former  sense  it 
describes  men,  rather  than  opinions,  since  it  is  freely  extended 
to  those  who  hold  opinions,  not  only  diverse  from  each  other, 
but  directly  opposed,  not  only  in  their  statements,  but  in  their 
bearings  upon  the  most  important  interests  of  man.  In  its 
precise  and  strictly  appropriate  application,  it  denotes  a  class 
of  philosophical  opinions,  concerning  the  principles  of  human 
knowledge,  or  the  grounds  of  our  faith  in  the  world  of  sense, 
and  also  in  those  higher  truths  which  make  us  capable  of 
science  and  of  religion,  those  truths  which  impart  to  our  being, 
as  men,  all  its  dignity,  and  to  our  hopes  and  fears  for  the 
future,  their  interest.  Our  first  concern  will  be  with  the 
term  in  its  looser  and  more  general  sense,  or  rather  with  the 
men,  who,  in  current  phjrase,  are  called  Transcendentalists. 
And  here  it  will  doubtless  be  asked,  how  can  such  a  term  be 
applied  to  them  at  all,  and  especially  with  what  propriety  can 
it  be  used  in  respect  to  those  who  differ  so  widely  in  their 
intellectual  and  moral  position  and  influence  ?  To  this  we 
answer,  that  while  we  cannot  feel  ourselves  bound  to  defend, 
or  even  to  explain  the  popular  'Use  of  every  epithet,  which 
may  originate  only  in  ignorance  or  confusion  of  thought,  it  is 
yet  more  frequently  irue,  that  such  use  is  owing  to  a  sufficient 
reason,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  and  state.     In  the 
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• 
present  instance  this  reason  is  obvious.    Those  railed  tran^* 

cendentalists,  while  on  the  one  hand  they  are  Pantheists  or 

social   Reformers,   receivers  or  rejectors    of   Christianity^ 

unitarian  or  evangelical  in  thei-r  views  of  Christian  tnith,  and 

in  these  respects,  straHgely  unlike,  are  yet,  in  other  points,. 

as  strikingly  s^imilar.    These  points  are  their  intellectual  and 

moral  predispositions^  their  favorite  philosophical  and  literary 

authors,  and   of  consequence,  their  general  cultivation  and 

literary  sympathies,  with  a  strong  family  likeness  in  their 

modes  oi  thought  and  expression.    These  striking  and  strong 

affinities  make  them  of  one  school,  and  secure  to  it  its  pecu* 

liar  name,  while  within  that  school,  are  heard  the  voices  of 

many  discordant  and  contending  teachers. 

Among  these  we  mention  tne  Pantheistic  variety,  with 
whom  the  name  of  Mr.  Emerson  is  too  intimately  connected, 
to  require  that  it  should  be  concealed.  This  school,  though 
not  claiming  to  be  learnedly  or  profoundly  metaphysical,  and 
apparently  despising  the  logical  processes,  the  acute  criticism, 
and  the  scientific  research  of  a  Kant  or  Cousin,  and  in  many 
respects,  not  to  say  in  most,  very  unlike  to  Plato,  do  yet 
follow  in  their  train  and  call  themselves  by  their  name. 
Seizing  upon  a  fragment  of  the  Platonic  or  Transcendental 
formula,  that  the  ideas  which  the  reason  reveals  to  man  are 
objectively  the  laws  by  which  the  universe  subsists  and  pro- 
ceeds, they  boldly  and  dogmatically  affirm  that  these  force* 
constitute  the  supreme  Reason,  that  besides  these  there  is  no 
Deity  ;  that  the  Deity  is  no  living  person, no  Eternal  Jehovah. 
These  eternal  and  unchanging  laws,  both  physical  and  moral, 
thus  revealing  themselves  to  man  and  regulating  his  happi- 
ness here  and  deciding  his  destiny  hereafter,  are  the  only 
God  whom  their  philosophy  acknowledges  or  their  religion 
adores.  This  doctrine  they  propound,  rather  than  prove. 
They  utter  it  forth  with  the  sage  solemnity,  the  authoritative 
wisdom,  and  the  affected  phrase  of  the  mysterious  oracle  or 
the  inspired  prophet.  When  ridiculed,  they  will  not  con- 
descend to  retort,  for  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  their 
dignity  as  prophets.  When  questioned,  they  will  not  give  a 
reason,  but  emit  other  mysterious  utterances,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  mood  of  the  listener,  are  received  either  as  the 
voice  of  divinest  wisdom,  or  the  ravings  of  men  inspired  by 
no  other  afflatus  than  that  of  their  own  self-complacency. 

Other  peculiarities  they  have  which  are  innocent,  or  rather 
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which  afanost  mtkes  them  ianocent,  in  the  ancient  sense  of 
the  word.  They  remove  themselves  from  the  stirring  enter- 
prises and  the  actiye  beneyolence  of  a  bustling  age,  and  can 
find  in  its  science,  its  literature,  a^d  its  religion,  but  little  that 
suits  their  taste,  or  is  worthy  their  notice.  The  transcendea- 
talist,  says  their  master  and  oracle,  is  content  to  wait  in  si- 
lence and  seclusion  for  an  age  which  shall  be  worthy  of  him- 
sdf.  From  the  past,  dso,  he  severs  himself,  by  rejecting  the 
record  of  its  faots,  when  these  facts  contradict  his  philosophy, 
especially  by  denying  the  historic  truth  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  by  accounting  for  its  miracles,  by  transmuting 
them  into  mythi,  arising  out  of  occurrences  not  in  the  least 
cnpematural,  and  by  making  Christianity  itself  but  the  highest 
of  all  symbols  of  the  hi^er  and  purer  Pantheistic  Truth. 
Indeed,  all  past  ages  and  all  by-gone  enterprises,  all  the 
prayers  and  praises,  the  high  aspirations,  the  deeds  of  over- 
coming faith  and  daring  heroism  which  had  distinguished 
the  great  men  of  other  times — all  these  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration only  as  they  faintly  shadow  forth  the  age  which  is 
to  come,  the  times  oi  **  the  restitution  of  all  things,"  on  the 
true  foundations  of  Pantheism  in  Theology,  of  mysterious 
enigmas  in  science,  and  of  unnatural  energy  and  affected 
phrase  in  literature.  With  all  these  vagaries,  there  are  in- 
termingled, in  their  writings,  many  just  and  many  striking 
sayings  concerning  man,  many  most  worthy  and  noble  prin- 
ciples in  relation  to  the  aims  of  life  and  follies  of  artificial 
society,  expressed  oftentimes  with  a  delightful  freshness  of 
language.  These  give  to  their  writings  a  high  interest  to 
ardent  and  youthful  minds,  and  to  the  writers  an  influence  that 
has  no  connection  with  the  truth  or  error  of  their  opinions* 
When  this  is  termed  the  Pantheistic  variety  of  the  Trans- 
cendental school,  it  would  he  unjust,  were  the  impression 
to  be  conveyed  to  our  readers,  that  the  dogma  concerning  the 
Deity,  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  writings.  It  is  no% 
properly  a  school  in  philosophy,  as  it  is  a  school  in  literature. 
Its  inspiring  genius  is  rather  Carlyle  in  his  criticism  on  books 
and  men,  than  Straus  in  his  mythical  exegesis,  or  Hegel  in 
his  philosophical  chaotics.  And  yet  Carlyle  has  a  system  in 
science,  theology  and  exegesis,  which,  even  if  he  has  not 
dared  to  utter  it  to  his  own  thoughts,  or  to  propound  it  to  his 
readers,  does  yet  exist  in  its  elements  and  principles,  and 
which  gives  to  his  writings  their  spirit,  their  meaning,  and. 
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we  fear,  much  of  their  attraction.  We  care  not  to  call  his 
writings  infidel  writings,  or  their  author  a  Pantheist  or  an  un- 
believer. In  a  certain  sense  he  deserves  neither  of  these 
appellations,  while  yet  the  influence  of  his  writings  and  of 
the  maia  pleases  and  fosters  that  current  of  feeling  which  is 
even  now  pressing  on,  with  a  silent,  yet  deep  and  powerful 
tide,  which  we  call  the  practically  infidel  feeling  of  the  liter- 
ary men  of  the  age.  This  infidelity  is  not  metaphysical ;  it 
does  not  preach  atheism  with  D'Holbach,  nor  Pantheism  with 
Spinosa,  nor  man's  irresponsibility  with  Hume ;  for  meta- 
physics is  not  to  its  taste.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with 
i^he  infidel  exegesid  of  the  German  students  of  the  Scriptures, 
fof  this  is  a  study  which  it  despises.  Nor  does  it  dishonor 
the  moral  efiects  of  Christian  truth  or  the  record  of  its  reli- 
gious experience,  as  many  an  infidel  churchman  has  done, 
lor  even  Carlyle  discourses  of  the  regeneratitm  of  Cromwell, 
and  with  so  much  earnestness  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
event,  that  many  a  Christian  might  not  see  the  sneer  behind* 
What,  then,  is  it?  How  can  it  be  infidelity?  We  reply; 
It  is  natural  theology  without  a  personal  God.  It  is  moral 
philosophy  without  a  responsible  acent.  It  is  Christianity 
without  the  belief  of  its  historic  truths,  acknowledging  some 
of  its  effects,  even  those  called  spiritual,  yet  without  connect- 
ing them  with  its  facts,  the  government  of  a  Holy  God,  and  the 
redemption  of  a  revealed  Redeemer,  and  the  cleansing  of  a 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  rather  unbelief  than  disbelief^  Subtle,, 
refining,  symbolizing  all  living  truths  and  real  facts  into  inert 
and  powerless  mythi,  and  yet  exerting  its  influence  uncon- 
sciously to  the  man  himself.  Let  the  dreamers  of  Oxford, 
on^both  sides  the  Atlantic,  understand  it  and  ask  themselves, 
whether  Christianity  has  no  work  for  them  to  do,  except  to 
make  her  more  offensive  to  such  men,  by  hanging  about  her 
neck  other  mill-stones  than  those  which  have  well  nigh  sunk 
her  already ;  and  whether  the  Church  has  no  demand  for 
them,  except  to  fill  her  courts  with  grotesque  and  chattering 
priests,  and  to  busy  their  brains  with  inquiring  what  are 
the  dimensions  of  that  surplice  which  makes  the  wearer 
most  devout,  and  what  the  size  of  the  cross  upon  the  back  of 
the  priest,  that  leads  the  spectator  most  eflectually  to  put  on 
Christ.  Let  hair-splitting  and  angry  theologians  ask  them- 
selves, whether  Christianity  and  the  Church  had  nothing 
for  them  to  do,  but  to  contract  their  influence,  and  narrow 
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their  minds,  and  exhaust  their  energies.  Amateur  divines 
also,  and  petit  maitres  in  the  pulpit,  may  inquire  with 
profit,  whetiier,  as  they  have  to  do  with  men,  they  had 
not  best  act  the  part  oi  men,  and  arm  themselves  for  manly 
contests. 

As  next  in  order,  we  name  the  Transcendentalists  in  the 
Unitarian  communion,  of  the  different  sorts  of  which  class. 
Mr.  Ripley  and  Mr.  Parker  may  be  taken  as  specimens. 
They  are  not  Pantheists,  and  hence,  deserve  not  to  be  class- 
ed with  Mr.  Emerson  ;  while  they  are  too  decidedly  theolo- 
gians to  be  named  with  Carlyle.  They  take  their  character 
as  a  school,  and  perhaps  their  name,  from  the  fact  that  while 
in  the  Unitarian  connection  they  have  gone  widely  aside  from 
that  exclusive  reliance  on  the  historical  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity j  which  has  been  so  characteristic  of  those  divines,  and 
have  planted  themselves  on  the  moral  evidence,  not  only  as 
superior,  but  as  supreme  and  decisive.  The  truth  of  its  doc- 
trines and  its  facts,  they  ground  upon  their  fitness  to  the  rea* 
son  of  man,  and  only  so  far  as  the  reason  sees  and  feels  them  to 
be  true,  so  far  are  they  to  be  received.  So  also  they  prove 
the  being  of  God,  from  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  our  na- 
ture, rather  than  the  fact  of  his  existence  from  the  visible 
universe,  and  the  principles  of  his  moral  administration  and 
his  own  moral  attributes,  from  the  course  of  his  own  ac- 
tual providence  with  man.  From  the  fact  that  they  have  re- 
jected and  labored  to  depreciate  the  only  species  of  proof  for 
the  Christian  system,  which  Unitarians  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  acknowledge,  they  have  seemed  to  many  Unitarians  of 
the  older  stamp  to  be  no  less  than  rejectors  of  the  system, 
and  their  principles  have  been  called  "  The  latest  form  of  In- 
fidelity." 

In  the  writings  and  general  course  of  thought  of  some  of 
them,  there  is  certainly  much  to  approve,  and  we  cannot  but 
hail  that  distinct  recognition  which  they  allow  to  the  facts 
of  Christian  experience,  and  to  its  authority  and  importance 
in  interpreting  the  word  of  God,  as  well  as  the  honor  which 
they  cive  to  man's  moral  nature, — the  greatness  of  its  wants, 
and  tue  greatness  also  of  the  change  within  which  it  must  ex- 
perience— lo  be  the  omen  of  a  purer  theology  and  a  more 
spiritual  religion.  As  far  as  they  constitute  reason,  the 
voucher  for  all  truth,  both  in  Natural  and  Revealed  Theolo- 
gy, so  that  of  truths  that  are  within  her  province,  none 
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are  to  be  receiTed  to  which  she  does  not  conjieot — and  of 
truths  but  partially  revealed,  nothing  is  to  be  beliered  which 
plainly  contradicts  her  voice,  and  as  far  also,  as  tKey  give  the 
highest  place  and  the  most  convincing  energy  to  those  truths, 
which  make  themselves  manifest  to  the  conscience,  so  far 
are  they  to  be  commended,  as  holding  truth,  and  important 
truth.  But  when  they  exalt  reason  to  the  seat  of  judgment, 
and  flatter  her  vanity  till  she  forgets  the  limits  within  which 
she  is  competent  to  judge,  and  yields  herself  to  the  pervert- 
ing influences  of  an  evil  heart,  then  do  they  dishonor  the 
truth  which  suffers  by  their  perversion,  and  send  out  the 
words  of  God's  revelation,  a  poor,  tattered  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches,  stripped  of  its  venerable  authority,  and  robbed 
of  its  aspect  of  benignant  love.  Surely  religion  was  never 
more  dishonored,  under  the  garb  of  philosophy,  than  in  that 
xK)ted  discourse  ''  On  the  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Chris- 
tianity," by  Mr.  Parker,  a  disciple  of  this  school.  All  th«t 
is  characteristic  of  the  Christian  system,  or  that  could  be 
deemed  such,  has  he  taken  away,  under  the  name  of  the 
Transient,  except  the  name  of"  the  Galilean  Youth,"  to  whom 
he  renders  no  higher  honor  than  more  than  one  of  the  English 
Deists  have  done.  Under  the  name  of  '^  the  Permanent/'  has 
he  left  a  poor  eaput  mortuum.  which  is  spiritless,  impotent 
""and  contemptible.  In  his  own  words,  '' Christianity  is  a 
simple  thing;  very  simple.  It  is  absolute,  pure  morality; 
absolute,  pure  religion  ;  the  love  of  man  ;  the  love  of  God, 
acting  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  only  creed  it  lays 
down,  is  the  great  truth  which  springs  up  spontaneous  in  the 
holy  heart — there  is  a  God.  Its  watch-word  is,  be  perfect  as 
your  Father  in  Heaven.  The  only  form  it  demands  is  a  di- 
vine life,  doing  the  best  thing,  in  the  best  way,  from  the  high- 
est motives ;  perfect  obedience  to  the  great  law  of  God.  Its 
sanction  is  the  voice  of  God  in  your  heart ;  the  perpetual 
presence  of  Him  who  made  us,  and  the  stars  over  our  head ; 
Christ  and  the  Father  abiding  within  us."  Did  not  Tindal 
say  as  much  as  this  in  his  **  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion." Surely  if  the  name  of  a  Christian,  in  its  most  supei- 
ficial  meaning,  and  its  largest  extension,  signifies  anything, 
on  the  ground  of  past  or  present  usage,  he  whose  creed  is 
nothing  more  than  this,  ought  not  to  claim  it  to  himself.  This 
is  but  a  more  distinct  and  decided  avowal  of  the  infidelity  of 
the  age.    An  infidelity  that  admits ''  the  moral"  of  the  Chris- 
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tiaa  system,  but  denies  its  facts  on  eartb,  and  the  facts  whidi 
it  reveals  from  heaven ;  which  honors  the  regenerate  man, 
but  honors  not  those  truths,  bv  the  belief  of  which,  and  those  in- 
fluences by  whose  power  and  aid  his  regeneration  is  secured. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Brownson  might  here  be  naturally  named,  as 
being  himself  a  variety  altogether  peculiar.  Bat  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  him.  A  preacher  and  a  politician-— 
a  critic  and  theologian — a  determined  reformer  of  all  the 
jMresent  forms  of  society,  and  a  stern  defender  of  the  powers 
that  be— a  vulgar  demagogue  and  a  teacher  of  a&stheticsr— a 
philosopher  of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  experimental  school 
— be  is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  who  would  seek  to  por- 
tray him.  As  he  is  manifestly  and  avowedly  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinued transition,— in  a  condition  of  perpetually  becoming,  but 
of  never  being — of  unquestioned  vigor  of  intellect,  of  no  inferior 
capacity  for  investigation  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
sciences— possessed  of  surpassing  facility  and  force  in  stating 
and  defending  his  opinions,— we  can  barely  give  his  name  as 
one  of  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Transcendentalists,  with- 
out giving  a  history  of  his  past  transformations,  or  venturing 
upon  a  prophecy  of  what  he  is  yet  to  be. 

We  come  nowtospeak  more  at  length  of  those  Tianscenden* 
talists,  who  are  known  and  acknowledged  as  men,  strenuous  for 
evangelical  and  spiritual  Christianity.  In  remarking  upon 
^e  opinions  which  they  hold,  and  the  influence  which  tney 
exert,  we  shall  present  certain  suggestions  which  apply  with 
equal  force  to  all  wl|o  call  themselves  par  eminencej  spiritual 
philosophers,  and  others  which  are  appropriate  to  the  com- 
mon position  which  we  hold  as  believers  in  the  same  system 
of  Cnristian  faith.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are 
Transcendentalists  rather  in  popular  phraseology  and  bv  com- 
mon usage,  than  in  the  strict  and  scientific  sense.  They  do 
not  profess  to  be  deeply  and  learnedly  metaphysical.  Many 
would  say  of  themselves,  that  they  are  mere  disciples  and 
beginners  in  the  school,  which  yet  they  are  satisfied  is  the 
school  where  truth  is  most  purely  taught.  Others  would 
tell  you  that  they  neither  wish  nor  expect  to  master  all  the 
heights  and  depths  of  the  spiritual  philosophy,  while  yet  they 
know  that  it  is  the  only  philosophy  that  is  the  friend  of  poe- 
try, and  of  noble  sentiment,  and  of  tme  and  spiritual  religion  ; 
the  fount  of  manly  principles,  of  self-sacrificing  benevolence, 
and  of  pure  and  reverential  worship.    They  point  you  with 
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confidence  to  the  opposing  classes  of  opinions  which  have 
ever  divided  the  scientific  world,  which  are  represented  by 
the  two  great  masters  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and  called  after 
their  names ;  and  afiSrm  that  according  to  the  structure  of 
their  minds  and  the  divinity  or  eaithliness  of  their  original 
genius,  and  perhaps  according  to  their  moral  dispositions,  all 
men  have,  and  all  men  must  be  the  followers,  either  of  the 
shrewd,  severe,  and  unbelieving  Aristotle,  or  of  the  divine  and 
believing  Plato,  The  systems  are  contradictory,  and  tend 
to  opposite  directions.  The  one  is  earth-born,  and  has  its 
sphere  and  its  limits  in  the  understanding,  while  it  tends  to 
sensuality,  selfishness  and  unbelief; — the  other  is  from  hea- 
ven,  and  carries  the  soul  upward,  and  in  its  direct  and  remo- 
ter influences,  elevates  the  spirit  above  the  world  of  sense, 
purifies  benevolence,  and  blends  in  deUghtful  harmony  with 
the  faith  arid  love  of  the  believer. 

Of  the  prevailing  English  philosophy,  and  of  the  system  of 
Locke  in  particular,  they  express  their  liearty  dislike,  not 
merely  on  account  of  individual  opinions  which  Locke,  or 
certain  of  his  disciples  have  held,  but  because  of  the  inevita- 
ble  tendency  of  its  spirit,  and  its  master  principles.  They 
trace  its  fatal  consequences,  in  the  struggle  which  philosophy 
has  been  maintaining  with  Christian  truth  ever  since  its  pre- 
valence, in  the  enfeebling  and  corrupting  influences  which 
the  sensual  philosophy  has  ever  imparted  to  scientific  theolo- 
gy. They  find  its  appropriate  results  in  the  Socinianism 
of  Priestly,  the  Pyrrhonism  of  Hume,  and  the  Atheism  of  the 
French  Revolution.  They  regard  with  no  friendly  eye  the 
metaphysical  theology  of  New  England,  based  as  it  is  on  the 
sensual  philosophy,  and  would  substitute  in  its  stead  the  more 
spiritual  Platonism  of  Germany  and  of  a  better  age  in  the 
past.  Our  description  we  acknowledge  to  be  incomplete,  but 
it  will  answer  it»  design  if  it  indicates  with  sufiScient  preci- 
sion the  class  of  men  of  whom  it  affirms,  and  with  whose 
spirit  and  opinions  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar. 

Others  there  are,  who  are  Transcendentalists,  as  the  re- 
sult of  close  investigation  and  scientific  research  ;  and  who, 
while  they  would  consent  to  all  that  is  affirmed  by  theiP 
brethren,  do  yet  rest  with  firm  conviction  on  their  opinions, 
because,  ^s  philosophers^  they  have  proved  them  true.  With 
them,  at  present  we  have  no  concern.  The  arena  of  strictly 
scientific  discussion,  is  the  only  arena  on  which  we  would 
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wish  to  meet  them,  and  the  examination  of  their  principles  of 
science  and  faith,  on  scientific  grounds,  the  only  one  on  which 
we  would  rest  the  question  of  their  truth  or  error.  We  trust, 
however,  that  the  considerations  which  we  shall  urge,  will 
not  be  deemed  impertinent,  even  by  them,  in  their  general 
bearings  upon  the  subject. 

Much  is  made  by  the  spiritualists  of  all  classes,  and  most 
of  all  by  those  who  are  now  before  us,  of  the  inevitable 
necessity  by  which  all  those  who  attempt  to  philosophize, 
become  eith^  Platonists  or  Aristotelians,  whether  the  cause 
is  found  in  their  intellectual  tendencies,  their  moral  disposi- 
tion, or  the  influence  of  favoiite  authors.  The  distinction 
between  the  schools  is  represented  as  so  great,  that  the  one 
employs  certain  faculties,  and  appeals  to  their  decision,  which 
the  other  neither  recognizes  nor  oelieves  to  exist,  that  in  con- 
sequence, the  two  cannot  confer  together,  nor  can  they  com- 
prehend each  other, — that  the  one  is  the  school  of  science, 
and  the  other  of  empiricism, — the  one,  a  sanctuary  of  faith, 
and  a  temple  of  worship, — the  other,  a  dwelling  place  of  un- 
belief, and  a  nursery  of  irreligion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if 
these  claims  be  admitted  as  true,  they  carry  with  them  the 
most  sweeping  conclusions,  and  give  to  the  spiritualists,  not 
only  the  field  in  argument,  but  occasion  for  earnest  and  devout 
attachment  to  their  own  philosophy,  and  for  serious  alarm  at 
the  prevalence  of  the  opposite.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  wonder,  that  much  importance  should  be  attached  by 
them  to  this  general  fact,  and  that  it  should  be  often  used  in 
the  argument. 

It  cannot  be  intended  by  this  doctrine,  merely,  that  there 
was  a  wide  dissimilarity  in  the  intellectual  structure  of  these 
great  philosophers,  nor  that  their  modes  of  announcing  and 
defending  their  doctrines  were  so  unlike,  that  if  they  held 
precisely  the  same  opinions,  one  would. express  them  in  the 
Aristotelian  fashion,  and  the  other  in  the  Platonic  way  ;  but 
that  the  sohool  of  the  one  is  a  school  of  scepticism  and  of 
unbelief— while  the  other  is  a  nursery  of  faith  and  devotion  ; 
that  the  one  invests  the  mind  with  the  mists  of  error,  and 
'  perplexes  it  in  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  doubt,  while  the  other 
causes  it  to  breathe  the  pure  ether,  where  forgotten  truths  of 
heavenly  origin  are  brought  back  to  the  delighted  memory, 
apd  the  soul  holds  communion  with  her  divine  original. 

The  former  of  these  opinions — the  one  not  held  by  our 
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^rituaiistSi  we  regard  as  correct ; — the  latter  whidi  they 
hold  and  propagate,  we  think  is  defective  aiid  fake.  It  is 
defective  and  untrue  in  its  judgment  of  the  two  philosophers, 
who  are  made  the  representatives  of  the  opposing  systems. 
Who  then,  was  Aristotle,  and  who  was  Plato  \  Aristotle  was 
a  man  who  thought  severely,  and  expressed  his  thoughts  in 
language,  condensed,  precise  and  purely  philosophical.  Plato 
also  thought  severely,  but  in  giving  expression  to  his  thoughts, 
presents  processes  rather  than  results, — hence,  in  contrast 
to  Aristotle,  he  is  diffuse  rather  than  concise,  suggestive 
rather  than  precise,  rambling  rather  than  condensed,  useful 
radier  in  setting  the  mind  upon  a  course  of  thinking,  than 
satisfying  it  at  the  conclusion  by  a  result  briefly  expressed 
and  skilfully  elaborated.  Above  all,  while  Aristotle  is  naked 
and  abstract  in  his  diction,.  Plato  is  illustrative,  warm,  and 
poetical,  while  that  of  the  one  is  rough,  often  obscure  and 
always  repulsive,  aiming  to  present  tlie  thought  alone,  that 
of  the  other  is  wrought  into  the  finest  harmonies  of  a  most 
<lelightful  style,  which  is  as  clear  as  amber,  and  musical  as 
the  lute  of  Apollo.  The  one  marches  you  right  on  to  his 
conclusion  ;  and  often  by  strides  so  tremendous  that  you 
must  follow,  hatid  passions  iBquiSy  the  other  takes  you  by 
the  hand,  and  leads  you  in  a  devious  way,  now  along  a  still 
stream,  then  beneath  a  cool  and  balmy  shade,  not  forgetting 
now  and  then  to  try  you  with  a  tangled  thicket,  and  to  perplex 

!rou  with  the  intricacy  of  nice  distinctions  in  the  way — ^till  at 
ength,  having  carried  you  as  far  as  he  thinks  well  to  do,  he 
leaves  you  to  review  the  way  you  have  gone,  and  to  guess 
out  the  remainder  alone — ^being  satisfied  with  the  exercise 
which  you  have  received,  and  apparently  having  aimed  at 
this  as  his  only  object.  The  one  seeks  to  grasp  and  under- 
stand all  the  things  that  are,  or  which  have  sprung  from  the 
mind  of  man — the  laws  of  nature,  the' principles  of  govern- 
ment, society,  and  education,  the  elements  of  logic,  rhetoric, 
and  poetry,  and  subjects  them  alike  to  an  analysis  marvellously 
subtle,  and  a  process  that  is  wonderfully  exhausting,  till  he 
arrives  at  conclusions  which  are  admirable  for  the  justness  of 
their  good  sense.  He  seeks  alike  to  collect  the  facts  which 
were  known  in  natural  history,  then  a  science  in  its  embryo, 
and  discourses  also  in  the  same  calm  and  unpretending  way 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Deity  and  of  the  human  soctl.  Ife 
would  penetrate  all  nature  by  the  searching  eye  of  his  analy- 
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sis,  or  cause  Iier  to  rcTeal  herself  ki  her  primeval  elements, 
by  the  powerful  solvent  of  his  own  scientiSfic  method.  The 
favorite  field  of  the  other  is  the  moral,  the  religious,  and 
metaphysical — into  the  darker  recesses  of  which  departments 
he  loves  to  penetrate ;  and  having  gone  with  you  to  a  certain 
depth,  he  prefers  then  to  warship,  rather  than  farther  to  ex- 
plore, to  pause  in  mute  wonder,  or  to  relieve  himself  of  the 
mystery  under  which  he  labors,  by  some  splendid  and  lofty 
mythus,  or  ornate  and  finished  description.  Hence,  his  doc- 
trine of  truths  forgotten  in  a  former  state,  but  recalled  in  this, 
of  men  confined  in  a  cave  to  the  view  of  their  own  shadow,, 
as  cast  by  the  light  above  upon  the  farthest  wall,  of  the  chariot 
drawn  by  unequal  steeds,  etc.,  which  are  sometimes  taken  by 
his  more  devout,  not  to  say,  credulous  disciples,  in  a  sense 
somewhat  more  scientific  than  the  master  designed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  contrasts  between  these  venerable 
masters  of  Grecian  science.  Opposite  in  many  intellectual 
sharacteristics,  and  fitted  by  their  modes  of  instruction,  and  the 
intellectual  training  which  they  impart,  to  produce  philoso* 
phers  who  will  differ,  and  that  most  widely,  but  still  in  no 
sense  deserving  to  be  set  over  against  each  other,  the  one  as 
constituting  the  school  of  empiricism  and  of  unbelief,  and 
the  other,  that  of  science  and  of  faith. 

Rather  should  we  style  them,  the  one,  the  imaginative  and 
mythical  school,  the  other,  the  analytic,  and  we  will  not  yet 
say,  the  more  purely  philosophical.  We  grant  also,  that  each 
have  their  peculiar  exposures  to  error, — that  while  that  of  the 
Aristotelian  is  to  deny  that  to  exist  which  does,  in  fact— that 
of  the  Platonist  is  to  bring  into  being  that  which  is  not ;  in  a 
word,  the  besetting  sin  of  the  one  is  unbelief,  that  of  the 
other,  is  idolatry  and  superstition.  Which  is  the  more  hos- 
tile to  science  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm.  Which  is  the 
more  a  foe  to  true  religion,  it  would  be  hard  to  decide.  The 
spirit  of  both  is  equally  a  spirit  of  science  and  of  faith. 
Yet  the  Aristotelian,  often,  when  he  has  arrived  at  a  great  first 
truth, — principium  et  fons  congnoscendi, — deems  it  impor- 
tant to  survey  it  with  a  more  careful  exactness,  and  to  teat 
the  certainty  of  its  being  one  of  the  truths,  for  which  faith 
alone,  or  rather  intuition,  must  vouch,  or  whether  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  still  nicer  division.  As  the  naturalist,  when  the 
nucleus  of  the  crystal  has  been  uncovered,  and  presents  its 
brilliant  surfaces  to  his  view,  still  must  search  for  a  new* 
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cleavage,  till  he  sometimes  batters  its  fair  face  with  his  chisel, 
or  it  breaks  in  pieces  under  his  hammer,  so  does  the  analytic 
cal  philosopher,  with  the  primal  elements  of  knowledge — 
either  refining  them  till  they  cease  to  be  objects  of  faith,  or 
denying  that  any  can  be  attained  on  which  the  mind  may 
fasten.  So  did  Hume  ;  and  others  besides  him  have  thus 
destroyed  the  elements  which  make  possible  either  science 
or  faith.  Hume  was  altogether  an  Aristotelian,  it  is  true, 
but  the  results  to  which  he  arrived  are  in  no  sense  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  but  only 
their  possible  perversion. 

The  Platonist  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  exposures.  From 
his  disposition  to  believe  rather  than  to  question,  to  wonder 
or  worship  rather  than  to  analyze,  he  receives  as  general 
laws,  and  primal  elements,  those  facts  which  a  closer  exami- 
nation would  lead  him  to  refer  to  a  law  still  more  general. 
He  imposes  upon  himself,  as  facts,  the  merest  figments  of 
words.  He  multiplies  first  truths,  and  thus  destroys  the 
simplicity  of  science,  and  does  dishonor  to  the  simpli- 
city of  nature.  So  also,  through  his  fondness  for  certain 
mysterious  entities,  which  he  calls  ideas,  is  he  tempted  to 
render  them  a  vague  and  almost  idolatrous  worship,  to  sub- 
stitute them  as  objects  of  love  and  honor,  in  the  stead  of  his 
borother-man,  and  his  sovereign  God.  Not  unfrequently  does 
be  thus  fall  into  a  demon-worship  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
or  referring  them  back  to  one  grand  idea,  to  bow  before  it,  as 
TO  fi'dv,  an  entity,  not  personal  nor  yet  material,  not  living  nor 
yet  unconciovts ;  the  supreme  reason, — the  great  idea, — the 
vital  force, — the  fount  of  being, — or  whatever  be  the  name 
under  which  he  chooses  to  veil  his  pantheistic  divinity. 

The  different  methods  in  which  the  opposite  schools  use 
language,  has  been  adverted  to  in  passing ;  there  are  in  it 
consequences,  which  it  is  much  to  our  purpose  to  notice. 
The  Aristotelian  employs  the  language  of  abstraction,  which, 
though  clear  and  precise,  and  not  without  interest  to  the  re- 
flecting mind,  is  yet  the  most  remote  from  the  looser  language 
of  common  life,  and  not  less  unlike  the  diction  of  the  excited 
orator,  or  the  rapt  poet.  He  employs  images  indeed,  but 
they  are  briefly  presented,  and  instead  of  withdrawing  the 
mind  from  the  scientific  truth,  reflect  a  stronger  light  upon 
the  argument,  and  set  it  forth  in  a  finer  relief.  He  presents, 
from  common  life,  facts  and  illustrations,  but  such  only  as 
carry  the  mind  back  again,  with  a  freshened  interest  to  the 
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truths  which  the^  illustrate.  The  Flatonist  adopts  with 
freedom^  the  poetical  and  figuratire  diction,  and  is  solicitous 
to  avoid  the  lifeless  and  naked  style  of  the  follower  of  Aris- 
totle. Nay,  often  when  the  severest  simplicity  of  scientific 
statement  is  required,  and  all  the  powers  of  a  strictly  philoso- 
phical expression  should  be  tasked,  he  is  content  darkly  to 
show  forth  what  he  deems  the  truth  by  an  allegory  or  an 
image,  and  thinks  that  he  has  given  a  triumphant  solution, 
when  he  has  only  hit  upon  a  happy  illustration,  and  covered 
the  knot  of  the  problem  by  a  veil  of  graceful  diction.  Even 
if  the  two  should  possess  the  same  scientific  truth,  and  should 
see  with  a  metaphysical  exactness  equally  nice,  they  would 
adopt  a  method  so  difierent,  and  forms  of  language  so  en- 
tirely unlike,  that  the  truths  propounded  mi^ht  seem  scarcely 
the  same.  Then,  too,  the  associations  which  they  awaken, 
the  emotions  which  they  kindle,  the  allusions  in  which  they 
are  at  home,  and  the  nomenclature  with  which  they  are 
familiar,  are  all  so  difierent,  that  they  often  seem  to  be  com- 
batants, even  when  they  are  fellow-soldiers,  for  the  same 
great  truths.  We  are  quite  certain  that  truths  have  been 
propounded  by  Locke  and  Reid,  on  which  Kant  and  Cole- 
ridge have  prided  themselves  as  peculiar  to  their  own  system, 
and  as  giving  it  an  indisputable  advantage  over  the  opposite 
school.  More  than  oqe  determined  partizan  of  Coleridge 
has  been  unable  to  see  such  a  truth  in  a  plainer  style  and 
under  a  difierent  form  of  expression,  through  the  merest 
trickery  of  language,  and  the  splendid  fascinations  of  a  por- 
tico-philosophical diction. 

Indeed,  to  the  spiritualist  of  our  day,  the  naked  and  abstract 
language  of  mental  and  moral  science,  is  most  ofiensive, 
contrasted  with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  his  own  favorite 
authors  and  their  warmer  and  more  moving  style.  He  counts 
it  reason  enough,  for  his  rejection  of  any  writer,  that  his  spe- 
culations are  dead  ;  that  they  have  not  that  living  force  which 
of  itself  wakes  up  the  intellect  and  warms  the  heart.  His 
language  of  them  all  is,  ''  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead," 
while  he  directs  you  to  his ,  own  adopted  teachers,  and  asks 
no  other  reason  lor  the  excellence  of  their  philosophy  than 
its  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  study  it. 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  fascinations  and  the  power  of 
that  style  which  delights  to  invest  some  grand  truth,  concern- 
ing God  or  man,  in  the  splendid  drapery  of  a  creating  imagi- 
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nation,  and  to  awaken  a  new  and  startled  interest  in  facts, 
over  which  man  is  erer  prone  to  slumber. 

We  do  not  object  that  any  truth  which  deeply  concerns  man 
should  be  presented  by  the  philosopher  in  such  a  way  as  to 
take  the  strongest  hold  of  his  faith  and  his  feelings.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  attitude  of  the  philosopher,  in 
investigating  truth  and  announcing  to  others  the  results,  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  meditative  believer,  or 
the  deTout  w'orshipper.  When,  then,  it  is  insisted  that  he 
shall  be  both  at  dnce,  that  he  shall  use  the  language  both  of 
worship  and  of  science,  the  attempt  is  made  to  combine 
elements  more  unlike  than  oil  and  water.  Let  the  philo- 
sopher use  the  language  of  the  schools,  when  he  is  in  the 
schools;  when  he  is  a  poet,  let  him  chant  the  language 
which  the  muses  shall  teach  him  ;  when  he  worships  let  him 
pray  ;  when  he  summons  his  fellow-man  from  his  sleep  of 
death  and  sin,  let  him  startle  him  with  the  awakening  tone» 
of  the  prophet.  But  let  every  thing  be  done  in  its  place,  and 
let  the  language  of  the  place  be  adhered  to*  True  it  is,  that 
much  philosophical  trutn  can  be,  and  doubtless  is,  conveyed 
in  a  style  thus  fascinating  to  the  imagination.  It  would  be 
bigotted  folly  to  deny  that  many  profound  observations,  on 
intellectual,  moral  and  theological  science,  on  the  history  of 
Opinions  and  of  nian  are  thus  presented.  It  is  even  granted 
that  the  entire  circle  of  principles  that  are  received  in  meta- 
physical science,  may  be  announced  in  such  language,  and 
there  be  no  important  error.  We  certainly  do  not  value  the 
truth  the  less,  nor  do  we  deny  that  it  is  philosophical  truth, 
because  it  is  presented  in  a  poetical  garb.  We  deem  works 
thus  written  to  be  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance,  at 
certain  stages  of  mental  progress,  and  would  recommend 
them  as  of  the  highest  use,  in  awakening  a  philosophical 
spirit,  and  in  calling  into  action  the  reflecting  faculty.  But 
we  must  contend,  the  while,  that  it  shows  a  most  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  real  science  and  the  kind  of 
language  it  demands,  to  suppose  that  such  a  diction  can  be 
employed  in  its  more  refined  and  attenuated  investigations, 
or  can  express  and  make  permanent  the  results  of  its  more 
refined  analyses ;  that  because  it  can  convey  certain  general 
facts,  concerning  the  soul,  in  its  wants,  and  aspirations,  and 
immortality,  that  it  can  name  all  its  powers,  and  allot  their 
functions,  and  distinguish  between  false  and  sound  logic,  and 
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make  new  investigations,  and  leave  the  results  graven  on  the 
page  of  science,  in  distinct  and  legible  characters,  for  conoing 
generations.  It  is  more  bigotted  still  to  demand  that  no  other 
than  a  style  so  unnatural  shall  be  employed,  and  to  be  inca* 
pable  of  discerning  in  the  homely  phraseology  of  a  Locke  or 
lleid,  the  truth  that  sparkles  ana  entrances  as  uttered  by 
Coleridge  or  Cousin.  And,  yet,  if  all  this  were  understood 
as  it  should  be,  what  an  end  it  would  bring  to  a  vast  deal  of 
fine  writing  about  vital  metaphysics,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
spiritual  pmlosbphy,  and  the  blight  which  the  common  philo- 
sophy breathes  upon  the  life  of  faith> 

We  are  far  from  defending  the  homely  diffuseness,  and  the 
loose  inconsistencies  of  Locke  and  certain  of  his  English 
followers,  and  farther  still  from  expressing  any  complacency 
in  that  hardest  of  all  metaphysical  styles,  the  ungraceful  and 
untutored  diction  of  the  New  England  metaphysicians.  A 
perfect  philosophical  style  is  not  unsusceptible  of  sparkling 
vivacity  or  of  graceful  ease.  Nor  does  it  entirely  forbid  the 
rising  from  the  even  progression  of  its  ordinary  course  into 
the  excited  ardor  of  lofty  emotion.  Still  it  should  ever  be 
remembered  that  the  mien  of  science  is  chastened  and 
severe,  that  her  distinctions  are  many,  and  to  all  but  her 
devotees,  they  seem  excessively  minute  and  over-refined ; 
that  the  language  which  she  employs  is  not  that  of  ordinary 
life,  and  must  be  a  naked  and  lifelesss  thing  to  him,  who  has 
not  himself  known  the  thoughts  which  the  words  describe. 
When,  then,  the  spiritualist  will  have  no  other  than  what  he 
terms  vital  metaphysics,  i.  e.,  a  philosophy  which  employs  a 
diction,  which  will  waken  the  intellect  by  its  electric  impulses, 
and  stir  the  emotions,  and  is  in  no  way  contrasted  with  a 
style  that  is  concerned  with  the  realities  of  nature,  rather  than 
the  names  of  science,  he  demands  an  impossibility.  He 
even  seeks  an  element,  the  very  presence  of  which  proves 
the  metaphysics  to  be,  at  best,  but  very  general,  and,  perhaps, 
very  superficial  philosophizing.  Science  in  all  her  depart- 
ments, and;  most  of  all,  mental  science,  begins  with  abstraction. 
Her  very  first  effort  is  to  give  generic  names — names  which 
must  be  divested  of  that  interest  which  pertains  to  the  picture 
language  of  the  senses.  As  she  prosecutes  her  work,  one 
of  her  highest  attainments  is  to  keep  to  her  terminology  with 
a  severe  precision,  and  to  guard  it  with  a  determined  caution  ; 
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and  on  this  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  her  continued  progress 
and  her  successful  achievements. 

Were  we  in  a  word  to  speak  of  our  spiritualists  as  philo- 
sophers, we  should  say  that  they  are  in  danger,  while  de- 
claiming against  the  superficial  and  sensual  philosophy  which 
prevails,  oi  becoming  themselves  more  superficial,  by  adopt- 
ing the  dicta  of  their  favorite  authors,  with  too  little  severity 
of  thinking  of  their  own.  While  they  claim  independen?;e  of 
thought,  they  may  find  themselves  hanging  with  a  servile  de- 

I)endence  on  the  writings  of  their  own  inspiring  genius,  or 
coking  back  with  an  awful  reverence  on  something  admira- 
bly profound  in  the  past  which  yet  is  in  nothing  admirable 
except  for  its  obscurity.  While  they  propose  to  themselves 
a  course  of  scientific  pursuit  which  shall  be  continually  pro- 
gressive, they  need  to  see  to  it,  lest  they  are  revolving  in  the 
same  charmed  circle  of  sounding  words,  and  incomprehensi- 
ble yet  lofty  phraseology,  and  making  progress  only  as  they 
drive  on  in  greater  familiarity  with  the  same  recurring  round. 
There  is  a  danger,  lest  interpretation  should  usurp  the  place 
of  reasoning,  and  the 'admiration  with  which  they  dwell  upon 
the  mythi  of  Plato,  or  the  effort  with  which  they  labor  to  put 
some  comprehensible  meaning  into  the  sayings  "hard  to.be 
understood"  of  Coleridge  or  Schelling,  should  be  mistaken 
for  the  clear  yet  penetrating  gaze  by  which  true  science  sees 
into  the  life  of  things,  and  wrests  from  Nature  the  secret  of 
her  mystery.  To  our  view,  many  of  these  professed  spirit- 
ualists appear  to  be  an  earnest  group  of  disciples  lingering  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  science,  who  are  ever  pointing 
with  a  fervent  admiration  to  the  mysterious  recesses  within, 
and  shuddering  with  a  holy  reverence  at  her  consecrated 
shrines  that  disclose  themselves  in  the  distance ;  ever  seeming 
to  be  just  about  to  enter,  but  never  crossing  the  threshold. 

We  have  contemplated  the  spiritualists  of  the  day,  so  far, 
as  philosophers.  But  they  present  themselves  in  another  at- 
titude. As  Theologians,  they  claim  unquestioned  merits,  and 
an  undisputed  superiority.  **  Our  mode  of  studying  truth, 
*ihey  tell  us,  "is  not  to  contemplate  her  in  the  lifeless  abstrac- 
tions, or  the  dim  and  dead  conceptions  through  which  alone 
she  reveals  herself  to  the  understanding,  but  in  the  living 
ideas,  with  which  she  ever  stands  before  the  Reason  in  her 
native  beauty  and  commanding  majesty.  The  arguments  by 
which  we  commend  her  to  others,  are  not  thosa  which  argue 
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with  the  intellect,  but  those  which  command  the  soul.  We 
wait  not  for  the  slow  and  sceptical  induction  of  the  doubting 
understanding,  but  we  possess  at  once  the  citadel  of  the 
heart.  We  degrade  not  truth  to  .the  attitude  of  a  suppliant 
entreating  for  admission,  but  we  gird  her  with  the  armor  of 
a  conqueror.  As  we  believe  that  there  are  mysteries  in 
science,  so  we  are  not  oflfended  at  mysteries  in  Theology, 
and-ihey  do  not  awaken  within  us  a  perpetual  struggle  be- 
tween our  philosophy  and  our  faith.  While  the  prevailing 
philosophy  leads  the  mind  away  from  faith,  ours  carries  us 
to  its  very  borders,  and  easily  blends  with  it,  so  that  we  can 
scarcely  discern  the  line  where  Science  terminates  and  Faith 
begins." 

jNatural  Theology,  as  an  independent  science,  with  its  own 
principles,  its  laws  of  evidence,  its  cautious  admissions,  in 
short,  in  all  its  researches  concerning  the  being  of  God,  its 
deductions  as  to  the  nature  of  man  and  his  hopes  and  fears, 
under  the  light  of  nature,  is  pronounced  a  useless  and  almost 
an  unchristian  science,  as  though  it  cast  implied  dishonor  on 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  to  meet  the  question  of  their  false- 
hood or  truth.  So  also  the  effort  to  reconcile  the  records  of 
science  with  the  page  of  revelation,  is  scouted  as  of  evil  ten- 
dency, as  iiaving  no  other  effect  than  to  place  Christianity  in 
a  false  position,  as  reduced  to  straits  in  her  defences,  rather 
than  as  demanding  to  be  obeyed.  All  this  apparatus  of  logic, 
and  this  cautious  nicety  of  investigation,  is  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless.  The  ideas  of  the  soul,  of  immortality,,  and  of 
God,  are  made  known  to  the  Reason,  and  the  Reason  com- 
mands the  man  to  receive  them  as  true.  So  also  Christian 
Truth  shines  by  its  own  light,  and  needs  only  to  be  seen 
by  a  spirit  rightly  attuned  to  be  believed. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  all  this  is  true.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  not  only  false,  but  fraught  with  evil,  not 
only  to  the  progress  of  the  intellect,  but  also  to  the  moral 
feelings  and  character.  If  nothing  more  were  intended  by  it 
than  that  the  moral  nature  in  man  is  to  be  recognized  in  all 
our  reasonings  concerning  God  and  his  government  over  man, 
and  that  it  should  ever  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest  dignity 
and  worth,  and  from  it  should  be  drawn  the  most  convincing 
arguments,  in  speculations  as  to  the  light  of  nature,  it  would 
not  only  be  true,  but  truth  of  the  highest  moment.  For  the 
lack  of  this  respect  to  conscience  in  man,  and  to  the  will  of 
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God  as  it  there  reveals  itself,  and  the  demands  of  God  as  he 
thus  makes  himself  heard  in  the  fears  of  conscience  unen- 
lightened, Natural  Theology  has  too  often,  not  to  say  more 
usually,  been  a  barren  and  unconvincing  speculation,  and  the 
defences  of  Christianity  which  rest  upon  it  have  been  tame 
and  powerless  in  their  reasonings,  and  often  impotent  in  their 
appeals.  Speculators  concerning  the  material  works  of  God, 
and  collators  of  evidences  from  profane  history,  have  seemed 
to  reason  as  if  theirs  were  the  arena  on  which  the  contest 
was  to  be  decided,  rather  than  by  reasonings  concerning  the 
soul  in  its  moral  constitution  and  wants,  and  the  government 
of  God  as  likely  to  meet  its  capacities  and  needs,  and  as  tend- 
ing to  perfect  this  his  noblest  work.  But  we  must  protest 
against  the  conclusion,  that  because  our  reasonings  in  Natu- 
ral Theology  and  in  the  defence  of  Christianity,  ought  to  take 
another  direction,  and  to  employ  the  most  effective  arguments, 
that  therefore  we  are  to  cease  to  reason  ;  or  that  because  the 
mind  of  man  will  respond  to  these  truths  when  made  to  see 
them,  that  therefore  tnere  is  no  need  that  they  be  set  before 
the  mind  by  a  process  of  severe  deduction,  and  driven  home 
by  an  irresistible  logic. 

But  when,  asks  one,  "  Oh,  when  shall  Christianity  be 
regarded  as  proved?  After  eighteen  hundred  years,  is  it 
still  a  question  to  be  debated  ?  Must  it  again  and  again  be 
brought  into  the  lists  by  every  combatant,  who  in  this  way 
aspires  to  a  literary  reputation — who  takes  upon  himself  to 
affect  a  spurious  candor,  and  to  make  unauthorized  conces- 
sions, as  though  the  whole  defence  of  revealed  truth  had  been 
by  the  church  universal  committed  to  his  keeping  ?  How 
long  are  our  young  men  to  be  taught  that  nothing  has  yet 
been  settled — that  all  established  opinions  are  fetters  upon 
the  human  mind,  or  that  a  standing  miracle  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies is  to  be  called  in  question  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion ?  Oh,  when  shall  that  truly  believing  age  fully  come, 
when  we  shall  have  again  a  teaching,  and  not  merely  a  rea- 
soning church — cultivating  a  believing  spirit,  and  laying  so 
deep  the  foundations  of  faith,  that  the  after  structure  of  human 
science  shall  not  disturb  them,  without  wrenching  away  all 
that  imparts  vigor  to  the  intellect,  or  life  to  the  affections  ?" 

To  the  tnith  involved  in  these  inquiries  we  heartily  respond 
— in  its  quackery  and  confusion  of  error  with  truth  we  have 
not  so  entire  a  sympathy.     Never  will  the  necessity  cease 
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for  a  reasoning  church.  The  laws  of  God's  providence,  the 
conditions  of  man's  probation,  both  forbid  that  it  should.  So 
long  as  new  minds  shall  come  into  being,  and  must  go  through 
the  same  struggle  with  doubt  and  unbelief,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  discipline  and  trial  allotted  to  man's  depravity  and 
weakness,  so  long  will  their  teachers  need  to  meet  them  with 
convincing  logic — so  long  will  their  sluggish  torpor  need  ,to 
be  awakened  by  giving  life  to  the  intellect,  so  long  will  it  be 
requited  to  tear  them  from  their  refuges  of  lies,  that  the  truth 
be  armed  with  convincing  light  and  resistless  energy.  As 
long  as  each  successive  generation  shall  grow  up  from  igno- 
rance to  knowledge,  and  grope  its  way  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  shake  off  the  envelopments  of  its  unexpanded, 
blinded  energies,  into  the  clearness  of  well  established  con- 
victions, and  the  firmness  of  undoubting  faith,  so  long  must 
the  truth  be  sustained  by  argument,  and  that  argiunent  be 
set  home  to  the  intellect,  and  through  the  intellect  to  the 
conscience  of  man.  Error,  too,  will  be  ever  awake ;  and  if, 
through  a  pious  dread  of  calling  in  question  the  claims  of  re- 
ligion, or  the  vague  pretensions  of  a  confident  philosophy, 
the  believer  ceases  to  reason,  error  will  not.  The  aspects 
and  arguments  of  Error  will  change  with,  each  changing  age. 
From  each  advancing  science,  from  the  fickle  and  capricious 
phases  of  a  morbid  literary  taste,  she  will  derive  new  argu- 
ments, and  cast  up  new  defences  ;  and  if  Truth  will  only  let 
ter  defences  alone,  and  proclaim  herself  of  the  celestial  em- 
pire, she  will  be  as  well  satisfied  as  the  English  are  with  each 
new  issue  of  contemptuous  bravado  from  Pekiw. 

Nor  is  it  desirable  that  this  necessity  for  a  reasoning  church 
should  terminate.  When  its  teachers  imagine  that  that  time 
has  come,  then  will  they  sink  into  sluggish  and  animalized 
torpor,  or  bask  in  the  luxurious  sunshine  of  spiritual  quiet- 
ism, or  amuse  themselves  in  literary  trifling,  or  forge  and  hurl 
anathemas  for  those  who  dare  to  knock  about  their  ears  any 
of  the  mistaken  and  defenceless  outworks  of  their  Faith. 
Then,  too,  will  their  disciples  yield  a  supine  and  tame  sub- 
mission to  church  authority,  or  a  lifeless  faith  to  the  dogmas 
of  ^n  orthodoxy  out-worn  and  dead,  instead  of  resorting  for 
themselves  to  the  living  word,  to  learn  the  will  of  God  from 
his  own  mouth,  not  only  awed  but  quickened  by  the  respon- 
sibility under  which  they  reason,  as  they  know  it  is  for  their 
lives.    The  moment  that  the  church  ceases  to  be  a  rea30# 
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ing  church,  that  moment  does  she  cast  forth  the  element 
which  marks  the  character  of  Protestantism.  For  Protestantism 
has  been  what  she  is,  by  her  logical  and  instructive  ministry, 
and  by  the  quickening  energies  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  they 
have  reasoned  out  of  it  to  the  aroused  understandings  of  their 
flocks.  Thus  only  have  they  made  the  people  what  they 
are,  possessed  of  a  manly  growth  and  an  independent  life — 
men  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  within  them, 
and  in  their  turn  instructors  of  their  own  households,  and  hold- 
ers forth  of  the  word  of  life  unto  all.  The  instant  that  this 
is  to  ceaso,  and  the  intellect  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught  is  no 
longer  tasked  and  aroused  that  faith  and  hope  may  also  live, 
then  let  him  who  was  appointed  a  teacher  turn  a  priest,  and 
as  the  intellect  is  stupified,  let  him  dazzle  and  amuse  tlie 
senses  ;  and  in  token  of  the  change  which  is  to  come  upon 
his  flock,'  let  him  turn  his  back  upon  them  in  the  ministration 
of  the  sanctuary;  Let  those,  also,  who  find  it  easier  to  be- 
lieve, than  to  know  why  they  believe,  and  to  give  a  reason 
for  their  faith  to  others,  rather  by  bold  and  vague  generalities 
than  by  clear  and  progressive  reasonings,  understand  where 
their  aflSnities  connect  them.  If  they  want  a  believing  church, 
there  is  one  at  Rome,  with  a  branch  at  Oxford,  \^hich,  the 
last  especially,  grieved  at  the  unbelieving  spirit  of  .the  age, 
and  with  the  progress  of  reasoning  without,  urges  itself  to 
more  daring  heroics  in  faith,  as  the  rude  and  glaring  light 
drives  into  remoter  darkness  the  birds  of  night,  disturbed  in 
their  dim  retreat.  Nothing  should  be  less  surprising  iliBXi 
the  tendency  of  this  undefined  and  morbid  spiritualism,  to 
those  churches  in  which  authority  is  the  prevaiHng  element, 
in  which  faith  is  nourished  rather  by  the  impressive  solemni- 
ty of  sensible  rites,  than  by  that  animated  and  convincing 
reasoning  which  sways  the  man.  It  is  natural  that  the  con- 
fusion of  thought  with  which  it  is  often  accompanied,  with 
its  morbid  aspirations  after  the  high  and  holy,  and  its  desire 
to  rest  upon  fixed  belief,  without  that  expense  of  thought 
which  the  nature  of  things  requires,  has  led  some  of  its  dis- 
ciples who  had  been  nurtured  in  a  communion  more  purely 
Protestant,  to  seek  a  rest  and  refuge  under  the  authority  of 
prelacy,  where  the  thinking  has  been  done  up  in  past  gene- 
rations, and  faith  may  occupy  all  the  energies  of  the  man. 

"But the  moral  and  religious  tendency  of  spiritualism  is 
still  most  happy,  and  especially  needed  in  an  age  of  prevalent 
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Hnbelief."  We  are  aware  that  it  commends  itself  to  the  fa- 
Tor  of  many  men  of  refined  sensibilities  and  high  moral 
feeling,  as  springing  from  a  devout  dnd  believing  spirit  in 
those  who  originate  it,  and  as  suited  to  exert  a  healthful  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  those  who  adopt  it.  To  it, 
therefore,  they  give  their  adhesion  and  their  sympathy,  as 
men  of  taste  and  of  piety,  rather  than  as  philosophers.  We 
have  naught  to  affinn  against  the  moral  elevation  and  amiable 
feelings  of  many  who  are  ardently  enlisted  in  its  favor,  nor 
do  we  care  to  offend  the  enthusiasm  for  good,  of  any  right- 
hearted  man.  But  our  convictions,  and  our  observation,  too, 
conapel  us  to  say,  that  this  indiscriminate  admiration  of 
whatever  tends  tojaithy  this  seeking  to  believe  without  the 
clear  and  rigid  insight  into  the  grounds  of  what  we  be- 
lieve, is  far  from  tending  wholly  to  moral  or  religious 
good'.  Nor  is  it,  as  a  token  of  eood  in  character,  worth 
so  much  as  it  often  passes  for.  Often,  very  often,  the  very 
seal  for  faith  signifies  simply  this — that  there  is  less  of  calm 
conviction  and  of  firm  reliance,  than  there  is  of  a  perturbed 
desire  after  more,  which  calls  upon  the  will  to  supply  what 
is  lacking  in  the  intellect  and  heart.  So,  instead  of  the  soul 
which  is  fixed  and  at  peace  because  it  has  proved  and  under- 
stands its  foundations,  there  is  the  pretension  and  cant  of  a 
school,  and  the  being  certain  merely  for  the  comfort  of  cer- 
tainty. This  is  Wgotry — it  is  not  faith — no  matter  with 
what  literary  accomplishments  it  is  associated,  or  with  what 
intellectual  grace,  or  with  what  words  or  songs  of  pious 
fervor.  It  is  wiljful — defending  its  position  to  itself,  be- 
cause it  has  taken  it,  and  repelling  others  that  it  may  be 
let  alone  to  enjoy  it.  True,  while  it  is  cloistered  in  the 
schools,  or  buoyed  up  by  the  consenting  sympathies  of  an 
admiring  clique  of  like-minded  spirits,  or  nursed  in  the  arti- 
ficial air  of  affected  sentiment,  it  will  be  confident  to  itself, 
and  scornful  and  repellant  to  the  last  degree,  to  those  who 
differ.  But  let  it  be  summoned  to  endure  the  severer  strug- 
gles of  life,  or  to  grapple  with  its  sterner  duties,  or  to  biing 
out  its  own  faith  into  collision  with  the  opposing  faith  of  ano- 
ther,— let  it  measure  itself  with  the  brawny  strength  of  some 
coarse  but  intellectual  assailant,  or  face  the  sneer  of  some 
rude  scoffer  or  some  discerning  sceptic,  and  the  trial  will 
not  only  detect  intellectual  incapacity,  but  uncover  a  moral 
weakness ;  and  as  doubt  and  despair  rush  thickly  in  upon 
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the  soul,  it  win  see  that  pretension  to  faith  in  excess,  is 
not  faith,  and  the  cant  about  believing,  is  not  believing.  By 
such  a  trial  is  it  shown  that  Truth  is  the  only  food  of  faith; 
and  the  more  clearly  Truth  is  seen,  and.  the  more  distinctly 
is  it  held  in  the  method  of  its  proof,  the  deeper  downward 
does  Faith  strike  its  roots,  and  the  fairer,  and  richer,  and 
mor3  abundant  are  the  fruits  which  she  yields  in  profit  to 
man,  and  in  honor  to  God.  So,  too,  is  the  weakness  of  this 
affected  Faith  made  manifest,  as  she  sinks  for  a  time  in  des- 
pondency, because  her  cherished  arguments,  and  high  pre-^ 
tensions,  and  accustomed  plaudits,  are  gone,  and  she  finds 
herself  compelled  to  meet  argument  with  dogmatism,  and  to 
bestow  her  splenetic  contempt  upon  the  adversary  whom  she 
cannot  face.  Happy  if  the  consequence  be  not  a  misanthro- 
pic and  moody  anger  with  the  vulgar  herd,  and  a  hasty 
abandonment  of  the  defence  of  truth,  because  they  are  too 
obtuse  to  be  moved  by  the  high  and  spiritual  arguments  of  a 
transcendentalizing  theology.  "  He  who  begins  by  loving 
Christianity  better  than  the  truth,  will  pi*oceed  by  loving  Ins 
own  sect  or  church  better  than  Christianity,  and  end  in  loving* 
himself  better  than  all.'* 

Not  such  has  been  the  faith  of  the  real  martyrs  to  princi- 
ple, in  church  and  state.  They  who  have  faced  danger  with 
that  high  minded  peace,  which  was  too  calm  to  'Scoff  or 
dogmatize,  they  wno  have  bled  upon  the  scaffold  of  mart3nrei} 
patriotism,  or  have  been  burned  in  the  fires  of  Christian 
piety,  have  been  made  of  other  stuff  than  this.  They  have 
acted  no  heroics  in  sentiment  or  profession,  but  have  been 
truly  heroes.  They  saw  the  truth  in  her  deep  and  strong 
foundations,  upon  them  rested  their  souls,  with  all  the  energy 
of  men  convinced,  and  for  the  truth  they  cared  not  if  they 
were  called  to  die.  We  would  not  then  cultivate  faith  for 
the  sake  of  faith,  for  then  do  we  turn  spiritual  mountebanks, 
and  actors,  and  are  in  danger  of  doing  mockery  to  the  holiest 
thing,  but  we  would  that  she  should  be  nurtured  by  the  truths 
her  vital  element  and  her  appropriate  life. 

Of  the  influence  of-  spiritualism  upon  scientific  theology, 
and  upon  students  in  theology,  we  shall  offer  a  word.  When 
it  proposes  to  relieve  metaphysical  theology  of  the  standing 
objection,  which  is  sometimes  so  eloquently  urged ;  that  it  is 
unfavorable  to  spiritual  culture,  we  reply  with  all  due  respect 
to  those  who  bring  the  charge,  that  it  is  the  merest  humbug- 
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For  it  is  plaini  that  every  theologian  must  hare  his  tneta* 
physics,  and  cannot  advance  an  inch  without  them.  He  who 
urges  the  objection,  therefore,  can  onl^  mean  by  it,  that  those 
who  go  more  deeply  into  metaphysics  than  himself,  incur 
this  danger.  To  allow  the  objection,  then,  would  be  to  give 
license  to  every  theologian  to  speak  ill  of  the  piety  of  his 
neighbor,  who  is  blessed  with  a  higher  capacity  than  himself 
or  who  has  more  diligence  to  use  it  faithniUy. 

But  did  the  charge  lie  against  the  common  metaphysics^  it 
wouldequally  hold  against  those  called  transcendental.  As  far 
as  they  are  scientific,  so  far  are  they  metaphysieal,  and  of 
course,  will  harden  the  heart  and  dry  up  the  soul.  As  far  as 
they  are  meditations,  and  poetiy,  and  praise,  so  far  are  they 
an  ill-assorted  mixture  to  the  man  wno  would  desire  with 
Baxter,  that  his  intellect  should  "  abhor  confusion."  How- 
ever splendid  and  elevating  they  may  be  in  their  place,  that 
place  is  not  upon  the  page  of  science. 

But  they  are  friendly  to  theology,  as  they  see  mysteries 
in  nature^  and  of  course  are  not  offended  at  mysteries  in  reli- 
gion. And  what  philosophy  does  not  see  mysteries  in 
nature  ?  What  science  that  is  true  to  the  reality  of  things, 
does  not  acknowledge  truths  behind  which  she  cannot  go—* 
first  truths,  which,  as  they  explain  other  truths,  cannot  them- 
selves be  explained,  but  must  be  received  ?  Surely  there  are 
mysteries  enough  in  nature  without  creating  new  ones  to  try 
the  faith  of  the  philosopher  upon,  so  that  when  he  comes  to 
theology  he  may  swallow  not  only  mysteries  but  absurdities. 
Better  at  once  adopt  the  sage  conclusion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brown;  ^'Methinks  there  be  not  impossibilities  enough  in 
religion  for  an  active  faith  ;  the  deepest  mysteries  ours  con- 
tains, have  not  only  been  illustrated,  but  maintained  by  syllo- 
gism and  the  rule  of  reason.  I  love  to  lose  myself  in  a  mys- 
tery, to  pursue  my  reason  to  an  'O  Altitudo!'  'Tis  my 
solitary  recreation  to  pose  my  lipprehension  with  those 
involved  enigmas  and  riddles  of  the  trinity,  with  incarnation 
and  resurrection.  I  can  answer  all  the  objections  of  Satan 
and  my  rebellious  reason,  with  that  odd  resolution  I  learned 
of  TertuUian :  *  Certum  est  quia  impossibile  est.* " 

As  far  as  this  spiritualism  raises  expectations  which  it  is 
sure  to  disappoint,  and  carries  the  mind  away  from  the  humbler 
course  of  severe  and  cautious  thinking,  and  intoxicates  it  with 
expectations,  that  some  potent  mystery  is  wrapt  in  its  pe 
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culiar  terminology,  which  is  altogether  unlike  the  truths 
which  the  English  tongue  has  ever  been  able  to  grasp  or  to 
utter,  or  which  the  English  mind  has  ever  brought  within  the 
field  of  its  view, — so  far  is  it  certain  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  mortifying  disappointment,  when  it  has  wandered  its  per- 
plexed rounds — and  finished  the  last  of  the  splendid  series  of 
the  mysteries  of  initiation,  and  as  the  result  finds  itself,  with 
time  misapplied,  with  an  intellect  undisciplined,  with  princi- 
ples of  philosophizing  unhinged,  and  a  scheme  of  philosophy 
which  promised  every  thing,  either  as  yet  half  compassed,  or 
when  gained,  no  other  and  no  better  than  what  might  have 
been  had,  without  these  weary  years  of  confused  and  vexing 
toil.  To  all,  over  whom  we  have  influence,  we  would  say, 
read,  study,  and  ponder  these  writers  as  much  as  you  will ; — 
used  ariglit,  they  will  reward  you  well.  But  let  them  not 
lead  you  captive  as  partisans,  you  know  not  why,  blinded  and 
wilful. 

As  far  as  this  spiritualism  prepares  the  way  by  its  figments 
and  words,  which  pass  for  things,  for  the  reveries  of  panthe- 
ism, and  either  by  its  modes  of  reasoning  or  the  factitious 
influence  of  its  splendid  names,  imparts  a  spirit  equally  for- 
eign to  science,  to  piety  and  to  sense — the  desire  to  astonish 
the  vulgar  by  dragging  from  the  rotting  heap  of  ancient  here- 
sies some  transcendental  or  quietistic  vagary — ^so  far  will  it 
curse  the  church,  and  cause  sadly  to  err  and  more  sadly  to 
sufier  its  deluded  victims.  Let  those  who  would  put  them- 
selves to  school  to  all  that  passes  under  the  name  of  spiritual- 
ism, even  in  the  evangelical  church,  mere  tyros  in  science 
and  theology,  look  well  to  the  spirit  which  they  raise,  and  see 
that  they  forget  not  the  ipcantation  by  which  he  is  to  be 
laid. 

But  it  is  time  we  had  concluded.  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  we  proposed  to  consider  the  scientific  grounds  of  this 
philosophy.  That  promise  we  hope  to  redeem  at  some  future 
opportunity.  We  aare  not  now  longer  trespass  on  their  pa- 
tience. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 
Biblical  Researches'  in  Palestine. 

'First  Supplsmikt. 
By  Edward  Robiiuoii,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Bib.  Lit.  Union  Theol.  Seminary,  New  York. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  it 
was  stated)  that  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith  was  about  to  return  to  his 
station  at  Beirut,  taking  with  him  instruments  of  the  best  kind 
in  order  to  verify  our  former  observation^r,  and  prosecute 
further  researches  in  parts  of  the  country  not  visited  by  us ; 
and  that  I  hoped  to  be  the  medium  of  communicating  his 
subsequent  observations  to  the  public.  Mr.  Smith's  return 
took  place  in  April,  1841  ;  but  the  state  of  confusion  and  an- 
archy and  war  since  existing  in  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
adjacent  regions,  by  which  the  mission  has  of  course  been 
greatly  affected,  has  also  hitherto  cut  off  all  opportunity  for 
travelling  and  personal  observation  on  his  part.  The  scenes 
of  desolation  and  bloodshed  which  have  passed  in  the  interval 
before  the  eyes  of  the  missionaries,  have  been  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Smith  and  others  in  their  letters,  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  particularly  in 
the  numbers  for  May  and  June,  1842. 

In  the  mean  time,  others  have  been  doing  the  work  of  sur- 
veying the  Holy  Land  much  more  extensively,  and  perhaps 
more  effectually,  than  could  in  any  case  have  been  done  by 
a  single  individual.  It  may  be  recollected,  that  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  fleet  from  the  coast  of  Svrialatein 
1840,  a  corps  of  engineers,  all  picked  men,  were  left  behind, 
in  order  to  make  a  military  survey  of  the  country  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  Three  officers,  Majors  Robe,  Scott,  and 
Wilbraham,  were  constantly  occupied  in  making  surveys  in 
all  quarters ;  and  in  the  southern  part,  Lieut.  Symonds  car- 
ried a  series  of  triangles  over  the  greater  portion  of  Judea  and 
the  country  around  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  including  lines  of 
altitudes  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lake 
of  Tiberias.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  are  members  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  ;  and  when  the  Eng- 
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lish  goyernment  shall  have  made  the  use  it  chooses  of  the 
results  of  their  labors,  it  is  understood  that  they  will  be  given 
to  the  world. 

The  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  English  officers 
and  the  American  missionaries  was  of  the  most  friendly  cha- 
racter; and  the  former  often  communicated  to  Mr.  Smith 
so  much  of  their  observations  as  was  compatible  with  their 
confidential  duty  to  their  own  government.  From  one  of 
them,  Major  Robe,  he  received  a  written  communication  re- 
specting the  country  around  Merj  'AyCkn  and  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan,  accompanied  by  a  sketch-map  ;  and  another  of 
them,  Lieut.  Symonds,  gave  him  the  exactjesult  of  his  mea- 
surements to  determine  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  documents  are  now  in  my  hands.  Besides  these,  Mr. 
Smith  has  also  transmitted  several  letters  directed  to  him  from 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  one  of  the  American  missionaries, 
who  spent  the  last  winter  at  Jerusalem,  and  while  there  took 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  several  inquiries,  which  Mr. 
Smith  and  myself  could  only  begin.  The  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations, as  well  as  the  communications  of  the  English  engi- 
neers, are  of  sufficient  importance,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be 
.  laid  in  detail  before  the  public. 

The  prospect  in  respect  to  future  observations,  is  at  present 
gloomy.  The  corps  of  engineers  was  withdrawn  near  the 
close  of  the  last  year,  1841 ;  and  what  is  yet  to  be  learned, 
must  be  gathered  up  by  individual  enterprise  and  opportunity. 
To  this  the  confusion  and  anarchy  and  insecurity,  which 
now  prevail  among  the  people,  present  a  formidable  obs,tacle. 
In  February  last,  Mr.  Smitn  wrote  as  follows ;  and  the  state 
of  things  has  not.yet  changed  for  the  better  : 

"  Palestine  is  now  in  too  disturbed  a  state  to  allow  of  much 
traveUing  ;  and  I  have  no  hope  of  its  being  much  better  while 
this  [Turkish]  government  remains.  It  is  a  most  wretched 
system  of  fanaticism,  corruption,  oppression  and  anarchy.  I 
fear  we  must  wait  till  another  revolution,  before  doing  much 
more  towards  biblical  research  in  the  country." 

BASIN   OP  EL-HTJLEH   AND   ITS   VICINITY. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  we  were  prevented  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Druzes  from  prosecuting  our  intended  journey 
by  the  Lake  el-Hiileh  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  to  Da- 
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mascus;  and  obtained  a.  view  of  the  lake  and  region  round 
about  only  ftom  el-Ben!t,  a  high  point  a  short  distance  north 
of  Safed.*  Our  subsequent  route  from  Safed  to  Tyre  left 
also  the  country  upon  the  Lit&ny,  from  the  Buk&'a  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tibnin,  still  unexplored.  It  is  just  these  districts, 
including  the  intervening  tract  of  Merj  'Ayiin,  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  sketch-map  of  Major  Robe.  The  route  of  that 
officer  from  Beiriit  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  M.  Ber- 
tou,  in  1838  ;  by  way  of  Deir  el-Kamr,  el-Mukht&ra,  Jezzin 
and  the  Jisr  Burghuz,  or  bridge  over  the  Lit&ny,  to  H&sbeiya 
and  BItni&s ;  thence  across  the  Merj  el-Hi^leh  (Meadow  of 
the  HMeh)  to  Kedes,  the  ancient  Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  on  the 
western  hills ;  and  so  to  Safed.  After  visiting  the  high  range 
of  mountains  between  Safed  and  the  plain  of  'Akka,  he  ex- 
amined the  country  along  our  rout6  from  Safed  by  Bint 
Jebeil  to  TibnSn  and  the  Jisr  Kakhieh ;  proceeded  thence  to 
the  great  castle  esh-Shukif ;  and,  returning  part  of  the  way, 
followed  the  usual  track  by  Mus&ra  and  Bablieh  to  Sidon. 
On  his  map  the  positions  of  the  principal  places  are  laid  down 
according  to  their  proper  relative  bearings  with  each  other 
and  with  the  magnetic  north  ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  distances, 
be  had  no  other  criterion  to  judge  by,  than  the  time  accurate- 
ly noted. 

Form  of  the  Lake  eUHikleh. — As  we  saw  this  lake  from 
the  high  ground  at  el-Benit,  the  intervening  tract  of  lower  ta- 
ble land  hid  from  our  view  its  south-western  shores,  and 
caused  it  to  appear  almost  as  a  triangle;  the  northern  part 
.being  far  the  broadest.!  It  turns  out  that  this  is  nearly  its 
true  form ;  or  rather,  the  map  of  Maj.  Robe  gives  to  it  in 
some  degree  the  shape  of  a  pear ;  the  largest  projection,  how- 
ever, being  on  the  north-western  part. 

Sources  of  the  Jordan. — These  are  treated  of,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  ancient  writers  and  modern  travellers,  in  the 
Biblical  Researches,  Vol.  II f.  pp.  347 — 354.  Two  separate 
streams  of  considerable  magnitude  are  there  said  to  enter  the 
lake  el-Huleh  from  the  north,  each  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  others.  The  easlernmost  of  these  two 
8tre,ams,  with  its  two  sources,  one  at  B^ni^s,  and  the  other  at 


mtm 


*  See  Bibl.  Res.  in  Palest.  III.  p.  339  sq. 
t  Ibid.  p.  339. 
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Tell  eUK&dy,  is  the  Jordan  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  westernmost  stream,  which  is  longer  and  larger,  is  re* 
presented  as  formed  by  the  union  of  the  river  of  H&sbeiya, 
issuing  from  the  Waxly  et-Teim,  and  another  stream  from 
Merj  'Ayftn,* 

The  statement  thus  ventured,  that  the  two  main  streams 
enter  the  lake,  or  at  least  its  marshes,  separately,  was  not  re- 
garded as  being  fully  ascertained;  it  was  made  on  the 
strength  of  various  circumstances  ;  for  there  was  then  no  bet- 
ter positive  authority  for  it  than  Bucl&ingham,  who,  at  the 
same  time  speaks  of  another  imaginary  lake,  north  of  the 
Hiileh.  It  is  highly  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
map  of  Maj.  Robe  fully  sustains  the  position  there  taken. 
It  exhibits  the  two  main  streams  as  flowing  separately,  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  quite  through  the  marshes  into  the 
lake  itself. 

The  stream  from  Merj  'Ayftn  was  inserted  on  our  map  in 
accordance  with  Seetzen's  map,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Smith,  who  travelled  through  that  district  in  May,  1 836.  Mr. 
S.  speaks  of  it  expressly  as  draining  the  district  of  Merj 
'Ayfin.f  But  the  stream  does  not  appear  on  the  map  of  Maj. 
Robe,  nor  on  that  of  Bertou.  This,  at  first  view  is  smgular ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  the  district  of  Merj  'Ayiin  was  often 
described  to  me  by  my  fellow-traveller,  as  a  beautiful,  fertile, 
and  well- watered  plain.  But  he  and  Seetzen  were  there  early 
in  the  season,  when  the  surplus  waters  flowed  off  to  join  the 
river  of  H&sbeiya  ;  while  Maj.  Robe  and  Bertou  saw  it  only 
in  August,  when  the  beats  of  summer  had  dried  up  the 
waters,  leaving  probably  only  the  gravelly  bed  of  a  winter 
brook.  Instead  of  this,  Maj^  Robe's  map  nas  a  small  stream 
not  mentioned  by  any  traveller,  lying  half  way  between  the 
branch  from  Tell  el-fcWy  and  the  river  of  H^sbeiya,  and 
flowing  into  the  latter. 

The  two  large  fountains,  'Ain  el-Mell3Lhah,  and  'Ain  Be- 
Ult,  on  the  western  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Hfileh,:|:  are  given 
by  Maj.  Robe  ;  and  also  four  smaller  fountains  and  brooks 
farther  north. 


•  Bibl.  Res.  IH.  p.  353. 
t   Ibid.  App.  p.  135. 
t  Ibid.  p.  341,  App.  135. 
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Course  of  the  Litdny, — The  course  of  this  river  from  the 
Jisr  Burghtiz  to  the  vicinity  of  Tibnin,  has  not  before  been 
explored,  and  is  marked  as  uncertain  on  our  map,  and  on  that 
of  JBerghaus.  It  was  only  known,  that  the  stream  winds 
through  a  gorge  among  the.  mountains,  often  between  preci- 
pices, which  are  sometimes  of  great  height.  Maj.  Robe  was 
able  to  overlook  the  whole  of  the  portion  thus  unknown,  and 
has  represented  it  on  his  anap.  Only  one  bridge  over  the 
Lit&ny,  the  Jisr  fiurghuz,  was  known  to  us  in  the  mountains ; 
but  the  map  exhibits  three,  viz.  Jisr  Burghuz,  on  the  north 
of  Merj  'Ay<in  ;  Jisr  el-Hardely,  west  by  north  of  Merj  'Ayftn 
on  the  direct  route  from  B&ni&s  to  Sidon  ;  and  Jisr  Kakhieh, 
north  of  Tibnin.  The  district  of  Merj  'Ayftn  itself,  on  Maj, 
Robe's  map,  assumes  an  oval  shape,  the  longest  diameter  be- 
ing from  In.  to  S. 

Position  of  the  Castle  esh-Shu/Af. — Here,  unfortunately, 
both  the  map  and  the  text  of  the  Researches  require  an  im- 
portant correction.  We  saw  this  castle  at  a  distance,  on  our 
route  from  Safed  to  Tyre,  when  near  Hadd^ta,  in  the  region 
of  Tibnin.  It  there  bore  N.  40°  E.,  at  the  distance  of  sever- 
al hours.*  This  of  course  gave  us  no  clue  to  its  precise  po- 
sition, which  had  to  be  made  out  from  other  sources.  Mr. 
Smith  had  mentioned,  that  he  had  formerly  seen  the  castle, 
when  crossing  the  Lit&ny  by  the  Jisr  Burghtiz  ;  and  I  had 
then  received  the  wrong  impression,  that  it  was  situated  near 
that  bridge.  Mr.  Buckingham  also,  in  passing  from  B&nifts 
to  Sidon,  crossed  abridge  over  the  LitSiny,  near  which,  he 
says,  on  the  hill  above,  was  the  castle  esh-Shuklf.t  As  we 
then  knew  of  only  the  bridge  Jisr  Burghuz  in  this  region,  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  to  suppose  that  Mr.  B.  referred  to  this 
latter ;  and  the  position  of  the  castle  was  laid  down  accord- 
ingly .|     But  it  now  turns  out,  that  the  fortress  is  situated 


♦  fbid.  III.  p.  376. 

t  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  407. 

i  1  am  not  sure,  after  all,  which  bridge  it  was  that  Bucking- 
ham crossed.  One  would  naturally  suppose  it  to  be  the  Jisr 
el-Hardely,  which  is  on  the  more  direct  route  from  B&nilks  to  Si 
don ;  and  then  his  remark  as  to  the  nearness  of  the  castle 
would  be  correct.  But  he  says,  that  in  one  hour  after  crossing 
t^e  bridge,  he  passed  another  stream,  the  Jerma,  and  then,  in 
half  an  hour,  he  came  to  the  village  Jerma.    Now,  on  Maj 
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just  below  the  bridge  el-Haidely,  on  the  west  of  Merj  'Ayfin, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  more  south-westerly  than  its  po- 
sition on  our  map. 

I  must  therefore  do  Buxckhardt  the  justice,  to  take  back  a 
remark  made  in  correcting  an  error  in  his  bearing  of  the  cas- 
tle, as  seen  from  the  mountain  north  of  B&ni&s ;  its  true  bear- 
ing from  that  point  would  probably  be  about  W.  by  N.  as  he 
doubtless  intended  to  write  it.* 

DEPRBSSIOK   OF   THE   DEAD   SEA,    ETC. 

The  depression  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which 
now  turns  out  to  be  so  immense,  has  been  noticed  only  with- 
in the  last  five  years.  Lying  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  fifty  miles,  there 
appears  not  to  have  been  the  slightest  suspicion  in  by-gone 
centuries,  that  its  bed  was  not  higher  than  the  level  of  the  ad- 
jacent seas ;  although  from  several  points,  both  the  valley 
and  the  Mediterranean  were  alike  visible,  and  the  £gyptian 
climate  of  the  6h6r  might  easily  have  led  to  the  suggestion 
of  some  unusual  caijise. 

Nor  does  the  first  notice  of  this  depression  appear  to  have 
resulted  from  any  previous  suspicion  of  it.  In  March,  1837, 
Messrs.  Moore  and  Beke,  in  attempting  a  survey  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  were  led  to  make  observations  to  ascertain  its  level,  by 
means  of  the  boiling  point  of  water  ;  and  were  greatly  as- 
tonished at  the  result,  which  gave  a  depression  of  about  500 
English  feet  A  month  or  two  later,  Schubert's  barometri- 
cal measurement  gave  it  at  598.5  Paris  feet.  Jji  1838, 
Russegger,  and  also  Bertou,  made  it  out  by  the  barometer  to 
be  more  than  1300  Paris  feet.t 

The  measurements  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  by  Schubert 


Kobe's  map,  the  stream  Jerma  is  marked  about  an  hour  from 
Jisr  Burghuz,  but  enters  the  LitSlny  abftve  the  Jisr  el-Harde- 
ly  ;  while  the  village  Jerma  lies  on  the  route  from  Jisr  Bur- 
ghuz to  Sidon,but  not  on  that  from  Jisr  el-Hardely.  This  seems 
to  show,  that,  after  all,  Mr  Buckingham  must  have  crossed  the 
upper  bridge  at  Burghuz. 

♦  fiibl.  Res.  III.  p.  351,  note. 

t  Ibid.  11.  p.  222. 
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and  Bertou,  were  still  more  diverse  and  inconsistent  in  their 
results.  The  former  made  the  depression  of  that  lake  to  be 
535  Paris  feet,  only  65  feet  less  than  that  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
while  he  made  the  Jordan  at  the  bridge  just  south  of  the 
HCkleh  to  be  350  Paris  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  ;  a  dif- 
ference of  880  feet  in  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  !  Ber- 
tou gave  the  depression  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  at  about 
700  feet ;  and  that  of  the  Hftleh  itself  at  about  18  feet.* 

All  these  different  results  were  utterly  inconsistent  with 
each  other ;  and  in  some  respects  appeared  to  us  to  be  equal- 
ly so  with  the  nature  of  the  country.  I  therefore  ventured, 
in  1840,  to  suggest,  that  "so  great  is  the  uncertainty  in  all 
such  partial  measurements  and  observations,  (as  evinced  in 
the  like  case  of  the  Caspian  Sea,)  that  the  question  can  never 
be  decided  with  exactness,  until  the  intervening  country  shall 
have  been  surveyed,  and  the  relative  level  of  the  two  seas 
trigonometrically  ascertained.^f 

The  fulfilment  of  this  wish  was  nearer  at  hand  than  I  could 
then  anticipate.  It  was  accomplished  by  Lieut.  Symonds, 
in  1841 ;  and  a  slight  notice  of  his  results  was  laid  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  at  their  meeting 
January  24th,  1842;  from  which  an  erroneous  statement 
found  its  way  into  the  newspapers.  A  full  report  of  his 
measurements  and  calculations  was  afterwards  laid  before 
the  society  by  Lieut.  Symonds  himself ;  but  no  further  pub- 
lication appears  yet  to  have  been  made  respecting  them.  I 
therefore  subjoin  the  following  account,  transmitted  to  me  by 
Mr.  Smith  under  date  of  Feb.  7th,  1842. 

**  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  altitude  [depression] 
of  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  ascertained  by  exact  trigonometri- 
cal measurement.  Lieut.  Symonds,  of  the' British  Royal 
Engineers,  surveyed  the  greater  part  of  Judea,  and  the  region 
around  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  by  triangulation  ;  and  while 
doing  it,  carried  a  double  line  of  altitudes  from  the  sea  at 
Yafa  to  Neby  Samwil,  and  thence  another  double  line  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  He  found  the  latter  to  be  1337  fpet  below  the 
Mediterranean  !  By  similar  observations  he  ascertained  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  be  84  feet  below  the  Mediterranean. 


*  Bibl.  R«8.  II.  p.  595.  tlh.  p.  222. 
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These  numbers  he  gave  me  himself;  and  at  the  same  time 
showed  me  his  calculations." 

JERVSALEMr 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott  was  among  the  missionaries 
sent  out  to  Syria  in  1839.  He  remained  at  Beiriit ;  and 
during  the  bombardment  of  that  place  in  September,  1840, 
withdrew  with  the  Rev.  W.  Thomson  to  Cyprus  ;  whence, 
however,  they  returned  immediately  afterwards.  During  the 
following  year,  (1841,)  he  was  employed  at  Beiriit  and  in  the 
mountains ;  where  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  active  and 
keen  observer  of  men  and  things.  On  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber last,  he  arrived  in  the  Holy  City,  where  he  spent  the 
winter,  occupying  himself  with  missionary  labor,  and  at  the 
same  time  exploring  the  environs  and  antiquities  of  the 
place.  The  two  letters  now  in  my  hands,  from  him  to  Mr. 
Smith,  are  dated  Jan.  10th  and  25th,  1842 ;  and  serve  to  show, 
at  least,  that  the  first  six  weeks  of  hi^  sojourn  in  Jerusalem, 
were  not  passed  in  idleness. 

Ancient  Subterranean  Gateway  under  the  Mosk  eUAksa, 
— The  first  information  as  to  the  existence  of  this  gateway, 
as^  also  the  first  definite  account  of  the  adjacent  vaults  under 
the  area  of  the  Haram,  were  given  to  the  public  in  the  Bib- 
lical Researches,  from  the  statements  and  drawings  of  Mr. 
Catherwood.*  The  vaults,  indeed,  are  mentioned  by  Brei- 
denbach  and  Fabri  in  1483,  and  Baumgarten  in  1507 ;  and 
Maundrell  in  1697  relates,  that  he  saw  them  from  without, 
and  describes  them  as  consisting  of  two  aisles  extending  one 
hundred  feet  or  more  under  Mount  Moriah,  etc.f  But  how 
he  could  thus  have  seen  them  was  to  us  inexplicable ;  unless 
at  that  time  there  might  have  been  a  breach  in  the  wall. 
The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Wolcott's  letters,  go  to  clear 
up  the  whole  difficulty.  Under  date  of  Jan.  10th,  he  writes 
as  follows  : 

'*  On  reading  of  the  ancient  vaults  under  the  temple-area, 
(or  the  present  Haram,)  seen  by  Maundrell  and  other  early 
travellers  from  a  garden  within  the  city-wall  on  the  south,  I 


*  Bib.  Res.  I.  pp.  446—452. 

t  lb.  p.  446.  Maundrell's  Journey,  Lend.  1810,  p.  135. 
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felt  at  once  the  difficulty  suggested  by  Prof.  RobinsCMiy  from 
having  just  observed  the  extreme  solidity  and  antiquity  of  all 
the  lower  part  of  the  southern  wsdl  of  the  Haram  enclosed 
within  the  city^  I  visited  the  spot  again  soon  after,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  this  point.  It  is  obvious  that  the  wall 
lies  in  its  massive  original  strength,  unmoved  and  immovea- 
ble. At  the  point  where  the  city  wall  meets  it,  or,  rather, 
connecting  this  with  that  of  the  Uaram,  you  will  recollect,  is 
a  large  irregular  building,  now  unoccupied.*  Its  lower  rooms 
adjoining  the  garden  or  field  within  the  city,  are  accessible 
from  it.  I  entered  the  one  adjaceBt  to  the  Haram,  whose 
wall  forms  one  of  its  sides,  and  exhibits  the  same  appearance 
as  without;  excluding  up  to  this  point  the  supposition  of  any 
breach  in  it,  since  its  foundation. 

"  My  attention  was  now  arrested  by  another  object.  The 
aroh  which  forms  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  as  it  rises  from  its 
eastern  wall,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  floor,  cuts  off 
the  square  corner  of  a  sculptured  stone,  projecting  several 
inches  from  the  solid  wall  of  the  Haram,  with  its  side  and 
front  profusely  ornamented,  though  now  blackened.  It  struck 
me  at  once,  that  this  was  a  portion  of  the  ancient  gateway 
discovered  by  Mr.  Catherwood,  and  described  in  the  Re- 
searches, t 

''  I  now  went  round  by  St.  Stephen's  gate  to  examine  the 
spot  without  the  wall ;  remarking,  as  I  passed  the  Golden 
Gate,  that  the  architecture  which  I  had  just  seen  was  of  the 
same  florid  character*  I  found  a  room  in  the  exterior  build- 
ing, east  of  the  one  in  which  I  had  been,  the  entrances  to 
which  were  closed*  But  it  evidently  did  not  embrace  the 
whole  width  of  the  ancient  gateway,  the  eastern  part  of 
whose  ornamented  arch  with  other  relics,  still  remained  in  the 
wall  outside.  In  the  summit  of  this  arch  is  a  window,  which 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish  here  has  left  not  more  than  ten 
feet  above  the  ground.     I  climbed  up  to  this  window,  on  the 


*  Described  in  the  Bib.  Res.  as  a  low,  square  tower,  form- 
ing a  gateway  or  entrance  to  the  city,  now  closed.  Vol.  I. p.  387. 

t  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  in  like  manner 
noticed  this  sculptured  stones  but  as  we  then  had  no  suspi- 
cion  of  the  existence  of  the  gateway,  this  led  to  no  further 
results. — R« 
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wall,  and  looked  through  the  iron  grating.  I  found  inyself 
directly  oter  the  gate^  (of  over  the  eastern  part,  for  it  was 
double^)  and  the  broad  passage  [aisle]  leading  down  to  it,  ex* 
tending,  with  a  row  of  coluoins  in  the  middle,  as  far  as  I  could 
see.  I  observed  a  door  near  the  bottom  of  the  passage 
opening  lathe  east. 

''I  found  here,  unexpectedly,  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
which  I  had  felt.  Here  were  the  ^  vaults'  which  Maundrell 
saw.  They  could  have  been  no  other  ^  and  the  ^  two  aisles' 
of  these  and  their  general  appearance  accord  with  his  de*^ 
scription.  The  same  may,  perhaps,  be  aaid  of  the  other 
travellers  referred  to^  In  their  day,  the  outer  building  pro- 
bably did  not  exist ;  and  the  passage-way  was  visibie  from  an 
opening  in  the  Gity.*^ 

The  very  next  day,  Jan.  1 1th,  Mr.  Wolcott  again  visited^ 
with  Mr.  Tipping,  an  English  artist,  the  western  room  first 
above  described,  in  which  be  had  noticed  a  portion  of  the 
gateway  ;^  and  while  pursuing  their  examhiation,  diey-were 
enabled,  by  the  aid  of  a  Mussulman  boy,  to  obtain  access  to 
the  eastern  room  already  mentioned.  Here  they  very  unex- 
pectedly found  themselves  before  the  em  trance  of  the  western 
half  of  the  double  gateway,  which  opens  into  the  said  room. 
They  entered  the  avenue  under  the  Mosk,  and  traversed  its- 
aisles,  taking  then  but  a  cursory  view,  U»der  date  of  Jan.. 
26th,  Mr,  W.  writes  as  follows : 

"  I  have  again  visited  the  passage  and  gateway  under  the 
Haram  for  a  more  particular  examination.  The  evidences  of 
its  antiquity  are  unquestionable.  Connected  with  each  gate 
are  two  marble  Corinthian  columns,  indicating,  as  Dr.  R.  ha» 
observed,  a  Roman  origin  ;  and  there  are  also  work»  of  Sa- 
racenic work  of  a  still  later  date.  Buit  the  foundations  are 
Jewish ;  and  both  walls  of  the  passage  are  composed  m 
part  of  smooth,  bevelled  stones.  The  arches  are  of  hewn 
alone,  and  are  the  noblest  that  I  have  seen  in  the  country. 
As  I  walked  through  the  broad  aisles,  in  a  stillness  broken 
only  by  the  sound  of  my  footsteps,  it  was  a  thrilling  thought, 
that  I  was  treading  one  of  the  avenues  through  which  the 
tribes  had  pressed  to  the  temple,  I  seemed  to  see  the  throng 
of  worshippers,  and  to  hear  their  chant ;  *  I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  I 
will  pay  my  vows  now  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people,  in 
the  court  of  the  Lord's  house,  in  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Jeru- 
salem.   Praise  ye  the  Lord/ 
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^^  I  subsequently  visited  the  place  with  Mt.  Tipping,  who 
has  taken  an  accurate  drawing  of  it.  We  took  a  few  mea* 
surements.  The  bottom  of  the  passage  is  now  lower  than 
the  ground  without;  but  as  rubbish  has  collected  here,  it  must 
once  have  been  higher.*  Its  width  is  forty*two  feet ;  leavings 
^exclusive  of  the  columns  in  the  middle,  about  nineteen  feel 
for  each  aisle.  Between  the  gates  is  a  partition  extending 
ten  or  twelve  feet  within,  composed  of  stones  of  that  length 
and  of  ffreat  thickness ;  diat  of  one  which  we  measured  was 
four  and  a  half  feet.  The  two  longest  stones  which  I  saw^ 
were  in  one  of  the  side  walls,  each  thirteen  feet  in  length  and  ' 
bevelled.  The  first  column  is  twenty  feet  hi^h,  ana  fifteen 
and  a  half  feet  in  circifHiference,  and  is  a  sinde  block :;  its 
capital  being  a  part  of  it.  Beyond  the  seoona  column,  the 
floor  of  the  passage  is  raised  several  feet,  and  in  the  western 
aide  is  naounted  by  steps.  In  the  eastern  aisle,  in  place  of 
steps  is  a  layer  of  immense  stones  with  their  ends  bevelled  ; 
and  upon  it,  eight  pr  ten  feet  back,  is  a  wall  of  mason^work,  a 
little  nigber  thaii  the  upper  floor  of  the  passage.  Of  the 
columns  on  the  elevated  portion,  only  the  first  is  round,  and 
of  a  single  stone,  like  the  lower  ones  ;  the  rest  are  square 
and  built  with  masoniy.  The  upper  end  of  the  western 
aisle  is  parted  off  into  a  small  room.  At  the  head  of  the 
eastern  is  the  entrance  from  above,  by  a  common  picket  gate, 
to  which  a  few^eps  lead  down,  and  through  wiiich  we  could 
aee  the  green  grass  of  the  Haram.f  A  Mikrdb  [niche  of  pray* 
er]  has  been  erected  here,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  aisle. 
They  have  also  been  placed  in  the  recesses  of  two  door-ways 
near  ttie  bottom,  on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  which  have 
been  walled  up.  We  have  ascertained  that  the  place  is  stifl 
visited  for  Muslim  devotion.  We  were  fortunate  in  finding  it 
vacant.  An  owl  perched  on  the  capital  of  one  of  the  columns, 
and  a  bat  which  flitted  across  the  aisles,  were  the  only  living 
things  we  saw,— representatives  of  the  mournful  decay  <h 
the  glory  of  the  place." 

■^M^i^^^-— — il^W^^  ■  I  ■     ■  ■       I  I  ■      I     ■  I  ■ ■  ■     I  ■  !■     I  I  II 

♦  Mr*  Catlierwood  supposed  the  bottom  of  the  gateway  to 
be  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  ground  outside ;  Bib.  Res. 
I.  p.  451.  He  would  seem  not  to  have  passed  out  into  the 
exterior  building  ;  and  prpbably  judged  merely  from  the  win- 
^w  and  the  external  traces  as  seen  outside. — R« 

t  See  Bib.  Re«.  L  p.  450, 
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In  another  part  of  the  same  letter  Mr.  Wolcott  speaks  of 
the  square  exterior  building  above  mentioned,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

''  Mr.  Tipping  and  myself  are  fully  persuaded,  that  this 
was  never  a  gate.  The  stones  with  which  the  arch  (fonmng 
the  supposed  entrance)  is  walled  up,  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
age  with  the  others ;  and  this,  you  know,  is  the  common 
mode  of  building.  The  tmter  layer  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  laid  up  subsequently ;  but  the  inner  fits  in  with  the 
walls  of  the  apartment,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  buih 
at  the  same  time.  There  might  possibly  have  been  an  open 
court  here.  But  a  gate  would  be  supposing  a  thoroughfare, 
where  every  af^earance  is  against'  it ;  and  would  require 
passers  in  and  out  to  mount  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  a  large 
building,  pass  through  it,  and  descend ;  which  their  animal» 
certainly  could  not  do.*  We  cannot  discover  the  faintest 
trace  of  a  gate  or  passage  way  ;  nor  in  such  proximity  to  the 
Dung-gate,  so  called,  could  there  have  been  occasion  for 
any.  There  are  two  or  three  similar,  but  smaller  arches 
walled  up  in  the  adjoining  eastern  room ;  and  three  or  four 
more  further  east,  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram.  The 
wonder  is,  to  what  use  the  building  could  ever  have  been  ap- 
plied ;  and  that  such  an  excrescence  on  the  Haram  should 
have  been  permitted." 

This  building  both  Mr.  Smith  and  the  writer  were  led  t€^ 
regard  as  a  gate  walled  up,  from  its  general  resemblance  to 
the  walled-up  portals  of  the  gate  of  Herod  and  the  Dung-gate 
so  called.!  We  noticed  it  first  from  the  outsi4e,  and  had  no 
doubt  of  its  being  such  a  gate,,  leading  apparently  up  into  the 
Haram.  But  as  we  then  had  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
the  ancient  subterranean  gateway ;  and  as,  on  examining  il 
from  the  inside  of  the  city,  we  found  it  apparently  leading  in- 
to the  city,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Y^fa  gate  and  others,  we 
vested  in  this  supposition,  without  giving  the  walls  so  close 
an  examination  as  Mr.  W.  appears  to  have  done* 


*  This  account  I  do  not  fully  understand.  So  far  as  my 
recollection  goes,  the  floor  of  the  western  room  which  we  en- 
tered, was  nearly,  or  quite,  on  the  same  level  as  the  ground 
farther  west.^  At  any  rate,  the  room  had  then  recently  beeft 
nsed  as  a  stable  for  horses  or  mules* — R. 

t  See  Bib.  Res.  I.  p.  387. 
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Knowing  what  we  now  do,  we  can  more  easily  understand 
what  the  older  travellers  say  of  the  "  vaults,"  and  may  also 
perhaps  account  for  the  external  building.  In  Felix  Fabri's 
time,  A.  D.  1483,  the  city  wall  had  not  yet  been  rebuilt ; 
and  he  speaks  here  of  ''  many  great  hewn  stones  lying  in  the 
open  street ;  over  which  stones  he  climbed  up  to  the  wall, 
and  entering  through  a  hole  [probably  the  portal  of  the  ancient 
gateway]  came  into  high,  long,  beautiful,  arched  vaults,  under 
the  area  of  the  temple."*  Here  was  then  no  city  wall ;  but 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  thoroughfare.  The  wall 
was  built  in  1542  ;t  &nd  in  1697  Maundrell  goes  and  visits 
the  entrance  of  the  vaults  at  a  point  within  the  city.  From 
all  this  it  seems  to  me  possible,  and  perhaps  not  improbable, 
that,  when  the  city  wall  was  rebuilt,  this  external  building 
was  erected  as  a  gateway  to  accommodate  a  former  thorough- 
fare here  leading  out  of  the  city,  and  also  to  cover  the  portal 
of-  the  ancient  subterranean  gateway,  which  was  then  still 
used  as  an  entrance  to  the  Haram  ;  that  the  external  opening 
in  this  building  towards  the  South,  was  early  walled  up  and 
the  thoroughfare  cut  off,  still  leaving  open  the  portal  leading 
up  under  tne  Mosk;  that  it  was  in  this  state  when  Maundrell 
saw  it,  he  having  entered  from  the  west;  and  that,  since  his 
day,  this  portal  has  been  further  closed  by  the  partition  wall 
dividing  the  building  into  two  parts,  or  at  least  by  walling  up 
any  passage  through  it  which  might  formerly  have  existed. 
At  any  rate,  I  could  wish  the  building  might  be  examined  in 
connexion  with  some  such  mode  of  explanation ;  and  if  this 
conjecture  should  turn  out  to  be  without  foundation,  some 
other  better  hypothesis  might  then  be  suggested. 

Fountain  under  the  Grand  Mask. — The  information  we 
were  able  to  collect  respecting  this  fountain  ;  our  attempts  to 
obtain  permission  to  descend  into  the  well ;  and  the  reasons 
which  compelled  us  to  leave  the  enterprise  unfinished  ;  are 
all  detailed  in  the  Biblical  Researches,  Vol.  I.  p.  508  sq. 
The  well  is  more  than  eighty  feet  deep ;  the  mouth  of  it  is 
on  a  platform,  or  rather  the  flat  roof  of  a  low  building,  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  street.  We  as- 
cended to  it,  in  all  our  visits,  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the 
street  leading  to  the  southernmost  entrance  of  the  Haram. 


*  Reissb.  ins  h.  Land  p.  279.  f  Bib.  Res.  I.  p.  384. 
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Mr.  Wolcott  was  led  to  undertake  anew  the  enterprise,  tbus 
abandoned  by  us  ;  and  in  carrying  it  out  he  displayed  a  spirit 
of  perseverance  and  resolute  intrepidity,  worthy  of  all  praise. 
The  story  is  best  told  in  his  own  words,  under  dale  of  Janu- 
ary 10th : 

"  My  interest  was  much  excited  by  the  notice  in  the  Re- 
searches of  the  unexplored  fountain  under  the  Harain.  On 
inquiring  of  our  friends  here,  if  there  was  any  hope  of  getting 
permission  to  descend  into  the  well  described,  they  observed 
justly,  that  Muslim  prejudice  was  now  more  violent  than  when 
you  were  here,  and  that  it  was  out  of  the  question.  I  felt  a 
clesire,  nevertheless,  lo  see  the  well,  and  called  on  the  bath- 
keeper,  who  conducted  me  to  it.  A  little  conversation  with 
him  satisfied  me,  that  he  would  never  faciUtate  any  attempt  to 
explore  it. 

"  I  visited  the  well  again  the  next  day,  and  found  two  men 
drawing  water  for  the  bath,  which  they  poured  into  an  adja- 
cent cistern.  They  were  FelUhs  from  Kefr  Selwa.n,  and 
told  me  that  they  worked  here  by  day,  and  returned  to  their 
village  at  evening.  They  were  very  civil,  and  offered  me 
some  of  the  water  to  drink,  remarking  that  it  was  like  that  in 
the  fountain  of  Siloam;  which  was  evident  to  the  taste." 

After  several  visits  to  the  well,  Mr.  W.  succeeded  in  making 
a  private  arrangement  to  descend  into  it ;  though  he  was  not 
able  to  prevail  on  any  one  to  descend  with  hiqa.  Accordingly, 
on  the  5th  of  January,  he  repaired  to  the  place,  with  only  a 
servant  boy,  taking  with  him  a  rope  and  pulley,  and  found 
there  persons  ready  to  let  him  down.  "  To^one  end  of  my 
rope  they  attached  one  of  their  large  leathern  buqkets,  which 
they  let  down  and  filled,  to  serve  in  part  as  a  counterpoise. 
Having  prepared  myself  and  adjusted  the  rope,  I  lighted  one 
of  my  candles,  and  commenced  the  descent.  The  entrance 
is  not  quite  two  feet  square,  and  so  continues  for  a  few  feet, 
when  it  suddenly  expands,  and  the  remainder  of  the  passage 
I  should  judge  to  be  twelve  feet  square.  I  was  letdown  too  rap- 
idly to  scrutinize  closely  ;  but  all  that  I  could  distinguish  ap- 
peared to  be  solid  rock,  and  the  faces  were  hewn  square.  On 
meeting  the  bucket,  1  found  it  streaming  at  a  dozen  apertures, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  was  under  a  cold  shower-bath, 
and  could  with  diflSculty  keep  my  light  without  the  circle  of 
it.  Several  feet  above  the  water,  I  observed  four  arched  re- 
cesses in  the  rock,  opposite  one  another,  each  about  two  feet 
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deep,  six  high,  and  four  wide.  A  little  lower,  six  feet  above 
the  water,  I  noticed  a  doorway  in  the  rock.  On  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  waier,  by  the  vibiations  of  the  rope  before  I 
could  gain  a  footing,  my  lisht  was  extinguished,  and  I  was 
left  in  total  darkness.  I  had  previously  remarked  beneath  thd 
doorway  a  shelving  shallow  side  of  the  well,  which  I  reached 
before  disengaging  myself.  My  matches  were  yet  dry,  and 
I  now  lighted  other  candles,  which  I  had  brought. 

''  I  first  mounted  to  the  doorway,  which  was  small  and  led 
to  an  arched  chamber  excavated  in  the  rock,  about  fifteen 
feet  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth.  Its  height  was  but  three 
or  four  feet ;  and  its  floor  was  uneven  and  covered  with  loose 
fragments  of  rock.  The  ceiling  or  curvelinear  arch,  running 
lengthwise,  was  very  regular  and  overlaid  with  stucco.  As  I 
turned  to  descend,  I  noticed  that  the  excavation  below,  form- 
ing the  water-basin,  was  more  irregular  than  above.  There 
were  no  steps  leading  down  ;  and  the  chamber  did  not  seem 
to  be  constructed  with  any  reference  to  the  water. 

''  On  the  other  side,  directly  opposite,  was  the  passage  or 
channel  for  the  water.  These  were  the  only  two  openings 
from  the  well.  I  wished  to  ascertain  their  directions,  and  had 
brought  a  delicate  pocket-compass,  which  was  unfortunately 
injured  in  the  descent,  and  I  now  found  it  to  be  useless.  I 
regret  this  accident,  as  I  could  myself  form  no  conjecture 
on  the  point ;  and  I  think  that  any  data  which  the  natives  can 
have,  must  be  very  uncertain. 

''  I  now  descenaed  into  the  water,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  much  milder  than  I  expected  to  find  it  at  this  season. 
The  bottom  of  the  well  was  uneven  and  gravelly.  The 
average  depth  of  the  water  was  four  and  a  half  feet,  and  it 
was  about  the  same  in  the  passage.  The  entrance  of  the 
passage  was  more  than  ten  feet  high.  I  had  just  passedinto 
it,  when  I  came  to  an  irregular  opening,  twenty  feet  high, 
and  perhaps  as  long  and  broad.  It  Jisid  once  been  covered, 
in  the  direction  of  the  passage,  with  an  arch  of  hewn  stone  ; 
the  lower  parts  of  which  remained,  though  their  base  was 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  present  water-channel.  I  climbed 
up  on  the  right,  and  looked  over  the.  portion  of  the  wall  re- 
maining there  ;  but  saw  here,  as  above,  nothing  but  the  natu- 
ral rock,  within  which  the  wall  had  been  laid.  Beyond  this 
opening,  the  passage,  which  was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  was 
covered  with  stones  laid  transversely,  leaving  it  about  five  feet 
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high.  It  was  not  straight,  though  its  general  course  was 
direct.  The  bottom  was  not  flat,  but  terminated  in  a  groove. 
The  cutting  was  so  uneven  as  to  suggest  the  thought,  that 
advantage  might  have  been  taken  of  a  natural  seam  or  fissure 
in  the  rock.  The  covering  of  the  passage  was  laid  without 
order,  with  occasional  breaches  running  up  three  or  four  feet ; 
and  was  evidently  composed  of  the  ruins  of  some  other  struc- 
ture. There  were  ordinary  hewn  stones  ;  and  then  there  was 
a  section  of  polished*  marble  shafts,  half  a  foot  in  diameter, 
some  of  them  square  and  fluted.  In  one  place,  the  end  of  a 
granite  column,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  had  sunk  obliquely 
into  the  passage  ;  and  at  that  stage  of  the  water  could  with 
difficulty  be  passed.  J  came  at  length  to  a  well  or  basin  in 
the  passage,  and  could  proceed  no  further. 

"  There  had  been  all  the  way  but  a  few  inches  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  passage,  barely  enough  to 
keep  my  head  and  carry  my  light  between  them.  I  had  taken 
an  India-rubber  life-preserver,  which  I  found  serviceable  ; 
without  it,  indeed,  especially  as  I  was  alone,  I  should  hardly 
have  ventured  so  far.  The  opposite  wall  of  the  basin,  which 
was  apparently  square  and  of  the  same  width  as  the  passage, 
now  shut  down  before  me ;  and  there  was  not  here  space 
enough  above  the  water  to  allow  me  to  reach  and  explore  it 
thoroughly.  Above,  I  could  see  only  the  face  of  the  rock, 
and  below,  could  only  reach  with  my  foot  the  rim  of  the  ba- 
sin, on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  passage.  One  would 
naturally  have  inferred,  that  this  was  the  fountain-head.  If 
it  be  a  mere  descent  to  a  lower  gallery  extending  further,  it 
can  evidently  be  traversed  only  when  the  water  is  very  low. 
I  now  measured  with  a  rule  the  distance  back  to  the  well, 
and  found  it  to  be  eighty  feet.  I  may  add,  that  this  is  the 
only- actual  measurement  I  took.  I  was  prepared  to  make 
careful  observations,  but  situated  as  I  was,  it  was  impossible. 
^*I  had  taken  five  or  •  six  candles  with  me,  anticipating  a 
longer  exploration.  Reserving  one  of  them,  I  now  illumina- 
ted the  passage  with  the  others  ;  and  having  taken  my  last 
view  of  it,  leaving  them  burning  there,  I  emerged  into  the 
well  and  prepared  for  the  last  stage, — to  be  hauled  up  eighty- 
one  feet  by  these  Arabs.  I  gave  the  signal,  and  was  started; 
and  had  just  reached  the  recesses  above  mentioned,  when  my 
light  was  again  extinguished.  My  descent  had  been  uni- 
form,  but  I  was  necessarily  drawn  up  at  intervals,   which 
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caused  a  greater  vibration.  I  spun  around  the  daik  yault, 
striking  against  one  side  and  another,  but  so  gently  as  to  re- 
ceive no  injury.  The  excursion  was  soon  finished;  and 
though  I  had  not  penetiated  so  far  as  I  had  hoped,  yet  a  sense 
of  ssuety  more  than  counterbalanced  my  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  I  was  happy  to  find  myself  again  above  ground, 
beneath  the  open  heaven. 

'*  The  impression  which  I  have  brought  from  the  visit  is, 
that  this  excavation  was  not  originally  a  well.  What  con- 
nexion with  a  mere  well  have  artificial  recesses  and  chambers 
in  the  rock  ?*  It  has  a  more  general  resemblance  to  some  ot 
the  spacious  sepulchral  excavations  without  the  city.  The 
wall,  whose  remains  I  noticed  in  the  larger  opening,  I  sup- 
posed at  the  time  had  been  only  a  covering  for  the  passage  ; 
but  I  am  now  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  here  was  formerly  a 
chamber  arched  and  stuccoed  like  the  one  opposite ;  that  its 
floor  and  doorway  have  been  cut  down  to  make  a  passage  for 
the  water,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  its  arch  with  its  pillars 
used  to  form  the  present  irregular  covering  of  the  channel ; 
and  that  the  area  between  the  chambers  has  been  hollowed 
into  a  basin  for  the  water.  This  thought  did  not  occur  to  me 
during  the  examination ;  and  I  do  not  submit  the  opinion 
with  confidence.  And  if  the  passage  extends  further^  it  must 
be  fully  explored  before  any  just  conclusion  can  be  come  at. 

"  I  am  sorry  thus  to  increase  doubt,  where  I  had  hoped  to 
throw  light.  The  principal  thing  that  I  conceive  I  have  done, 
is  to  de^ionstrate  the  impossibility  of  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion, except  when  the  water  is  at  the  lowest  point,  near  the 
close  of  tne  dry  season." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Wolcott.  It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
that  an  enterprise  so  intrepidly  undertaken,  should  not  have 
been  crowned  with  more  success.  The  result  is,  unquestion- 
ably, to  increase  our  doubt  and  perplexity.  If  the  excavation 
were  originally  a  well,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  cham- 
bers and  the  later  walls  of  masonry  and  the  ceiling  of  columns. 


*  Yet  the  well  of  Job,  far  down  in  the  valley  below,  has 
traces  of  ornamental  arches  in  its  maspnry ;  and  an  Arabian 
writer  describes  it  as  having  in  its  lower  part  a  grotto  or 
chamber  walled  up,  from  which  the  water  strictly  issues.  See 
Bibl.Res.  I.  pp.  491,  492.— R. 
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which  certainly  could  not  have  been  laid  when  there  was 
water  in  the  passage  ?  Or  if  it  were  not  originally  a  well, 
whence  comes  the  present  copious  volume  of  water  ?  Future 
researches  may  perhaps  decide  the  question,  if  made  in  the 
month  of  September  or  October. 

The  distance  of  the  well  from  the  adjacent  entrance  of  the 
Haram,  Mr.  W.  found,  by  measurement,  to  be  124  feet ; 
instead  of  135  feet,  as  given  in  the  Researches,  Vol.  I.  p. 
509.  This  error  was  mine ;  and  probably  arose  from  the 
fact,  that  the  distance  was  measured  only  by  paces ;  which 
ought  indeed  to  have  been  mentioned. 

Aqueduct  from  Solomoris  Pools.  The  account  of  this 
aqueduct,  so  far  as  we  saw  it,  is  given  in  the  Bibl.  Re- 
searches, Vol.  I.  pp.  614  sq.  Unfortunately,  under  the 
pressure  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  and  not  then  being 
fully  aware  of  its  antiquity  and  former  importance  to  the 
city,  we  neglected  td  inquire  out  its  course  after  entering  the 
city,  or  its  point  of  termination  in  the  Haram>  When  after- 
wards  the  subject  came  up,  in  preparing -the  work  in  Berlin, 
I  keenly  felt  this  deficiency ;  which,  of  course,  could  there 
be  supplied  only  by  the  conjecture,  that  the  aqueduct  was 
carried  along  within  the  city  under  tlie  eastern  side  of  Zion, 
and  that  it  probably  passed  into  the  Haram  over  the  mound 
which  we  noticed  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  same  hill. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  this  point  rendered  certain  by  the  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Wolcott,  writing  under  date  of  Jan.  25th. 

"We  were  one  day  examining  the  remains  of  the  arch  in 
the  western  wall  of  the  Haram,  when  we  passed  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  valley,  near  where  the  bridge  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  terminated.  A  few  fpet  north  of  this^  spot,  we 
observed  a  passage,  eight  or  ten  feet  high  at  its  entrance, 
though  soon  contracting,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  here 
forms  the  [perpendicular]  western  side  of  the  Tyropoeon  and 
the  eastern  brow  of  Zion.  On  approaching  and  entering  it, 
we  perceived  occasional  cavities  in  the  bottom,  broken  through 
the  earthem  pipes  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  we  recog- 
nized as  the  one  that  connected  the  Pools  in  Bethlehem  with 
the  Temple.  Supposing  that  a  passage,  thus  opening  into 
the  valley,  and  visible  to  every  passer  by,  was  already  well 


*  Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  514,  comp.  p.  893. 
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understood,  we  esjaminjed  it  no  fiiYther  at  this  time.*  But  od 
tjivmiog  Xfi  the  Researches,  I  perceived  that  the  course  of  the 
aqueduct  within  the  city  was  apparently  unknown  to  any 
traveller ;  and  found,  on  enquiry,  that  it  was  also  unknown 
to  the  Frank  residents.  I  observed,  moreoyer,  that  in  the 
published  Plans  of  the  city,  the  directions  assigned  to  it  were 
conjectural  and  mistaken.  We  then  decided  to  explore  it 
thoroughly ;  and  first  traced  it  without  the  walls.  Its  course 
is  marked  not  only  by  the  stones  with  which  it  is  built,  but 
also  by  occasional  openings  into  the  pipes.  Both  of  these 
indicate  the  very  spot  where  it  passes  under  the  city  wall, 
about  one  hundred  feet  west  of  the  point  designated  od 
Catherwood's  Plan  (which  takes  it  into  the  valley),  and  perhap» 
three  hundred  feet  east  of  that  marked  in  the  Plan  which 
accompanies  the  Researches.  It  is  directly  south  of  the 
passage  which  we  had  se^n  cut  in  the  rock;  to  which  we 
traced  it  at  intervals  within  the  city.  The  section  in  the  rock 
extends  fifty  feet  or  more,  which  J  passed  through;  and  the 
aqueduct  is  then  supported  for  an  equal  distance  by  a  wall  of 
masonry  fifteen  feet  high  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  when 
it  again  passes  into  the  hill  and  beneath  the  dwellings  which 
cover  it.  A  small  passage  is  built  with  stones  over  the  pipes; 
and  its  cobwebs  had  never  been  disturbed.  I  entered  with  a 
light  one  hundred  feet ;  but  chose  not  to  proceed  further 
alone.  Mr,  T.  and  myself  together,  afterwards  penetrated 
forty  feet  beyond ;  and  were  then  stopped  by  some  modern 
masonry  under  which  the  pipes  continue.  The  passage  is 
very  narrow,  and  some  parts  of  it  we  crawled  through  with 
great  difficulty.  But  it  would  have  well  repaid  further  toil, 
if  we  could  have  reached  the  ancient  reservoirs  of  the  temple. 
Our  general  course  had  been  north-west,  (?)  and  we  had  now 
traced  the  aqueduct  four  or  five  hundred  feet  within  the  city 
along  the  side  of  Zion,  and  bearing  towards  the  ridge  which 
crosses  the  Tyropoeon  ;  through  which  it  evidently  passes 
into  the  Haram,  as  suggested  in  the  Researches.  Tne  street 
which  leads  down  directly  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Bazars  to  the  Haram,  terminating  in  its  principal  western 
entrance,  is  on  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  descending  towards 
the  Haram  the  whole  distance." 


*I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  this  opening  ;  but  we  did 
not  examine  it  further,  probably  for  the  same  reason. — K. 
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Mr.  Wolcott  suggests,  that  this  last  remark  may  serre  to 
correct  the  general  statement  made  in  the  Researches  (YoL 
h  p.  394)  as  to  the  western  entrances  of  the  Haram,  viz. 
that  they  all  "  are  reached  by  an  ascent,  and  some  of  them 
at  least  by  steps."  This  does  not  hold  true  of  the  entrance 
from  the  street  passing  across  the  mound* 

Tombs  of  the  Judges.  The  account  of  these  in  the 
Researches  (Vol.  I.  pp.  527,  528,)  was  not  drawn  up  from 
any  minute  examination  or  any  measurements  of  our  own. 
The  description  of  the  first  and  largest  room  is  correct  so  far 
as  it  goes.  As  to  the  rest,  Mr.  Wolcott  gives  the  following 
as  a  more  exact  description ;  beginning  immediately  after  the 

Siuotation  from  Sandys  respecting  the  side  of  the  room  ''  cut 
ull  of  holes  in  manner  of  a  dove-house." 

"  The  upper  crypts  open  out  into  regular  arches,  or  arched 
recesses,  three  feet  deep,  each  including  three  or  four.  On 
the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  ante-chamber,  doorways  lead 
to  two  other  apartments,  each  about  eight  feet  square  ;  the 
former  of  which  has  crypts  on  three  of  its  sides  like  those  in 
the  ante-room,  and  the  latter  has  only  the  lower  rows  with 
nothing  but  the  arched  recesses  above.  At  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  ante-room,  a  few  steps  lead  down  through  the 
floor  to  an  irregular  apartment,  about  twelve  feet  square 
under  it,  without  niches.  A  similar  passage  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  ante-room  leads  down  eastward  into  a  room 


^In  the  Researches  (I,  p. 893)  it  is  said  that  this  mound  ''is 
probably  rubbish,  the  accumulation  of  ages ;  though  the  houses 
in  the  vicinity  prevented  us  from  ascertaining  whether  it 
extends  quite  across  the  valley."  This  last  remark,  as  it 
stands,  may  seem  unintelligible ;  since  one  of  the  chief  streets 
passes  over  the  whole  length  of  the  mound  into  the  Haram. 
But  in  passing  down  this  street,  one  is  not  usually  aware  of 
the  mound  at  all ;  and  the  other  street  which  crosses  it  from 
north  to  south,  we  traversed  only  once,  and  did  not  then  note, 
that  the  top  of  the  ridge  was  occupied  by  a  street.  At  that 
time  we  had  no  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  the  mound^  or  of 
its  connexion  with  the  aqueduct ;  all  this  occurred  to  me 
afterwards  at  Berlin  ;  where,  of  course,  I  had  only  imperfect 
notes  of  an  imperfect  observation.  Hence  the  mention  of  the 
houses  ;  which  it  now  appears  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter. — R. 
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five  feet  square ;  from  which  there  is  a  passage  eastward  into 
a  still  lower  apartment  ten  feet  square,  dmering  from  the 
others  in  havins  on  three  sides  the  upper  tiers  of  crypts  alone 
with  the  arched  recesses." 

It  is  suffgested  in  the  Researches,  that  there  may  perhaps  be 
passages  down  from  the  remaining  comers  of  the  large  room. 
Mr.  W  olcott  ascertained  that  there  is  none  in  one  of  these 
comers,  and  probably  none  in  the  other.  His  more  accurate 
description  explains  the  statements  of  Cotovicus  and  Doub- 
dan,  referred  to  on  p.  528,  note  1 . 

Tomb  of  Helena.  This  mausoleum,  heretofore  common- 
ly known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  is  fully  described,  and 
its  connexion  with  Helena  yindicated,  in  the  ^ibl.  Researches, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  528 — 538.  Our  own  fmitless  attempt  at  further 
examination,  as  also  that  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  are  there  tie- 
tailed.     A  renewed  attempt  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wolcott. 

"A  quotation  in  the  Researches*  from'Iiby  and  Mangles, 
seemed  to  give  encouragement  that  there  might  be  another 
set  of  apartments  connected  with  the  tomb,  and  another 
entrance.  Mr.  Tipping  accordingly  hired  two  workmen  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish  again  from  the  opposite  end  of  the 
portico,  assisted  by  our  man  Yiisuf,  who  was  also  with  the 
party  which  you  employed.  The  work  was  done  in  a  few 
hours.  We  found  the  block  which  the  first  party  describe, 
over  the  supposed  entrance.  On  reaching  its  upper  surface, 
Yiisuf  said  that  this  was  as  low  as  you  excavated.  It  is  an 
irregular  stone,  three  or  four  feet  square,  and  seems  to  have 
been  broken  away  from  the  front  of  the  portico.  We  re- 
moved it,  but  found  no  opening  beneath  it ;  and  laid  bare  the 
rock  for  several  feet,  without  discovering  any  trace  of  a 
passage.  None  probably  ever  existed.  This  supposition  is 
confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  rock,  which  on  this  side 
is  less  firm  and  compact,  and  less  suitable  for  excavation, 
than  the  opposite  portion ;  as  is  apparent  from  the  face  of  it, 
both  in  the  portico  and  in  the  court." 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  broad  trench  on  the  south  of  the 
court  of  this  tomb,  forming  an  approach  to  its  entrance,t  a 
small  opening  is  visible  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  lead- 
ing into  an  excavated  chamber.     This  we  entered  so  far 

♦  Vol  I.  p.  533.  t  Ibid.  p.  529. 
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ft8  to  perceive  that  the  room  was  large  and  empty  ;  but  did 
not  examine  it  further,  and,  anoong  the  multitude  of  similar 
phenomena,  we  made  no  note  of  it.  Messrs.  W.  and  T. 
explored  it,  and  found  an  apartment  thirty  feet  by  twenty- 
five.  **^0n  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  have  been  cut  deep 
channels,  the  former  seven  ^d  the  latter  four  feet  wide, 
separated  by  a  small  strip  of  the  rock,  in  which  a  narrow 
passage  has  been  cut.  The  remainder  of  the  apartment 
consists  of  the  natural  rock,  cut  into  broad  steps  or  offsets, 
leading  down  to  the  eastern  channel ;  a  portion  of  the  rock 
remaining  in  the  middle  as  a  support.  The  whole  apartment 
was  stuccoed.  We  were  at  a  loss  to  assign  its  use  ;  but 
concluded  it  to  have  been  a  bath."  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  see  what  a  bath  could  have  to  do  in  connexion  with  the 
Tomb  of  Helena ;  and  just  as  difficult  to  give  any  other  pro- 
bable explanation  of  the  purpose  of  this  chamber. 

Tombs  of  the  Prophets. — These  tombs  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  were  not  visited  by  us,  but  are  briefly  described  in  the 
Researches  (Vol.  I.  p.  539)  from  the  accounts  of  Doubdan 
and  Pococke.  Mr.  Wolcott  furnishes  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  them. 

"  The  entrance  to  these  tombs  is  through  a  hole  in  the 
rock  above,  into  a  circular  apartment,  about  twenty  feet  in 
diameter ;  a  side  entrance  to  which  is  blocked  up.  Two 
passages  lead  from  it,  (and  a  third  appears  to  have  been 
walled  up,)  extending  thirty  feet  each,  in  a  direct  line. 
Between  them  run  two  galleries  in  concentric  curves,  one  at 
their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle.  When  free  from 
rubbish,  they  are  about  ten  feet  high  and  six  broad,  arched 
and  stuccoed.  The  outer  gallery  is  115  feet  in  length,  and 
contains  the  niches,  thirty-two  in  number,  extending  outwards 
on  the  level  of  its  floor,  on  the  further  side.  Two  small 
chambers  open  into  it,  containing  half  a  dozen  niches.  A 
narrow  excavation  leading  from  the  most  northern  passage, 
terminates  at  the  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  in 
a  clayey,  friable  soil ;  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  the 
galleries  were  not  continued. 

"  These  could  not  have  been  the  *  subterraneous  chambers' 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke  ;  which,  moreover,  were  *  on  the 
very  pinnacle  of  the  mountain.'  The  crypt  which  he  de- 
scribes at  length,  was  a  mere  cistern.  On  the  southern  sum- 
mit of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  are  three  or  four  precisely  like 
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it,  about  twenty  feet  deep,  connected  probably  with  former 
buildings  here,  of  which  there  are  traces.  A.  few  paces  low- 
er, between  them  and  the  tombs,  is  still  another,  ten  feet 
deeper.  They  are  similar  to  those  which  abound  north  of  the 
city ;  and  inferior  to  some  of  them*  We  came  across  a  large 
one  in  that  quarter,  supported  by  arches.  The  attempt  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  to  connect  a  common  cistern  with  the  idolatry  of 
Solomon  and  the  worship  of  Astaroth,  devoting  learned  notes 
to  the  discussion,  and  sending  travellers  in  pursuit  of  Pagan 
remains  upon  Mount  Olivet,  is  most  unpardonable." — Com- 
pare the  similar  remarks  in  Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  5.39,  note  3. 

Former  Tower  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  City.  The 
remains  of  this  tower,  or  bastion,  are  described  in  the- Re- 
searches, VoU  I.  p.  471,''  as  consisting  of  a  large  square  area, 
or  platform,  built  up  solidly  of  rough  stones,  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty feet  in  height,  and  paved  on  the  top."  At  the  S.  W.  cor- 
ner of  it,  near  the  ground,  **  three  courses  of  large  bevelled 
stones,  rough  hewn,  pass  into  the  mass  diagonally,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  they  lay  here  before  the  tower  and  bas- 
tion were  built."  These  we  referred  to  the  ancient  third  wall 
of  .Josephus  ;  the  foundations  of  which  we  could  trace  from 
near  this  point  to  a  considerable  distance  northwards,  outside 
of  the  city. 

To  our  account  of  this  ruin,  Mr.  Wolcott  adds  the  follow- 
ing. "  Besides  the  bevelled  stones  described  in  the  S.  W. 
corner,  a  doorway  in  the  N.  W.  corner  leads  into  a  small 
room,  in  which  are  four  similar  layers ;  and  these,  like  the 
former,  do- not  seem  to  have  been  disturbed.  Mr.  T.  refers 
them  to  the  age  of  the  ancient  wall.  The  site  is  perhaps  the 
highest  in  the  city  ;  and  a  strip  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  visible 
from  the  present  summit.  The  native  name  of  the  ruin  is 
Kul'at  Yellud. 

Mr.  W.  suggests,  whether  this  point  may  not  have  been 
the  position  of  the  tower  of  Psephinos,  described  by  Jose- 

{)hus  ;  remarking  that  the  ancient  wall  appears  to  have  here 
brraed  aright  angle.  But  the  position  assigned  by  Josephus 
to  that  tower,  was  the  north-west  corner  of  the  city  as  enclos- 
ed by  Agrippa's  or  the  third  wall, — a  point  much  farlber  to- 
wards the  north,  as  is  shown  by  |heit«^tA fining  traces  of  that 
wall. — See  Bihl.  Rek  I.  pp.  45^Jp465  sq.  ■  !..  ' 

Ancient  K/idn.  Durincf  our  visit  to  the.  well,  connected 
with  the  fountain^uiider  the  HararrSi  recollect  noticing  to- 
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wards  the  south,  (on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street^  I  think,) 
ft  large  oblong  open  eonrti  with  traces  of  ruined  buildings.  I 
am  not  sure,  whether  this  is  the  same  deseribed  by  Mir 
Wolcott  in  the  following  paragraph. 

**  Passing  north  of  the  coart  just  mentioned^  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  its  southern  side  ;  and  think  it  deserves 
a  passing  mention.  Its  foundations  are  the  bevelled  stones 
of  Jewisn  architecture  ;  and  three  massive  arches  lead  be-' 
Death  a  terrace  supported  by  twenty-four  eolu^mns  of  mason- 
ry.  The  plan  was  too  extensive  for  a  private  edifice ;  and 
I  found  on  enquiry^  that  it  was  known  as  a  rained  Khdn,  by 
the  tw6  names  of  Khan  Emir  Hasan,  and  KhaT\  Otuz  Bir, 
It  probably  belonged  to  the  early  days  of  the-  Muslim  con^ 
quest ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  compact  ancient  substructures 
within  the  city.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  block,  a  few  feet 
south  of  west  from  the  well,  and  west  of  the  Grand  Mosk. 
It  communicates  at  present  with  no  street  ^  and  descending 
into  the  court,  although  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  I  seemed  to 
be  in  entire  seclusion," 

^AmwdSf  Emmaus^  i.  e.  Nicopolis*  This  plaee  we  saw 
from  Tell  es-Safieh,  bul  not  afterwards.  On  our  map  it  i» 
laid  down  on  the  south  of  the  road  from  Yafa  to  Jerusalem,  on^ 
the  anlhoriiy  of  Prokesch  and  others.  But  the  text  holds  of 
it  the  following  language  :  '*  It  is  said  by  some  to  lie  about 
one  hour  from  L&tr6n  towards  the  south  ^  while  other  infor- 
mation places  it  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  north  of  Latr6n,  to- 
wards  Yalo."* 

Mr.  Wolcott  communicates  the  following  remark,  under 
date  of  Jan.  1  Ilh.  "  I  am  reminded  to  tell  you,  that  Mr- 
Tipping  says  you  have  put  down  Emmaus  f  Amwas)  on  the 
map  in  the  wrong  position,  south  of  the  Jerusalem  road,  in- 
stead of  north  of  it,,  where  he  found  it  last  week." 

Correction  in  the  Biblical  Researches.  Mr.  W.  was  led 
to  suspect,  that  the  measure  of  630  feet,  assigned  to  the  south- 
em  wall  of  the  Haram,  outside  of  the  city  wall,  (Vol.  I.  p- 
395,)  wastoo  great.^  This  measurement  included  the  dis 
tance,  from  the  point  where  the  city  wall  would  join  the  south 
wall  of  the  Haram,  to  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  latter,  viz.  60 
feet  for  the  exterior  building  in  the  comer,  and  570  feet  be- 
yond ;   as  I  find  on  recurring  to  my  original  pencil-notes.- 


^  Bibl.  Res.  IfL  p.  30.  Co«p.  II.  p.  m^ 
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This  last  distance  Messrs  Wolcott  and  Tipping  found  on 
careful  measurement  to  be  only  550  feet ;  and  further,  by 
like  measurement,  both  iivithin  and  without  the  city,  they 
ascertained  '*  that  the  whole  length  of  the  southern  wall  of  the 
Haram,  as  nearly  aa  it  can  be  measured,  is  915  feet,  instead 
of  955  feet  as  given  by  Prof.  R."  (Vol.  I.  p.  430,)  making  a 
difference  of  forty  feet.  "This  correction,"  Mr.  W.  re- 
marks, "  will  help  his  argument."  I  am,  however,  unable  to 
account  for  the  error.  This  measurement  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  city  was  one  of  our  first  in  Jerusalem  ;  it  was 
made  by  me  alone,  our  two  Arab  servants  carrying  the  tape. 
It  of  course  did  not  pretend  to  any  great  accuracy  ;  and  the  cor- 
rection made  by  Mr.  W.  of  three  feet  in  the  length  of  the 
easletn  wall  of  the  Haram,  (1525  feel,  instead  of  1528,)  does 
nol  surprise  me.  Had  the  other  error  in  the  southern  wall 
amounted  to  100  feet,  instead  of  40,  I  should  at  once  have 
supposed  I  had  counted  one  length  of  the  tape  twice  over. 
As  it  is,  it  may  have  arisen,  perhaps,  from  some  mistake  in 
reading  off  the  number  effect  on  the  tape,  when  not  stretched 
its  whole  length. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

Critical  Notices. 

I , — Lectures  in  Divinity,  by  the  late  George  Hilly  D.  D.,  Prinei" 
pal  of  St,  Mary^s  College,  St,  Andrews.  Edited  from  his 
manuscript  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hill,  minister 
of  Dailly.  Philadelphia  :  Herman  Hooker,  1842.  pp. 
781. 

The  publisher  of  this  volume  of  "  Lectures  in  Divinity"  has 
done  a  valuable  service  to  the  religious  public  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  Theological  stu- 
dents and  ministers  ofthe  gospel,  in  a  convenient  form  and  at 
a  reasonable  price,  a  body  of  theology  well  arranged  and  writ- 
ten in  a  lucid,  didactic  style.  The  author  was  a  highly  re- 
spected minister  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  for  many 
years  Professor  of  Divinity  in  St.  Mary's  College.  The  Lec- 
tures are  divided  into  YI.  Books,  and  these  again  into  chapters 
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and  sections.  The  books  treat,  in  order,  of  the  following  sub- 
jects— Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion — General  view  of 
the  Scripture  Systems-Opinions  concerning  the  Son,  the 
Spirit,  and  the  manner  of  their  being  united  with  the  Father 
— Opinions  concerning  the  Nature,  the  Extent  and  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  Remedy  brought  by  the  Gospel — Index  of  parti- 
cular questions,  arising  out  of  opinions  concerning  the  gospel 
Remedy,  and  of  many  of  the  technical  terms  of  Theology — 
Opinions  concerning  Church  Government.  Under  these  gen- 
eral heads,  we  have  a  brief  and  candid  history  of  the  princi- 
pal theological  opinions  which  have  prevailed  on  the  earth, 
and  a  very  fair  presentation  of  those  views,  on  difTerent 
points,  which  the  author  could  not  adopt.  Those  who  differ 
with  him,  as  we  peihaps  should  on  a  few  points,  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  his  unfairness,  but  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  his  arguments  with  the  same  candor  and  kindness  which 
he  manifests.  His  views  of  original  Sin,  Atonement,  Redemp- 
tion, etc.,  are  those  of  the  Scotch  Church  generally. 

2. — The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Sterling.  First  American  Edi- 
tion.   Philadelphia :  Herman  Hooker,  1842.  pp.  268. 

These  poetical  effusions  are  from  the  pen  of  ^Mr.  Sterling, 
formerly  a  clergyman,  now  a  gentleman  of  leisure  and  letters, 
who  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of  Black- 
wood's Edinburgh  Magazine,  under  the  signature  of  ArchsBus. 

The  volume  commences  with  the  "  Sexton's  Daughter," 
which  he  who  readetb  once  will  wish  to  read  again.  It  is  a 
beautiful  tale  of  tenderness  and  love,  represented  in  the  sim- 
plest,  chastest  language,  and  with  the  manner  of  an  artist. 
The  •*  Hymns  of  a  Hermit,"  and  several  other  interesting 
pieces,  not  found  in  the  volume  published  in  England  in  1839, 
are  introduced  in  this  first  American  Edition. 

Whilst  we  appreciate  the  style  and  generally  the  sentiments 
of  the  book,  and  discover  much  that  is  chaste,  tender,  pure, 
and  beautiful,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  publisher  has  seen 
fit  to  enclose  it  all  in  so  homely  an  exterior. 

3. — Elementary  Principles  of  Interpretation^  translated  from  the 
Latin  of  J.  A.  Ernesli.  witk  notes,  and  an  Appendix^  con- 
taining  Extracts  from  Moms,  Beck,  Keil,  and  Henderson* 
By  Moses  Stuart,  Fourth  Edition.  Audover ;  Allen, 
Morrill,  &  Ward  well.  New  York:  Dayton  &  New- 
man.    la42.'pp.  142. 

This  small  manual  has  already  passed  through  three  edi- 
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tions,  and  its  value" is,  therefore,  sufficiently  known  to  the 
hiblical  student.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  title-page,  it  is 
enriched  by  copious  and  important  extracts  from  the  Herme- 
neutica  of  Morus,  and  from  Keil  and  Henderson  on  the  quali- 
fications of  an  interpreter.  It  presents  in  a  brief  space,  and 
.in  the  form  of  distinct  rules,  the  principles  by  which  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  governed,  and  is  well  adapt- 
ed as  a  text-book  on  the  subject,  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
devote  time  and  patience  to  such  acquisitions. 

4. — Manual  of  Sacred  Interpretation^  for  the  special  benefit  of 
Junior  Theological  Students ;  hut  intended  aUo  for  private 
Christians  in  general.  By  Alexandar  McClelland,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Brunswick,  New  York :  Robert  Carter,  1842. 
pp.  168. 

This  book  is  something  new  under  the  sun  !  It  was  written 
by  one  who  holds  the  pen  of  a  master,  as  every  one  who  reads 
it  will  testify.  We  here  have  exhibited  all  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  in  four  maxims  and  nine  rules;  and 
these  are  presented  in  so  attractive  a  style,  and  with  so  hap- 
py illustrations,  that  one  enjoys  the  reading,  however  dry  we 
might  naturally  presume  the  subject  to  be.  Every  one  may 
read  and  understand  the  lessons  it  teaches,  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  subject  has  been  unfolded  by  one  so  admirably  quali. 
fied,  in  a  manner  which,  we  trust,  will  secure  the  attention 
of  ordinary  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  lead  to  a  more  general 
study  of  the  just  rules  of  exposition.  The  "  Address  to  Stu. 
dents  of  Theology,"  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  young  man  having  the  ministry  in 
view,  or  having  recently  entered  it.  He  could  not  rise  from 
the  perusal  without  feeling  himself  inspired  with  a  new  zeal 
for  prayerful,  persevering,  ardent  study  of  the  word  of  God* 

5. — TTie  Millennium  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  George  Bush,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature,  New  York 
City  University,  Second  Edition,  Salem :  John  P. 
Jewett.  Boston  :  Tappan  and  Dennet,  Crocker  and 
Brewster.  New  York :  Dayton  and  Newman,  1842. 
pp.  206. 

The  times  are  marked  by  attention  to  the  prophecies,  and 
therefore,  eminently  propitious  for  a  second  edition  of  Profes- 
sor Bush's  work.  It  will  probably  be  read  with  even  more  inter, 
est  now,  than  when  it  first  appeared.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
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views  consists  principally  in  regarding  the  Apocalyptic  Mil* 
lenium  as  ptist,  and  interpreting  the  Dragon  of  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Revelation,  as  a  symbol  of  despotic,  idolatrous 
Paganism.  The  author,  however,  by  no  means  rejects  the 
idea  of  a  future  period  of  peace  and  bliss,  when  holiness  shall 
prevail  on  the  earth,  but  thinks  this  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  thousand  years  of  the  binding  of  Satan  or  the  Dragon* 
The  book  merits  attention  and  study. 

6.<^TAe  Bible  and  the  Closet :  or  How  we  may  read  Ike  Scrip' 
tures  with  the  most  Spiritual  Profit,  By  Rev.  Thomas 
Watson ;  And  Secret  Prayer  Successfully  Managed,  By 
Rev,  Samuel  Lee ;  Ministers  Ejected  in  1662.  Edited  by 
John  Overton  Choules,  With  a  Recommendatory  Letter 
from  Rev,  £.  N^  Kirk,  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  and 
Lincoln,  1842.  pp.  140,  24  mo. 

This  little  book,  beautifully  executed,  is  one  of  a  series  in 
course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  Choules,  derived  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  of  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  which  he  possesses  a  library  of  rare 
materials.  The  two  Essays  before  us  are  a  good  beginning. 
That  on  secret  prayer  is  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  we  have 
ever  read  on  the  subject. 

7. — Discourses  on  Human  Life,     By  Orville  Dewey ^  Pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah^  in  New  York,     New  York  : 
David  Felt  <fe  Co.,  1841.  pp.  299. 

The  author  of  these  Discourses,  it  ts  well  known,  embraces 
the  Unitarian  views  of  Christianity,  and  his  style  of  composi- 
tion and  manner  have  acquired  for  him  some  popularity.  These 
sermons,  or  rather  discourses,  as  they  are  more  appropriately 
denominated,. are  certainly  written  in  an  attractive  style,  and 
there  is  an  air  of  mystery  about  some  of  them,  that  would  be 
exceedingly  grateful  to  certain  minds  ;  but,  when  contemplat- 
ed as  pat  t  of  the  regular  ministrations  from  the  pulpit  to  a 
waiting  assembly  of  immortal,  sinful  men,  under  probation  for 
a  few  days  in  this  fleeting  life  and  then  to  pass  to  the  judgment 
seat,  and  receive  an  award  for  eternity,  dependent  on  their  re- 
lations to  Jesus  Christ  in  this  world,  they  seem  to  us  to  be 
exceedingly  wanting  in  the  essential  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  precious  blood  of  Christ  is  not  there  ;  the  cross  is 
cut  down ;  and  true  religion  is  made  identical  with  goodness. 
Thia  might  answer  for  a  purer  world  than  ours ;  but  it  ia  far 
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itom  being  adapted  4o  the  wants  of  a  guilty  rebel  against  Je» 
luirah's  throne.  The  discourses  undoubtedly  inculcate  a 
beaotifal  morality,  derived  from  the,  philosophico-preceptire 
portions  of  the  word  of  God,  except  that  they  leave  the  sinful 
eoul  of  man,  without  thai  powerful  incentive  to  holiness  and 
goodness,  which  is  found  in  the  love  of  a  crucified  Redeemeiv 
bleeding  for  the  guilt  of  man  and  in  order  to  his  redemption.  The 
iieart-broken,  agonised  sinner,  would  look  in  vain  to  this  voK 
lime,  for  that  healing  balm  which  should  soothe  his  troubled 
«pirit» 

6. — Comfort  in  Affliction.:  A  Series  of  Meditations.    By  Jamei 
Buchanan^  Z>.  D,  High  Churchj  Edinburgh. — First  Amer^ 
«      ican  from  ths  nintk  Edinburgh  edition.     New  York  and 
Brooklyn:  Robert  Carter.  1842.  pp.254. 

This  Dr.  Buchanan,  mini-ster  of  the  High  Church,  Edin- 
f>urgh,  is  not  of  the  high  church,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
commonly  used  in  our  own  country,  as  designating  that  por- 
tion of  the  church  which  has  little  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
•of  revivals,  and  makes  the  beauty  of  holiness  to  consist, 
rather  in  external  rites  than  internal  judgments  and  affections  : 
he  is  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  pastor  of  a  particular 
church,  distinguished  as  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh. 

The  volume  before  us  is  well  worthy  the  reputation  the 
Doctor  has  acquired.  It  is  written  in  an  uncommonly  pure, 
chaste  style,  easy  and  flowing,  and  might  well  serve  as  a 
model  of  good  composition— and  to  the  afflicted,  and  conse- 
quently to  all  in  this  vale  ef  tears,  it  is  a  rich  treasure.  The 
thoughts  are  embodied  in  twelve  meditations,  founded  on  as 
many  appropriate  passages  of  the  word  of  God,  and  he  who 
reads  the  whole  with  a  right  spirit,  will  bless  God  that  he  put 
it  into  the  heart  of  his  servant  to  write  this  book  for  the 
heavy  laden«  The  first  two  meditations,  built  on  the  textSi 
''^  the  Lord  reigneth,"  and^'he  doth  not  afflict  will  in srly,  nor 
grieve  the  children  of  men,"  are  lucid  and  striking  exhibitions 
of  the  government  ef  God  over  his  people,  and  must  satisfy 
the  tried  pilgrim  on  these  waste  deserts,  that  he  doeth  ail 
things  well. 

^. — A  Mother's  Tribute  to  a  beloved  Daughter;  or  Memoir  of 
Malvina  Forman  Smith.  New  Yqrk :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1842.   pp.  198. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  a  grand  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Griffln.    In   early  life  she  enjoyed   the  benefit  of   his 
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counsels,  and  in  his  last  days  she  watched  oreT  his  sickness 
and  death,  in  her  father^s  house,  whieh  he  had  made  his  home 
for  several  months.  The  volume  is,  in  a  great  measure,  com- 
posed of  the  letters  of  friends  addressed  to  Malvina,  in  the 
different  stages  of  her  life  and  education,  and  evinces,  what  it 
is  primarily  intended  to  show,  we  presume,  the  importance  of 
making  the  conversion  of  their  children,  the  paramount  aim  of 
parents.  Whilst  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  expe- 
rience or  piety  of  the  youthful  subject  of  the  Memoir,  it  may, 
on  that  account,  be  the  more  useful,  because  the  more  imita- 
table,  and  the  more  likely  to  be  the  aim  of  others. 

10. — History  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  published  and  unpub- 
lished documents  of  the  Board.  By  Joseph  Tracy.  Second 
edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York :  M. 
W.  Dodd.    1842.  pp.  452. 

The  subsequent  recommendation  of  this  work  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Board,  will  probably  be  more  effectual  than  any 
thing  we  could  say — "  The  *  History  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  by  the  Rev.  J.Tracy,'  is 
far  from  being  a  mere  abstract  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Board.  The  civil  year,  to  which  he  has  reduced  his  facts,  does 
not  correspond  to  the  financial  year,  embraced  in  those  Reports. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  the  author  to  consult  the  original 
documents,  which  he  did  with  laborious  and  accurate  re- 
search. The  plan  of  his  history,  if  not  so  ivell  adapted  as 
some  others  to  continuous  reading  and  popular  effect,  is  admi- 
rably fitted  for  reference,  and  for  aiding  those  on  whom  it  may 
devolve  to  give  instruction  concerning  missions  at  the  Monthly 
Concert  and  elsewhere.  What  we  say  is  of  course  not  de- 
signed to  imply,  that  the  Board  is  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  correctness  of  the  facts  or  opinions  embodied  in  this 
work  ;  but  we  may  express  pur  own  conviction,  that  it  will 
,  not  soon,  be  superseded  by  a  history  more  comprehensive 
more  concise,  more  clear  and  accurate,  or  more  worthy  of  oc- 
eupying  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  intelligent  laymen."  We  only  add,  that  those  interested 
in  the  history  of  Missions,  will  find  some  details  in  this  vol- 
ume, not  published  in  the  Missionary  Elerald  ;  and  we  cherish 
the  hope,  that  Christian  families  generally  will  give  it  a  place 
not  only  in  their  libraries,  but  in  their  reading.  This  Second 
edition  is  confined  to  the  history  of  the  Missions  ef  th^  Ameri- 
ean  Board. 
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11. — Thirty»four  Letters  to  a  Son  in  the  Ministry,  by  Rev.  Heman 
Humphrey,  President  of  Amherst  College.  Amherst :  J. 
S.  &  C.  Adams.  New  York:  Dayton  &  Newman. 
Boston  :  Crocker  6l  Brewster.     1842.     pp.  352. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  volume  is  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation of  its  contents.  Dr.  Humphrey  always  writes  well 
for  the  public,  and  his  thoughts  are  seldom  common.place. 
We  know  of  no  better  "  Pastor's  Manual"  than  this.  The 
young  minister  will  here  find  the  reflections  of  a  matured  and 
observant  mind,  on  almost  all  subjects  connected  with  his  re- 
lations to  the  church  and  the  world.  We  cannot  Hut  hope  that 
every  licentiate  will  possess  a  copy  of  a  book  so  especially 
adapted  to  his  wants,  and  so  admirably  filling  a  place  hitherto 
comparatively  a  void.  Here  are  the  results  of  the  Doctor's 
own  experience,  in  valuable  suggestions  on, — Preaching  as  a 
Candidate — Settlement — First  Sermon«  after  Settlement  — 
Doctrinal  and  Practical  Preaching — Objects  of  Preaching — 
Study  and  Writing  of  Sermons — Different  Kinds  of  Sermons — 
Delivery  of  Sermons — Public  Prayer— Exchanges — Travel- 
ling on  Sabbath  to  Exchange — Pastoral  Visiting — Funerals — 
Catechising,  Sabbath  Schools,  Bible  Classes — Attending  Ec- 
clesiastical Bodies — Revivals  of  Religion — Ministerial  Exam- 
ple— Miscellaneous  Reading,  Health,  etc.  etc.  On  all  these 
topics,  the  remarks  are  eminently  practical,  and  we  think 
judicious.  The  letters  on  Revivals  are  particularly  worthy  of 
careful  perusal  by  all  who  exercise  the  office  of  the  ministry. 
We  cannot  but  think,  that  the  views  expressed  on  the  impro- 
priety of  encouraging  a  class  of  Revival-Evangelists,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  and  on  the  better  way  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  neighboring  pastors,  when  there  is  such  special  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  soul,  as  to  demand  extra  preaching  and 
labor,  are  those  of  a  sound,  christian  discretion.  The  proper 
conduct  of  revivals  of  religion  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  best  permanent  interests  of  the  church,  and  ought  to  se* 
cure  the  close  attention  of  all  who  are  likely  to  be  interested 
in  measures  to  promote  them. 

12. — The  WorJfs  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Joseph  But- 
Jer,  D,  C.  i.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  To  which  is 
prefixed  an  Account  of  the  Character  and  Writings  of  the 
Author.  By  Samuel  Hahfax,  D.  D.,  laie  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  New  York :  Robert  Carter.  1842.  pp.  303. 

The  publisher  has  here  offered  to  the  religions  and  philoso- 
phical community,  the  complete  works  of  Bishop  Butler,  «o 
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well  known  as  the  author  of  ^  The  Analogy  of  Religion.* 

That  part  of  his  labors  has  long  been  before  the  public,  and 
will  doubtless  be  demanded,  whilst  man  loves  to  think.  Had 
the  Bishop  written  nothing  else,  he  had  immartalized  himself; 
and  indeed  little  more  is  left  us,  the  remainder  of  the  volume 
being  occupied  by  his  brief  essays  on  *'  Personal  Identity," 
and  on  "Human  Virtue,"  six  Sermons,  a  Charge  to  the 
Clergy,  and  his  Correspondence  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
The  whole  is  embraced  in  a  large  octavo  volume,  printed  in  a 
good,  clear  type  of  such  size  that  the  eyes  will  not  be  impaired 
by  reading^it;  and  we  should  be  glad  that  more  persons 
would  try  their  eyes  and  their  intellects  in  perusing  and  pon- 
dering such  essays  as  the  **  Analogy.'^  We  promise  them  as 
a  compensation,  better  eye-sight,  it  may  be  of  the  mind. 

Id.-^-'Seimons  and  Sketches  of  Sermons,  By  the  Rev.  John  Sunh 
merfield,  A,  M,f  late  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bond, 
M.  D.  New  York ;  Harper  &  Brothers,  lfl42.  pp.  437. 

This  is  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  sketches  of  sermons, 
by  one  whose  memory  is  precious  to  the  saints,  and  must  be 
especially  dear  to  our  Methodist  brethren.  We  do  not  won- 
der that  they  desire  thus  to  embalm  him  in  their  hearts. 
These  Sermons  show  that  Mr.  Summerfield  was  not  idle 
whilst  he  lived,  and  that,  with  his  beautiful  genius  and  crea- 
tive powers,  he  did  not  deem  it  useless  to  spend  time  and 
thought  on  his  preparations  for  the  sacred  desk.  And  we 
hope  that  these  skeletons  will  be  valued  only  as  mementos 
of  Summerfield,  and  not  be  a  resort  for  lazy  preachers,  like 
Simeon's  and  some  others. 

It  is  evident  from  these  sketches,  that  Mr.  Summerfield  was 
in  the  habit  of  studying  his  subjects  well,  and  thoroughly  im- 
buing his  mind  with  them  prior  to  his  entering  the  pulpit.  He 
knew  beforehand  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  when  he 
came  to  say  it,  it  was  with  fullness  of  illustration,  and  beauty 
of  diction  and  manner.  In  our  youth,  we  heard  him  preacli 
from  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  of  which  we  find  a  sketch  in  this 
volume,  and  we  shall  never  forget  the  impression  left  on  us 
by  his  whole  manner,  and  by  the  strikingly  beautiful  repre- 
sentation of  the  vision,  especially  of  the  seraph  fiying  and 
taking  the  live  coal  from  off  the  altar.  It  was  graphic.  We 
seemed  to  be  transported  bodily  to  the  presence  of  the  throne, 
and  there  to  behold  with  our  eyes  the  seraph,  the  altar,  the 
sacrifice. 
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14. — A  Diclianary  of  Science,  Literature^  and  Art  Camprie^ 
ingfthe  History,  Description^  and  Scientific  Principlee 
of  every  branch  cf  Human  Knowledge;  with  the  deri- 
vation and  definition  of  all  the  terms  in  general  use. 
Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.  EdiUd  by  M,  T. 
Brande,  F.  R.  S.  L.  |  E.  New  York :  Wiley  A 
Putnam,  pp.  1^00. 

The  work  is  to  be  published  in  twenty-four  semi-monthly 
parts,  of  fifty-six  pages  each,  and,  when  completed,  will  ipake 
two  large  octaro  volumes,  in  small  type,  though  clear,  con- 
taining an  invaluable  fund  of  information  on  the  encyclopedia 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  The  whole  circle  of  know- 
ledge is  divided  into  ten  sections,  each  entrusted  to  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  scholars  of  the  age,  in  his  particular  depart- 
ment— to  such  men  as  Brande,  Lindley,  Loudon,  McCulloch, 
Owen,  etc.  These  names  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the 
proper  execution  of  the  work,  and  we  confidently  expect  this 
to  be  the  best  Dictionary  or  Cyclopedia,  of  its  kind,  in  the 
English  language.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  typographi- 
cal execution  of  the  Greek  words  is  not  better.  The  accents 
are  seldom  introduced,  yet  sufficiently  often  to  destroy  uni- 
formity. 

15. — TIte  Twin  Sisters;  A  Tale  for  Youth,  By  Mrs,  Sandham, 
From  the  twentieth  London  Edition,  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  <&  Co.,  1842.     pp.  176. 

This  little  volume  seems  to  have  commended  itself  to  the 
English  public,  as  they  have  called  for  the  twentieth  edition ; 
and  we  presume  it  will  find  favor  on  this  side  the  water.  The 
tale  is  told  in  a  simple  style,  and  is  intended  to  illustrate  *Hhe 
benefits  of  devotion,  in  the  lives  of  two  very  young  persons." 
They  were  twin  sisters,  who  were  early  placed  under  the 
influence  of  a  pious  aunt,  and  thus  led,  by  a  blessing  on  her 
efforts,  to  walk  in  ways  of  righteousness  and  peace.  The 
story  will  be  interesting  to  youth,  and  the  book  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  safestof  this  description  that  can  be  put  into  their  hands. 

16. — The  Daughters  of  England  ;  their  Position  in  Society,  Char*  ' 
acter,  and  Responsibilities,     By  Mrs,  Ellis,  Author  of 
"TAc  Women  ojf  England,"  etc.  etc^  New  York:  D.  Ap. 
pleton  &  Co.,  1842.     pp.  230. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  the  amiable  authoress  of  this  volume,  is  already 
favorably  known  to  us  by  her  ^*  Women  of  England,"  «<  Hints 
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to  make  Home  Happy,"  etc.  The  present  volume  is  indica- 
tive of  her  deep  interest  in  the  proper  education  of  her  sex, 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn,  from  her  preface,  that  she  intends, 
in  future  volumes,  to  **  consider  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  England."  We  think  her  pecu- 
liarly qualified  to  write  on  these  important  topics.  Her  style 
is  such  as  to  interest,  and  her  thoughts  and  sentiments  are 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  One  can 
scarcely  help  feeling  that  woman  must  be  benefited,  if  woman 
will. but  read  her  remarks  with  a  right  mind.  In  the  present 
work,  she  begins  with  "  Important  Inquiries,"  then  proceeds 
to  treat  of  "  Economy  of  Time,"  **  Cleverness,  Learning, 
Knowledge,"  *«  Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry,"  **  Taste,  Tact, 
and  Observation,"  "  Beauty,  Health,  and  Temper,*'  **  Society, 
Friendship,  and  Flirtation,"  "  Love  and  Courtship,"  "  Arti- 
fice and  Integrity,"  etc.  Under  all  these  topics  there  will  be 
found  most  judicious  observations,  well  worthy  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Daughters  of  America.  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  giving  our  readers  one  extract  from  her  remarks  on 
Music.  *'  If  the  use  of  accomplishments  be  to  make  a  show 
of  them  in  society,  then  a  little  skill  in  music  is  certainly  not 
worth  its  cost.  But  if  the  object  of  a  daughter  is  to  soothe 
the  weary  spirit  of  a  father  when  he  returns  home  from  the 
office  or  the  counting-house,  where  he  has  been  toiling  for 
her  maintenance  ;  to  beguile  a  mother  of  her  cares,  or  to 
charm  a  suffering  sister  into  forgetfulness  of  her  pain ;  then 
a  very  little  skill  in  music  may  often  be  made  to  answer  as 
noble  a  purpose  as  a  great  deal ;  and  never  does  a  daughter 
appear  to  more  advantage,  than  when  she  cheerfully  lays 
aside  a  fashionable  air,  and  strums  over,  for  more  than  the 
hundredth  time,  some  old  ditty  which  her  father  loves.  To 
her  ear,  it  is  possible,  it  may  be  altogether  divested  of  the 
slightest  charm.  But  of  what  importance  is  that  ?  The  old 
man  listens  until  tears  are  glistening  in  his  eyes,  for  he  sees 
again  the  home  of  his  childhood,  he  hears  his  father's  voice, 
he  feels  his  mother's  welcome — all  things  familiar  to  his 
heart  in  early  youth  come  back  to  him  with  the  long-remem- 
bered strain,  and,  happiest  thought  of  all !  they  are  revived 
by  the  playful  fingers  of  his  own  beloved  child."  The  remain* 
der  of  the  passage  is  beautifully  touching,  but  we  are  obliged 
to  desist,  praying  that  Mrs,  Ellis  may  be  long  spared  to  the 
world ! 
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17. — Habpbas'  Favilt  Libbary: 

No.  154.  History  of  the  Expedition  under  the  earn* 
mand  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  to  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri,  thence  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  down  the 
river  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean :  performed  during  the 
years  1804,  1805,  1806,  hy  order  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  Revised  and  abridged,  with  an  IntrO" 
duction  and  Notes,  by  Archibald  M*Vickar,  2  Vols*  New 
York:  Harper  Sd  Brothers,  1842.     pp.  766. 

The  Oregon  Territory  is  just  now  attracting  considerable 
attention ;  and  it  ifs  but  a  few  days  since  we  had  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  departure  of  su  large  colony  from  the  '*  far  west " 
of  western  Missouri,  to  the  farthest  west  of  Oregon.  The 
republication,  therefore,  of  the  travels  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
and  of  their  exploration  of  this  interesting  country  almost  a 
half  century  since,  cannot  but  be  welcome.  Although  this 
Expedition  may  be  familiar  to  those  who  are  now  among  the 
grey-headed,  there  are,  doubtless,  many  of  the  middle-aged  and 
of  the  young,  who  will  be  glad  to  have  so  easy^access  to  the 
history  of  it,  as  is  provided  in  these  volumes. 

This  Journal  must  always  possess  interest,  as  the  narrative 
of  the  first  voyage  made  up  the  Missouri,  from  its  mouth  to 
its  springs,  and  as  the  first  visit  of  white  men  to  those  almost 
boundless  prairies,  which  stretch  out  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  which  were  then  the  play-ground 
of  numerous  tribes  of  the  Red  Men,  and  of  immense  herds  of 
buffalo,  deer,  and  other  animals. 

To  the  original  Journal  there  is  added,  in  these  volumes,. 
'*a  sketch  of  ihe  progress  of  maratime  discovery  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  a  summary  account  of  earlier  attempts  to  pene- 
trate this  vast  wilderness,  and  extracts  and  illustrations  from 
the  narratives  of  later  travellers." 

18. The  Great  Commission :  or  the  Christian  Church  constituted 

and  charged  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  the  world.  By  the 
Rev,  John  Harris,  D,D,,  President  of  Cheshunt  College, 
author  of  **  Mammon"  •*  The  Great  Teacher,"  etc,  vHth 
an  Introductory  Essay,  by  William  R.  Williams,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  Amity  Street  Churchy  New  York,  Hoston : 
Gould,  Kendall,  &  Lincoln.  New  York :  Dayton  & 
Newman,  1842.     pp.  484. 

The  writer  of  this  excellent  work  on  Christian  Missions  is 
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already  favorably  known  amongst  u»,  as  the  author  of  soveral 
prize  essays,  on  subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  Church.  It  is  well  that  Dr.  Harris,  endued 
as  he  is  by  God  with  superior  qnalifications,  is  disposed,  by 
his  grace,  to  devote  his  strong  intellect  and  richly  furnished 
mind,  to  the  promotion  of  an  evangelical  spirit  amongst  the 
disciples  of  Jesus.  The  Essay  before  us  presents  the  "  great 
commission  "  before  the  Church,  with  great  power,  and  in  an 
aspect  adapted  deeply  to  impress  the  heart  with  a  sense  of 
obligation.  It  first  unfolds  the  scriptural  theory  of  Christian 
instrumentality,  as  presented  and  enforced  in  the  word  of  God. 
In  the  second  part,  the  benefits  arising  from  Christian  Mis- 
sions, are  portrayed  in  four  chapters,  in  such  manner  as  to  il« 
lustrate  their  claims  and  awaken  an  increased  zeal  in  the 
noble  cause.  Part  third  exhibits  the  encouragements  to  ad- 
vance in  this  glorious  enterprise.  Part  fourth  proves  that  the 
objections  commonly  offered  are  but  arguments  for  redoubled 
effort.  In  part  fifth,  is  considered-  the  want  of  entire  conse- 
cration to  this  cause  as  a  great  defect,  and  in  the  sixth  and 
last  part,  the  principal  motives  are  pressed,  which  should  urge 
us  to  entire  devotedness  to  the  great  objects  of  this  grand 
enterprise. 


19. — The   Golden   Censer^  or  a  Visit  to  ths  Hmtse  rf  Prayer* 
Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall,  &  Lincoln. 

Appollos,  or  Directions  to  Persons  just  eommenemg  a 
Religious  Life.     Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall,  &  Lincoln. 

Growth  in  Crrace,  or  the  Young  Projessor  directed  how 
to  attain  to  eminent  Ptety,  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall,  & 
Lincoln,  1842. 

Such  are  the  titles  of  three  small  books,  put  up  in  neatly 
printed  covers,  and  with  gilt  edges.  They  are  part  of  a 
'*  miniature  series  of  practical  religious  works,"  to  be  issued 
by  the  same  publishers.  The  author  of  the  first  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Harris.  The  design  of  the  second  is  apparent  from  the 
title,  and  we  can  safely  commenrl  it  to  the  recently  converted. 
The  thirJ  consists  of  choice  selections  from  the  works  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  John  Angell  James.  This  series  of 
miniature  volumes,  if  completed  as  commenced,  will  doubtless 
be  a  blessing  to  the  Church. 
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to.— The  Life  of  Willbur  Fiak,  D.D,,  First  President  of  the 
Wesley  an  University,  By  Joseph  Holdich*  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1842.     pp.  455. 

The  snbjeet  of  this  Memoir,  before  his  deuth,  published  his 
traTels  in  Europe,  and  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  of  them,  that 
they  were  remarkably  interesting.  We  now  have  his  life, 
well  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holdich,  and  we  presume  it  will 
be  soujfht  after,  with  eagerness,  by  the  Methodist  Connexion 
generally,  as  well  as  by  many  of  other  denominations.  Al. 
though  Dr.  Fisk  was  strongly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  his 
denomination,  and  entered  somewhat  into  controversy  with 
those  who  differed  from  him,  his  conduct  of  the  controversy 
and  his  whole  deportment  were  such,  as  to  secure  the  respect 
and  love  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  volume  before  us  proves 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy  and  excellence,  and 
one  who  labored  not  in  vain*  He  entered,  with  zeal,  into  the 
great  work  of  Missions  and  of  Temperance,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  who,  in  all  his  ways,  acknowledged 
God,  and  sought  frequent  communion  with  him  in  prayer. 

%l^ — Ji  Family  Exposition  of  the  Pentateueh.  By  the  Rev* 
Henry  Blunt^  M,A.,  Rector  of  Streatham,  Surrey,  Chap^ 
lain  to  his  Grace  the  Duhe  of  Richmond,  and  former^ 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge*  Exonus,  Levi- 
ticus.  Philadelphia:  Herman  Hooker,  1842.  pp.238« 

The  '*  Lectures"  of  this  author,  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  of  Paul, 
of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Elisha,  etc.,  published  in  seven  uniform 
volumes,  by  Mr.  Hooker,  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  ac- 
quired for  the  writer  a  merited  popularity.  The  present  volume 
is  one  of  a  series  of  Family  Expositions,  embracing  Exodus 
and  Leviticus,  intended  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  history  of 
Moses  in  his  relation  to  the  children  of  Israel.  The  several 
expositions  are  founded,  each  on  a  passage  of  the  Scriptures 
of  some  length,  and  are  brief  summaries  of  the  history,  with 
such  explanations  as  are  required^  and  such  practical  observa- 
tions as  would  be  naturally  suggested.  The  book  might 
answer  a  good  purpose  to  be  read,  as  Jay's  Exercises  are,  one 
exposition  each  day.  In  Exposition  xliii.,  are  some  remarks 
on  the  advice  of  Jethro  to  Moses,  well  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  those  in  this  land  who  exercise  the  elective  franchise. 
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22. — H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Tpstatnentum  Gnece.  Post 
Joh.  Aug.  Henr.  Tittmannum,  Olim  Prof.  Lips,  ad 
fdem  optimorum  Ubrorum  sccun&is  euris  recognovit  Uction" 
umque  varietatem  notavU  Augustus  Hahut  in  Acad, 
Vratisl.  Prof.  Editio  Americana  Stereotypa  curante 
Edvardo  Robinson,  S.T.D.  Neo-Eburaci :  Samtibus  et 
typis  Leavitt  et  Trow.  Bostoaiae :  Apad  Crocker  et 
Brewster,  1842.     pp.  508. 

It  is  needless  to  say  much  more  of  this  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  than  to  announce  it  through  the  title  page.  It  is  a 
reprint  of  Hahn's  edition,  superintended  by  Professor  Robin- 
son, and  printed  at  the  University  Press  by  Trow,  whose  fount 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  is  decidedly  the  best  in  the  country. 
We. should,  therefore,  expect  it  to  be,  as  we  thiak  it  is,  the 
very  best  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  ever  publishc^d  in 
the  United  iStates.  The  paper  is  good,  the  margin  sufficiently 
large,  the  type  the  best,  the  leading  such  as  to  relieve  the  eye 
in  reading,  and  the  size  of  the  volume  convenient.  Besides 
the  text,  we  have  references  and  various  readings  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pages,  and  as  introductory  matter,  the  Prefaces  of 
Tittmann  and  Hahn,  together  with  notices  of  the  principal 
manuscripts,  translations  or  versions,  and  citations  from  the 
New  Testament  by  the  Fathers  and  others. 

23. — A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and 
other  Machines  for  raising  water,  ancient  and  modern ;  toilh 
Observations  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  Me- 
chanic  Arts  :  including  the  progressive  development  of  the 
Steam  Engine,  In  five  Books.  Illustrated  by  n^^arly  300 
engravings.  By  Thomas  Ewbank,  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  <&  Co.,  1842,  pp.  582. 

This  is  a  large  octavo  volume,  on  a  subject  that  must  be  in- 
teresting to  a  numerous  class  of  readers.  It  supplies  a  want 
which  was  early  felt  by  the  laborious  author  himself  and  is 
probably  the  only  work  of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  enters  at 
large  into  the  whole  history  of  machinery  for  raising  water, 
from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  present  time,  and  must 
be  invaluable  to  the  practical  as  to  the  inventive  mechanic. 
It  abounds  in  information  of  the^  machinery  of  the  ancients, 
illustrated  by  engravings,  which  is  well  worthy  the  study  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  antiquarian,  and  is  not  devoid  of  in- 
terest to  the  expositor  of  the  iScriptures.  He  will  find,  in  this 
volume,  much  that  relates  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
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people  described  in  the  Bible,  and  on  pages  399, 400  and  669. 
some  observations  on  Eolopilic  Idols,  that  deserve  attention, 
On  the  whole  we  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
book,  and  hope  the  indefatigable  author  will  be  well  rewarded 
for  this  service  done  to  the  mechanic  arts. 

24. — An  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  By  John  Pearson^  D,  i).,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  With  an  Appendix  containing 
the  principal  Chreek  and  Latin  Creeds.  Revised  by  the 
Ret.  W.  S.  Dobson^  A.  M.,  Editor  of  the  Attic  Greek 
Orators  and  Sophists,  etc.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  <& 
Co.,  1842,  pp,  616. 

This  republication  of  Dobson's  edition  of  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  in  so  convenient  a  form,  must  be  especially  acceptable 
to  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the'  United  States, 
and  contains  matter  worthy  the  attention  of  Christians  of  all 
denominations.  Although  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this 
creed  was  not  formed  by  the  Apostles,  nor  any  other  symbol 
of  doctrine  that  has  come  down  to  us,  yet  it  expresses  in  a 
few  words  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  gospel. — The 
descent  into  hell  is  differently  understood  amongst  Episcopa- 
lians themselves,  and  by  some  omitted  in  the  repetition  of  the 
Creed.  Bishop  Pearson  gives  the  various  interpretations  of 
that  article,  and  the  reasons  for  them,  with  candor ;  and,  even 
although  he  represents  the  remission  of  sins  prior  to  baptism, 
as  obtained  by  that  rite,  he  includes  so  much  in  his  subse- 
quent definition  of  baptism,  as  to  embrace  faith,  repentance 
and  all  th^t  can  possibly  be  considered  requisite  to  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  This  Exposition  was  originally  preached  by 
Bishop  Pearson  to  his  parishioners,  in  the  form  of  sermons, 
and  embraces  a  pretty  good  system  of  Divinity.  Bishop  Bur- 
net has  said  of  it ;  **  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  as  far  it 
goes,  is  the  perfectest  work  we  have."  To  this  edition  there 
is  added  an  Appendix  containing  the  Symbola  or  Creeds 
cited  by  the  author. 

25. — An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty 'nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  By  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Sarum.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Creed  of  Pope 
PiuSy  etc.  Revised  and  corrected,  with  copious  notes  and 
additional  references,  by  the  Rev.  James  R.  Page,  A.  iW., 
Queen^s  College,  Cambridge  ;  Minister  of  Carlisle  Chapel, 
Lambeth.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1842,  pp.  585, 

This  edition  of  the  enterprising  publishers  is  uniform  with 
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that  of  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  and  ought  to  be  its  companion 
on  the  shelf.  The  author's  text  is  strictly  preserved  by  the 
present  editor,  the  references  hare  been  verified,  the  canons 
and  decrees  of  councils  are  given  in  the  original,  and  the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  found  specified,  copious  notes  have  been 
added,  with  indices  of  texts  of  Scripture  and  a  list  of  authors. 
As  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  contain 
a  summary  of  doctrine,  this  work  of  Bishop  Burnet  is  equiva^ 
lent  to  a  system  of  Divinity,  one  too,  written  with  learning  and 
judgment.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hav^  it  well  studied,  and 
to  find  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  and  other 
lands,  deeply  imbued  with  its  principles  and  spirit.  While  the 
Bishop  is  attached  to  his  own  church  and  her  creed,  as  laid 
down  in  these  articles,  he  i»  by  no  means  exclusive  in  his 
views,  nor  does  he  shut  out  from  covenanted  mercies  those 
who  cannot  adopt  the  whole  of  this  Episcopal  Confession  of 
Faith. 

26. — The  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice;  or  a  defence 
of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have 
been,  since  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  the  sole  Divine 
Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice  to  the  Church,  against  the 
Dangerous  Errors  of  the  Authors  of  the  "  Tracts  for 
the  Times^^^  and  the  Romanists,  as  particularly,  that 
the  Rule  of  Faith  is  "  made  up  of  Scripture  arid  TrO" 
dition  together,^''  ^c- ;  in  which  also  the  Doctrines  of 
Apostolical  Succession,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  ^p., 
are  fully  discussed.  By  William  Goode,  M.  A.,  of 
TVinity  College,  Cambridge  :  Rector  of  St.  Antholin, 
London.  Vols.  I  and  II.  Philadelphia:  Herman 
Hooker,  1842,  pp.  494  and  604. 

So  long  and  explicit  a  title  would  seem  to  be  almost  a  suffi' 
cient  statement  of  the  argument  of  the  book.      The  reader, 
however,  must  prepare  himself  for  a  variety  of  topics  and  a 
minuteness  and  extent  of  discussion  which  is  not  here  even 
intimated.     These  two  well  filled  octavo  volumes   contain  s 
labored  and  learned  defence  of  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the 
Church  of  England.]  in  every  point  on  which  the  author  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  assailed   by  the  Oxford  Divines,  or 
to  have  been   in  any   measure  disparaged  by  their  peculiar 
views.    They  present,  at  once,  the  best  exhibition  and  refuta- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  the  «*  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  which  we 
have  read.      The  positions  assumed  by  the  author,  on  the 
apostolical  succession,  baptismal   regeneration,  and  several 
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other  points  of  doctrine  and  polityt  are  of  course  unsatisfacto- 
ry to  the  dissenting  denominations.  But  as  opposed  to  the 
Anti-Protestant  views  and  tendencies  of  the  Oxford  writers, 
they  enlist  our  warmest  sympathies.  On  the  whole,  we  re- 
joice that  these  volumes  have  been  issued  from  the  American 
piess,  and  cordially  recommend  them  to  our  readers,  especial- 
ly to  such  as  may  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  favor 
the  writings  of  the  Oxford  "  Tractators." 

27. — Sketches  of  Foreign  Travel  and  Life  at  Sea ;  includ- 
ing a  Cruise  on  hoard  a  Man^ofwar^  as  also  a  visit 
to  Spainj  Portugal^  the  South  of  France,  Italy, 
Sicily y  Malta^  the  Ionian  Islands,  Continental  Greece, 
Liberia  and  Brazil ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  By  Rev.  Charles  Rockwell.  Two 
Volumes.  Boston  :  Tappan  &  Dennet.  New  York : 
D,  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  Wiley  &  Putnam.  Phila- 
delphia: Carey  &  Hart.  London:  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam, 1 942,  pp.  404.  437.   Octavo, 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  read  these 
volumes  entirely  through  before  expressing  our  opinion  of  them. 
We  have,  however,  read  enough  to  awaken  our  strong  interest 
in  them  and  to  raise  our  estimate  of  their  value  much  above 
the  point  of  our  anticipation.  They  are  noc  hastily  written 
sketches  of  scenes  and  incidents,  like  too  many  of  our  books 
of  travels.  It  is  several  years  since  the  author's  return  from 
abroad,  during  which,  he  has  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  the 
preparation  of  his  work.  Without  this  labor, — in  the  language 
in  which  its  outlines  were  sketched  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes 
and  events  which  it  describes, — it  would  doubtless  have  been 
an  entertaining  book.  But  it  has  become  a  valuable  repository 
of  information,  and  is  thus  fitted  not  only  to  interest  the  gener- 
al reader,  but  to  convey  important  instruction  to  the  more  ac 
curate  inquirer  respecting  the  internal  condition  of  the  coun- 
tries visited.  Much  prominence  is  given  to  the  present  state 
of  Catholic  Europe,  and  the  recent  religious  revolution  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  indicative  of  the  inherent  superstition, 
bigotry  and  idolatry  of  the  Papal  system.  The  author's  re- 
marks on  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Colonies 
of  Western  Africa  are  also  well  digested,  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, while  his  suggestions  respecting  the  morals  of  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States  and  other  abuses,  are  such  as  few 
who  hold  a  connection  with  the  Navy  have  dared  to  make  pub- 
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lie.  We  have  only  space  to  add,  that  these  volumes  are  hand, 
somely  executed,  and  appear  to  us,  in  all  respects,  to  merit 
the  degree  of  consideration,  which  the  labor  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  author,  and  the  interest  of  the  topics  embraced  in 
them  have  given  him  a  right  to  expect. 

28. —  The  Complete  Works  of  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch,  and  an  Estimate  of  his  Powers 
as  a  Preacher.  By  Rev.  George  Shepard,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Jonathan 
J^eavitt.  Boston  :  Crocker  &  Brewster.  1842.  pp. 
488,  440. 

The  readers  of  the  Biblical  Repository  are  aware  that  we 

glace  high,  on  the  scale  of  excellence,  the  powers  of  the  late 
Daniel  A%  Clark,  as  a  preacher.  His  Sermons  well  deserve 
the  high  reputation  they  have  acquired,  for  pungency,  direct- 
ness, a#ld  practical  effect.  We  are  glad  to  see  them  before 
the  public  in  the  respectable  style  of  execution  in  which  they 
are  presented  in  these  volumes,  containing  sixty-five  full  dis- 
courses, many  of  which  had  been  before  published,  and  thirty- 
four  outlines  of  discourses,  which  the  editor  denominates 
'*  Short  Sermons,"  and  which  fill  about  ninety  pages  of  the 
second  volume.  To  these  are  appended  several  miscellaneous 
articles  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Clark,  which  appeared  in  differ- 
ent periodicals  during  the  author's  life.  The  '*  Biographical 
Sketch,"  etc.,  by  Professor  Shepard,  the  substance  of  which 
is  embraced  in  his  **  Review  of  Clark's  Sermons,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Repository  for  October  last,  is  discriminating 
and  instructive.  On  the  whole,  we  regard  these  volumes  as 
containing  a  rich  treasury  of  thought,  of  inestimable  value, 
not  only  to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  to  intelligent  Chris- 
tians of  all  classes.  Few  discourses  are  so  well  suited  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  living  preacher.  The  engraved  por- 
trait of  the  author,  which  accompanies  the  work,  will  remind 
those  who  knew  him,  of  the  force  and  power  of  his  manner, 
and  increase  their  interest  in  these  remains  of  one  so  lately 
removed  from  his  labors. 

29. — Theopneusty,  or  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  By  S.  R.  L.  Gaussen,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Geneva.  Translated  by  E.  N.  Kirk.  New  York  : 
John  S.  Taylor  &  Co.  Boston :  Tappan  &  Dennet. 
1842.  pp.  343. 

Our  leaders  were  apprised  of  the  character  and  scope  of 
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this  work  by  a  review  ef  the  French  edition,  which  appeared 
in  the  Repository  for  July,  1841.  It  now  appears  in  English 
and  from  the  American  press ;  and  the  translator  has  enhanced 
its  value  by  a  few  pages  of  Introductory  remarks,  in  which  he 
earnestly  defends  its  main  position,  which  is  that  the  Scrip- 
tures,— all  and  every  part  of  the  Scriptures — are  from  God. 
This  the  author  undertakes  to  establish  by  the  authority  of 
the  word  of  God  itself.  This  mode  of  reasoning,  it  is  admit* 
ted,  cannot  be  successfully  used  to  convince  the  sceptic.  To 
him,  therefore,  it  is  not  addressed,  but  is  designed  to  confirm 
the  faith  of  believers  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  the  Bible.  The  author  rejects  all  distinctions 
of  inspiration,  as  the  inspiration  of  superintendence,  elevation^ 
direction^  or  suggestion^  and  maintains  that  every  part  of  the 
bible,  every  sentence,  every  word,  is  fully  and  equally  inspir- 
ed. The  object  of  this  argument  cannot  but  be  approved  by 
all  who  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God.  But 
whether  it  is  essential  to  the  firmest  faith  in  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  that  the  same  degree  of  inspiration 
should  be  assigned  to  every  word  and  sentence,  be  it  in  re- 
spect to  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth,  or  the  direction  of  an 
apostle  concerning  his  cloak,  itkj  well  be  questioned,  pron- 
ded  it  be  admitted,  in  both  and  in  all  cases,  that  the  inspiration 
was  all  that  tho  case  required  to  make  the  teachings  of  the 
bible  perfect  for  all  the  purposes  of  correction,  reproof  and 
instruction  in  righteousness.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  see 
this  subject  brought  before  the  Aitierican  public.  The  dis- 
cussion of  it,  we  earnestly  hope,  will  be  so  conducted  among 
us  as  not  only  to  confirm  the  faith  of  believers,  but  also  to 
convince  even  gainsayers  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of 
God,  and  shall  stand  for  ever. 

30. — The  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated,  in  two  Essays  on  our 
hordes  own  account  of  his  Person  and  of  the  Nature  of  his 
Kingdom,  and  on  the  Constitution,  Powers  and  Ministry 
of  a  Christian  Church,  as  appointed  by  himself  By 
Richard  Whately,  D,  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  New 
York  :  Wiley  &  Putnam.  1842.  pp.  296. 

This  volume  is  introduced  to  the  American  public  by  a  short 
but  highly  commendatory  address  by  Dr.  Skinner.  To  us  it 
appears  to  be  a  most  reasonable  as  well  as  valuable  publica- 
tion. On  the  powers  and  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church, 
though  the  work  of  an  Archbishop,  it  opposes  with  boldness 
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and  strength  the  extravagant  assumptions  of  the  English  Epis- 
copacy, and  admits  the  rights  of  the  dissenting  churches  in  a 
manner  which  few  prelates  have  exemplified  in  their  writings. 
To  the  High  Church  party  in  England,  and  especially  to  the 
Oxford  *'  Tractators,"  it  has  proved  itself  a  most  unwelcome 
production.  The  latter,  in  a  late  review,  in  the  "  British 
Critic,"  express  their  embarrassment  in  th«  following  Ian* 
guage  :  "  One  of  the  many  difficulties  which  press  upon  us  in 
the  present  most  unhappy  state  of  our  church,  is  the  question 
of  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  churchmen,  when  a 
Bishop  delivers,  ex  cathedra,  doctrines  which  are  in  fact 
heretical."  Most  of  our  readers,  however,  would  reply,  on  the 
perusal  of  this  work  of  Bishop  Whately :  '*  After  the  way 
which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  we  the  God  of  our  fathers." 
We  trust  it  will  be  extensively  read. 

31. — Mormonism  in  all  Ages  :  or  the  Rise^  Progress  and  Causes 
of  Mormonism^  mth  the  Biography  of  its  Author  and  Foun- 
der^ Joseph  Smith,  Jr.  By  Professor  J.  B.  Turner^  IIU- 
nois  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  New  York  :  Piatt  & 
Peters.  London  :  Wiley  &  Putnam.  Liverpool :  Hyde 
<S2;  Peters,  1842.  pp.  1)04. 

This  work,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  might  better  have 
been  denominated  an  Antidote  to  Mormonism.  It  exposes 
with  a  bold  and  fearless  hand  the  monstrous  deceptions  prac- 
ticed by  Smith  and  his  associates  upon  their  deluded  followers, 
of  whom  they  profess  to  number  100,000  in  this  country,  and 
more  than  10,000  in  Great  Britain,  where  their  faith  is  making 
rapid  conquests.  This  book  is  not  only  a^  history  of  Mormon- 
ism, but  contains  a  copious  and  very  instructive  illustration  of 
its  spirit  and  tendencies  drawn  from  the  history  of  similar 
fanaticisms  in  all  ages.  It  is  written  with  considerable  ability 
and  research,  and  the  author  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  and  polity  of 
the  community  of  which  he  treats.  It  is  well  adapted  to  be 
useful,  not  only  in  neighborhoods  where  Mormon  lecturers  are 
attracting  attention,  but  also  wherever  there  exists  a  tendency 
to  fanaticism  of  any  kind.  We  recommend  it  to.  ministers 
and  others  who  would  arm  themselves  with  facts  and  princi- 
ples suited  to  such  a  condition  of  things,  which,  unhappily,  is 
neither  rare  nor  uncommon  in  our  country. 
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d2.^^Discourses ;  intended  as  a  Keepsake,  for  the  Family 
and  Friends  of  the  Author,  jBy  Jonathan  Cogswell^ 
D..D.J  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
Theolqgical  Institute  of  Connecticut.  Hartford  : 
Elihu  Geer,  1842.  pp.  201.  Octavo. 

The  circumstances  in  which  this  unpretending  volume  has 
come  into  our  hauds,  precludes  the  propriety  of  criticism.  It 
is  printed  but  not  published.  It  contains  ten  discoures  on  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures — 'Necessity  of  Revelation — the 
Three  Dispensations — Sin  and  its  Consequences — Atone- 
ment— ^Justification*— Christian  Experience — Puniahment  of 
the  Wicked — the  Resurrection-— the  Judffment.  These  sub* 
jects  are  a)l  treated  in  a  sober  evangelical  spirit,  it  being  the 
design  of  the  author  to  render  these  brief  discussions  useful 
to  such  relatives  and  friends  as  may  receive  them  at  his 
hands.  The  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  is  altogether 
an  appropriate  gift  from  a  clerg]^man  in  the  evening  of  life  to 
those  friends  in  whose  hands  he  may  wish  to  leave  some  me- 
morial of  his  faith. 

33. — Letters  to  the  Young.  By  Maria  Jane  Jewsbury. 
Third  American  from  the  third  London  Edition, 
New  York  :  Saxton  &  Miles,  1842.  pp.  264. 

These  "  Letters  to  the  Young,"  by  Miss  Jewsbury,  have 
been  so  long  before  the  public,  and  are  so  generally  known 
and  appreciated,  that  it  is  needless  to  say  more,  than  that  the 
present  edition  is  neatly  executed,  and  contains  three  letters 
and  a  poem  not  included  in  the  former  editions.  The  title  of 
the  poem  is  "  The  Lost  Spirit,"  and  the  subjects  of  the  new 
letters,  "  Slight  Enjoyments,  their  use  and  importance" — 
"  The  Influence  and  Non-Influence  of  Christianity" — "  The 
Character  of  Christ."     These  additions  are  gems. 

34. — Age  of  the  Worlds  as  founded  on  the  Sacred  Records, 
Historic  and  Prophetic ;  and  the  **  Signs  of  the 
Times, ^^  viewed  in  the  aspect  of  premonitions  of  the 
speedy  establishment,  on  the  earth,  of  the  Millennial 
State,  by  the  second  personal,  premillennial  advent  of 
Christ,  etc.  etc.  By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Shimeall,  Presby^ 
ter  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
New  York.  New  York  :  Swords,  Stanfoid  &  Co., 
1842.  pp.  364. 

Another  book  on  the  Prophecies  !     We  have  only  space  to 
say  of  it,  that  it  indicates  research,   and  that  the  conclusions 
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at  which  the  author  arrives  are  these — that  in  1847  the  Lord 
Jehovah  will  appear  for  the  restoration  and  re-estahlishment 
in  Palestine  of  the  seed  of  Abraham — that  there  the  sanctuary 
shall  be  cleansed^  then  will  be  the  last  end  of  tht  indignation^ 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  of  Mystic  Ba- 
bylon. 

35  — A  Memoir  of  India  and  Avghamstaun,.with  observations 
on  the  present  exciting  and  critical  state  of  those  coun- 
tries. With  an  Appendix,  on  tite  fulfilment  of  a  teoLt 
of  Daniel,  and  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  By  J.  Harlan,  late  Counsellor  of  State, 
Aid'de-Camp  and  General  of  the  Staff  to  Dost  Ma- 
hommed,  Ameer  ofCabul.  Philadelphia :  J.  Dobson, 
,    1842.    pp.  208. 

This  book  will  be  found  especially  interesting  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  coming  from  one  who  has  spent  eighteen  years 
amid  the  Pagans  and  Mohammedans  of  the  East,  having  been 
first  a  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  but 
afterwards  Generalissimo  of  the  forces  of  Dost  Mohammed, 
reigning  Prince  of  Cabul.  The  volume  contains  interesting 
information  of  that  comparatively  unknown  country,  and  much 
elucidation  of  the  recent  British  operations  there.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  General  is  not  very  friendly  to  the  British  sys- 
tem of  operations,  and  that  he  differs  materially  on  many 
points  from  Count  de  Bjorstjerna,  of  Stockholm,  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  work  on  India  is  pronounced,  by  the  English, 
the  best  in  our  language.  The  volume  contains  a  map  of 
Cabul  and  the  vicinity.  We  may  here  be  allbwed  to  remark 
that  the  General  is  preparing  a  personal  narrative  of  his  resi 
dence  in  Asia. 

36. — A  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  L 
Containing  the  History  of  the  Church  during  the 
first  and  second  centuries.  By  Ernest  L.  Hazelius, 
D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theology  in  the  Theol.  Sem.  of  the 
Luth.  Synod  of  South  Carolina.  Baltimore  :  rubli- 
calion  Rooids  No.  7  S.  Liberty  street.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  Dayton  &  Newman.  Bos- 
ton :  Tappan  &  Dennet,  and  Crocker  &  Brewster. 
Cincinnati :  E.  Lucas.  Pittsburgh  :  C.  H  Kay  &  Co. 
1842.  pp.  277 

There  is  not  much  probability  of  a  History  of  the  Church 
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becoming  popular,  unless  tbere  is  sometbing  special  about  it 
to  recommend  it.  ,  Ordinary  works  of  this  description  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  whilst  excellent  ones  are  equally  rare» 
particularly  in  our  language.  We  should  think  the  work  of 
Dr.  Hazelius  not  very  suitable  for  a  text- book  in  The* 
ological  Seminaries,  as  it  is  wanting  in  authorities,  and 
too  frequently  cumbered  with  discussions  and  inferences, 
which  would  be  in  our  estimation  more  appropriate  elsewhere. 
The  author's  aim,  however,  in  his  own  language  is :  "  by  facts 
and  documents  to  put  forth  the  main  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  to  show  that  these  are  found  in  the  confessions 
of  all  our  Protestant  denominations,  and  also,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  aberrations  from  the  truth, 
and  how  that  doctrine  has  gradually  arisen,  which  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  council  of  Trent.  Also  to  exhibit  the  remarkable 
providence  of  God  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  reforma- 
tion, with  a  view  to  show  that  it  was  the  same  providence 
which  we  discover  in  the  origin  and  first  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity." These  are  good  aims,  and  if  accomplished  satisfac- 
torily in  the  succeeding  volumes,  may  commend  the  work  to 
public  attention.  The  first  volume  embraces  seven  chapters, 
treating  of  the  state  of  the  heathen  world,  and  that  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  first 
century,  its  extension  in  the  second,  the  mode  of  worship, 
doctrines  and  life  of  private  Christians.  Under  these  several 
topics,  matters  of  considerable  interest  are  discussed  and  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  a  fair,  candid  representation  is  made,  and 
such  a  history  given  as  would  be  profitable  for  the  mass  of 
Christians  to  read.  We  regret  that  the  style  is  not  better,  and 
the  errata  so  numerous. 

37. — Letters  to  Persons  who  are  engaged  in  Domestic  Ser- 
vice. By  Miss  Catharine  £.  Beecher.  New  York  : 
Leavitt  &  Trow,  1842.  pp.  235. 

Here  is  a  book  somewhat  novel — a  book  of  Letters  to  Do- 
mestics ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the  typographical  execution 
corresponds  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Letters,  that  "the  station 
of  domestics  is  honorable  and  respectable."  This  is  a  much 
neglected  and  often  much  abused  class  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
How  few  heads  of  families  manifest  that  interest  in  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  of  those  in  their  employ,  which  is 
demanded  by  every  consideration  of  expediency  and  duty. — 
How  much  are  they  left  to  themselves,  without  advice  or  ad- 
monition.    Many  have,  doubtless,  felt  the  want  of  just  such  a 
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book,  as  Miss  Beecher  has  here  furnished;  and  we  cannot  bat 
hope  and  believe  that  ladies,  generally,  will  be  glad  to  put  it 
into  the  hands^of  their  domestics,  and  even,  in  many  instances, 
sit  down  by  their  side  to  read  it  and  comment  on  it.  It  con- 
tains eighteen  letters,  touching  on  all  topics  connected  with  the 
station  and  relations  of  those  at  service  in  families*  Among 
others,  there  are  observations  on  the  importance  of  raising  the 
respectability  of  this  station — ^respectful  manners-^visiting— 
company*— religious  meetings^:— health — trials  of  domestics, 
and  remedies — economy-^care  of  children — dress^  manners 
and  language— ^the  way  to  be  happy,  &c. 
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ARTICLE  XIV. 
Literary  Iktelliob n ce. 

CBrftnnftns* 

Dr.  Kari  Ferd.  Rsnke,  ordinaiy  Profesmr  of  PUlosopihy  at  Gottengen, 
and  IXrectof  of  the  Gymnasiom  there,  lias  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Frederick- Wilhehn-Gymnasium  at  Berlin*  Some  inveetigationi  have  been 
made  of  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  inscription,  consisting  of  five  vertical 
colmnns  of  numbers,  foand  at  Athens  by  C.  O.  Miiller.  The  Theolo- 
gical Faculty  of  BerGn  consists  of  Drs.  £.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Ph.  Marhei- 
neke,  A.  Neander,  Fr.  Strauss^  A.  Tweaten,  ord.  Proff. ;  F.  Theremin, 
Prof,  hoa,  J.  J*  Bellerman,  F.  Senary,  Fr.  Uhlemann,  J.  C.  W.  Vatke, 
eztraord.  Proff. ;  H.  G.  Erbkam,  F.  A.  Philippi,  Privatdocenten.  Dr.  K. 
Ph.  Fischer  of  Tubingen  has  become  Professor  of  Theoretical  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Bavaria.  Dr.  UUmann,  of  Heidelberg  has  accepted 
the  place  of  Dr,  Augusti,  at  Bonn,  and  not  Dr.  Plucker  as  stated  in  the 
last  number.  The  latter  succeeds  Dr.  Augusti  as  Director  of  the  Scienti- 
fic Commission  of  Examination  for  the  Rhenish  Provinces.  Dr.  Ogbudski 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  the  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Berlin.  This  University  has  146  Teachers,  and  1767 
students.  Prof  Ewald,  of  Tiibingen  has  been  transferred  from  the  philo- 
sophical to  the  oTangelico-theological-Faculty. 

.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  sent  the  Director  of  the  royal  press 
into  France  and  Belgium,  to  visit  their  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  to 
purchase  materials  for  printing  suitable  books  and  maps,  in  order  to  the 
establishment  of  a  normsd  scho^  for  the  blind. — ^The  literature  of  Spain  is 
assuming  a  more  serious,  manly  aspect.  In  the  last  four  months  of  1841, 
there  were  issued,  at  Madrid  alone,  some  seventy  veorks  on  history,  edu- 
cation, political  economy,  etc. — Toreno  has  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his 
history  of  the  Spanish  Revolution,  and  Eugenie  de  Tapia,  by  his  History 
of  Spanish  Civilization,  which  is  considered  the  most  important  work  in 
the  present  literature  of  Spain. 

Father  Luigi  Tosti  is  writing  a  histoiy  of  the  convent  of  Mont  Cassino, 
in  which  he  promises  a  complete  catalogue  of  its  valuable  manuscripts.  In 
Florence,  there  has  been  formed  a  society  of  Artists,  the  only  one  in  Italy, 
besides  that  at  Rome.  In  the  vicinity  of  Florence  there  has  been  recently 
found  buried  under  rubbish,  a  very  beautiful  hearth,  supposed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  Donatello. 

[  Crttttt. 

The  number  of  Instructors  in  the  Otho-University  at  Athens  is  36  ;  of 
students  292  ;  Medical  58,  Theological  20,  Philosophical  63,  Juridical  167. 
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The  Polytechnic  School  formed  by  the  Engineer  von  Zentner,  is  now  in 
saccessful  operation,  and  Professor  Bonirota,  from  Paris,  a  celebrated 
limner,  has  accepted  the  inyitation  of  the  Dutchess  of  Plaisance  to  remove 
to  Athens  and  become  a  Professor  in  this  Institution.  He  went  at  her 
charges  and  receives  his  salary  from  her. 

There  are  eight  presses  now  in  operation  in  this  country,  five  of  which 
are  in  Bucharest.  The  School  at  St.  Sava  has  a  library  of  about  11,000 
volumes,  which  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  Frederich-University  at  Christiana  was  opened  in  1813,  with  six 
Teachers  and  eighteen  Students.  It  now  has  twenty  Professors,  and 
eight  Lecturers,  and  about  700  Students.  Connected  with  it,  there  is  a 
Botanical  Garden — An  Astronomical  Observatory — A  Library  of  about 
130,000  volumes,  open  to  the  public  daily  from  12  to  2  o'clock — ^A  Zoo- 
logical and  Mineralogical  Museum — A  Collection  of  Coins,  amounting  to 
more  than  20,000 — A  Depository  of  Archives — A  Repository  of  Northern 
Antiquities — A  Collection  of  Models — ^A  Naturalists'  Cabinet — ^A  Collec- 
tion for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
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ARTICLE    I. 

Pjresbnt  state  op  the  Art  of  Instructing  the  Deaf 
AND  Dumb  in  the  United  States. 

By  John  R.  Burnet,  of  Livingston,  New  Jeney. 

Introductory  Note. 

I'he  subsequent  article,  although  long,  will,  we  trust,  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  It  is  on  a  subject  not  often  present- 
ed in  the  Repository,  and  was  written  by  one  who  knows 
whereof  he  affirms. 

The  author  was  born  in  the  possessisn  of  all  his  faculties, 
but  when  about  eight  years  old,  and  after  having  learned  to 
read,  though  not  to  write,  he  was  deprived  of  his  hearing  en- 
tirely, in  consequence  of  a  violent  attack  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  Like  others  similarly  affected,  he  soon  lost  the 
power  of  articulation,  so  that  his  utterances  were  unintelligi- 
ble to  strangers.  Thus  excluded  from  social  intercourse,  he 
resorted  to  books,  and  eagerly  and  attentively  read  those  which 
fell  in  his  way.  His  books  were  few  and  well  digested.  Of 
such  as  were  valuable,  and  did  not  belong  to  him,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  abridgements. 

In  1833,  he  entered  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  for  the  purpose  both  of  making  himself  familiar 
with  the  language  of  signs,  and  of  enlarging  his  field  of  know- 
ledge. After  remaining  a  few  months,  he  returned  to  the 
farm  of  his  grand-parents,  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted,  and 
where  he  now  lives  and  labors  to  sustain  himself  and  wife, 
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whom  he  maiiied  ahout  three  years  since  ;  an  amiable  young 
woman,  also  a  mute,  of  the  New  York  Institution. 

Some  eight  years  ago,  he  published  a  volume  of  "  Tales  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  which  was 
well  received  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  favorably  reviewed 
in  a  Circular  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Paris. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  present  article,  as  well  as  the 
style,  evince  that  the  author  is  capable' of  close  reflection,  and 
has  acquired  a  happy  mode  of  expression. 


1.  Observations  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  ,Dumk 
Reprinted  from  the  North  American  Review,  (for  April, 
1834,)  Boston,  1834. 

2.  Quatrieme  Circulaire  de  V  Institut  Royal  des  Sourds- 
muets  de  Paris^  d  ioutes  les  Institutions  de  Sourds-muets 
de  r Europe^  de  rAmeriquCy  etdeVAsie,  Paris.  1836. 

3.  Reports  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  and 
'  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumby  twelfth  to  twenty  fifth 

inclusive.  Hartford. 

4.  Reports  of  the  New  York  Institutionfor  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumby  first  to  twenty-third  inclusive.  New 
York. 

5.  Tenth  and  Thirteenth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution  for  the  Deaf  ana  Dumb.    Philadelphia. 

1820  and  1833. 

The  number  of  those  who,  by  the  privation  of  the  sense 
which  serves  as  the  ordinary  channel  by  which  knowledge  is 
acquired  and  thoughts  interchanged,  are  set  apart  from  their 
fellow-men,  and  even  when  placed  in  the  most  favorable  cir^ 
cumstances,  doomed  to  intellectual  and  social  disadvantages 
that  invest  their  case  with  a  painful  and  peculiar  interest,  is 
much  greater  than  any  one  ventured  to  suppose,  before  aa 
enumeration  of  this  class  of  persons  had  oeen^  in  severed 
countries,  actually  made.  These  enumerations  show  one 
deaf  mute,  on  a  general  average,  to  every  fifteen  hundred 
souls.  We  have,  therefore,  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
not  less  than  half  a  million  of  our  fellow-beings  deaf  and  dumb. 

Though  the  number  known  to  exist  in  our  own  country  is 
not  so  appalling  by  its  magnitude  as  that  just  mentioned,  it  is 
still  sufficiently  large  to  awaken  the  most  painful  emotions  in 
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the  heart  of  every  philanthropist.  The  census  of  1830  save 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  six  as  the  number  of  deal  and 
dumb  persons  in  the  whole  Union.  By  the  census  of  1840, 
having  increased  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, tney  amounted  to  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  ;  and  there  are  conclusive  reasons  to  believci  as  stated 
in  the  twenty-third  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  above 
cited,  that  in  each  case  the  number  returned  fell  short  by 
many  hundreds  of  the  actual  number  in  the  country.  These 
are  our  own  countrymen,  often  our  own  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, sometimes  even  bound  to  us  by  the  tenderest  ties ; — nor 
is  there  one  among  us  who  can  assure  himself  that  a  deaf  and 
dumb  child  may  not  be  bom  in  his  own  family ;  nay,  if  he 
has  children  yet  in  infancy,  that  some  of  them  may  not  be- 
come deaf  by  sickness  or  accident,  and  consequently  dumb. 

Considerations  like  these  give  a  high  interest  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  article.  We  need  not  expatiate  on  the  sad 
condition  of  a  deaf  mute,  abandoned  to  thread  the  mazes  of 
this  vale  of  tears,  unaided,  unsoothed,  unenlightened ;  for  the 
public  mind  is,  on  this  point,  rather  prone  to  exaggerate  than 
otherwise.  Nor  is  it  now  necessary,  in  this  section  of  the 
Union,  to  appeal  to  public  sympathy  for  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  Northern  and  Middle  States  contain  three  of  the  largest 
and  best  conducted  Institutions  in  the  world,  and  the  Legis- 
latures of  nearly  all  those  States  have  made  liberal  provision 
for  the  education  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  population,  and  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  extend  that  provision  whenever  it  shall 
become  necessary.  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Virginia  have  also 
established  Institutions,  believed  to  be  competent  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  those  States  respectively. 
Several  other  States  farther  West  and  South,  have  either  al- 
ready engaged  or  have  shown  a  willinffness  to  engage  in  this 
work  of  philanthropy  ;  and  in  view  of  what  has  been  done 
within  a  few  years,  we  may  indulge  the  pleasing  hope  that, 
in  a  few  years  more,  the  intellectual  wants  of  these  our  un- 
fortunate fellow-citizens  will,  in  every  part  of  our  country,  be 

well  supplied. 

But  Uiough  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  has 
been  practised  among  us  with  success  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  though  it  has  enrolled  among  its  professors  the 
names  of  several  men  of  distinguished  ability  as  writers, — it 
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must  be  admitted  that  the  reading  public  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing fully  and  correctly  informed,  either  with  regard  to  its 
principles,  its  processes,  the  actual  defftee  of  success  attained, 
or  the  causes  which  have  prevented  that  success  from  being 
greater.  Several  very  able  and  valuable  articles  have,  it  is 
true,  from  time  to  time  been  given  to  the  public  through  dif- 
ferent periodicals ;  and  the  annual  reports  above  cited,  those 
of  the  New  York  Institution  in  particular,  present  much  valu- 
able information,  illustrated  by  enlarged  philosophical  views, 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art,  and  on  the  statistics  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  circulars  of  the  Institution  of  Paris 
are  also  exceedingly  valuable,  but  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
very  few  in  this  country ;  nor,  when  the  great  extent  and 
population  of  our  country  is  considered,  can  the  fugitive  arti- 
cles and  reports  referred  to,  be  said  to  have  attained  any  thing 
like  a  general  circulation.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  few 
will  read  these  pages  who  are  not  aware  that  the  first  system- 
atic attempts  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  language 
of  their  countrymen,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  were  made  by 
Pedro  Ponce,  a  Spanish  monk,  who  died  A.  D.  1684  ;  and 
that  the  benevolent  De  I'Epee  founded  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1760,  and  supported  for  many  years  from  his  own  scanty 
fortune,  the  first  institution  for  the  instruction  of  those,  con- 
stituting far  the  larger  number,  whose  families  have  not  the 
means  to  pay  for  their  education.  Those  who  feel  a  curiosity 
to  learn  more  respecting  the  history  of  the  art,  are  referred  to 
the  publications  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article, — particularly 
to  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  183i,  and  to  the 
twenty-first  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution.  To  the 
former  and  to  many  of  the  New  York  Reports,  particularly 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  twentieth,  the  reader  is  referred 
for  a  sketch  of  the  language  of  signs,  and  for  many  theoret- 
ical and  practical  details,  not  embraced  in  the  plan  of  this 
article. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  we  propose  more  fully  to  con- 
sider, namely,  the  actual  degree  of  success  attained  by  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  this  day,  and  particularlv  by 
those  in  this  country,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  at  feast 
as  successful  as  those  in  any  other  ct)untry, — very  different 
views  may  be,  and  have  been  taken,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar instances  of  success  which  have  fallen  under  the  observa- 
tion of  individuals,  and  to  the  standard  of  comparison  adopted 
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in  each  case.  To  those  familiar,  from  personal  experience, 
with  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  an  uneducated  tmd 
neglected  deaf  mute,  a  yery  moderate  degree  of  success 
seems  almost  miraculous  ;  while  those  who  measure  the  ac- 
quisitions of  much  the  greater  number,  in  written  language, 
the  only  point  on  which  the  world  is  capable  of  judging,  oy 
the  standard  of  the  well  educated  who  hear,  not  unfrequently 
form  the  opinion  that  the  characters  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  stamped  with  a  very  marked  degree  of  mental  inferiority, 
and  that,  whatever  pains  may  be  taken  to  instruct  them,  they 
can  never  acquire  any  literary  or  scientific  reputation,  nor,  as 
a  body,  reach  the  intellectual  average  of  their  more  favored 
brethren. 

It  is,  indeed,  rather  remarkable  that  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples which  can  be  produced  of  the  literary  capabilities  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are,  for  the  most  part,  persons  who  learned 
to  read  before  losing  their  hearing,  and  whose  cases  hardly 
differ  from  that  of  a  person  who  should  have  been,  from  an 
early  period  of  life,  immured  in  a  library,  with  but  little  more 
than  the  necessary  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men.  Such 
is  precisely  the  case  with  James  Nack,  the  distinguished  deaf 
and  dumb  author,  and  probably  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stance which  any  country  can  produce  of  high  literary  attain- 
ments in  a  person  deprived  of  hearing  in  childhood.  Cases 
like  that  of  Nack,  however,  might  occur  as  well  before  the 
possibility  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  was 
ever  thought  of,  and,  from  some  obscure  hints  in  cotempora- 
ry  writers,  it  appears  probable  they  did, — though  not  per- 
haps to  a  degree  equally  remarkable. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  while  the  advantages,  both  in  a 
moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view,  conferred  on  so  many 
deaf  mutes  by  the  institutions  established  for  their  instruction, 
are  immense  and  incalculable,  yet,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  degree  of  success  in  one  point  oi  high  importance, 
instruction  in  the  language  of  books  and  newspapers,  has 
been  but  very  moderate ;  and  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
but  a  very  small  number  have  attained  the  ability  to  derive 
from  reading  and  writing,  that  degree  of  solace  and  en- 
joyment which  they  would  afford  to  a  well  educated  person, 
accidentally  bereft  of  hearing. 

To  ascribe  the  result  to  any  original  inferiority  of  intellect, 
would  be  both  unjust  and  absurd.    The  privation  of  a  sense, 
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however  important,  is  still  but  the  privation  of  one  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  affects  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
only  so  far  as  it  restricts  them  in  that  exercise  which  is  as 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body. 
We  have  seen  that  if  this  privation  takes  place  after  the  in- 
dividual has  learned  to  read,  if  he  has  free  access  to  books, 
he  is  not  apt  to  exhibit  any  want  of  intellectual  activity. 
Neither  is  the  child  born  deaf,  therefore  born  with  any  men- 
tal inferiority,  for  if  a  child  bom  with  all  its  faculties  should 
lose  its  hearing  before  the  power  of  speech  has  been  acquir- 
ed to  any  extent,  it  will  grow  up  in  character  and  mental 
habits  utterly  undistinguishable  from  the  deaf  and  dumb  who 
are  so  by  birth.  The  case  just  supposed,  is  so  far  from  un- 
common, that  it  is  believed  to  have  occurred  with  nearly  or 
quite  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  mental  peculiarities  of  deaf  mutes  must,  therefore,  be  as- 
cribed solely  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  find 
themselves  placed ;  and  they  differ  from  other  men,  only  as 
plants  grown  from  the  same  seed,  and  in  the  same  soil,  differ, 
according  to  the  openness  or  closeness  of  the  situation,  the 
greater  or  less  favorableness  of  the  aspect,  and  the  supply  of 
aliment  and  of  moisture. 

Though  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  dumb  only  because  they 
are  deaf,  yet  their  misfortune  does  not  consist  in  the  mere 
privation  of  the  sense  of  hearing;  for  the  ideas  acquired 
originally  through  this  sense,  namely,  ideas  of  the  variations  of 
sound,  constitute  but  a  comparatively  unimportant  part  of  our 
stock  of  knowledge.  If  the  established  mode  of  communica- 
tion among  men  were  by  means  of  a  language  of  visible  signs, 
whether  natural  or  arbitrary,  and  if  none  but  natural  and  imi- 
tative cries  were  used,  the  privation  of  hearing  would  be  a 
matter  of  small  moment,  and,  even  if  from  birth,  would  involve 
no  social  or  intellectual  disadvantages.  Though  the  case 
supposed  is  an  imaginary  one,  yet  the  existence  of  a  whole 
nation  using  such  a  language  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
event.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  colony  should  be 
planted,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  composed  at  first, 
exclusively  of  deaf  mutes,  and  in  a  situation  which  would 
give  them  few  opportunities  for  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.     Of  their  posterity  probably  much  the  largest  pro- 

t)ortion  would  be  able  to  hear,  but  would  possess  no  spoken 
anguage ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  language  of  gestures  to  be 
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brought  to  a  high  degree  of  improvement  in  such  a  commu- 
nity, as  it  probably  would  be,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  a 
language  of  sounds  would  ever  be  originated  among  them,  as 
its  necessity  would  not  be  felt.  But  in  such  a  community 
the  condition  of  the  blind  would  be  far  more  deplorable,  and 
their  education  far  more  impracticable  than  that  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  among  us.  As  the  ear  could  not  supply  to  them 
in  the  situation  supposed,  the  place  of  the  eye,  their  condition 
would  be  precisely  that  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  those 
most  affecting,  but  happily  rare  examples,  that  show  us  what 
a  helpless  thing  the  human  soul,  despite  its  boasted  powers 
and  its  immortal  destiny,  becomes  by  cutting  off  the  usual 
nerves  of  communication  with  the  external  world,  and  with 
kindred  minds.  In  these  considerations  we  may  find  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  believing  that  speech  is  not  a  human  in- 
vention as  some  have  held,  and  that  all  that  is  has  been  plan- 
ned by  infinite  wisdom,  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number. 

We  shall  presently  recur  again  to  the  idea  of  a  deaf-mute 
community,  which  we  have  introduced  in  this  place  to  enable 
the  reader  to  conceive  more  clearly  why  the  privation  of 
hearing  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  doom  so  terribly 
severe  to  a  social  iutelligence*  The  ability  to  hear  words  is 
of  no  value  where  there  are  no  words  to  hear,  and  he  who 
should  be  cast  alone  on  a  desert  island,  or  placed  in  such  a 
community  as  we  have  just  supposed,  woula,  in  conseauence 
of  that  ability,  have  no  advantage  whatever  over  adeaimute. 
But  the  real  misfortune  of  the  Tatter,  and  it  is  indeed  one  of 
a  magnitude  not  readily  conceivable,  consists  in  his  being  cut 
off  from  the  ordinary  social  and  intellectual  intercourse  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  thus  finds  himself,  in  every  moral  and  in- 
tellectual point  of  view,  thrown  back  into  that  state  of  nature 
from  whicn  society  has  been  gradually  emerging  during  thou- 
sands of  years.  That  traditional  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  the 
experience  and  meditations  of  successive  generations,  which 
accumulates  in  the  memory  of  a  child  who  hears  without  a 
sensible  effort  on  his  part,  bv  merely  listening  to.  remarks 
made  sometimes  to  him,  far  onener  accidentally  in  his  hear- 
ings is  to  the  deaf  child,  except  when  placed  in  a  commu- 
nity of  deaf  mutes,  a  treasure  inaccessible^ — a  book  sealed. 

it  would  be  aside  from  our  present  purpose  to  give  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  characters  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb. 
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Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  they  are  such  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  minds  constituted  like  our  own,  but  not  like  our  own 
cultivated  and  improved.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  display 
the  traits  of  untaught  childhood,  or^  of  tribes  little  advanced 
in  knowledge, — ^not  as  many,  by  a  strange  propensity  to  de- 
grade their  own  species,  would  have  us  believe,  of  apes  or 
monkies.  Such  an  opinion  is  not  surprising  in  the  vulgar, 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  the  power  of  speech  the  only 
difference  between  man  and  the  ape  ;  but  we  cannot  restrain 
our  surprise  and  indignation,  when  we  find  it  gravely  assert- 
ed  and  maintained  by  men  in  other  respects  sensible  and  in- 
telligent, — even  by  not  a  few  who  have  aspired,  to  the  first 
rank  in  philosophy.  Strange  to  say,  some  eminent  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  ought,  of  alt  men,  to  have  known 
better,  either  judging  from  particular  instances  of  early  neglect 
and  seclusion,  o?inSuenceS  by  a  desire  to  magnify  tLir  own 
success,  have  lent  the  sanction  of  their  names  to  opinions  de- 
grading their  uninstructed  fellow-man  to  the  level  of  the 
brutes  that  perish.  It  is  certain  that  the  deaf  mute  receives 
a  mind  and  a  heart  by  nature,  in  which  the  seeds  of  warm  af- 
fections, and  even  of  bright  talents,  are  as  frequently  implant- 
ed as  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  speaking  children,  ana  need 
only  as  diligent  cultivation  to  quicken  them  into  as  vigorous 
growth.  Education  has,  in  many  instances,  wonderfutly  im- 
proved his  mental  faculties,  because  those  faculties  were 
formed  capable  of  improvement.  The  teacher  can  no  more 
create  a  mind,  where  a  mind  is  wanting,  than  the  workman 
can  manufacture  a  watch  without  the  steel,  the  brass,  and  the 
silver.* 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  there  is  no  original  inferiority,  why 
have  not  the  deaf  and  dumb,  instructed  for  years  with  un- 
wearied pains,  by  men  of  liberal  education  Jand  of  eminent 
ability,  been  raised,  as  a  body,  to  the  intellectual  rank  of  their 
well  educated  fellow-men  ?  To  which  we  reply  that  very 
many,  perhaps  the  greater  number  so  educated,  notwithstand- 
ing the  scantiness  of  the  period  usually  allowed  for  a  task  so 
arduous,  have  attained  this  rank, — so  far  as  a  knowledge  of 
facts  and  principles,  phenomena  and  causes  is  concerned ; 


""  Tales  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
by  John  R.  Burnet.    Newark^  1835. 
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but,  from  their  generally  imperfect  knowledge  of  written  ian- 
guagCy  the  world  cannot  judge  of  the  extent  of  their  acquire- 
ments. 

Instniction  in  written  language  is,  in  fact,  the  only  real 
difBculty  in  their  education.  For  all  other  purposes  it  might 
be  sufficient,  if  those  deaf  mutes,  whom  the  accident  of  birth 
scatters  abroad  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  seldom  admit- 
ting of  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  dialect  of  gestures  de- 
vised by  each  solitary  mute  for  himself,  should  be  collected 
in  communities,  or  rather  drawn  together  in  particular  towns 
and  villages,  in  which  there  should  be  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  deaf  mutes  to  make  their  language  generally  intelligible  for  the 
purposes  of  business,  of  social  intercourse,  and  it  mi^ht  easily 
be,  even  of  public  deliberative  assemblies.  In  such  a  com- 
munity the  language  of  gestures  mi^ht,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
generations,  attain  to  a  degree  of  periection  much  greater  than 
it  has  attained,  even  in  the  oldest  existing  institution,  whose 
pupils  seldom  remain  long  enough  to  improve,  to  any  consid- 
erable extent,  the  language  they  find  in  use,  and  moreover 
have  their  attention,  during  their  limited  term  of  study,  occu- 
pied with  a  very  different  language, — a  language,  whose  im- 
portance as  a  means  of  communication  with  the  w,or]d  in 
which  they  are  to  live,  is  too  great  to  permit  its  being  neglect- 
ed for  the  improvement  of  one  of  which  the  use  will  have  to 
be,  in  most  cases,  discontinued  when  they  leave  the  schools. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  sign  dialects  of 
our  schools  are  abundantly  sufficient,  not  only  for  social  in- 
tercourse, but  for  public  instruction  whether  in  history, 
science,  morals,  or  religion. 

In  such  a  community  the  deaf  mute,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  stranger  in  the  world  beside,would  feel  himself  at  home. 
He  might  not  only  rival  his  fellows  in  mechanical  skill  and 
physical  endurance,  but  the  wide  arena  of  the  mind  would  be 
open  to  him.  He  might  not  only  fexcel  as  a  painter,  or  a 
sculptQi  but  even  as  an  orator,  for  the  language  of  pantomime 
in  the  hands  of  a  master,  is  the  most  eloquent  of  all  languages. 
Thus  he  could  acquire  all  that  power  over  the  minds  of  his 
fellow-men,  which  eloquence  never  fails  to  give.  Minds 
would  be  trained,  and  their  faculties  sharpened  by  free  com- 
petition and  collision  with  equal  minds.  Each  individual 
would  bring  his  own  experience,  the  fruits  of  his  own  medi- 
tations,, to  swell  the  common  mass  of  still  accumulating  in- 
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tellectual  wealth.  In  short,  though  such  a  commanity  \f  oald 
no  doubt  exhibit  much  that  would  be  peculiar,  yet,  even 
though  writing  should  be  unknown,  the  present  iDtellectual 
degradation  ofthe  deaf  and  dumb  would  by  no  means  be  one 
of  its  characteristics.  And  no  doubt,  some  mode  of  writing 
would  in  time  come  into  use,  better  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  than  the  teoious  and  complicat- 
ed characters  for  words  now  in  use. 

With  many  of  the  educated  deaf,  and  ^th  some  of  their 
teachers,  the  formation  of  such  a  community  has  been  a  fa^ 
vorite  project.  But  for  that  end,  all  the  ties  of  early  associa- 
tions, of  business,  of  country,  home  and  kindred,  must  be 
broken  up.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  such  sacrifices  from 
many  of  the  families  accidentally  containing  deal  mute  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  these  children  should  be  taken  from  their  natu- 
ral protectors,  without  regard  to  the  yearnings  of  parental 
and  fraternal  affection,  and  settled  for  life  in  a  community  of 
deaf  mutes  exclusively,  marriages  would  take  place  among 
them,  when  of  suitable  age,  as  certainly  as  in  any  other  com- 
munity ;  and  a  multitude  of  children  would  soon  grow  up, 
able  to  hear  with  few  exceptions,  for  deafness  is  rarely  hered- 
itary, but, — like  thosechildren  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  whom 
an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  was 
the  original  language  ol  mankind,  caused  to  be  brought  up  in 
seclusion  by  dumb  persons — without  any  spoken  language,  be- 
cause there  was  no  spoken  language  for  them  to  learn.  The 
project  of  a.  deaf  mute  community  on  a  large  scale,  is  there- 
fore generally  considered  an  Utopian  scheme.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  will  long  continue  necessary  to  place  the  deaf  mute 
child,  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  in  an  institution,  where 
all  the  facilities  of  intellectual  development  afforded  by  a  deaf 
mute  community  are  provided  during  the  term  of  his  stay ; 
and  where,  moreoirer,  ne  will  be  taught,  as  far  as  practicable, 
a  language  universally  intelligible  among  those  to  whose  so- 
ciety he  will  return. 

The  causes  which  make  the  perfect  acquisition  of  a  writ- 
ten language  so  peculiarly  difficult  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
their  instruction  in  it  a  task  so  long  and  wearisome,  are  sot 
generally  understood.  Strange  to  say,  many  people  confound 
liiis  case  with  that  of  children  learning  to  read  and  write  m 
ordinary  schools.  The  latter,  already  masters,  for  all  neces- 
sary purposes,  of  their  mother  tongue,  have  only  to  learn 
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twenty-six  characters  representing  the  elementary  sounds  of 
words  already  iamiliar.  When  the  yalue  of  these  characters 
is  once  well  fixed  in  the  memory,  the  only  remaining  difficul- 
ties are  those  arising  from  an  irregular  orthography.  To  tlie 
deaf  mute,  on  the  wier  hand,  not  only  the  characters  repre- 
senting words  are  strangers,  but  the  sounds  of  the  words 
themselves  have  not,  and  for  him  never  can  have  any  exist- 
ence. When  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  form  of  every 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  he  is  not  a  step  further  advanced  to- 
wards a  knowledge  of  words,  than  the  English  child  who  ha^t 
learned  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  is  thereby  advanced  towards  a 
knowledge  of  the  words  of  that  language.  In  each  case  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  value  of  each  individual  word,  and 
the  laws  of  construction,  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language, 
often  present  much  greater  difficulties  than  the  nomencla- 
ture. 

The  Hebrew  is  here  selected,  because  its  alphabet,  its 
words,  and  its  syntax  being  all  radically  different  from  our 
own,  it  affords  a  good  illustration,  though  still  an  inadequate 
one,  of  the  difficulty  of  the  acquisition  of  a  written  language, 
by  those  who,  though  living  aroons  the  people  by  whom  that 
language  is  spoken,  have  never  heard  a  word  of  it,  and  to 
whom  therefore,  it  is  as  truly  a  foreign  language  as  the  He- 
brew is  to  us. 

A  still  better  illustration  would  be  the  case  of  an  European 
or  American  attempting  to  learn  from  books  the  Chinese  writ- 
ten language ;  yet  in  that  we  are  told,  there  are  only  about 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  radical  characters,  and,  these  being 
once  well  fixed  in  the  memory,  it  becomes  comparatively  an 
easy  task  to  understand  and  remember  the  thirty-three  thous- 
and characters  formed  by  combinations  of  these.  But  if  we 
examine  the  English  language,  we  shall  find  several  thousand 
words,  primitives  to  us,  though  very  many  of  them  may  be 
compounds  or  derivatives  in  the  languages  whence  they  were 
taken.  Each  of  these  primitive  words  must  be  retained  by 
a  direct  effort  of  the  memory,  unassisted  by  any  associations 
with  other  words,  in  our  language,  previously  known ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  they  must  be  recollected, 
as  we  recollect  the  Chinese  characters,  by  their  appearance 
on  paper,  unaided  by  any  associations  of  their  parts  with  the 
sounds  of  words.  To  this  class  of  learners,  our  written 
words  must  appear  as  a  jumble  of  letters,  each  by  itself  sig^ 
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nifyins  nothing,  any  more  than  the  different  strokes  of  the 
pen  which  compose  one  of  the  Chinese  characters. 

From  this  view  of  the  case  it  is  evident  that  the  perfect 
acquisition  of  the  written  language  of  his  country,  must,  for 
a  deaf  mute,  require  even  more  time  than  the  perfect  acqui- 
sition of  the  written  language  of  China  for  an  European, 
since  for  the  former,  the  number  of  arbitrary  characters  is 
much  ^eater,  and  the  difficulties  of  construction  are  certain- 
ly not  less. 

Those  aware  of  the  severe  mental  labor  which  the  studv 
of  languages,  like  the  Hebrew  and  Chinese,  exacts  for  so 
many  years,  will  cease  to  be  surprised  that,  in  most  cases, 
after  four  or  five  years  instruction  the  deaf  mute  is,  with  re- 
spect to  the  study  of  written  language,  but  little  advanced  be- 
yond that  point  at  which  the  education  of  those  who  hear 
usually  begins, — namely,  that  at  which  the  meaning  of  un- 
familiar words  can  be  explained  by  other  words  previously 
known  ;  and  that  very  many  can  hardly  be  said  to  reach  this 
point,  at  least  so  as  to  derive  benefit  from  the  dictionaries  in 
common  use.  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  that  so  many, 
after  completing  the  period  allowed  them,  and  returning  to 
the  society  of  those  little  qualified  to  aid  or  encourage  them 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  forget  much  that  they  may  have 
learned  in  the  school-room,  and  only  retain  so  much  know- 
ledge of  the  simplest  forms  of  language,  as  to  hold  necessary 
communication  with  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 

Yet  even  with  this  scanty  knowledge  of  written  language, 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  of  causes,  of  principles,  of  family,  so- 
cial and  moral  relations,  which  every  mute  of  ordinary  intel- 
lect acquires  by  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  an  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  of  incalculaSle  value.  It  lifts  him 
in  the  scale  of  being,  giving  him  the  sweet  assurance  that  he 
is  a  man,  a  member  of  the  same  great  family -with  thoi^e 
around  him.  A  veil  is  lifted  from  the  face  of  nature,  and  the 
curtain  drawn  aside  that  hid  the  once  mysterious  springs  of 
human  actions.  The  world  is  no  longer  to  him  bounded  by 
the  hills  that  close  his  own  view.  He  sees  the  sun  set,  and 
knows  he  has  gone  to  shine  on  other  lands,  to  foster  the 
growth  of  the  tea  and  the  coffee-tree, — to  ripen  the  orange 
and  the  fig, — to  light  the  path  of  the  elephant-riding  Asiatic 
through  his  tiger-haunted  jungle,  and  to  parch  the  desert 
where  the  Arab  speeds  from  Oasi.s  to  Oasis,  on  his  camel, 
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and  where  the  lordly  lion  dwells  alone.  When  the  desola- 
tion of  winter  is  abroad  on  the  earth,  he  looks  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  return  of  a  summer  as  bright,  as  warm,  and 
as  fruitful  as  the  last,  for  the  promise  has  been  explained  to 
him,  that  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  cease.  He  has 
been  taught  to  shun  the  intoxicating  draught  which  too  many 
have  put  to  the  lips  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  ;  he  has 
learned  to  respect  habitually  the  rights  of  property,  to  set  a 
sacred  value  on  truth,  and  by  their  conduct  in  these  respects, 
he  knows  whom  among  his  fellow  men  to  trust,  and  whom 
to  distrust.  With  the  world  at  large  he  can  indeed  hold  but 
little  intercourse,  but  with  those  familiar  with  his  modes  of 
expression,  he  establishes  a  dialect,  partly  of  words  and  part- 
ly of  signs,  not  only  sufficient  for  all  necessary  purposes,  but 
enabling  him  to  mingle  in  the  social  parties,  and  share  in  the 
social  enjoyments  of  those  of  his  own  age.  If  he  cannot  un- 
derstand the  inflammatory  appeals,  and  personal  abuse  of  a 
party  newspaper,  he  at  least  knows  the  most  material  facts  in 
the  history  of  his  own  countrVi  and  the  structure  of  its  gov- 
ernment ;  he  is  aware  why  elections  are  held,  and  if  he  sides 
with  a  party  merely  because  it  is  the  side  of  his  own  best 
friends,  he  has  a  better  motive  of  action  than  many  can  plead. 
If  he  does  not  hear,  or  seeing  in  writing,  cannot  fully  appre- 
ciate the  solemn  words  that  bind  man  and  woman  together 
for  life,  at  least  he  is  fully  sensible  of  the  sacred  nature  of 
the  relation,  and  is  himself  competent  to  enter,  and  often 
does  enter  into  it.  Though  he  tnay  not  comprehend  the  elo- 
quent appeals  made  in  behalf  of  missions,  he  has  heard  of 
missionaries  sent  to  the  heathen,  and  perhaps  has  even  been 
personally  acquainted  with  such.  He  knows  why  they  were 
sent  and  by  whom,  and  how  they  went,  and  can  even  point 
out  on  the  map  the  country  to  which  they  have  gone.  If  he 
cannot  hear  the  public  preaching  of  the  word,  or  even  feel 
the  full  force  of  ttie  exhortations  in  tracts  put  into  his  hands, 
he  knows  why  men  meet  one  day  in  seven,  andean  often  derive 
profit  by  meeting  with  his  hearing  neighbors,  recalling  to  his 
own  mind  under  the  influence  of  the  day,  of  the  place  and  of 
the  occasion,  some  exhortation  delivered  long  before  by  his 
teacher  in  his  own  language  of  signs,  some  precept  of  the 
Saviour,  or  some  scene  from  sacred  history.  Nay  more,  he 
not  unfrequently  obtains  the  assurance  of  meeting  his  fellow- 
worshippers  in  that  celestial  home,  where  finally  the'predic- 
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tion  of  the  preset  shall  be  more  fully  fulfilled  than  duiiag 
the  brief  abode  of  the  Messiah  on  earthy  where  in  short,  "  the 
deaf  shall  hear  and  the  dumb  shall  sing." 

We  have  now  briefly  considered  the  actual  degree  of  suc- 
cess attained  by  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  duntb.  Though 
the  instances  of  eminent  success,  at  least  during  the  usual 
scanty  period  of  inistruction,  have  been  rare,  yet,  compared 
with  the  lot  of  far  greater  numbers  who  remain  uneducated, 
the  condition  of  the  educated  mute,  even  of  one  who  would 
be  considered  below  the  average  of  his  class,  is  one  of  intel- 
lectual, social  and  moral  elevation,  and  his  means  of  enjoy* 
ment  of  a  far  higher  kind,  and  more  accessible.  It  remains 
to  be  considered  whether  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
which  obstruct  his  perfect  acquisition  of  written  language, 
cannot  be  so  far  removed  that  the  ability  to  derive  high  grati- 
fication from  the  perusal  of  books,  shall  no  longer  be  the  rare 
exception  instead  of  the  general  rule. 

We  have  spoken  of  written  language  as  peculiarly  difficult 
of  acquisition  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  If  tney  consider  each 
word  as  a  single  complex  cliaracter,  they  are  forced  to  com* 
mit  to  memory  several  thousand  radical  characters ;  and  if, 
as  is  perhaps  more  common,  they  look  on  a  word  as  an  arbi* 
trary  jumble  (^  letters,  the  case  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  ex- 
plain, still  worse. 

But  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  words  in  the  first  instance, 
ffreat  as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  the  only,  or  even  the  principal 
difficulty.  The  ability  to  eaiploy,  without  sensible  effi)rt,  the 
signs  for  ideas  fumisl^  by  any  language  in  our  ordinary  so- 
ci^  intercourse,  and  in  our  private  meditations,  is  necessary 
to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  that  language.  The  deaf 
and  dumb  must  not  only  laboriously  commit  to  memory  the 
words  of  a  written  language  and  its  laws  of  construction,  but 
they  must  be  led  to  form  a  system  of  ideas  corresponding  to 
those  words,  and  to  employ  either  the  images  of  those  writ- 
ten words,  or  some  other  system  of  signs,  parallel  with,  and 
readily  convertible  into  the  ordinary  language  of  their  coun- 
trymen, as  the  direct  object  and  instrument  of  thought. 

This  faculty  can  in  general  only  be  acquired  by  the  con- 
stant colloquial  use  of  words,  and  such  colloquial  use  implies 
a  mode  of  exhibiting  words  in  conversation  more  rapid  and 
convenient  than  ordinary  vmtinff.  Till  it  is  acquired,  written 
language  must  ever  remain  to  tnis  class  of  learners,  a  foreign 
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language,  whose  phrases  will,  in  general)  be  understood  only 
by  translation  k^  their  yemacolar  lancuage  of  features.  We 
shall  first  endeavor  to  put  this  principle  in  a  clearer  point  of 
view,  and  then  enquire  what  system  of  signs  representing 
words,  is  most  eligible,  for  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that,  on 
the  choice  of  such  a  system  dqiends  the  question,  whether 
the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be,  in  any  reasonable  space  of  time, 
inducted  into  a  perfect  knowledge  of  written  language. 

To  those  whose  language  was  acquired  through  the  ear, 
words,  whether  they  utter,  hear,  read,  or  merely  think  of 
them,  are  only  variations  of  articulat»l  sounds.  Hence, 
most  men  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  eorrectly  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  those,  for  whom  this  entire  class  of  per- 
ceptions has  no  more  existence  than  colors  for  a  man  bom 
blind,  and  to  whom,  therefcnre,  words  in  whatever  manner 
they  are  presented,  must  bek>ng  to  the  class  of  visual,  or 
that  of  tactile  sensations.  Whether  in  the  case  of  a  deaf 
mute  who  has  been  taught  to  articulate,  the  tactile  sensations 
furnished  by  the  contacts  and  motions  of  his  own  organs  of 
speech  constitute  the  material  of  words,  or  only  recall  the 
visible  movements  of  those  organs  in  another,  at  some  other 
visible  form  of  words,  as  in  the  case  of  the  writer,  those  con- 
tacts and  motions  serving  as  representatives  of  sounds  still 
remembered,  thonsh  for  many  years  unheard,  is  a  question 
of  much  doubt.  In  either  case,  it  is  evident  that  to  the  deaf 
mute  taught  to  articulate,  words  are  very  different  from  what 
they  are  to  us.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the 
ordinary  visible  characters  for  words,  whether  composed  of 
marks  on  paper,  or  of  positions  of  the  fingers.  The  one 
mode  or  the  other  may  equally  become  to  a  deaf  mute,  the 
original  forms  of  words,  to  which  all  other  recognized  forms 
of  the  same  words  will  be  referred.  But  in  either  case, 
words  must  be  learned  originally  through  the  eye,  and  must 
therefore,  ever  belong  to  the  class  of  visual  perceptions. 

Laura  Brideeman,  the  interesting  pupil  ot  the  New  Eng* 
land  Asylum  lor  the  blind,  presents  the  only  instance  in  which 
we  cannot  doubt  that  words  are  conceived  solely  as  tactile 
sensations.  Other  deaf  mutes  who,  after  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  words,  had  become  blind,  have  indeed  learned 
to  recognize  those  words  by  the  sense  of  touch  ;  but  the 
case  just  mentioned  is  believed  to  be  the  first  in  which  an 
original  knowledge  of  words  has  been  acquired  through  this 
sense. 
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The  radical  difference  just  explained,  between  the  deaf 
mute's  perceptions  of  words  and  those  of  men  in  general, 
roust  be  steadily  kept  in  view  as  the  clue  to  many  of  the 
views  and  arguments  presented  in  the  following  pages.  It 
will  also  make  it  clear  why  the  case  of  those  who  acquired  a 
language  before  becoming  deaf,  differs  from  that  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  from  birth.  To  the  former,  words  are  precisely 
what  they  are  to  other  men,  and  though  unheard  tor  many 
years,  their  tones  will  still  linger  in  the  mind's  ear,  with  all 
their  variations  of  rhythm,  cadence,  accent,  and  emphasis. 
Such,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  is  the  case  of  the  pres- 
ent writer,  and  he  can  therefore  speak  on  that  point  from  his 
own  experience. 

The  mental  habits  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  also 
differ  from  our  own  in  another  point,  requiring  explanation. 

Metaphysicians  recognize  two  modes  of  conducting  mental 
operations.  We  may  recall  directly  our  original  perceptions 
01  objects,  and  of  their  relations  whether  in  space  or  time : 
or  we  may  recall  them  by  means  of  signs  standing  some  as 
the  representatives  of  individual  objects,  but  the  greater 
number  as  the  representatives  of  classes^  of  attributes,  of 
states,  of  changes,  of  actions,  of  the  relations  of  time  and 
place,  of  cause  and  effect,  of  general  principles. 

The  first  is  styled  the  method  of  direct  intuition.  It  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  mind  of  ,an  uneducated  mute  recalls, 
compares,  and  combines  at  will  the  objects  of  his  knowledge. 

So  long  as  the  mind  busies  itself  with  the  images  of  sen- 
sible objects,  whether  contemplated  singly,  or  which  is  more 
common,  as  forming  part  of  a  group ;  so  long  as  it  follows, 
as  in  a  camera  obscura,  the  changes  of  place,  color,  attitude, 
relative  position,  etc.,  of  objects, — so  long  as  it  recalls  di- 
rectly its  own  simple  emotions  and  judgments,  by  recaUing 
objects  or  actions  adapted  to  excite  the  former  or  exercise 
the  latter,' — so  long  it  may,  and,  in  certain  circumstances, 
does  dispense  with  signs  of  any  description  in  conducting  its 
operations. 

Even  when  a  deaf  mute  has  carried  the  pantomime,  the 
natural  language  by  which  he  communicates  his  ideas  to 
others,  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  he  still  thinks, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  direct  intuition  of  ideas ;— because 
his  pantomimic  signs  are  either  merely  copies  of  the  images 
in  his  own  mind,  as  far  as  these  are  capable  of  being  copied, 
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or  abbyeviaticms  which  suggest  the  entire  image,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  tke  single  letter  N.  suggests  to  us  the  word 
north,  or  the  letters  MS.  the  wojrd  manuscript.  The  order, 
too,  of  his  pantomime  follows  the  order  of  his  perceptions,  an 
order  which,  though  strictly  natural,  appears  inverted  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  order  of  words  in  most  spoken  languages. 
It  is  tk^  characteristic  of  a  language  of  pantomime  to  present 
groups  of  ideas  at  once»*--or,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  exhibit  tl»  parts  of  an  outUne  or  group  in  detail,  the  most 

Erominent  or  essential  must  be  presented  first,  that  they  may 
e.more  easily  retained  in  the  mind  till,  by  adding  the  other 
parts  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance,  the  group  is 
conopleted. 

When  praotice  has  made  this  mode  of  communication 
fainiUar,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  trace  more  than  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  outlines.  The  mind  of  the  spectator 
supplies  the  rest  in  the  same  way  in  which,  seeing  a  part  of 
some  familiar  object,  we  know  to  what  objed;  it  belongs. 
And  this  species  cf  abbreviation  may  be  extended  to  examples 
and  metaphors  used  to  illustrate  ideas  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  material  world.  The  two  words, /oa?  and  ^rope^,  instantly 
recall  the  whole  fable  and  its  application  to  those  to  whom 
they  are  familiar,  and  the  sign  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  composed,  in  great  part,  of  similar  abbreviations.  But  we 
are  wandering  from  our  present  subject. 

From  what  has  been  said)  it  is  evident  that  the  employ- 
ment of  such  a  language  demands  the  direct  intuition  of 
ideas,  both  to  execute  and  to  comprehend  the  pantomime 
with  facility.  Hence  it  is^  that  deaf  mutes  are  far  more 
skilful  in  the  use  of  this  instrument  of  communication  than 
those  who,  from  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  an  artificial 
language,  have  acquired  the  opposite  mental  habit.  And 
Dice  versay  the  invincible,  predilection  of  all  desff  mutes  for 
their  own  language  of  pantomime  very  seriously  obstructs 
their  familiar  acquisition  of  a  language  more  universally  in- 
telligible among  men,  partly  by  making  the  use  of  the  latter 
less  frequent,  but  partly,  also,  by  confirming  habits  of  mind 
very  unfaarorable  to  the  ready  conception  of  such  a  language. 

Direct  intuition,  (including,  of  course,  the  actual  contempla- 
tion of  the*  image  of  the  object  in  its  presence,  as  well  as  of 
.the  same  image  recalled  in  the  absence  of  the  object,)  must 
be,  in  the  first  instaooe,  the  foundation  of  all  positive  know- 
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kdge.  It  is  the  only  mode  in  which  the  value  of  those  signs 
can  be  determined  which  cannot  be  defined  by  other  signs 
previously  known,  and  therefore,  the  first  conceptions,  the 
first  dawnings  of  observation  and  reflection  in  the  mind  of  a 
child  who  hears,  must  be,  'equally  with  those  of  a  d«af  mute 
child,  by  the  mode  of  direct  intuition; 

But,  teach  the  child  to  represent  objects  and  their  qualities 
and  relations,  classes,  and  their  generic  or  specific  differences, 
actions  and  their  modifications,  by  separerte  signs,— signs, 
too,  which  the  mind  can,  from  their  greater  simplicity,  grasp, 
arrange  and  combine  more  readily  than  it  can  the  actual 
images  of  objects  and  actions  ; — let  him  use  such  signs  con- 
tinually in  acquiring  and  communicating  ideas,  and,  though 
at  first  both  the  sign  and  the  image  will  be  present  in  the 
mind,  yet  the  image  will  soon  retire  more  and  more  in  the 
back  ground,  while  the  sign  will  stand  prominently  forth. 
The  case  may,  perhaps,  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
sign  to  those  labels  in  a  cabinet  of  mifierals,  which  often 
nearly  conceal  the  specimen  on  which  they  are  placed. 

Let  us  further  suppose  that  these  signs  become,  in  process 
of  time,  arranged  in  a  customary  order  of  collocation,  very 
different  from  the  natural  order  of  ideas  ; — that  many  of  them 
come  into  use  to  denote  general  relations,  as  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  direct  intuition,  as  the  higher  principles  of  geometry 
are  beyond  the  simple  truths  called  axioms  ; — 4hal  the  mind 
is  led  by  them  into  the  boundless  realms  of  abstract  existences 
where  intuition  cannot  follow ; — and  we  can  easily  conceive 
that  the  presence  of  signs  for  ideas  will  become  essential  to 
the  greater  number  of  mental  operations,--^and  that  so  inti- 
mate a  union  will  be  formed  between  the  idea  and  Ae  sign 
by  which  it  is  most  usually  represented— ^e  latter  standing 
to  the  former  in  the  relation  of  body  to  soul, — that  the  mind 
will  become  habituated  to  consider,  not  ideas'  directly,  but 
the  signs  of  those  ideas. 

When  a  system  of  signs  for  ideas  either  originally  arbitra- 
ry, as  in  the  case  of  spoken  words,  or  become  so  by  success 
sive  changea  and  abbreviations,  as  with  the  Chinese  written 
characters,  and  with  many  of  the  signs  used  by  tha  deaf  and 
dumb,— has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  and 
refinement,  by  the  successive  labors  of  a  vast  miiltitude  of 
superior  minds,  and,  especially,  when  the  memoiy  has  been 
stored  with  innumerable  happy  combiiMions  of  l^ose  signs, 
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in  the  form  of  proverbs,  of  passages  from  fayorite  authcvs, 
etc.,  the  mental  habit  just  teterred  to,  assumes  so  much  the 
character  of  an  universal  law,  that  we  are  hardly  conscioua 
of  thinking  at  all  unless  we  think  by  the  aid  of  such  signs. 
Hence  some  have  denied  that  the  deaf  mute  could  think 
without  a  language  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  and, 
thus,  have  most  unjustly  measured  the  extent  of  hia  ideas  by 
the  copiousness  of  hi&  colloquial  dialect.  But,  though  we 
admit  that  the  Atlantic  cannot  be  crossed  without  a  vessel, 
yet  a  practised  swimmer  will  cross  rivers  which  a  man  ac- 
customed to  rely  on  a  boat,  would  think  impassable  without 
its  assistance.  And  though  the  deaf  mute  who  thinks  by 
direct  intuition,  cannot  attain  to  the  same  depth  and  reach  of 
thought  enjoyed  by  those  who  possess  a  more  perfect  mode  (^ 
registering  successive  results  and  discoveries,  he  can,  never- 
theless, think  and  reason  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between  the  two 
mental  nabits  under  consideration  is  that,  while  the  panto- 
mimic  signs  of  a  deaf  mttte  suggest  but  a  very  limited  number 
of  relations  or  associations,  other  than  those  obvious  at  first 
sight  between  the  objects  represented, — on  the  contrary, 
each  sign  in  an  artificial  language  brings  with  it  a  long  train 
of  associations,  from  the  almost  innumerable  shades  of  mean- 
ing, both  literal  and  metaphorical,  of  which  each  sign  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  the  vast  variety  of  combinations  in  which  we 
have  been  aecustomed  to  use  it,  or  find  it  used.  While  the 
pantomimic  signs,  serving,  as  it  were,  as  the  object  class  to  a 
camera  obscura,  recall  real  images,  a  sign  of  the  other  class 
recalls  not  so  much  an  image  or  outline,  as  some  of  the  many 
associations  with  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  connect 
that  sign.  It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that,  to  a  bhnd  man, 
the  werd  eagie  or  lion  cannot  suggest  the  real  image  of  those 
animals,  but  will  nwrertheless  recall  the  ideas^of  their  strength, 
courage,  dominion  over  weaker  animals,  the  soaring  flight  of 
the  one,  the  kingly  port  of  the  other,  and  the  innumerable 
historical  and  poetical  associations  founded  on  those  qualities. 
There  is  a  very  large  class  of  minds  whose  ordinary  concep- 
tions of  words  are  very  little  different  firom  those  of  the  blind 
man.  And  indeed  there  are  very  many  words  which,  though 
representing  sensible  objects,  can  hardly  be  connected  with 
any  particular  images.    Take,  for  example,  such  words  as 
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churchj  temphf  flower,  fruit,  laurel,  cypress,  steed,  courser, 
hovel,  palace,  citadel,  each  of  which  is  Unked  with  such  a 
throng  of  ideas,  that  those  sensible  images  which  are 
the  objects  of  real  intuition,  if  they  appear  at  all,  are 
most  commonly  overlooked,  or  at  best,  dimly  distinguished  in 
the  crowd. 

With  mankind  in  general,  the  articulated  sounds  called 
words  are  the  signs  thus  used  to  represent  ideks.  When 
men  have  been  accustomed,  from  the  earliest  glimmerings  of 
recollection,  to  conduct  their  intellectual  operations  by  means 
of  such  signs,  arbitrary  in  themselves,  and  equally  arbitrary 
in  their  mode  of  arrangement,  the  faculty  of  direct  intuition 
becomes,  not  only  much  weakened,  but  greatly  modified. 
The  memory  learns  to  cling  tenaciously  to  articulated  sounds, 
and  recalls  visual  forms  with  comparative  difficulty.  Hence 
it  is  that,  in  order  to  assist  our  recollections  of  plants  or  min- 
erals, for  example,  we  find  it  necessary  to  give  a  name  to 
each.  Moreover,  from  the  facility  which  such  a  system  of 
sig^s  gives  to  the  processes  of  generalization  and  abstraction, 
the  mind  becomes  habituated  to  contemplate  rather  general 
principles  than  particular  examples. 

It  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that,  deceived  by  mental  habits 
like  these,  which,  though  acquired,  have  by  custom  become 
second  natures,  many  have  maintained  that  the  articulations 
of  the  human  voice  have  an  exclusive  prerogative  to  serve  as 
the  direct  object  and  instrument  of  thought.  Such  an  opin- 
ion, however,  belongs  to  an  age  of  philosophy  litfle  advanced, 
and  is  no  more  worthy  of  serious  refutation  at  this  day,  than 
the  once  universal  notion  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  while  the 
sun  moves  round  it.  Its  origin  is  evidently  to  be.  traced  to 
those  systems  of  philosophy  once  venerated,  but  now  only 
remembered  to  excite  a  smile,  which  were  built  exclusively 
on  words,  and  akin  to  which  was  the  mysterious  and  super- 
natural power  ascribed  to  certain  words  wed  in  spells  and 
incantations ;  notions  which  the  stern  and  unimaginative  phi- 
losophy of  our  days  has  long  since  banished  to  the  realms  of 
poetry  and  romance. 

Absurd  as  the  opinion  in  question  may  appear  to  us,  it 
seems  to  have  been  held  by  most  of  the  early  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  in  consequence,  gave  their  attention 
chiefly  to  supplying,  by  laborious  instruction  in  artificial  ar- 
ticulation, the  necessary  medium  of  thought ;  forgetting  that, 
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to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  speech  can  never  be  what  it  is  to  other 
men,  a  language  of  sounds,  but  must  be  confined  to  die 
movements  of  the  vocal  organs, — ^in  short,  must  become  a 
language  of  visible,  or  possibly  of  tactile,  but  never  of  audi- 
ble  signs.  Consequently,  if  such  views  were  to  be  admitted, 
we  should  be  constrained  to  regard  the  condition  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  from  birth  as  utterly  hopeless.  Most  fortunately 
for  them,  the  instances  of  Massieu,  Clerc,  Loring,  and  others 
that  might  be  named,  afford  illustrious  proofs  that  a  knowledge 
of  sounds,  or  of  articulation,  is  unnecessary  to  a  more  than 
common  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

To  this  error  succeeded  another,  which  has  also  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  systems  of  some  celebrated  instructors 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  When  at  length  deaf  mutes  were 
collected  together  in  communities,  the  expansion  of  their  na- 
tural language  of  gestures  became  so  rapid,  that  men  began 
to  suspect  its  capability  of  reaching  a  degree  of  perfection 
equal  to  that  of  existing  spoken  languages.  It  was  moreover 
observed  that,  with  whatever  care  a  deaf  mute  was  instructed 
in  written  language,  he  still  preferred  to  employ  the  lan- 
guage of  gestures  in  his  intercourse  with  all  to  whom  that 
language  was  intelligible,  and  especially  in  his  private  medi- 
tations. Hence  it  was  argued  that  he  must  always  continue 
to  think  in  that  language,  and  to  regard  written  words  only 
as  the  representatives  of  his  signs.  It  hence  became  a  favor- 
ite labor  "mih  the  benevolent  De  I'Epee,  and  with  his  re- 
nowned successor  Sicard,  to  bring  this  language  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection,  that  the  task  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb  might  be  reduced  to  the  mere  process  of  translation,  or 
rather  to  the  mechanical  substitution  of  written  characters  for 
their  corresponding  gestures. 

If  we  suppose  a  whole  nation  of  deaf  mutes  to  exist  togeth- 
er for  successive  generations,  it  is  evident  that»  by  the  time 
they  should  have  reached,  (and  they  certainly  might  reach)  a 
degree  of  knowledge  and  refinement  equal  to  tha^  of  the  pres- 
ent civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  they  would  have  fprmed  a 
language  of  gestures  equally  copious,  equally  perspicuous  ^ 
and  precise,  and  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  equally  arbitrary 
with  the  spoken  languages  now  in  use.  But  it  is  just  as  evi- 
dent that  to  comprehend  and  employ  such  a  language,  de- 
mands, in  the  first  place,  a  coiresponding  development  of 
ideas,  and  t^at  where  this  condition  does  not  exist,  its  signs 
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would  hare!  no  more  meaning,  eren  for  a  deaf  mute,  than,  for 
example,  the  words  of  a  botanical  description  of  genera  and 
species,  for  a  child  ignorant  of  botany.  If,  then,  we  even 
suppose  tlie  herculean  labor  fully  achieved,  and  a  language  of 
gestures  produced  parallel  to  that  of  speech,  it  will  still  be 
as  necessary  to  teach  the  deaf  mute  the  meaning  bf  a  ges- 
ture representing  a  word,  as  to  teach  him  the  meaning  oi  the 
word  itself. 

Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  point  which  has  been,  of  late, 
more  vigorously  discussed  than  any  other  connected  with  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,-^namely,  whether  the  pu- 
pil should  be  led  to  associate  his  ideas  directly  with  written 
words,  or  should  be  furnished  by  the  teacher  with  a  gesture 
to  represent  the  idea  of  each  word — the  gesture  supplying 
for  him  the  place  of  a  connecting  link  between  the  word  and 
the  idea,  which  with  those  who  hear,  is  supplied  by  the  sound 
of  the  word. 

Such  gestures  constitute  what  is  denominated  a  system  of 
methodical  signs.  We  need  not  say  that  we  regard  as  en- 
tirely erroneous  the  (pinion  held  by  some,  that  such  a  system 
of  signs  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  deaf  mute,  to  stand  as 
intermediate  between  ideas  and  the  written  characters  for 
words.  We  fully  subscribe  to  the  maxim  which  is  now  very 
generally  admitted^  that  any  independent  system  of  signs  may 
become  the  direct  object  and  instrument  of  thought.  But  one 
system  of  signs  may  be  far  superior  to  another  in  point  of 
convenience  and  expedition,  and,  consequently,  in  utility ; 
and  hence,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  choice  oi  a 
system  of  signs  to  form  for  the  deaf  mute  the  material  of 
words,  becomes  a  problem  of  very  great  importance,  and  one 
to  solve  which,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  be  ta- 
ken into  view. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  bestow 
a  passing  glance  on  the  opinions  of  those  who,  as  has  just 
been  intimated,  have  denied  the  possibility  of  characters  for 
words,  vfritten  literatim,  fulfilling  the  all-important  office  of 
a  direct  representation  of  ideas.  They  seem  to  have  been 
influenced,  not  so  much  by  any  sound  philosophical  views,  as 
by  their  own  experience.  To  those  who  have  acquired  a 
langue^  througli  the  ear,  words  are  sounds,  and  all  modes  of 
depicting  words  to  the  eye,  are  merely  representatives  of 
words.    Such  persons,  observing  that  to  their  own  minds  the 
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sightpf  a  familiar  written  character  invariably  recalls  its  cor- 
responding articulatioa,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
attach  any  ideas  to  the  characters  of  ordinary  writing  without 
the  intervention  of  such  an  articulation,  hastily  conclude  that 
a  similar  necessity  exists  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Hence,  as 
we  have  observed,  some  instructors  hold  that  artificial  articu- 
lation, and  others  that  the  gestures  called  methodical  signs, 
are  necessarv  to  stand  for  the  deaf  mute  between  written 
words  and  idees; 

This  absurdity  has  been  well  exposed  in  the  Twenty-second 
Report  of  the  New  York  Institution.  Sounds  having  no  exist- 
ence for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  written  characters  devissd  to  re- 
^gresent  sounds,  must,  for  them,  be  independent  characters, 
which  may  indeed,  by  habit,  be  associated  with  certain  ges- 
tures, or  with  certain  movements  of  the  vocal  organs,  but 
which  may  nevertheless  be  retained  in  the  mind  independent- 
ly of  any  such  association.  What  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  has  not  been,  innumerable  times,  applied  to  for  a  defi- 
nition of  cert^  words  or  phrases,  which  his  pupils  had  met 
with  in  reading!  or  in  conversation  by  writing  with  those  who 
bear,  and  which  they  had  committed  to  memory  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  asking  their  meaning  ?  And  what  well  edu- 
cated mute,  tiioughr  entirely  ignorant  of  articulation,  cannot 
use  correctly  many  words  to  which  he  attaches  no  particular 
sign,  and  which  he  could  not  define  by  signs,  without  reflec- 
tion and  circumlocution  ? 

But  the  question  still  remains,  whether  written  wcnrds  are 
not  far  too  complex  for  the  mind  to  conduct  its  operations  by 
their  aid  with  ordinary  rapidity  and  facility.  We  confess 
that  all  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  several  very  eminent 
instructors  have  plead  the  cause  of  written  words,  have  fail- 
ed to  satisfy  us  on  this  point. 

Those  who  maintain  the  practicability  of  leading  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  associate  their  ideas  directly  with  the  class  of 
written  signs  under  consideration,  and  to  conduct  their  own 
mental  operations  by  the  immediate  contemplation  of  the  im- 
ages of  such  written  words, — ^appeal  to  various  well  known 
examples  of  ideographic  writing,  such  as  the  characters  used 
in  algebra,  the  system  of  musical  notation,  and  especially  the 
written  language  of  the  Chinese. 

Butin  all  these  characters,  there  is  a  kind  of  unity  quite 
unknown  to  alphabetic  writing.    The  Chinese  characters  are. 
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probably,  the  most  complex  of  the  kind  known,  yet,  in  every 
one,  we  are  told,  there  is  a  single  radical  character,  represent* 
ing  what  some  philosophers  style  the  mother  idea,  and  though 
two  or  three  otners  may  be  added,  forming  a  tout  ensemble 
very  complex  to  an  European  eye,  yet  each  of  these  has,  in 
theory  at  least,  its  appropriate  office  in  modifying  the  princi- 
pal idea. 

But  in  alphabetic  writing,  we  find  the  ];adicals  to  consist, 
not  of  a  single  character,  but  generally  of  about  half  a  dozen, 
and  sometimes  of  nearly  twice  that  number.  Pure  Kidicals, 
it  is  true,  do  not  usually  consist  of  a  great  number  of  letters, 
but  we  have  very  many  words  in  common  use,  which,  though 
compounds  or  derivatives  in  their  original  languages,  ar^ 
primitives  to  the  English  student.  Instituiion,  loctmiotive, 
anniversary,  contemplate, — ^these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  the  labor  of  learning  our  language  is,  es- 
pecially to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  increased  many  fold  by  the 
multitude  of  compound  words  adopted  from  other  languages. 

Here,  however,  the  advocates  of  written  wofds  remind  us 
that  characters  thus  formed  of  seveiiCil  letters  each,  are  anala- 
gous  to  spoken  words  of  many  syllables,  which  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  considering  as  the  direct  representatives  of  ideas, 
and  which  float  along  with  the  current  oL  our  thoughts  with- 
out our  being  sensible  of  any  embarrassment  from  their  com- 
plexity. 

With  those  deaf  mutes  who  conceive  words  as  composed 
of  successive  letters,  as  probably  most  of  them  do,  the  simi- 
larity between  the  two  cases  is  undeniable  ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  on  an  average,  there  are  nearly  four  times 
as  many  letters  as  syllables  in  any  connected  discourse  in' 
our  language.  If,  then,  a  language  can  be  found  which  em- 
ploys in  enunciating  propositions,  on  an  average,  three  or 
lour  times  as  many  syllables  as  our  own,  such  a  language 
would  be  precisely  parallel  to  the  case  under  consideration. 

But,  as  words  of  many  syllables,  or  parts  equivalent  to  syl- 
lables, however  rapidly  they  may  be  uttered,  must  still  be  ut- 
tered by  successive  syllables,  and  however  rapidly  they  may 
pass  through  the  mind,  must  still  pass  by  successive  parts, 
it  is  evident  that  such  a  langttage  must  require,  on  an  aver^ 
age,  not  only  at  least  thrice  as  much  time  for  communicating 
ideas  as  our  own  language  requires,  but  also  at  least  thrice 
as  much  time  for  any  mental  process,  whether  of  memory, 
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reason,  or  invention,  in  which  the  mind  busies  itself  directly 
with  words  as  the  signs  of  ideas. 

The  disadvantage  just  mentioned  would,  it  is  true,  be  of 
little  consequence  to  the  individual,  if  all  around  him  were  in 
the  same  situation.  But  there  are  few  who  will  prefer  to  use 
so  tedious  a  language  in  conversation,  when  they  can  employ 
one  far  more  rapid ;  and  hence,  a  person,  ignorant  of  signs 
ia  a  community  of  deaf  mutes,  and  a  deaf  mute  in  the  so- 
ciety of  those  who  hear>  would  equaHy  find  themselves  ig- 
norant of  the  gnsatest  part  of  what  was  passing  around  them. 

Thie  slowness  of  alphabetic  writing  as  an  instrument  of 
comntinication  is  too  palpable  to  be  denied,  but,  if  a  corres- 
ponding slowness  as  an  instrnment  of  thought  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted, it  would  by  no  means  answer  the  purposes  of  its  ad- 
vocates. Some  of  the  most  zealous  and  able  advocates  of 
alphabetic  writing,  have  been  fully  sensible  that  a  system  of 
signs  for  ideas  whiofa,  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts,  puts 
thrice  the  ordinary  distance  between  the  premises  of  any 
proposition,  must  very  seriously  weaken  the  power  of  the  un- 
derstanding to  draw  conclusions  from  the  consideration  and 
comparison  of  those  premises.  Aware  that  such  a  tedious 
system  of  signs  for  ideas  could  hardly  ever  supplant  the  far 
more  rapid  language  of  gestures,  and  that,  if  it  could,  the 
change  would  be,  in  this  point  of  view,  far  from  advantageous, 
they  argue,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  taught  to  regard 
words  as  units,  composed  indeed  of  parts,  but,  like  words  of 
one  syllable  to  those  who  hear,  with  those  parts,  or  ele- 
ments so  intimately  combined,  that  the  mind  becomes  aware 
of  thfc  complexity  of  the  word  only  by  a  particular  effort  of 
attention.  In  illustration,  we  are  referred  to  the  multitude  of 
natural  objects,  of  which,  when  become  familiar,  the  concep- 
tion is  instantaneous,  though  each  consists  of  a  great,  often  an 
indefinite  number  of  separable  parts.  Some  of  those  who 
thus  argue,  sensible  of  the  diflSculty,  we  may  even  say  the 
impossibility,  of  such  an  instantaneous  conception  of  words 
by  those  deaf  mutes  who  conceive  words  habitually  under  the 
forms  of  a  literatim  manual  alphabet,  as  nearly  all  do  in  whose 
education  such  an  alphabet  is  used  from  the  beginning,  ad- 
vise that  the  use  of  this  instrument,  convenient  and  time  sav- 
ing as,  compared  with  writing,  it  eminently  is,  be  avoided, 
till  the  pupil  has  had  time  to  acquire  the  habit  of  contemplat-* 
ing  words  as  units,  all  whose  (parts  being  present  together 
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when  the  word  is  viewed  on  the  shite,  may  aU  be  preaent 
together  when  the  image  of  the  word  recurs  to  the  mind. 

That,  in  this  case,  the  desired  faculty  of  the  instanta- 
neous conception  of  words  may  be  attained,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  deny,  though  the  comparison  with  nalural  objects  is 
far  from  bringing  any  aid  to  the  argument.  Natural  objects, 
though  composed  of  parts,  have  such  a  unity  of  individual 
character  throughout,  that  each  part  may  be  separately  re- 
cognized, as  belonging  to  one  particular  object,  and  to  no 
other.  Cut  a  hickory  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  not,  only  .the 
bark,  the  wood,  the  leaf,  the  ament,  the  nut,  will  be  recogniz- 
ed by  the  most  cursory  observers  as  belongitog  to- a  hickory, 
and^o  no  other  tree,  but  yet  nuire,  the  fragments  of  each  of 
these  parts  must  be  made  veiy  small  indeed,  ere  it  will  become 
impossible*  for  a  practical  botanist  to  say  to  what  tree  they  be- 
long. But  what  is  there  in  any  one  of  the  seven  letters,  com- 
posing the  word  hickory ^  to  suggest  that  particulax  wocd, 
more  than  thousands  of  other  words? 

The  case  is  the  same  with  all  homogeneous  substances  pro- 
duced by  the  art  of  man  : — and  though  there  are  many  arti- 
ficial objects  fashioned  out  of  materials  not  homogeneous,  or  not 
peculiar  to  that  object,  yet,  in  such  cases,  there  is  always  a 
cenain  adaptation  of  materials  to  the  fabric,  of  the  parts  to 
the  whole,  which  usually  enables  us,  on  the  sight  of  any  frag- 
ment, to  say  to  what  object  it  had  belonffed,  or,  at  least,  to 
enumerate  those  to  which  it  might  have  belonged.  The  uses 
to  which  bricks  are  put,  other  than  that  of  building  a  house, 
are  not  so  numerous  but  that  we  can  readily  enumerate  them, 
— but  who  can  enumerate  all  the  words  which  contain  the 
letter  h  ?  Again, — we  can  distinguish  at  a  glance  the  wheel 
of  a  cart  from  the  wheel  of  a  coach,-*a  piece  of  window- 
glass  from  a  piece  of  wine-^lass,-^a  fragment  of  a  boot  itooi 
a  fragment  of  a  book-cover,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum ;  but 
what  letter  is  there  wliich  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any  one 
word,  more  than  to  perhaps  Ave  thousand  other  words  1 

The  fact  is,  that  of  all  known  systems  of  written  charac- 
ters, those  of  ordinary  alphabetic  writing  are  the  worst  adapt- 
ed to  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  To  them 
there  is  no  distinction  of  vowels  and  consonants.  Conse- 
quently to  their  minds,  one  letter  is  equal  to  another,  and  the 
parts  of  words  appear  to  have  no  necessary  connection  with) 
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or  dq»endeiice  on  one  another.  Axbitrary  characters  would 
be  apt  to  present  a  different  aspect.  They  might,  perhaps, 
often  be  complicated  equally  with  the  former,  but  on  looking  at 
the  Chinese  characters,  w$  foid,  for  the  most  part,  certain  princi- 
^1  strokes  strongly  drawn,  to  which  other  strokes  are  sub- 
ordinate.  A  stroke  on  one  side  of  the  character,  is,  also, 
often  matched  by  a  similar  stroke  on  the  opposite  side  ;  and 
one  character  is  frequently  distinguished  from  another  by 
having  its  strokes  in  pairs  or  in  threes,  instead  of  single  ones. 
Such  characters  are,  also,  brought  more  within  the  compass 
of  a  glance  ;  and  though  one  eharacter  may  be  composed  of 
a  much  greater  number  of  strokes,  it  can  never  be  said  to  be 
longer,  and  hardly  to  be  larger  than  another.  Let  the  reader 
who  has  at  hand  a  specimen  of  the  Chinese  characters,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  written  words  of  some  other  language,  whose 
alphabet  is  unknown  or  unfamiliar  to  him,  compare  the  two 
together,  and  be  will  probably  be  satisfied  that  the  former  are 
much  easier  to  recollect  than  the  latter  would  be,  indepen- 
dently of  the  sounds  they  represent. 

To  show  that  the  reasons  brouffht  in  support  of  a  propo- 
sition are  insufficient  or  inconcmsive,  is  not,  howeixer,  to 
prove  the  reverse  of  the  proposition.  Though  we  cannot 
recollect  written  words,  «8  we  do  natural  objects,  by  the 
necessary  connection  or  adaptation  of  their  parts,  indepen* 
dently  oi  the  sounds  they  represent,  still,  to  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  the  instantaneous  conception  of  such  a  woijd  would 
be,,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  instantaneous  conception  of 
a  single  letter,  or  of  a  single  arbitrary  character.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  cases  is  in  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  effort  required  of  the  memory.  The  word  it,  or  oa?, 
tor  example,  is  not  more  complex  than  the  single  letter  m, 
nor  the  word  do  more  so  than  the  letter^.  No  doubt,  the  power 
of  the  human  memory  to  retain  complex  forms  like  these, 
has  a  practical,  if  not  an  absolute  limit ;  but  the  power  cer- 
tainly exists  in  all  minds,  to  a  certain  degree,  and  this  degree 
may,  at  least  with  those  of  superior  faculties,  be  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

But,  if  we  concede  the  power  to  exist  to  the  extent  just 
stated,  we  must  also  admit  the  possibility  of  the  instantaneous 
conception  of  two  or  more  woitis, — even  of  whole  sentences. 
There  are  many  sentences  which,  if  written  without  the  usual 
spa«e  between  the  words,  would  appear  less  complex  than 
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some  single  words.  Alionisstrong,  presents  fewer  letters 
than  the  single  word  representative.  Aliontearsalamh,  has 
no  more  letters  than  the  word  excommunication.  Words,  it 
is  true,  are  usually  separated,  but  foare  letters,  not  only  in 
printed  books,  but  aUo  in  the  ordinary  use  of  words  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  through  the  medium  of  a  manual  alphabet. 
It  is  also  true  that  a  sentence  is  usually  translated  by  a  greater 
number  of  signs  than  a  single  word ;  but  many  words  must 
be  defined  by  several  signs, — ^while  many  sentences  may  be 
instanced  for  which  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation, would  use  but  a  single  gesture. 

We  grant,  then,  the  possibility  of  the  instantaneous  con- 
ception of  whole  words,  provided  those  words,  fixed  on  paper, 
or  on  the  slate,  be  habitually  contemplated  as  a  single  complex 
form,  and  not  as  a  succession  of  letters.  We  even  admit  that  the 
Kmitatwhich  worda-becometoo  complex  to  be  retained  in  the 
mind  as  single  characters,  may  be,  at  least  with  some  rarely  con- 
stituted minds,  much  beyond  the  greatest  degree  of  complex- 
ity found  in  any  single  word  in  our  language.  Will  the 
advocates  of  alphabetic  writing  desire  us  to  stop  here  ?  Or 
will  tkey  be  willing  to  admit  that  a  mind  that  can  conceive  as 
a  unit  a  word  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  letters,  can  equally  con- 
ceive as  a  unit  a  sentence  of  the  same  number  of  letters, 
though  distributed  in  five  or  six  words  ?  The  habit  of  taking 
in  at  a  single  glance  all  the  letters  composing  a  sentence,  is 
certainly  not  more  difiicult  of  acquisition,  in  itself,  than  the 
habit  of  taking  in  at  a  single  glance  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters when  called  a  single  word,  and  if  we  suppose  the  former 
habit  once  acquired,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  any  limits  to 
its  exercise. 

This  is  to  concede  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  privilege  far 
higher  than  those  who  hear  and  speak  possess  ;  a  faculty 
which  may  be  conceived  as  the  prerogative  of  a  superior 
order  of  intelligences ; — and  if  we  carry  the  idea  of  the  in- 
stantaneous conception  of  sentences  to  its  full  extent,  and 
imagine  a  mode  of  exhibiting  sentences  corresponding  in 
rapidity, — as  affording  the  medium  of  thought  and  of  com- 
munication to  an  Uriel  and  a  Gabriel. 

Though  the  higher  degrees  of  this  faculty  are  palpably 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
an  inferior  degree  is  denied  to  us,  more  in  consequence  of 
the  structure  of  our  languages  than  from  the  feebleness  of 
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octf  iiitellectuai  powers.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
devise  words  that  should  stand  for  whole  sentences ;  and,  in 
facty  every  cultivated  and  refined  language  presents  many 
words  which  can  only  be  translated  by  circumlocutions  in 
other  languages.  But,  from  the  limited  number  of  element 
of  which  syllables  may  be  composed,  such  words  cannot  be 
devised,  to  any  considerable  extent,  without  making  them 
consist  of  nearly  or  quite  as  many  syllables  as  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  express  the  same  idea  in  separate  words.  There 
would,  therefore,  be  little  gained  by  their  use,  either  in  lapid* 
ity  of  conception,  or  facility  of  communication. 

The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  written  characters,  of 
which  the  elements  may  be  more  numerous,  and  capable  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  combinations  than  those  of  articu* 
lated  syllables.  In  that  written  language  which  is  probably 
read  by  many  millions  more  than  can  read  any  other  written 
language,  we  are  told,  there  are  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
characters,  each  of  which,  when  once  become  familiar  to  the 
eye  and  mind,  can  of  course  be  recognized  at  a  glance,  and 
conceived  as  instantly  as  we  conceive  a  single  syllable,  or  a 
single  object  of  sight.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enquire  to  what 
extent  such  characters  might  be  multiplied  by  combinations, 
60  as  to  do  away  with  separate  characters  for  adverbs,  adjec<- 
tives,  and  even  for  verbs,  without  destroying  the  faculty  of 
instantaneous  perception.  It  is  evident  that»  if  we  suppose 
the  radical  characters  sufficiently  simple,  any  simple  sen^ 
tence  might  be  represented  by  a  single  compound  character. 
And  the  absolute  limit  to  the  use  of  such  characters  with 
superior  intellects,  would  be  far  beyond  the  actual  extent  to 
which  they  would  be  likely  to  be  carried  in  practice. 

Such  a  language  would,  however,  be  attended  by  one.great 
disadvantage^  The  slowness  of  communication  would  halt 
so  far  behind  the  rapidity  of  thought,  that  either  the  mind 
must  be,  in  a  very  great  degree,  restricted  in  that  most  valu- 
able source  of  knowledge,  and  most  powerful  stimulus  to 
intellectual  activity, — free  communion  and  competition  with 
other  minds, — a  circumstance  which  must  react  most  unfa- 
vorably on  the  development  and  improvement  of*  the  language 
itself;  onefe^  sdme  other  medium  must  be  used  for  ordinary 
social  and  intellectual  intercourse,  the  use  of  which  must 
very  seriously  impede  the  perfect  acquisition  of  the  medium 
by  which  knowledge  is  to  be  preserved,  and  thoughts  trans- 
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mitted'to  distant  friendS)  and  to  posterity.  Thus  the  Climese 
use  a  spoken  language  quite  independent  of  their  written 
language,  and  thus  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  driven,  by  the 
slowness  of  alphabetic  writing  as  an  instrument  of  commu- 
laicatibny  to  the  language  of  gestures,  their  habitual  use  of 
which  yery  seriously  obstructs  their  familiar  acquisition  of 
the  former.  In  fact,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  latter 
class  of  learners  are  much  greater,  for  as  we  have  explained, 
our  written  language  is  to  a  person  ignorant  of  sounds  much 
more  difficult  of  acquisition  than  the  written  language  of  the 
Chinese. 

Were  a  written  language  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
formed,  or  were  mankind,  by  common  consent,  to  go  to  school 
again,  and  learn  a  new  one,  it  wookl,  no  doubt,  be  possible  to 
devise  characters,  composed  of  elements  so  simple,  that  the 
comparative  slpwness  of  writing  them,  compared  *  with  the 
rapidity  of  speech,  or  of  gestures,  if  it  did  not  quite  disap- 
pear, would  still  be  so  greatly  reduced  as  to  present  no  serious 
obstruction  to  the  familiar  acquisition  of  such  a  language  as 
an  instrument  of  communication. 

But  the  crook  cannot  be  straightened  in  the  oak,  that  grew 
in  the  sapling ;  and  to  substitute  a  regular  mathematical  out- 
line, like  that  of  Philadelphia  or  Washington,  for  the  present 
accidental  sinuosities  and  meanderings  of  New  York,  or  Lon- 
don, is  an  achievement  of  which  the  wildest  imagination  can 
hardly  dream.  However  ill  adapted  ordinary  alphabetic 
writing  may  be  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
it  is  still  the  only  instrument  of  communication  practicable 
for  all  deaf  mutes,  and  inlelligible  to  men  in  general.  They 
must  therefore  be  content  to  take  it  as  they  find  it,  with  its 
anomaUes,  its  complexity  of  parts,  and  its  slowness  of  repre- 
sentation. 

.  That  some  system  of  stenography  may  be  devised  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  which,  while  it  snopld  represent  the  same 
elements  represented  by  ordinary  wnting,  should  by  iMg^ 
greater  simplicity  of  its  elements,  both  simplify  the  pupil's 
ideas  of  words,  and  greatly  abridge  the  time  necessary  for 
exhibiting  th«n,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt.  But,  though 
such  systems  may  have  been  devised,  and  their  vaiu^  acknow- 
Iiinlged  by  some  eminent  teachers,  no  such  system  is*known 
to  be  in  use  in  any  existing  institution.  Alpiiabetic  writing 
isHiniversally  taitght  under  the  form  only  in  which  it  is  gen- 
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erally  iatelligible.   To  this  form  we  mnst  theiefore^  at  preseiii, 
confine  our  attention. 

Complicated  as  are  the  arbitrary  characters  for  words 
which  ordinary  writing  presents  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we 
haYe  found  no  reason  to  deny  that  the  instantaneous  concep- 
tion of  such  characters  is  possible,  nor  yet  that  they  may  be 
iiwttediately  associated  with  ideas.  But  what  is  abstractly 
possible  for  those  of  superior  faculties,  is  not  therefore  prac- 
ticable for  the  average  class  of  learners.  That  the  vise  of 
such  characters  is  attended  by  many  disadvantages  is  evident, 
when  we  6nd  that  a  deaf  mute  is  considered  to  do  uncom- 
monly well,  when  he  attains  a  command  of  language  which 
would  be  considered  quite  mediocre  in  a  foreigner  learning 
oar  language.  Supposinj^,  therefore,  the  faculty  of  the  in- 
stantaneous conception  oi  written  words  to  be  attained,  we 
have  still  to  enquire  whether  such  written  characters  can  be 
expected  to  become^  except  in  very  rare  cases,  the  ordinary 
instruments  of  thought  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  That  very 
few,  if  any,  have  acquired  the  ability  so  to  use  them,  is  uni* 
versally  conceded,  and  if  we  should  show  that  no  care  and 
pains  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  no  extension,  even,  of  the 
period  of  instruction,  can,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
secure  this  resuk,  we  nxay  hope  that  our  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  will  adopt  some  system  of  signs  representing 
words,  more  likely  to  secure  a  result  so  essential  as  that  of 
leading  the  pupil  to  think  directly  and  habitually  in  words  or 
their  equivalents.  The  adoption  of  such  a  system  of  signs, 
is  in  our  view,  (and  in  that  view  we  do  not  stand  alone,)  the 
great  desideratum  in  the  art  of  deaf  mute  instruction. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  question  just  proposed, 
we  will  recapitulate  certain  propositions  growing  out  of  the 
topics  already  discussed. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  ordinary  alphabetic  writinj;  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  point  is  self-evident. 
But,  fartner : 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them,  more  fhan  for  mankind  in 

?enera],  to  associate  tbeir  ideas  direclly  with  written  words. 
^et: 

S.  It  is  necessary,  if  we  propose  to  give  them  a  perfeol 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  their  countrymen,  to  Ipad 
them  to  associate  their  ideas  habitually  and  immediately  with 
a- system  of  signs  parallel  with,  and  readily  apnvertible  into 
the  words  of  that  language. 
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4.  In  the  choice  of  such  a  system,  the  intelligibility  of  .its 
signs  among  men  in  general,  though  not  essential,  (as  the 
definition  just  given  implies  the  ready  convertibility,  one 
into  another,  of  the  corresponding  signs  of  different  systems,) 
is  an  advantage  not  to  be  lightly  rejected,  as  it  will  save  the 
pupil  the  double  labor  of  learning  one  system  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thought,  and  another  as  an  instrument  of  communi- 
cation. 

5.  A  consideration  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
universal  intelligibility  of  the  system  of  signs  selected,  is  its 
capability  of  supplying  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  convenient 
instrument  of  colloquial  intercourse  v^ith  each  other,  and  with 
their  more  intimate  associates  who  hear.  The  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  acquired  by  both  classes  of  persons,  the 
rapidity  of  conmiunication  which  it  admits,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  using  it  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances, 
oufiht  therefore  to  be  paramount  considerations. 

The  systems  of  signs  representing  words  known  to  be  in 
use  are  K)ur ;  1 .  The  labial  alphabet,  accompanied  by  arti- 
ficial articulation ;  2.  Ordinary  writing ;  3.  The  ordinary 
manual  alphabet ;  4.  Methodic  signs.  Of  these  only  the 
first  two  fill  the  minor  condition  of  being  generally  intelligible 
among  men.  Not  one  of  the  feur  can  be  said  to  fulfil,  to  the 
desired  extent,  the  paramount  condition  of  furnishing  a  con- 
venient instrument  of  colloquial  intercourse,  for  rjQasons  in 
some  cases  self-evident,  and  in  others  to  be  presently  ex- 
plained. 

There  remain  two  modes  of  representing  words,  far  supe- 
rior in  ipany  respects  to  those  just  mentioned,  but  hsfrdly  yet 
used  by  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  namely,  steno- 
graphy, and  syllabic  dactylology.  Tiiese  we  shall  hereafter 
consider. 

Of  the  labial  alphabet  accompanied,  of  course,  by  artificial 
articulation,  we  shall  say  but  little  in  this  place.  It^  disad- 
vantages are  well  set  forth  in  the  Twenty-second  Report  of 
the  New  York  Institution.  It  is  in  far  the  gieater  number  of 
cases,  extremely  difficult  of  acquisition  for  the^  deaf  aifd 
dumb,  and  when  acquired,  its  use  is  almost  always  irksome 
and  painful  to  the  deaf  mute,  and  from  the  harshness  and 
indistinctness  of  his  articulation,  disagreeable  to  those  who 
hear.  Hence,  it  is  not  attempted  to  be  taught  at  all  in  this 
country.    An^  though  there  are  many  European  institutioDs 
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in  which  it  is  made  the  special  business  of  instruction,  the 
pupils,  even  of  those  institutions,  hardly  ever  use  it  in  their 
ordinary  social  intercourse  among  themselves  ;  and  but  few 
ever  acquiie  it  so  as  to  find  it  beneficial,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  in  an  intercourse  with  strangers.  Its  greatest  value 
is  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  deaf  mute  and 
those  whom  he  too  often  meets  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  fami- 
ly, who  can  read  and  write  but  very  imperfectly,  or  not 
at  all,  and  who,  when  grown  old  before  tne  necessity  of  learn- 
ing the  signs  on  his  account  arises,  seldom  acquire  any 
skill  in  the  latter  mode  of  communication.  Such  cases  are, 
fortunately,  more  rare  in  this  country  than  in  Europe. 

Ordinary  writing  demands  a  much  more  particular  consid- 
eration. While  it  fulfills  the  condition  of  being  generally 
intelligible,  it  is,  in  other  respects,  the  most  ill  adapted  for 
ordinary  colloquial  intercourse  of  any  instrument  that  could  be 
chosen.  But  as  some  teachers  of  eminent  ability  have  main- 
tained that  by  rigorous  perseverance  in  its  use,  by  forcing  it 
on  the  attention  of  their  pupils,  and  by  exacting  it  from  them 
whenever  they  are  capable  of  using  it,  the  difficulties  which 

|)revent  it  from  supplying  the  direct  machinery  of  intellectual 
abor  may  be  finally  overcome,  we  will  examine  this  point 
more  in  detail. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  perceive  the  necessity  for  so  severe  a 
course.  The  extra  labor  thus  exacted  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  would,  in  our  view,  be  much  more  profita- 
bly bestowed  in  familiarizing  both  with  some  mode  of  repre- 
senting words  more  simple  and  convenient.  We  have  seen 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  ready  use  of  ordinary  writing, 
that  the  pUpil  should  conceive  words  primarily  under  that 
forin,  since  we  never  do  ourselves,  and  written  words  may  as 
well  be  the  signs  of  words  to  him  as  to  us.  It  ought  to  be 
sufficient,  therefore,  to  show  that  some  other  mode  of  repre- 
senting words  is  far  preferable,  both  for  colloquial  use  and 
in  intellectual  operations.  But  we  go  still  farther.  As  we 
have  already  intimated,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
object  proposed  to  be  attained  by  this  rigorous  and  exclusive 
use  of  ordinary  writing  is,  as  a  general  rule,  wholly  impracti- 
cable. 

As  we  explained  on  a  former  page,  the  office  of  signs  for 
ideas  is  two-fold.  First:  to  replace,  by  something  more 
simple  and  tangible,  the  images  recalled  by  the  laborious 
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process  of  direct  iDtuition  ;  and  second :  to  stand  as  the  rep- 
resentatives  of  the  results  of  reflection  and  comparison.  In 
the  former  case,  signs  represent  sensible  objects  and  actions ; 
in  the  latter,  they  stand  tor  ideas  pertaining  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  worlds^ 

With  regard  to  the  former  class^  it  is  evident  that  a  sign,  as 
an  instrument  of  thought,  is  valueless,  if  it  be  itself  more 
complex,  or  more  difKcult  of  direct  conception  than  the  real 
image  for  which  we  would  substitute  it..  And  this  we  believe 
to  be  manifestly  the  case  vrith  many,  if  not  all  the  signs  fur- 
nished by  ordinary  writing.  Take,  for  instajice,  the  words 
elephant f  house^  book,  eagle,  chain,  gate.  Let  the  reader  who 
is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  those  objects,  shut  his  eyes, 
and  try  which  he  can  most  easily  contemplate,  the  outlines 
of  the  objects,  or  the  outlines  of  the  written  words.  Neither, 
we  may  add,  is  the  outline  of  the  object  more  difficult  or  te» 
dious  to  trace  with  a  pen,  to  one  as  much  practised  in  linear 
drawing  as  in  writing. 

The  case  is  even  stronger  when  we  come  to  actions.  A 
single  image  or  group  of  images  which  the  mind  can  con« 
template  at  once,  is  equivalent  to  a  w;bole  sentence.  When 
we  say  :  the  frightened  horse  ran  away  with  his  terr^ied 
rider;  or,  the  old  man  walks  slowly  and  feebly  along;  we 
ourselves,  simply  and  easily  conceived  as  are  words  to  us, 
find  no  more  dimculty  in  contemplating  the  group  or  image 
described,  than  in  calling  over  the  sounds  used  to  describe  it. 
And  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  deaf  mute,  however  familiar 
with  written  words,  should  find  it  as  easy  to  run  over  in  his 
mind  the  group  of  written  words  arbitrarily  representing  the 
image,  as  to  recall  the  image  itself. 

Even,  then,  if  a  deaf  mute  had  never  les^rned  to  substitute, 
for  a  long  pantomimic  description  of  an  object,  a  single  ex- 
pressive gesture,  though,  in  that  case,  he  might  use  a  written 
word  as  the  most  convenient  instrument  of  communication, 
even  with  his  daily  associates,   still  it  could  hardly,  in  his 

Private  meditations,  replace  the  actual  image  of  the  object, 
["he  case  is  widely  different  from  that  of  sounds,  which  not 
only  furnish  signs  for  objects  more  simple  than  the  outlines 
of  the  objects  themselves,  but,  yet  more,  belong  to  a  very 
different  class  of  perceptions, — a  class,  for  retaining  and 
combining  which,  when  they  are  not  excluded  by  the  defect 
of  hearing,  the  human  mind  has  an  aptitude  quite  remarkable, 
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and  certainly  not  exhibited,  in  the  same  degree,  with  respect 
to  any  other  class  of  arbitrary  signs. 

Whether  this  greater  facility  of  retaining  perceptions  of  ar- 
licalated  sounds  be  innate  in  the  constitution  oi  the  human 
mind,  or  only  the  froit  of  early  and  long  continued  habit,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  the  present  argument  to  inquire.  We  may,  how- 
ever, observe  that  children,  whether  themselves  deal  or  not, 
brought  up  among  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  will  learn  a  lan- 
guage of  natural  signs  with  the  same  facility  which  those 
who  hear  display  in  learning  a  language  of  words  ;  and  will 
acquire  considerable  expertness  in  such  a  language,  long  be- 
fore their  attention  can  be  fixed  on  the  written  characters  for 
words.  This  is  precisely  on  the  same  principle  that  every 
child  will  understand  what  is  meant  by  even  a  very  indiflfer- 
ently  executed  picture,  before  he  can  remember  a  single  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet.  From  such  facts,  we  are  warranted  to 
conclude  that  only  a  language  of  gestures,  can  ever  become 
to  a  deaf  mute  what  speech  is  to  us, — ^a  language  to  be  learn- 
ed in  the  first  dawnings  of  the  intellect,  and  to  become  linked 
to  our  ideas  in  bonds  knit  before  the  memory  began  its  re- 
cord, and  sitting  so  easily  as  to  be  felt  as  incumbrances  no 
more  than  the  every  day  clothes  we  wear. 

If  the  view  of  the  case  just  taken  is  correct,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  possible  that  a  deaf  mute  will  ever  habitually  and  invol- 
untarily think  by  the  intuition  of  written  words  as  represent- 
atives, merely,  of  sensible  objects  and  their  quaUties,  changes 
and  relations,  which  he  can  readily  conceive  by  immediate 
intuition  and  express  by  pantomime.  For  him  to  do  so, 
would  be  to  reverse  the  ancient  fable,  and  compel  the  knight 
to  carry  the  horse  on  ordinary,  that  the  horse  might  carry  him 
on  extraordinary  occasions. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  that  class  of  ideas  beyond 
the  limits  of  real  intuition,  which  the  mind  can  hardly  con- 
template, apart  from  some  sign  employed  to  express  them,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  written  words  may  be  habitually  em- 
ployed as  the  direct  representatives  of  such  ideas,  provided 
the  idea  has  not  been  previously  associated  with  some  sign 
more  simple  and  convenient.  And  we  believe  this  will  be 
found  to  be  the  extent  to  which  deaf  mutes  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  images  of  written  words  as  the  habitual  instru- 
ment of  thought ;  namely,  for  the  expression  of  general  and 
abstract  ideas  for  which  they  have  devised  no  simple  ges- 
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ture ;  to  which  must  be  added  proper  names  of  persons  or 
objects  not  known  to  them  by  sight. 

For  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  case,  we  appeal  to 
every  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  has  taken  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  menta)  habits  of  his  pupils.  There  is  no 
better  criterion  of  these  habits  than  that  afforded  by  the  free 
and  unrestrained  flow  of  thoughts  in  the  moments  of  familiar 
conversation.  .  The  educated  deaf  and  dumb,  in  their  ordina- 
ry conversations  with  each  other,  will  very  often  use  single^ 
words  to  supply  the  want  of  convenient  signs  for  certain  ideas, 
and  particularly  for  proper  names  of  strangers,  distant  places, 
etc.,  but  they  will  seldom  spontaneously  use  words  m  con- 
nected sentences.  Thus,  here  and  there  an  unconnected 
word  will  float  along  mingling  with  the  crowd  of  images  and 
gesturesof  which  their  thoughts  are  composed,  and  the  number 
of  words  so  used  will  no  doubt  be  greater,  in  proportion  as 
their  language  of  signs  is  less  zealously  cultivated,  and  ex- 
tended by  their  teachers. 

Such  mental  habits,  while  they  admit  of  an  indefinite  ac- 
quisition of  single  words,  are  very  unfavorable  to  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  construction.  Deaf 
mutes  who  thus  use  words,  may  be  admitted  to  think,  so  far, 
in  written  words,  but  not  in  written  language, — at  least  not 
in  the  written  language  we  would  teach  them* 

But,  though  we  seriously  doubt  the  practicability,  if  not  the 
possibility  of  leading  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  use,  habitually  an(^ 
involuntarily,  the  images  of  written  words  in  connected  sen- 
tences, as  the  ordinary  machinery  of  thought,  we  do  not  by 
any  means  doubt  the  possibility  of  leading  them,  after  some 
years'  instruction  in  written  language,  to  associate  their  ideas 
directly  with  written  sentences  by  a  special  effort  of  the  mind. 
To  attain  the  ability  to  do  this  will,  except  with  the  few  gift- 
ed with  superior  faculties,  require  a  considerably  longer  term 
of  instruction  than  is  often  allowed,  and  a  more  persevering 
and  exclusive  use  of  words,  than  most  deaf  mutes  will  consent 
to,  while  the  use  in  conversation  of  words,  or  their  equiva- 
lents continues  as  tedious  as  at  present.  Still  this  ability  has 
certainly  been  acquired  by  many  deaf  mutes.  The  well  ed- 
ucated mute  will  read  unaerstandingly  or  write  from  memory 
whole  pages  without  the  intervention  of  gestures,  unless  he 
has  been  carefully  taught  to  regard  words  as  merely  the  re- 
presentatives of  gestures ;  and  may  also  acquire  the  ability 
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to  write,  in  his  own  independent  compositions,  by  the  direct 
contemplation  of  the  necessary  grammatical  relations  and 
connectives  between  the  principal  words  of  each  sentence. 
Similar  faculties  have  been  acquired,  with  respect  to  some 
foreign  or  dead  language,  by  multitudes  who  yet  never  at- 
tained the  ability  to  think  habitually  and  involuntarily  in  the 
forms  of  that  language,  and  to  whom  it  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
foreign  language,  requiring  more  eflfort  to  understand,  and  a 
far  greater  degree  of  effort  to  employ  than  their  own  lan- 
guage. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ability  to  read  or 
write  a  languajge  without  employing  any  process  of  translar 
tion,  is  very  different  from  the  ability  to  tnink  without  sensi- 
ble effort  in  that  language.  In  our  private  meditations  we 
seldom  trouble  ourselves  with  more  words  or  phrases  than 
are  necessary  to  the  exact  expression  of  our  ideas  ;  and  these 
will  be  such  as  most  readily  present  themselves,  consequent- 
ly, in  most  cases  such  as  we  have  been  most  in  the  habit  of 
employing  in  connection  with  those  ideas.  Yet  we  may  be 
able  to  recall,  after  reflection,  many  synonymous,  or  nearly 
synonymous  words  and  phrases,  either  in  our  own  language 
or  in  others,  and  we  can  recognize  a  still  greater  numoer  of 
such  synonymes,  when  we  meet  with  them  in  reading  or 
conversation.  It  is  precisely  on  this  principle  that  many  can 
read  a  foreign  language  who  cannot  write  it.  And  thus,  to 
the  educated  mute,  written  sentences  will,  in  general,  be  only 
synonymes  for  certain  expressions  in  his  own  language  of  ges- 
tures. The  former  may,  perhaps,  by  an  effort  more  or  less 
laborious,  be  recalled  independently  of  the  latter,  but  they 
will  hardly  ever  recur  to  the  mind  spontaneously. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  deaf  mute,  when  depriv- 
ed of  the  society  of  those  who  understand  his  vestures,  and 
placed  in  situations  where  he  will  be  compelled  to  read  and 
write,  will  not,  by  degrees  discontinue  the  use  of  gestures, 
and  of  real  images  in  his  private  meditations  ;  and  thus,  from 
acquiring  more  and  more  the  facility  of  thinking  in  written 
words,  at  last  come  to  do  it  involuntarily  ?  A  similar  change 
of  mental  habits  often  occurs  to  persons  who  have  resided 
many  years  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  have  been  compelled 
to  use  its  language  and  disuse  their  own.  That  the  result  is 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  think  it  will  arrive, 
if  at  all,  much  more  tardily  than  in  the  case  of  a  person  dis- 
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using  his  own  language  in  favor  of  one  composed  of  the  same 
elements,  not  very  dissimilar  in  its  general  syntax,  not  essen- 
tially more  complex  in  the  composition  of  its  individud  signs, 
not  much,  if  any  more  burdensome  to  the  memory,  and  equal* 
ly  rapid  as  an  instrument  of  communication.  In  all  these 
points,  as  we  have  shown,  ordinary  written  language  com- 
pares most  disadvantageously  with  the  natural  language  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  more  intimate  associates  usually 
find  it  much  easier  and  more  convenient  to  acquire  and  use 
their  own  language  of  gestures,  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  or- 
dinary purposes,  than  to  submit  to  the  labor  of  writinff  words. 
We  cannot  therefore  agree  with  those,  who  hold  that  habit 
alone  determines  the  deaf  mute  to  associate  bis  ideas  with 
gestures  rather  than  with  written  words.  We  might  as  well 
say  it  is  only  habit  which  decides  the  man  of  wealth  to  carry 
in  his  pocket  a  thousand  dollars  in  bank  notes  rather  than  in 
silver.  If  the  disadvantages  of  ordinary  writing  do  not 
amount  to  a  moral  impossibility  that  the  supposed  change 
will,  in  rare  cases,  and  with  minds  of  peculiar  structure  finaJly 
supervene,  still  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  result  is, 
in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  altogether  hopeless,  or  at 
least,  that  the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind  cannot  be 
brought  forward  to  prove  its  practicability. 

We  have  already  observed  that  nearly  all  deaf  mutes  who 
have  been  taught,  from  the  be^nning  of  their  instruction  in 
language,  to  spell  words  on  theur  finsers  by  means  of  a  literO' 
tim  manual  alphabet,  acquire  the  habit  of  considering  words, 
whatever  form  those  immediately  before  the  eye  may  assume, 
as  composed  of  those  successive  positions  of  the  fingers 
which  represent  each  successive  letter,  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, words  must  appear  to  them  to  consist  of  three  or  four 
times  as  many  successive  parts  as  to  us,  who  conceive  words 
by  successive  syllables.  As  an  instrument  of  conmiunication, 
the  manual  alphabet  is  far  superior  to  writing.  It  is  less  uni- 
versally intelligible,  it  is  true,  but  it  may  be  used,  after  prac- 
tice, with  greater  rapidity.  Those  with  whom  a  deal  per- 
son will  often  have  to  associate,  able  to  spell,  but  hardly  to 
write,  find  it  much  easier  to  acquire  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
the  manual  alphabet,  than  to  learn  to  write  rapidly  and  legi- 
bly. It  may  also  be  used  in  a  light  wholly  insufficient  to 
read  writing.  It  may  be  employed  in  a  conversation  between 
two  persons  at  the  distance  of  several  yards,  even  from  the 
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windows  of  opposite  houses  on  a  narrow  street,  without  re- 
quiring a  page  to  carry  to  and  fro  the  tablets.  It  may  be 
used  where  writing  materials  cannot  be  obtained^  or  where 
some  obstacle,  as  me  motion  of  a  carriage,  might  make  them 
useless.  It  admits  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  writing,  of 
that  character  of  life  and  animation  given  to  conversation,  by 
the  observation  on  the  part  of  the  interlocutors  of  each  other's 
countenance  and  gestures.  Finally,  it  is  to  some  extenti 
available  as  an  instrument  of  communication  in  the  dark ; 
and  thus  has  been  used  to  communicate  with  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  who,  after  learning  the  meaning  of  words,  ha^d  be- 
come blind.  But  however  superior  it  may  be  to  ordinary 
writing  as  an  instrument  of  communication,  as  an  instrument 
of  thought  its  disadvantages,  as  we  have  already  shown,  are 
even  greater.  Its  positions  should,  therefore,  be  used  rather 
as  the  signs  of  written  words  than  as  the  material  of  words. 

We  have  now  considered  the  two  forms  under  which,  in 
American  institutions,  words  are  pfssented  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  cmly  other  form  known  to  be  in  use,  that  of  the 
labial  alphabet,  we  have  observed,  is  in  most  cases  much 
more  difficult  of  acquisition  than  even  writing,  and,  therefore, 
is  not  taught  in  our  schools.  We  have  discovered,  as  yet, 
no  mode  of  representing  words  capable  of  furnishing  to  theaeaf 
and  dumb,  signs  for  ideas  sufficiently  simple  and  convenient 
to  compete  with  their  natural  language  of  pantomime,  and  to 
supply  for  them  the  ordinary  dialect  of  conversation,  which 
we  have  shown  is  an  essential  condition  to  any  system  of 
signs  designed  to  supply  the  direct  macliinery  oi  thought. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  system  of  signs  called 
methodic.  In  the  view  of  many,  these  furnish  the  necessa- 
ry connecting  links  between  words  and  ideas.  Though  not 
directly  representing  words,  nor  yet  generally  intelli^ble, 
nor  even  by  any  means  easy  of  acouisition  to  the  acquamtan- 
ces  of  a  deaf  mute,  they  possess  the  important  advantage  of 
simplicity,  and  are  thus  easily  retained  and  combined  in  the 
minds  of  the  class  of  learners  for  whose  use  they  are  design- 
ed. And  they  may,  with  much  labor  indeed,  be  extended 
till  every  word  in  the  language  is  associated  with  its  corres- 
ponding sign.  But  when  we  find  that  the  institutions  which 
use  these  signs,  have  not  been  more  successful  than  others  in 
producing  pupils  thoroughly  conversant  with  written  lan- 
guage, we  may  well  be  led  to  suspect  practical  disadvantages 
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in  their  use,  greater  than  at  fiist  sight  appear.  In  fact  we 
shall  find  that,  whatever  be  the  case,  metnodic  signs  never 
become  colloquial  among  the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  particular 
formula  of  written  language  may  be  retained  in  the  mind 
more  readily  by  associating  the  words  which  compose  it  with 
these  signs  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  extent  of  tneir  advan- 
tages in  the  point  of  view  under  consideration. 

VVe  will  pause  a  moment  to  enquire  into  the  causes  which 
have  prevented  those  instructors,  who  have  relied  on  methodic 
signs,  from  deriving  from  them  in  practice,  the  advantages 
which  their  theory  seems  to  promise.  Methodic  signs  con- 
sist in  part,  of  those  abbreviations  of  pantomime  used  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  their  ordinary  social  intercourse,  and  in 
part  of  signs,  sometimes  derived  from  the  former,  and  some- 
times purely  arbitrary,  devised  by  the  teacher  to  stand  for 
grammatical  inflections  and  words  of  grammatical  connec- 
tion, for  which  the  colloquial  dialect  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
rarely  has  any  corresponding  gestures.  Signs  of  the  former 
class,  though  quite  numerous  in  every  community  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  are  still  far  from  sujQBcient  to  represent  all  the 
words  of  a  copious  and  refined  language.  It  therefore  bcr 
comes  necessary  for  the  teacher  who  uses  methodic  signs,  to 
devise  new  gestures  in  proportion  as  his  pupil's  knowledge 
of  words  is  extended.  If  these  gestures  are  happily  chosen, 
they  are  readily  adopted  into  the  ordinary  colloquial  dialect 
of  the  pupils,  and  very  many  of  them  will  have  learned  by 
usage  from  the  more  advanced,  the  gesture  representing  a 
word,  long  before,  in  the  course  of  instruction,  they  reach  the 
word  itself.  Though  in  this  case  the  labor  of  the  teacher  is 
lightened,  as  he  is  saved  the  necessity  of  a  long  pantomimic 
explanation  of  a  particular  word,  when  he  finds  that  the  pupil 
already  possesses  a  gesture  expressing  the  same  idea, — yet, 
the  multiplication  of  signs  of  this  description  encourages  the 
pupil  to  make  more  constant  use  of  his  favorite  language  of 
gestures,  by  supplying  its  deficiencies.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  signs  representing  grammatical  inflections  or  words  of 
grammatical  connection,  being  not  only  entirely  useless  in  the 
language  of  pantomime,  but  very  often  incompatible  with  the 
employment  of  that  language  in  its  most  pleasing  and  expres- 
sive form,  never  to  any  extent  become  colloquial.  The  prin- 
cipal assistance  they  were  designed  to  render,  namely,  famil- 
iarizing the  pupil  with  the  syntax  of  artificial  language  by 
daily  colloquial  use,  is  thus  entirely  lost. 
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Methodic  aigns  have  been  employed  with  great  success  by 
frome  eminent  instructors  as  a  means  of  teaching  the  elements 
of  written  discourse.  They  are,  however,  employed  only  in 
dictating  sentences  in  the  school  room.  As  a  system  of 
signs  representing  words,  they  are  even  less  likely  to  become 
colloquial  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  than  written  words  them- 
selves. Their  employment  therefore,  however  advantageous 
it  may  be  in  the  point  just  meotioned,  in  no  wise  tends  to  re- 
move the  great  aifficulty.  Such  signs  skilfully  used,  may 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  but  will  not  enable  him  to 
think  in  woras,  or  to  foim  a  system  of  ideas  parallel  to  words. 

After  the  view  we  have  given  of  the  disadvantages  attend- 
ing all  the  modes  of  exhibiting  words  now  in  use,  the  reader 
wul,  probably,  cease  to  feel  surprise  that  only  here  and  there 
a  solitary  mute  has  attained  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  his  country,  and  that  to  perhaps  the  greater  num- 
ber, the  reading  of  an  ordinary  book  or  newspaper  is  a  task 
too  irksome  to  be  attractive.  By  extending  the  period  of  in- 
struction, a  more  gratifying  degree  ofsuccess  might,  in  many 
instances,  be  realized,  but  even  this  will  be  insufficient  in 
the  greaternumber  of  cases,  while  the  colloquial  use  of  words 
continues  as  slow  and  wearisome  as  it  is  at  present. 

Unless,  then,  some  mode  can  be  discovered  of  exhibiting 
to  the  eye  written  words  or  their  equivalents,  with  a  rapidity 
nearly  approaching  to  that  of  speech,  we  shall  be  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  must,  with 
rare  exceptions,  ever  remain  inferior  to  other  men  in  the 
ability  to  seize  with  facihty  the  precise  ideas  conveyed  in 
written  sentences;  and  still  more  inferior  in  the  ability  to  ex- 
press their  own  ideas  with  clearness,  propriety  and  elegance. 

Whether  such  a  mode  of  exhibiting  words  can  be  discov- 
ered, is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

Two  systems  of  signs  for  words  have  been  proposed  fo 
this  end;  namely,  stenography,  and  syllabic  dactylology 
Neither  is  known  to  form  part  of  the  system  of  any  existing 
institution  ;  nor  is  it  known  that  the  first  has  ever  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  any  fair  experiment  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Syllabic  manual  signs  have  been  em- 
ployed by  particular  instructors  with  eminent  success ;  but 
the  systems  of  those  instructors  are  either  lost,  or  from  the 
multiplicity  of  arbitrary  positions  which  they  present,  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  acquisition  even  for  the  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and,  therefore,  impracticable  as  a  means  of 
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colloquial  intercourse  between  the  deaf  nnite  and  his  friends 
and  relatives  who  hear. 

The  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present  will  not  permit 
our  examining  the  few  systems  whicn  have  been  proposed ; 
or  even  bestowing  more  than  a  hasty  glance  on  the  principles 
which  must  serve  as  guides  in  devising  a  system  for  the  use 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Such  an  examination  would  more- 
over transcend  the  design  of  the  present  essay,  which  is  rather 
to  show  what  has  been  done  than  what  mny  possibly  ht  done. 

A  system  of  arbitrary  signs,  whether  written  or  manual, 
for  every  syllable,  or  even  for  the  greater  number  of  com* 
monly  occurring  syllables  in  a  language  so  abounding  in 
monosyllables,  ana  so  multitudinous  and  irregular  in  the 
forms  of  its  syllables  as  our  own,  is  manifestly  an  impracti- 
cable creation.  A  system  of  stenography,  or  of  tachy-dactyl- 
ology,  to  be  useful,  should  be  founded  on  the  principle  fami- 
liar to  every  reader  who  has  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  any 
of  the  systems  of  short-haud  so  rife  at  this  (!ay ;  namely,  the 
selection  for  each  letter  of  a  mark  or  sign  so  simple  that, 
while  each  letter  continues  separately  recognizable,  the  com- 
bination of  several  letters  to  form  a  syllable  or  a  word,  shall 
hardly  be  more  complex,  or  require  more  time  to  form  than  a 
single  letter  by  the  alphabets  in  common  use.  The  learning 
of  such  a  system  would  be  reduced,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  learning  of  an  alphabet ;  and  the  only  remaining  difficul- 
ty would  be  to  acquire  the  expertness  in  its  use  which  diligent 
practice  would  soon  give. 

None  of  the  publisned  systems  of  stenography  for  the  use 
of  reporters  are  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  A  system  tor  the  latter  must  provide  for  spelling 
words  at  length,  and  according  to  the  usual  orthography,  as 
well  as  for  abbreviating  them.  The  necessity  of  giving  the 
pen  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  the  human  voice,  a  rapidity 
not  essential  to  tne  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  leads  the 
stenographer  into  such  violent  abbreviations  that  the  same 
character  stands  for  many  different  words,  if  slightly  similar 
in  sound,  and  the  most  expert  reporter  is  oblieed  to  rely  on 
the  connection  to  decypher  his  own  writing.  The  absurdity 
of  proposing  such  a  system  for  a  class  of  learners,  who  can 
know  nothing  of  resemblances  in  sound  between  words  dif- 
ferent in  orthography,  and  for  whom  the  most  distinct  per- 
ception of  each  word  is  often  insufficient  to  determine  the 
sense,  is  too  palpable  to  require  illustration. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  adTantages  deriyable  from 
the  beat  system  of  stenography  that  could  be  devised,  would 
repay  the  instructor  of  the  aeaf  and  dumb,  for  the  labor  of  fa- 
miliarizing himself  and  his  pupils  with  that  mode  of  writing. 
Such  familiarity  can  only  oe  acquired  by  the  practice  of 
years  ;  and  after  all,  the  tediousaess  of  ordinary  writing  as 
an  instrument  of  record^  of  epistolary  correspondence,  and  of 
deliberate  composition,  are  disadvantages  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  only  share  in  conomon  with  those  who  hear.  It  is  only 
when  the  former  are  ccMBpelled  to  use  it  in  cases  in  which 
the  latter  would  use  speecn,-^wbether  in  social  intercourse, 
or  for  the  more  rapid  repetition  of  lessons  and  of  examples  in 
the  school-room, — ^that  the  want  of  some  more  rapid  and  con- 
venient mode  of  exhibiting  words  begins  to  be  seriously  felt. 
In  such  cases  a  syllabic  dactylology  would  be  as  much  pre- 
ferable to  stenography  as  the  ordinary  manual  alphabet  is 
preferable  to  ordinary  writing.  Indeed,  all  the  advantages 
enumerated  in  another  page,  as  giving  to  the  ordinary  man- 
ual alphabet  a  preference  over  writing,  as  an  instrument  of 
conamunicaticHi,  would  be  equally  applicable  to  a  welldevised 
system  of  syllabic  dactylology ;  while  the  single  objection  to  the 
former  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  namely  the  multiplicity  of 
successive  parts  into  which  it  necessarily  divides  every  word, 
would  not  be  applicable  to  the  latter  system. 
.  Whether  any  system  of  dactylology  can  be  devised  which 
shall  impose  no  greats  burthen  on  me  memory  of  those  who 
hear  than  the  learning  of  a  new  alphabet,  while  it  ^all  admit 
of  a  rapidity  of  exhibiting  words  materially  greater  than  by 
the  manual  alphabets  now  in  use,  is  a  problem  on  the  solu- 
tion of  which  probably  depends  the  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
whether  words  c«i  be  made  colloquial  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  whether  the  language  of  their  countrymen  will 
ever  cease  to  be  to  them  a  foreign  language  ?  To  many  it 
appears  altogether  impracticable.  The  writer,  however,  has 
devised  a  system  which  he  is  rather  sanguine  will  answer 
the  ends  proposed  ;  but  which  he  has  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  by  experiment. 

Upon  many  of  the  points  hitherto  considered,  there  exists 
among  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  considerable,  often 
a  radical  diversity  of  opinion,  or  of  practice,  and  some  of  the 
views  we  have  expressed  may,  by  many,  be  dissented  from  ; 
but  there  are  other  aids  to  this  class  of  teachers,  the  want  of 
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which  is  generally  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  concerning 
the  importance  of  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinicHi. 
One  great  desideratum  is  a  Vocabulary  for  the  u«e  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  ordinary  dictionaries  are  by  no  means 
adapted  to  their  use, — ^the  definitions  in  such  dictionaries  be- 
ing very  often  harder  to  understand  than  the  word  defined. 
,  A  child  learning  a  foreign  language,  is  provided,  not  only 
with  a  vocabulary  explaining  each  term  in  that  language  by 
equivalent  terms  in  his  own,  but  also  with  another,  mmishing 
him  with  the  corresponding  expression  in  the  language  he  is 
to  learn  for  each  term  of  his  own.  As  we  have  repeatedly 
had  occasion  to  remark,  the  language  of  gestures  or  the  pan* 
tomine  is  the  native  language  of  the  deaf  mute ;  and  the 
written  language  we  attempt  to  teach  them,  remains,  till  they 
have  thoroughly  acquired  it,  a  foreign  language.  Let  us 
suppose  they  have  acquired  a  respectable  stock  of  words, 
say,  besides  the  many  they  have  forgotten,  two  or  three 
thousand,  which,  however,  have  seldom  been  selected  accord- 
ing to  any  regular  method.  These  amount  to  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  words  in  common  use,  and  to  less  than  one-tenth 
of  those  in  occasional  use,  besides  that  many  of  them  will 
often  occur  in  connections  giving  them  a  new  sense.  In 
reading  any  ordinary  book,  therefore,  they  will  meet  in  every 
page,  indeed,  almost  in  every  line,  with  unknown  or  unfa- 
miliar words  or  phrases,  the  meaning  of  which  can  only  be 
learned  by  application  to  the  teacher,  who  may  not  always  be 
at  hand, — for  if  they  apply  to  Johnson  or  Webster,  they  will 
generally  find  the  word  defined  by  others  to  them  equally  un- 
intelligible. When  they  leave  the  school,  as  they  are  too 
often  obliged  to  do,  half  educated,  the  frequent  recurrence  in 
books  of  such  unfamiliar  words  which  no  one  near  them  can 
intelligibly  explain,  very  often  disgusts  them  entirely  with 
reading.  This  is  the  principal  reason  why  so  many  deaf 
mutes,  after  leaving  school,  either  remain  at  a  stand-still,  or  yet 
oftener  retrograde  in  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge  there 
acquired.  They  meet  with  similar  dijQBculties  when  they 
seek  a  word  to  express  some  familiar  idea,  which  a  French 
or  German  child  studying  our  language,  would  readily  find 
in  his  dictionary.  The  only  assistance  of  this  kind  which 
the  deaf  mute  can  at  present  derive  is  from  a  book  of  pic- 
tures, of  which  there  exists  no  extensive  collection  for  their 
use. 
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These  disadvantages  are  the  imtural  consequences  of  the 
colloquial  dialect  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  being  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  their  written  language.  Hence  their  knowledge 
of  words  is  usually  far  in  arrear  of  the  expansion  of  their 
ideaS)  whereas,  with  children  who  hear,  the  reverse  is  often 
the  case.  If  by  any  means  similar  to  those  we  have  propos- 
ed., words  could  be  made,  to  any  considerable  extent,  cello- 
quia]  among  the  former  as  they  are  among  the  latter,  the  diffi- 
culty would  soon  in  a  great  measure  disappear.  Still,  when 
the  deaf  and  dumb  want  words  to.  express  their  ideas,  they 
have  signs  for  those  ideas.  If  those  signs  could  be  fixed  on 
paper,  and  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  whether  logical  or 
conventional,  vocabularies  could  easily  be  constructed  capable 
of  rendering  the  same  assistance  to  the  deaf  mute  which  the 
Latin  student  derives  from  the  common  double  lexicons  of 
that  language. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  form  such  a  vocabulary  by  the  aid 
of  a  species  of  symbolic  or  idec^aphic  writing  parallel  to  the 
signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But,  after  all,  design  forms  the 
only  language  capable  of  being  fixed  on  paper,  which  a  deaf 
mute  can  learn  without  pains-taking  instruction  from  his 
teacher.  Hence  the  employment  of  any  species  of  symbolic 
or  ideographic  writing,  would  only  impose  on  the  instructor 
the  task  of  teaching  two  written  languages  instead  of  one. 

The  want  of  a  dictionary  of  the  EnffTish  language  adapted 
to  the  use  of  children,  whether  deaf  and  dumb,  or  hearing  and 
speaking,  has  recently  been,  in  part,  supplied  by  a  little 
volume  bearing  the  name  of  the  late  able  principal  of  the 
American  Asylum.*  The  plan  of  this  compilation  is  excel- 
lent, and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  carried  out  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale. 

Though  the  present  article  has  already  become  much 
longer  tmui  we  had  intended,  we  have  gone  over  but  a  smal. 
part  of  a  ^eld  on  which  volumes  have  been  written,  and  on 
which  much  yet  remains  to  be  written.  The  reader  who 
should  be  led  by  curiosity  or  personal  interest  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  inquire  farther  into  the  subject, 


*  The  School  and  Family  Dictionary  and  Illustrative  Defin- 
er.  By  T.  H.  Gallaudet  and  Horace  Hooker.  New  York, 
1841. 
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is  referred  to  the  publicatiom  cited  at  the  bead  of  lliis  article, 
to  the  £Qcyclopeaia  A.ikiericana,  and  to  the  celebrated  work  of 
Baron  Degerando, — '^De  rEducation  des  (5ourd9-MTiets  de 
Naissance" 


ARTICLE  II. 
Rbyikw. 

The  Works  of  Nathanael  Emmons^  D.  i).,  late  Pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Franklin^  Mass,y  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life, 
Edited  by  Jacob  Idcy  D.  D,  Sia  Volumes.  Boston.  Pub- 
lished by  Crocker  and  Brewster.  1842. 

The  first  of  these  Toluknes  contains  a  brief  Autobiography 
of  the  late  Dr.  Emmons  ;  an  '*  Additional  Memoir,"  by  his 
Editor  and  Son-in-law,  Dr.  Ide ;  a  further  delineation  of  his 
character,  in  a  '^  Lecture,  read  before  the  Senior  Class  in  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,'*  by  Prof,  Park;  also  a  se- 
ries of  sermons,  the  most  of  them  Ordination  Sermons,  on 
subjects  connected  with  *Hhe  Christian  ministry."  The  remaui- 
ing  volumes  consist  almost  entirely  of  Sermons.  Those  in  the 
second  volume  are  on  '*  Social  and  Civil  Duties."  Those  in 
the  third  are  chiefly  funeral  discourses,  and  are  collectively 
entitled  ''  Instructions  to  the  AfSicted."  The  sermons  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  volumes  are  doctrinal,  and  are  so  arranged  by 
the  Editor  as  to  constitute  a  regular  system  of  theology.  The 
sermons  in  the  sixth  and  last  volume  are  of  a  miscellaneous 
character. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  born,  April  20,  1745,  in  the  town  of 
East  Haddani,  Conn.  He  was  the  sixth  son,  and  the  twelfth 
and  youngest  child,  of  his  parents.  He  was  averse  to  labor, 
but  loved  learning ;  and  after  much  entreaty,  obtained  per- 
mission of  his  father  to  commence  the  study  of  languages,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  fitted  for  Yale  College  iti 
about  ten  months  ;  and  though  his  class  contained  some  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  as  Dr.  Lyman,  Dr.  Wales,  Gov.  Tread- 
well,  and  Judge  Triimbuli,  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
classmates,   he  was   accounted   worthy,  at  the  close  of  his 
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collegiate  life,  of  the  most  honorable  appoiBtmeat  which  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  confer.  Being  destitute  of  property, 
he  engaged,  for  several  months,  in  the  business  of  teaching; 
after  which  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  first  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Strons,  of  Coventry,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Strong, 
of  Hartford,  and  afterwards  with  Rev.  Dr.  Smalley,  of  Berlin. 
Dr.  E.  was  blessed  with  pious  parents,  who,  he  says,  gave 
him  much  good  instruction  in  piety  and  virtue,  and  restrained 
him  from  dl  outward  acts  of  vice  and  immorality.  He  was 
the  subject  of  frequent  and  deep  religious  impressions,  almost 
from  childhood ;  but  seems  not  to  have  experienced  a  change 
of  heart,  until  after  he  began  to  study  for  the  ministry.  The 
account  which  he  has  left  us  of  his  impressions  and  feelings, 
preceding  and  accompanying  this  most  important  change,  is 
highly  satisfactory,  and  must  be  given  in  bis  own  words  : 

"  It  had  always  been  my  settled  opinion,  that  saving  grace 
was  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  church  member,  and  much 
more  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Accordingly,  when  I  began 
to  read  divinity,  I  began  a  constant  practice  of  daily  reading 
the  Bible,  and  of  praying  to  God  in  secret.  With  such  reso- 
lutions, I  entertained  a  hope  that  God  would  very  soon  grant 
me  his  special  grace,  and  give  me  satisfactory  evidence  of 
this  qualification  for  the  ministry.  Nor  did  I  ever  indulge  a 
thought  of  preaching,  unless  I  had  some  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve I  was  the  subject  of  a  saving  change ;  for  I  viewed  a 
graceless  minister  as  a  most  inconsistent,  criminal,  and  odious 
character.  All  this  time,  however,  I  had  no  sense  of  the  total 
corruption  of  my  heart,  and  its  perfect  opposition  to  God.  But 
one  night  there  came  up  a  terrible  thunder  storm,  which  gave 
me  such  an  awful  sense  of  God's  displeasure,  and  of  my  going 
into  a  miserable  eternity,  as  i  never  had  before.  1  duret  not 
close  my  eyes  in  sleep  during  the  whole  night,  but  lay  crying 
for  mercy  with  great  anxiety  and  distress.  This  impression 
continued  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  and  put  me 
upon  the  serious  and  diligent  use  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  the 
appointed  means  of  grace.  In  this  state  of  mind  I  went  to  Mr. 
Smalley's,  to  pursue  my  theological  studies.  There  I  was 
favored  with  his  plain  and  instructive  preaching ;  which  in* 
creased  my  concern,  and  gave  me  a  more  sensible  conviction 
of  the  plague  of  my  own  heart,  and  of  my  real  opposition  to 
the  way  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  gospel.  My  heart  rose 
against  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  and  1  felt  greatly 
embarrassed  with  respect  to  the  use  of  means.     I  read  certain 
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books,  which  convinced  me  that  the  best  desires  and  prayers 
of  sinners  were  altogether  selfish,  criminal  and  displeasing  to 
God.  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  nor  where  to  go  for  relief.  A 
deep  sense  of  my  total  depravity  of  heart,  and  of  the  sove. 
reignty  of  God  in  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy, 
destroyed  my  dependence  on  men  and  means,  and  made  me 
almost  despair  of  ever  attaining  salvation,  or  becoming  fit  for 
anything  but  the  damnation  of  hell.  But  one  afternoon,  when 
my  hopes  were  gone,  I  had  a  peculiar  discovery  of  the  divine 
perfections,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  which 
filled  my  mind  with  a  joy  and  serenity  to  which  I  had  ever 
before  been  a  perfect  stranger.  This  was  followed  by  a  pecu- 
liar spirit  of  benevolence  to  all  my  fellow  men,  whether  friends 
or  foes.  And  I  was  transported  with  the  thought  of  the  un- 
speakable blessedness  of  the  day  when  universal  benevolence 
should  prevail  among  all  mankind.  I  felt  a  peculiar  compla- 
cence in  good  men,  but  thought  they  were  extremely  stupid, 
because  they  did  not  appear  to  be  more  delighted  with  the 
gospel,  and  more  engaged  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ.  I 
pitied  the  deplorable  condition  of  ignorant,  stupid  sinners,  and 
thought  I  could  preach  so  plainly  as  to  convince  every  body 
of  the  glory  and  importance  of  the  gospel.  These  were  my 
views  and  feelings  about  eight  months  before  I  became  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry." 

The  religious  sentiments  of  Mr.  Emmons,  at  the  time 
when  he  entered  college,  were  of  an  Arminian  character ; 
but  of  these  he  was  thoroughly  cured,  during  his  collegiate 
life,  by  the  instructions  of  a  tutor,  and  by  the  study  of  Ed- 
wards on  the  Will.  He  left  college  a  Calvinist,  of  the  old 
school,  and  put  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Strong, 
who  was  known  to  be  of  the  same' sentiments.  He  was  here 
directed  to  the  study  of  Willard's  and  Ridgely's  expositions 
of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and  other  books  of^the  like 
stamp,  by  which  means  he  became  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  old  Calvinistic  explanations  and  doctrines. 

Dr.  Smalley  was  under  the  imputation,  at  this  period,  of 
having  broached  or  advocated  some  novelties  ip  religion ;  and 
why  Mr.  E.  was  induced  to  exchange  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Strong  for  those  of  the  "  New  Divinity"  teacher,  does  not 
appear.  The  kind  of  intercourse  which  he  held  with  his 
new  instructor,  and  the  effect  which  his  teachings  pro  luced 
upon  him,  he  has  himself  described  ;  and  the  passage  is  too 
interesting  to  be  omitted  :  , 
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''  When  I  first  w^iit  as  a  pupil  to  Dr»  SmiJley's,  I  was  full 
of  old  Calyinisnir  and  thought  I  was  prepared  to  meet  the  Dr. 
on  all  the  points  of  his  new  divinity.  For  some  time  all 
things  went  on  smoothly.  At  length  he  began  to  advance 
some  sentiments  which  were  new  to  me,  and  opposed  to  my 
former  views.  I  contended  with  him ;  but  he  very  quietly 
tripped  me  up,  and  there  I  was  at  his  mercy.  I  arose  and 
commeoced  the  struggle  anew  ;  but  before  I  was  aware  of  it, 
I  wdis  floored  again.  Thus  matters  proceeded  for  some  time  ; 
he  gradually  leading  me  along  to  the  place  of  light,  and  I 
struggling  to  remain  in  darkness.  He  at  length  succeeded, 
and  I  began  to  see  a  little  light.  From  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  light  has  been  increasing ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  the 
great  doctrines  of  grace  which  I  have  preached  for  fifty  years, 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  testimony." 

It  was  while  this  doctrinal  struggle  was  going  on  between 
the  teacher  and  his  pupil,  that  Mr.  E.  was  the  subject  of  that 
deeper  spiritual  conflict  which  has  been  described  above. 
The  chanffe  in  his  theological  opinions,  and  his  supposed 
change  of  heart,  were  very  nearly  coincident. 

Having  become  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  his  instructor, 
Mr.  E.  was  destined  soon  to  encounter  another  difficulty. 
In  October,  1769,  he  appeared  before  the  South  Ministerial 
Association  in  Hartford  County,  to  be  examined  for  license 
to  preach  the  gospel ;  when  it  appeared  that  several  of  the 
mate  aged  ministers  were  opposed  to  his  teacher's  sentiments, 
and  of  course  to  his.  He  had  along  and  critical  examination 
upon  the  disputed  points ;  and  when  the  question  of  his  li- 
cense was  at  length  puty  several  of  the  ministers  voted  against 
it,  and  one  remonstrated  against  it  in  writing.  The  difficulty 
between  the  ministers  wa^  afterwards  adjusted;  but  the  talk 
and  bustle  growing  out  of  it  served  to  render  young  Emmons 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  "  a  speckled  bird."  After 
preaching  as  a  candidate  between  three  and  four  years, — one 
evidence,  among  n^ny,  that  the  most  respectable  candidates 
did  not  find  it  easier  to  obtain  settlements  in  this  country, 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  ago,  than  they  do  now — he  was 
ordained  over  the  second  church  in  Wrentham,  (now  Frank- 
lin) Mass.,  in  April,  1773.  His  pastoral  relation  to  this  peo- 
ple continued,  without  interruption,  to  the  day  of  his  death — 
a  period  of  sixty-seven  years  ;  for  more  than  fifty  of  which  he 
discharged  personally  and  statedly  the  duties  of  his  office. 
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An  eminent  6xaiii]d<»  this — ^and  it  may  as  well  be  noticed  here 
as  any  where — of  the  benefits  of  permanency  in  the  pastoral 
relation  ;  and  a  strong  rebuke  of  that  spirit  of  restlessness 
and  change,  which  has  been  superinduced  upon  the  old  steady 
habits  of  New  England. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  ordinarily  little 
of  stirring,  exciting  incident  to  diversify  the  course  of  a  parish 
minister,  and  give  interest  to  the  story  of  his  life.  His  duties 
are  of  an  even,  uniform  character.  They  succeed  each  other, 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year,  in  much  the  same 
manner ;  and  thus  even  a.  long  life  wears  away — not  indeed, 
if  he  is  faithful,  without  great  results,  but  without  the  occur- 
rence of  many  unusual  or  striking  events.  This,  which  is 
true  in  general  of  gospel  ministers,  is  thought  to  have  been 
specially  so  of  Dr.  Emmons.  His  parisb,  though  highly  re- 
spectable in  point  of  numbers  and  intelligence,  was  secluded 
and  quiet.  He  had  no  change  of  location,  either  accomplish 
ed  or  seriously  contemplated,  to  diversify  the  scene.  His 
habits,  too,  were  studious  and  retiring,  he  being  seldom  out 
of  town,  and  but  little  abroad  even  among  his  own  people. 
And  yet  there  were  incidents,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  of 
a  trying  and  deeply  interesting  character. 

Mr.  E.  was  first  married  in  April,  1775,  about  two  years 
after  his  ordination,  to  Miss  Deliverance  French,  of  iSrain- 
tree.  With  this  amiable  companion  he  enjoyed  much  hap- 
piness, for  the  space  of  about  three  years,  when  she  was 
taken  from  him  by  consumption,  leaving  him  the  father  of 
two  lovely  and  (as  he  thought)  too  dearly  loved  children.  "  I 
loved  them,"  he  says,  ''  to  excess ;  and  God  saw  it  was  not 
safe,  for  them  or  for  me,  that  they  should  long  continue  in  my 
hands."  They  were  suddenly  seized,  one  after  the  other, 
with  dysentery  ;  and  died,  almost  together,  of  that  wasting 
disease. 

'*  Thus,  in  one  day^  all  my  family  prosp^ts  were  complete- 
ly blasted  !  My  cup  of  sorrow  was  now  filled  to  the  brim, 
and  I  had  to  drink  a  full  draught  of  the  wormwood  and  the 
gall.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  I  felt.  I  stood  a  few 
moments,  and  viewed  the  remains  of  my  two  darlings,  who 
had  gone  to  their  mother  and  to  their  Jong  home,  never  to 
return.  But  I  soon  found  the  scene  too  distressing,  and  re- 
tired to  my  chamber,  to  meditate  in  silence  upon  my  forlorn 
condition.    I  thought  there  was  no  sorrow  like  unto  my  sor- 
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row.    I  thought;  my  burden  was  greater  than  I  oonld  bear.    I 
felt  as  tbough  I  ceold  not  submit  to  such  a  coiiipIic«|led  afflic* 
tion.      My  heart  rose  in  all  its  stseDgth  against  the  govern- 
ment  of  God,  and  then  suddenly  sunk  under  its  distress,  which 
greatly  alarmed  me.     I  sprang  up,  and  said  to  myself,  I  am 
going  into  immediate  distraction ;  I  must  submit,  or  I  am  un- 
done for  ever.    In  a  very  few  minutes  my  burden  was  re- 
moved, and  I  felt  entirely  calm  and  resigned  to  Ihe  will  of 
God*    I  soon  went  down,  attended  to  my  family  ooncerns, 
and  gave  directions  respecting  the  interment  of  my  children. 
I  never  enjoyed  greater  happiness  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
than  I  did  all  that  day  and  the  next.     My  mind  was  wholly 
detached  from  the  world,  and  altogether  employed  in  pleasing 
contemplation  of  God  and  divine  things.     I  felt  as  though  I 
could  follow  my  wife  and  children  into  eternity,  with  peculiar 
satisfaction.     And  for  some  time  after  my  sore  bereavements, 
I  used  to  look  towards  the  burying  ground,  and  wish  for  the 
time  when  I  might  be  laid  by  the  side  of  my  departed  wife 
and  dear  litle  ones." 

This  school  of  crushing  affliction  was  a  highly  instructive 

one  to  Mr.  E.     It  was  good  for  him  that  he   was  called  to 

bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.     So  he  thought  afterwards. 

• 

*^  I  learned  to  moderate  my  expectations  from  the  world, 
and  especially  from  the '  enjoyment  of  children  and  earthly 
friends.  I  have  scarcely  ever  thought  of  my  present  wife 
and  children,  without  reflecting  upon  their  mortality,  and 
realizing  the  danger  of  being  bereaved  of  them.  And  I  have 
never  indulged  such  high  hopes  concerning  my  present  fami- 
ly, as  I  presumptuously  indulged  with  respect  to  the  family  I 
have  laid  in  the  dust.  I  have  likewise  learned,  by  past  pain- 
ful experience,  to  mourn  with  them  who  mourn,  and  to  weep 
with  them  who  weep.  I  used  to  think  before  I  was  bereaved, 
that  I  heartily  sympathized  with  the  afflicted,  at  funerals  ;  but 
1  now  know  that  I  never  entered  into  their  feelings,  and  was 
a  stranger  to  the  heart  of  mourners.  I  now  follow  them  into 
their  solitary  dwellings,  and  mourn  with  them  after  their 
friends  and  relatives  have  left  and  forgotten  them.  Their 
heaviest  burden  comes  upon  them  while  they  are  sitting  alone, 
and  reflecting  upon  the  nature  and  consequences  of  their 
bereavements.  This  I  now  know  was  my  case.  How  many 
painful  hours  did  I  experience  in  secret !  And  how  many 
tears  did  I  shed  in  silence  !  How  dreary  did  my  empty  house 
appear !     And  how  often  did  its  appearance,  after  I  had  left  it 
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for  a  time,  and  returned  to  it,  awaken  afresh  my  past  sorrows ! 
The  same  causes,  I  am  persuaded,  have  the  same  effects  upon 
other  mourners  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  easily  forget  them, 
nor  cease  to  sympathize  with  them,  in  their  solitary  hours." 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the  distressing  bereavements 
aboTe  described,  Mr.  E.  entered  again  into  the  marriage 
state.  His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Chester 
Williams,  of  Hadley,  and  daughter-in-law  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  D.  D.,  the  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  Williams. 
This  excellent  lady  was  spared  to  him,  to  superintend  his 
domestic  concerns,  and  be  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
for  almost  fifty  years.  His  family,  too,  like  that  of  Job  after 
his  affliction,  was  renewed  to  him,  and  more  than  renewed. 
He  was  blessed  with  six  "promising  children,"  two  sons 
and  four  daughters,  and  three  of  whom  were  spared  to  follow 
their  father  to  the  grave. 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  E.,  in  common  with 
other  ministers,  and  with  every  other  class  of  citizens,  suf- 
fered exceedingly.  The  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency 
rendered  his  salary  little  more  than  nominal;  while  his  debts, 
and  the  personal  wants  of  himself  and  family,  were  pressing 
realities.  His  people,  also,  were  so  much  embarrassed  with 
the  expenses,  labors,  and  fatigues  of  the  war,  that  many  of 
them  neglected  to  attend  public  worship,  and  became  indif- 
ferent to  every  thing  of  a  religious  nature.  ;  Some,  who  had 
been  his  warm  friends,  became  cold  and  distant  in  their  be- 
haviour towards  him,  and  treated  him,  in  particular  instances, 
(so,  at  least,  he  understood  it,)  with  disrespect  and  contempt. 
It  was  under  impressions  such  as  these  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1781,  and  again  in  1784,  he  asked  a  dismission 
from  his  people.  The  requests,  in  both  instances,  were  de- 
nied. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1784,  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
couragements above  referred  to,  God  began  to  pour  out  his 
Spirit  upon  the  people.  A  revival  of  religion  commenced, 
and  continued  for  more  than  a  year,  in  the  progress  of  which 
about  seventy  professed  to  find  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  and  solemn  season.  At  that  day, 
when  revivals  were  almost  unknown,  it  was  a  remarkable 
season.  It  put  a  new  face  upon  Mr.  Emmons'  congregation, 
and  gave  him  new  courage  and  zeal  in  the  ministerial  work. 
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It  attached  his  {)eop]e  to  him»  and  him  to  them,  and  cured 
moBt  of  those  evils  of  which  he  had  before  complained. 

Early  in  the  year  1794,  God  was  pleased  again  to  poaroat 
his  Spirit,  though  not  in  so  sreat  measure  as  on  the  former 
occasion.  About  thirty  made  a  pubUc  profession  of  religion, 
and  the  church  in  Franklin  became,  what  it  long  continued 
to  be,  the  largest  in  the  vicinity. 

Dr.  E.  was  favored  with  still  another  season  of  special  re- 
vival among  his  people,  though  the  Memoir  before  us  does 
not  mark  the  date  ot  it,  or  record  any  of  its  peculiar  features. 
Indeed,  during  the  last  half  of  his  ministry,  there  were  al- 
ways those  among  his  people  who  were  deeply  and  special- 
ly mterested  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Hopeuil  conversions 
and  additions  to  the  church,  were  events  of  rather  frequent 
occurrence.  In  the  course  of  Dr.  Emmons'  ministry,  three 
hundred  and  eight  persons  became  members  of  hia  church. 
It  is  known,  also,  tnat  many  became  pious  under  his  minis- 
try, who  professed  their  faith  in  other  places.  If  it  be  con- 
sidered that,  during  the  earlier  and  larger  part  of  his  ministry, 
it  was  a  time  of  great  religious  declension  in  Massachusetts, 
when  the  enemy  was  coming  in  like  a  flood,  when  revivals 
of  religion  were  unfrequent,  and  when  tnany  of  the  churches 
in  his  vicinity  were  either  overrun  or  torn  asunder,  by  the 
prevalence  of  Unitarianism,  and  its  kindred  errors,  these  facts 
mdicate,  not  only  the  steadfastness  and  faithfulness  of  the 
man  but  a  much  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  success  in 
the  conversion  of  sinners.  Nor  were  Lis  efforts  and  success 
in  the  salvation  of  souls  confined  to  his  labors  in  the  pulpit. 
Like  Moses,  he  was  "  faithful  in  all  his  house  ;"  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  who  lived  in  his  family  have  ac- 
knowledged his  private  conversation  with  them  to  have  been 
the  means  of  their  conversion. 

Of  the  early  trials  and  afflictions  of  Dr.  E.  we  have  already 
spoken.  These  were  followed  by  a  long  period  of  domestic 
comfort,  and  also  of  peace  and  prosperity  among  his  people. 
But  the  fell  destroyer  at  length  returned,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  three  children  who  were  settled  abroad,  and  who 
still  survive,  all  his  family  were  again  laid  in  the  dust.  His 
beloved  daughter.  Deliverance,  was  taken  from  him  in  1813. 
His  second  son,  Erastus,  on  whom  he  had  depended  to  re- 
side with  him,  and  who  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  "  rock 
the  cradle  of  his  declinhig  years,"  was  next  removed,  in  the 
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spring  of  1820.  Within  less  than  three  years  fiom  the  death 
of  this  8OO9  another  daughter,  Sarah,  who  had  made  her  aged 
father  the  principal  object  of  her  care,  and  whose  strength 
had  (^ten  been  exhausted  by  her  unremitting  attention  to  his 
wants,  began  to  decline,  and  was  speedily  cut  down. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  of  these  children  gave  evi- 
dcDce  of  piety,  until  after  the  commencement  of  their  last 
sickaees ;  and  that  they  all  were  brought  to  rejoice  in  the 
Saviour  before  they  left  the  world.  The  evidence  of  a  saving 
changp  wUch  they  were  enabled  to  furnish  in  the  last  days 
of  life,  though  of  great  comfort  and  value  to  surviving  friends, 
was  not  such  as  a  faithful  minister  would  think  it  safe  to  in* 
sist  upon  before  his  people ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see,,  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  £.,  how  wisely  and  cautiously  he  presented 
this  subjeet  in  the  pulpit,  and  now  the  feelinss  of  the  tender, 
afflicted  ^tf;her,  were  all  bowed  and  merged  in  the  higher 
re»poDsibilitie8  of  the  ambassador  of  God.  At  the  close  of 
an  appropriate  and  excellent  sermon,  preached  on  the  Sab- 
bath tollowing  the  death  of  his  son,  lie  spoke  of  his  late  be- 
reavement in  the  follovnng  words : 

*'  This  subject^  and-ihe  late  instance  of  mortality,  in  this 
place,  calls  aloud  upon  those  in  the  midst  of  their   days,   to 
prepare  to  follow  one  of  their  own  age  into  that  vast  eternity, 
whither  he  has  gone  and  never  to  return.     He  lived  stupid, 
thoughtless,  and  secure  in  sin,  until  he    was  brought   to  the 
very  sight  of  death.     He  was  carried  away  with  the  vanity 
of  the  world,  and  the  pleasing  prospects  of  living,  and  abused 
the  calls,  the  mercies,  and  patience  of  Grod  ;  which  gave  him 
pain,  self-condemnation,  and  remorse.     He  was  constrained 
to  say, '  The  world,  the  world  has  ruiiied  me.'  He  was  brought 
to  give  np  all  his  vain  hopes  and  expectations  from  the  world, 
and  to  feel  the  duty  and  importance  of  choosing  the  one  thing 
needfiiL     But  whether  he  did  ever  heartily  renounce  the 
world  and  chcpse  God  for  his  supreme  portion,  cannot  be 
known  in  this  world.     In  his  own  view,  he   did  become  re- 
conciled to  Grod,  and   derived  peace  and  hope  from  his  sup- 
posed reconciliation.     But  it  is  more  than  possible,  that  like 
others  on  a  sick  bed,  he  built  his  hopes  upon  a  sandy  founda- 
tion.   Let  his  case,  however,  be  what  it  may,  he  is  dead,  and 
called  away  from  his  relatives  and  friends,  just  as  he  entered 
the  meridian  of  life.     His  death,  therefore,  speaks  with  an 
emphasis  to  parents,  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  especially  to 
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those  of  bis  own  age,  to  be  wiser  and  better  than  ho  was ;  and 
not  to  delay  seeking  and  serving  God,  to  a  dying  hour." 

fiut  God  had  yet  another  trial  for  his  venerable  servant^ 
before  he  should  be  permitted  to  enter  upoa  his  eternal  rest. 
InthesumDfierof  1829,  his  faithful  wife,  on  whom  he  had 
chiefly  depended  for  the  direction  of  his  domestic  concerns 
for  almost  fifty  years,  and  of  whom  he  used  often  to  say,  that 
she  had  supported  him,  was  taken  away.  This  was  a  solemn 
and  trying  event  to  Dr.  E.  He  felt  tnat  a  day  of  calamity 
had  come.  The  following  letter,  announcing  her  death  to 
her  brother,  John  Hopkins,  Esq.  of  Northampton,  is  so 
toiiching  and  pertinent,  and  withal  so  strongljr  characteristic 
of  its  author,  that  we  shall  be  excused  in  quoting  it. 

FRAHmiN,  Aug.  6,  1829. 
*'  Dear  BrotA^r,-— The  last  Sabbath,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Mrs*  Emmons  exchanged  that  day  of  rest,  I  hope 
and  believe,  for  *  that  rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of 
God.'  Your  loss  is  great,  but  mine  is  irreparable.  I  am  em*> 
phatically  a  pilgrim  and  stranger  on  the  earth,  having  neither 
father  nor  mother,  nor  brother  nor  sister,  nor  uncle  nor  aunt, 
livin?.  I  am  left  alone  to  bear  the  heaviest  affliction  I  have 
ever  been  called  to  bear,  in  an  evil  time.  Though  1  enjoy 
usual  health,  yet  the  decays  of  nature  and  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  render  me  less  able  to  bear  troubles  and  sorrows  than 
I  was  in  former  dliys,  when  I  was  called  to  suffer  breach  after 
breach  in  my  family ;  therefore  this  last  and  widest  breach 
seems  destined  to  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
my  grave.  I  sympathize  with  you,  and  I  know  you  will  sym- 
pathiie  with  me.  You  knew  the  excellent  character  of  your 
sister,  but  I  knew  more  of  her  excellence,  worth,  and  import- 
ance to  me.  She  was  indeed  a  rich  blessing  to  me,  and  to 
her  family,  and  to  her  people,  among  whom  I  believe  she  nev* 
er  had  a  single  enemy.  She  was  eminently  a  pattern  of  pa- 
tience, meekness,  and  submission  during  a  long  life  of  pecu- 
liar trials,  bodily  infirmities,  pains  and  distresses.  '  She  was 
— but  I  forbear.  Her  health  was  visibly  declining  through 
the  winter  and  spring,  but  we  did  not  view  her  immediately 
dangerous  until  the  Tuesday  before  she  died.  She  was  ap- 
parently struck  with  death  Saturday  evening,  but  did  not 
expire  till  morning.  She  retained  her  senses  to  the  last,  and 
left  the  world,  not  in  triumph,  but  in  that  hope  which  was  an 
anchor  to  her  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast.    You  and  Mrs. 
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Hopkiiis  will,  I  hope,    in    your  best  moments,  remember 
your  aged  and  bereaved  brother, 

"Nath'i..  Emmons." 

By  this  bereavement — ^the  severest  that  could  possibly 
have  been  inflicted  on  him — Dr.  E.  was  left  in  a  very  lonely 
and  trying  situation.  Thpse  who  he  had  expected  would 
continue  with  him,  and  be  the  solace  and  support  of  his  de» 
dining  years,  had  all  gone  before  him  to  the  grave.  Feeling 
the  necessity,  not  only  of  a  companion  in  his  solitude,  but  m 
some  one  on  who^  care  he  might  lean,  amid  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  age,  Dr.  E.  entered  again  into  the  marriage 
state  in  September,  1831.  Some  of  his  friends  enter! 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  measure ;  but  the  ei$j 
proved  that  he  judged  correctly  in  regard  to  it.  The 
lent  lady  with  whom  he  connected  himself  was  Mrs.  Abigail 
M*  Mills,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  Mills,  of  Sutton, 
Mass. ;  and  to  the  care  with  which  she  watched  over  him, 
and  the  constancy  and  kindness  with  which  she  ministered  to 
his  wants,  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  quietness  and 
comfort  of  his  ^remaining  days. 

Dr.  E.  continued  statedly  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
ministry  until  May,  1827,  when  he  experienced  a  fainting  fit 
in  the  pulpit,  which  was  followed  by  a  temporary  illness.  He 
received  this  as  an  intimation  in  providence,  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  retire  from  the  active  labors  of  h|s  office.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sent  a  communication  to  his  people,  informing  them 
that  they  must  no  longer  depend  on  him  for  the  supply  of  the 
pulpit,  or  for  the  performance  of  any  ministerial  labor,  and 
that  he  renounced  all  claims  on  them  for  future  ministerial 
support.  He  soon  recovered  from  his  illness,  and  probably 
was  as  able  to  preach  for  several  succeeding  years,  as  he  haa 
been  for  some  of  the  years  previous.  Still,  he  seems  never 
to  have  regretted  the  step  which  he  had  taken.  He  was  now 
almost  eighty  years  of  age  ;  and  he  had  a  great  dread  of  the 
mistake  into  which  some  aged  ministers  fall,  of  protracting 
his  labors  beyond  the  period  of  his  usefulness.  "I  always 
meant  to  retire,"  said  ne,  "  while  I  had  sense  enough  to  do 
it." 

He  lived  to  witness  the  settlement  and  dismission  of  one 
colleague,  and  the  settlement  of  a  second ;  and  was  exceed- 
ingly happy  in  both  these  connections.    We  have  also  the 
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testimony  of  his  colleagnes,  that  his  intercourse  with  them 
was  uniformly  such  as  made  diem  happy.  One  of  them 
says,  ''  I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  minister  now  lives, 
with  whom  I  could  spend  nine  years  of  such  uninterrupted 
harmony,  and  perfect  good-will,  as  I  did  when  associated 
with  Dr.  E."  The  other  says,  "  During  my  connection  with 
Dr.  E.,  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  command  my  highest  re- 
spect, my  deepest  veneration,  my  sincere  and  ardent  love.  I 
never  saw  the  man,  (my  own  reverend  father  excepted,) 
whom  I  so  much  revered  and  loved.  In  fine,  Dr.  Ei.  was 
such  an  one  as  a  modest  humble  man,  who  is  willing  to  be 
outshone  by  the  brightness  of  a  sun  of  almost  unrivalled  glo- 
ry, would  wish  for  a  senior  colleague.  At  the  feet  of  such 
an  one  it  was  delightful  to  sit,  and  listen  to  the  gracious  words 
that  prpceeded  out  his  mouth — ^to  the  great  things  of  God's 
law  which  he  unfolded." 

From  the  time  when  Dr.  E.  retired  from  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  uniformly  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  public 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  or  even  in  private  religious  meet- 
ings. He  well  knew  the  attachment  of  his  people  to  him, 
and  the  high  value  which  they  set  upon  his  services,  and  he 
was  determined  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  successor.  He 
feared,  too,  that  should  he  perform  occasional'services,  he 
might  be  led  to  continue  them,  until  they  had  become 
tiresome  to  his  people.  But  though  Ke  was  no  longer,  in  the 
active  sense  oi  the  term,  a  minister,  be  was  a  good  parish- 
ioner. So  long  as  he  had  health  and' strength,  he  was  al- 
ways in  the  house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath,  and  was  always 
ready  to  do  his  part  to  sustain  the  institutions  of  religion.  It 
was  his  constant  endeavor  to  encourage  the  heart  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  acting  minister,  and  to  promote 
the  union,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  his 
charge. 

Dr.  E.  was  a  kind  husband  and  an  indulgent  father,  refus- 
ing no  gratification  to  his  children  which  could  be  afforded 
them,  in  consistency  with  the  higher  claims  of  duty.  He  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  his  children, 
seeking  above  all  things  for  £em,  as  he  did  for  himself,  a 
personal  interest  in  the  Saviour.  It  was  his  practice  to  take 
them  alone,  and  converse  with  them  freely  upon  their  charac- 
ter and  condition  as  sinners,  and  upon  the  necessity  and  obli- 
gation of  their  immediate  repentance  and  acceptance  of  Christ. 
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The  leisure  whith  he  enjoyed  in  his  old  age  rendered  him, 
in  some  respects,  more  companionable  than  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  severe  studies  and  labors  of  his  earlier  years. 
On  this  account,  he  is  said  to  have  been  more  femiliar  with 
his  grandchildren  than  he  had  been  with  his  children.  He 
insisted  upon  frequent  visits  from  those  of  them  who  were 
near  him  ;  and  with  those  that  were  at  a  distance  he  had  oc- 
casional correspondence.  The  Memoir  before  us  contains 
several  letters  addressed  to  bis  grandchildren ;  and  they  are 
admirable  specimens  of  the  artlessness,  eood  sense,  and 
genuine  affection,  which  this  venerable  patriarch  was  accus- 
tomed to  manifest  towards  his  descendants,  when  now  almost 
ninety  years  of  age. 

Dr.  £.  was  always  a  donoestic  man.    The  retirement  and 

auietness  of  his  own  dwelling  were  more  congenial  to  his  stu- 
ious  disposition  and  habits,  than  any  exciting  scenes  abroad. 
Still,  as  he  had  leisure,  in  the  last  years  of  life,  and  as  his 
health  was  sufficiently  firm  to  enable  him  to  endure  fatigue, 
he  was  induced  to  make  several  journeys  of  considerable 
length,  after  he  had  passed  the  a^e  of  ninety.  He  visited 
New  York,  at  the  Anniversaries,  m  the  spring  of  1895,  and 
was  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  numerous  friends  to 
whom  he  was  introduced.  He  attended  most  of  those  meet- 
ings of  the  benevolent  societies  which  were  held  in  the  day- 
time, and  enjoyed  the  exercises  highly.  Two  years  later, 
he  visited  his  only  spn,  Hon.  Williams  Emmons,  of  Halio- 
well,  Maine,  and  returned  rather  benefitted  than  injured  by 
tbejoumey. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  however,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  his  health  and  strength  were  gradually  failing. 
His  menK>ry  grew  more  treacherous ;  his  flesh  wasted ;  and 
although  he  continued  to  enjoy,  for  the  most  part,  a  brisk 
flow  01  spirits,  yet  at  intervals  there  seemed  to  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  his  usual  vivacity.  During  a  portion  of  the  day,  he 
often  appeared  heavy,  and  would  sometimes  remain  for  Iiours 
in  a  gentle  slumber.  He  spent  much  of  the  time  in  reading, 
until  he  became  too  weak  to  endure  the  exercise.  At  the 
age  of  ninety-two,  it  is  believed  that  he  read  as  much  as  most 
ministers  do,  in  the  meridian  of  life.  He  not  only  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  but 
encountered  many  a  massy  volume.  When  he  became  una<^ 
ble  to  read  mud^  himsdf,  he  improved  every  t>pportunjly  to 
hear  reading  firom  others. 
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Tor  several  of  his  last  years^  Dr.  E.,  seems  to  haye  lived 
in  the  constant  expectation  of  death.  He  conversed  much 
upon  the  subject  with  the  members  of  his  family,  and  with 
his  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  often  dwelt,  in 
his  contemplations,  on  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  upon  the 
desirableness  of  departing  to  be  with  Christ,  and  to  join  the 
blest  society  above. 

"  <  t  want,*  said  he,  on  one  occasion,  '  to  go  to  heaven. 
It  is  an  inexpressibly  glorioas  place.  The  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  delightful  it  appears.'  After  alluding  to 
the  development  of  God's  gracious  perfections  in  heav' 
en,  and  expressing  his  desire  to  behold  this  exhibition 
of  divine  glory,  he  added,  '  And  I  want  to  see  who  is 
there ;  I  want  to  see  brother  Sanford,  and  brother  Niles, 
and  brother  Spring,  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  Dr.  West,  and  a 
great  many  other  ministers  with  whom  I  have  been  aasociat* 
od  in  this  world,  but  who  have  gone  before  me.  I  believe  I 
shall  meet  them  in  heaven,  and  it  seems  to  me  oar  meeting 
there  must  be  peculiarly  interesting.'  He  then  added, '  I  want 
to  see  too  the  old  prophets  and  the  apostlea.  What  a  society 
there  will  be  in  heaven  !  There  we  shall  see  such  men  as 
Moses,  and  Uaiah,  and  Elijah,  and  Daniel,  and  Paul.  I  want 
to  see  Paul  more  than  any  other  man  I  can  think  of.'  At  this 
time  his  mind  seemed  to  be  filled  with  anticipations  of  heav- 
en* He  dwelt  upon  it  with  intense  interest,  and  said  much 
of  its  glory  and  blessedness.  In  connection  with  what  he  said 
on  this  occasion  about  heaven,  he  expressed  more  fully  than 
was  usual  for  him,  his  feelings  respecting  the  gospel.  With 
great  apparent  emotion  he  said, '  1  do  love  the  gospel.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  more  and  more  wonderful  and  glorious  every  day. 
I  think  I  now  understaud  something  aboot  the  gospel ;  but  I 
expect  if  I  ever  get  to  heaven,  to  understand  a  great  deal 


more.' " 


In  his  last  sickness,  Dr.  E.  was  able  to  say  but  little.  His 
throat  was  so  filled  with  phlegm,  that  he  could  not  distinctly 
articulate.  But  he  had  left  nothing  which  need  be  said  in  a 
dyinff  hour.  He  had  given  his  friends  and  the  world  entire 
satisfaction,  with  regard  to  his  preparation  for  heaven  ;  and 
the  instruction  which  he  was  able  to  impart  for  their  benefit, 
he  had  taken  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  give.  On 
Wednesday  morningi  September  2da,  1840,  after  a  night  of 
severe  distress,  occasioned  principally  by  the  d^cuity  of 
breathing,,  his  spirit  took  its  upward4ight. 
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The  sensation  occasioned  by  his  death  was  deep  and  gen- 
eral, beyond  what  his  immediate  connections  had  anticipated. 
People  of  all  classes  felt  that  a  great  and  good  man  had  been 
taken  away,  and  that  the  whole  community  had  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss.  His  funeral  was  the  greatest  that  had  been 
attended  in  that  vicinity  for  a  century.  There  were  present 
not  less  than  fifty  ministers  of  the  gospel,  besides  many  lay- 
men of  distinction,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  all  show- 
ing, in  their  countenances  and  deportment,  the  sincere  affec- 
tion and  profound  respect,  in  which  this  aged  divine  was 
held. 

In  person,  Dr.  E.  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  light 
complexion,  an  erect  posture,  straight  and  well  proportioned 
in  his  limbs,  and  capable,  in  early  life,  of  great  bodily  activi- 
ty. Indeed,  to  very  advanced  age,  he  excelled  most  young 
ministers  in  the  quickness  and  firmness  of  his  step,  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements.  He  had  a  small,  bright  blue  eye, 
and  a  countenance  not  only  beaming  with  intelligence,  but 
indicating  much  pleasantry  and  humor.  The  engraving  in 
the  commencement  of  these  volumes,  is  a  good  representa- 
tion of  him,  as  he  was  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life. 

In  his  constitutional  temperament.  Dr.  E.  had  much  viva- 
city and  sprightliness,  and  a  brisk  fiow  of  animal  spirits.  In 
early  life  he  may  have  possessed  a  temper  somewhat  excita- 
ble ;  but  in  later  years,  this  had  become  so  much  softened  by 
divine  grace,  and  mellowed  by  experience,  and  soothed  and 
subdued  under  the  influence  of  long  restraint,  that  it  gave 
neither  himself  nor  others  any  trouble. 

In  his  intercourse  with  all  men.  Dr.  E.  was  courteous  and 
affable,  but  was  specially  free  and  sociable  with  his  friends. 
No  man  enjoyed  such  intercourse  more  than  he  ;  no  man  was 
capable  of  making  it  more  agreeable.  In  conversation,  as  in 
reading,  he  was  not  confined  to  theological  subjects,  but  was 
able  to  take  a  wide  range.  He  knew  how  to  be  grave  and 
instructive  in  his  remarks,  and  he  knew  how  to  spice  them 
with  all  the  pungency  of  attic  wit.  Few  young  ministers 
who  visited  him,  escaped  without  some  specimens  of  his 
power  of  retort,  which  they  would  be  likely  to  remember. 
Professor  Park,  in  his  Lecture,  has  collected  numerous  anec- 
dotes of  Dr.  E.,  and  many  of  his  pshy,  instructive  apo- 
thegms, which  are  well  worthy  to  be  recorded.    It  deserves 
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to  be  mentioned,  however,  to  the  credit  of  our  yenerable 
friend,  that  he  never  carried  his  humor  into  the  pulpit.  In  all 
his  hundreds  of  written  discourses,  there  is  probably  not  a 
single  risible  expression.  Nor  did  he  ever  indulge  in  wit  and 
humor  in  such  ways,  or  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  lower  the 
dignity  of  his  profession.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  how 
to  keep  his  proper  place,  and  how  to  keep  those  around  him 
in  their  places. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  that  the 
distinguishing  quality  of  Dr.  Emmons'  mind  was  discrimina^ 
tiorif  or  the  ability  to  discover  the  peculiar  relation  which 
one  truth  or  fact  sustains  to  another.  He  did  not  treasure  up 
so  many  facts  as  some  men ;  but  perhaps  the  man  never 
lived,  who  was  able  to  see,  with  greater  clearness,  the  rela- 
tions between  facts,  or  who  actually  traced  out  more  important 
connexions  between  the  various  truths  which  his  mind  had 
grasped.  He  was  not  deficient  as  to  the  extent  of  his  read- 
ing. Few  ministers  ever  read  more  books  than  he.  And 
yet  he  studied  much  more  than  he  read.  In  the  acquisition 
of  new  materials  of  knowledge,  the  relation  which  these  bore 
to  the  knowledge  already  gained  was  always  a  primary  object 
of  attention.  He  not  only  believed,  like  every  other  good 
man,  that  all  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  consistent  with 
each  other,  and  that  every  thing  else  is  consistent  with  them, 
but  he  made  it  an  object  to  see  and  to  show  this  consistency. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  great  labor  of  his  life.  He  spent  his 
days,  as  he  often  remarked,  in  "making  joints."  How  well 
he  made  them  those  will  be  best  able  to  judge,  who  most 
faithfully  study,  and  most  thoroughly  understand  his  works. 

Dr.  E.  was  an  independent  thinker.  He  called  no  man 
master  on  the  earth.  If  there  ever  was  an  individual  who 
had  broken  quite  away  from  the  trammels  of  human  authority, 
it  was  he.  All  men  profess  to  think  for  themselves.  None 
are  willing  to  own  that  ihey  hold  opinions,  merely  be- 
cause these  are  held  by  great  and  good  men.  Still,  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  comparatively  few  think  much  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  without  the  aid  of  others.  The  great  majority 
go  as  far  as  they  are  led,  and  no  farther.  But  such  was  not 
tne  case  with  Dr.  E.  He  early  "  threw  away  his  crutches,** 
being  determined  to  walk  without  them  or  not  at  all.  And 
what  he  had  done  in  this  respect,  he  wished  others  to  do. 
He  used  to  tell  his  students,  and  those  whom  he  advised  re- 
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specting  their  studies,  to  think  independently.  '*  Young 
ministers  feel  themselves  weak  or  lame,  and  they  think  they 
must  use  crutches.  But  if  they  would  erer  do  anything  in 
the  world,  they  must  learn  to  walk  alone." 

And  Dr.  E.  was  as  independent  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinions,  as  in  the  formation  of  them.  He  would  never  con- 
ceal a  doctrine,  merely  because  it  was  unpopular.  He  had 
no  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of  truth,  if  exhibited  season- 
ably and  scripturally,  either  to  himself,  to  his  hearers,  or  to 
the  cause  of  God.  This  independence  extended  not  only  to 
religious  doctrines,  but  practice — to  questions  of  morality,  as 
well  as  those  of  theology.  It  made  no  difference  to  him, 
whether  any  particular  practice  among  his  people,  or  in  the 
churches,  was  fashionable  or  unfashionable  ;  or  whether 
its  abettors  were  few  or  many,  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  friends  or  enemies.  If  the  practice  was  thought 
to  be  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  of  injurious 
influence  to  the  souls  of  men,  it  was  sure  to  meet  with 
his  open,  undisguised  rebuke.  Numerous  instances  might 
be  mentioned,  in  which  he  felt  constrained  to  say  and 
do  things  which  he  knew  would  give  offence,  not  only  to  men 
of  the  world,  but  to  some  of  his  ministerial  and  Christian 
brethren.  Yet,  when  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  the  case 
was  clear,  he  never  spared.  If  others  stood  with  him,  it  was 
very  well ;  but  if  not,  he  had  the  ability  to  stand  alone. 

Dr.  E.  was  not  only  an  independent,  but  an  original  man. 
There  were  many  who  followed  him,  but  he  followed  nobody. 
In  the  formation  of  his  opinions,  and  the  expression  of  them, 
in  his  doctrine,  style,  mode  of  sermonizing,  and  manner  oif 
delivery,  he  was  himself y  and  nobody  else.  He  investigated 
the  same  subjects  on  which  other  great  men  had  written,  but 
in  a  manner  as  truly  his  own,  as  though  he  had  never  seen 
their  writings.  He  examined  their  reasonings  on  all  connect- 
ed points,  with  the  same  originality  and  independence  of 
thought,  as  that  with  which  he  examined  the  subjects  them- 
selves. 

Another  distinguishing  trait  in  the  mind  and  character  of 
Dr.  E.,  was  consistency.  That  he  was  consistent  in  his  rea- 
soning, is  admitted  by  those  who  are  very  far  from  adopting 
his  sentiments.  "  Give  him  his  premises,"  said  one,  '*  and 
you  cannot  resist  his  conclusions."  "  I  do  not  believe  his 
doctrine,"  said  another,  ''  but  I  admire  his  logic."  And  this 
same  unflinching  consistency,  he  carried  out  in  his  conduc 
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and  life.  *^  It  was  commonly  said  of  him,''  remarks  Profes- 
sor Park,  *'  that  every  one  knows  where  to  find  him  ; — knows 
what  he  will  thmk  of  a  new  measure,  or  how  he  will  treat 
an  old  friend,  standing  up  <h*  sitting  down,  at  home  or  abroad, 
silent  or  conversing,  cheerfol  or  grave,  be  was  just  like  him- 
self. ^He  never  did  that,  for  that  does  not  sound  like  him,' 
was  good  logic  with  regard  to  his  conduct ;  and  this  was  bis 
great  distinction  above  other  men." 

In  all  his  habits,  both  of  body  and  mind.  Dr.  E.  was  char- 
acterized by  neatness  and  order.  In  every  article  of  his 
dress,  in  all  the  furniture  of  his  bouse,  and  more  especially 
of  his  study — ^his  books,  his  papers,  his  desk,  his  chairs,  even 
to  the  hanging  of  his  hat,  and  the  standing  c^  his  shovel 
and  tongs,  every  thing  was  in  its  place.  And  so  it  was  with 
respect  to  his  mind.  His  internal  furniture,  like  that  with- 
out him,  was  perfectly  arranged.  Every  thing  there  was  in 
its  place,  and  ready  to  be  brought  out  of  its  place,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  its  master. 

Another  of  Dr.  Emmons'  habits,  deserving  of  notice,  was 
that  of  thoroughness.  Whatever  he  seriously  undertook,  he 
was  likelv  to  carry  consistently  through.  In  his  reading,  he 
was  carelul  to  read  thoroughly,  pondering  and  digesting  what 
he  read,  and  laying  up  the  results  for  present  or  future  use. 
When  he  entered  upon  the  investigation  of  any  subject,  he 
did  not  leave  it  half^studied,  but  was  sure  to  pursue  it,  till  he 
had  arrived  at  some  satisfactory  issue.  It  was  this  habit  of 
thoroughness,  which  led  him  to  abstract  himself  so  entirely 
from  the  business  of  the  world.  He  early  formed  the  reso- 
lution, that  he  would  give  himself  wholly  to  the  ministry ; 
and  this  qualifying  word,  wholly,  meant  something  in  his  lips. 
**  He  would  subject  himself,"  we  are  told»  "  to  no  kind  of 
secular  labor ;  not  even  to  harness  his  horse,  feed  his  cattle, 
or  bring  in  his  wood."  When  the  house  was  preparing,  into 
which  he  was  to  remove,  with  his  bride,  near  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry,  he  never  saw  the  inside  of  it  till  it  was 
finished,  although  he  boarded  within  sight  of  it,  and  passed 
it  almost  every  day.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  hay  was 
exposed  to  be  wet  by  a  shower,  and  his  hired  man  came  to 
him  for  some  assistance  in  securing  it,  he  kindly  but  prompt- 
ly answered,  "  No,  I  am  not  going  to  leave  my  work  to  do 
yours."  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  his  notions,  on 
this  subject  were  not  carried  to  'cin  extreme  ;  but  they  were 
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strongly  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  man^  and  of  those 
habits  of  thoroughness  and  self-control  to  which  he  had  vig- 
orously trained  both  mind  and  body. 

In  his  habits,  Dr.  E.  was  strictly  a  man  of  temperance. 
He  not  only  abstained  almost  entirely  through  his  whole  life, 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  but  he  was  temperate  in  respect  to 
the  quality  and  amount  of  his  food.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
squeamish  and  whimsical  on  this  point  (like  some  at  this  day) 
analyzing  his  milk,  and  weighing  his  bread,  or  limiting  him- 
self to  a  set  number  of  mouthfuls  ;  but  he  preferred  a  simple 
diet,  avoided  what  hurt  him,  and  through  life  was  careful  to 
rise  from  his  meals  with  an  unsated  appetite.  He  retired  to 
rest  early,  enjoyed  quiet  sleep,  and  rose  refreshed,  from  one 
morning  to  another,  to  renew  his  labors.  In  consequence  of 
his  abstemiousness,  he  was  able  to  live  almost  entirely  without 
exercise.  He  affirmed,  ^in  his  old  age,  that  he  never  had 
taken  one  hour's  exercise,  merely  for  the  sake  of  it.  '*  All 
that  a  visiter  would  notice,"  says  rrofessor  Park,  '*  was,  that 
he  rose  early  in  the  morning,  read  his  Bible  and  meditated  until 
the  breakfast  table  was  brought.into  his  room ;  walked  from 
his  study  chair  to  his  repast,  afterwards  back  to  his  chair, 
moved  again  when  the  dining  table  was  spread  for  him,  con- 
sulted his  noon-mark,  returned  in  due  season  to  his  chosen 
seat ;  repeated  these  joumeyings  for  the  evening  meal,  and 
before  ten  o'clock  retired  to  his  repose.  This  seemed  to  be, 
and  for  successive  weeks  it  often  was,  nearly  all  the  muscu- 
lar exertion  made  by  one  who  lived  nearly  a  hundred  years." 

Among  the  interesting  traits  in  Dr.  Emmons'  character, 
Prof.  Park  notices  the  combination  of  qualities  which  are 
often  thought  to  be  discordant ;  such  as  true  dignity  with 
child-like  simplicity,  modesty  with  self-respect,  candor  with 
inflexibleness,  kindness  with  severity,  quickness  in  his  mental 
operations  with  judiciousness,  care  and  perseverance.  Another 
instance  of  the  same  kind  which  may  be  mentioned,  is  a  truly 
conservative  spirit,  united  with  the  spirit  and  habits  of  a 
reformer.  That  Dr.  E.  was,  to  some  extent,  an  innovater  in  his 
theology,  and  lay  strongly  under  the  imputation  of  "  New 
Divinity,"  cannot  be  denied,  aad  yet,  in  the  general  tenden- 
cies of  his  mind  and  character,  he  was  a  genuine  conserva- 
tive. He  commenced  the  study  of  theology  a  Calvinist  of 
the  old  school,  and  was  driven  from  his  ground  only  by  hard 
struggles.    He  taught  the  Assembly's  Catechism  to  his  own 
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children  till  they  were  grown,  and  to  the  children  of  his 
parish  for  more  than  fifty  years.  His  pronunciation^  dress, 
and  manner  of  delivery,  were  all  in  the  antiquated  style*  He 
wore  his  three  cornered  hat  as  long  as- he  wore  any.  It  is  to 
be  attributecl  to  the  same  trait  of  character^  that  he  declined 
adopting  some  of  those  measures  which  are  comaionly  re- 
sorted to  in  modern  times,  with  a  view  to  promote  religion  in 
ibe  church  and  world ,  He  was  accustomed  to  the  old 
methods,  and  they  seemed  preferable  to  hioK 

The  pastoral  character  of  Dr.  £.  was  somewhat  peculiar, 
though  on  the  whole  of  a  high  order.  Undoubtedly,  the 
diost  important  part  of  a  pastor's  work  is,  to  feed  his  flock ; 
and  this  our  friend  did,  with  great  diligence  and  fidelity.  He 
fed  them  with  knowledge  and  understanding.  He  fed  them 
with  food  convenient  for  them.  He  presented  Divine  truth 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  so  divided  it  .among  his  people,  as 
to  give  to  each  his  portion  in  due  season. 

Dr.  E.  was  also  a  watchful  pastor.  He  took  great  pains 
to  be  acquainted  with  all  his  people ;  and  in  the  prime  of 
life,  there  were  few  among  them  who  were  not  well  known 
to  him,  either  in  person,  or  by  their  characters.  And  every 
individual  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  was  an  object  of  his 
almost  daily  consideration.  He  enquired  into  their  belief 
and  practice  on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  noticed  the  manner 
in  which  they  attended  upon  the  means  of  grace  ;  and  sought, 
by  all  suitable  methods,  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  them,  and 
thus  fit  them  for  heaven.  The  great  number  of  occasional 
sermons  wbkh  he  preached,  (not  a  few  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  volumes  before  us,)  furnish  abundant  evidence 
of  the  deep  interest  which  he  felt  in  his  people,  and  of  the 
solicitude  with  which  he  labored  to  impress  upon  them  the 
solemn  lessons  of  Providence,  as  v/ell  as  the  instructions  of 
the  written  word. 

Dr.  E.  was  an  affectionate,  sympathizing  pastor.  In  the 
sick  chamber,  and  at  the  house  of  mourning,  he  was  not  only 
appropriate  and  instruciive  in  his  conversation  and  prayers, 
but  he  was  peculiarly  kind  and  sympathetic.  His  own  deep 
afflictions,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  had  been  a  means 
of  improving  his  feelings  in  this  respect,  and  of  preparing 
him  to  meet  the  afflicted  in  the  most  appropriate  and  accept- 
able manner. 

But  with  all  his  sympathy  and  affection  for  his  people, 
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Dr,  E.  would  never  excuse  or  palliate  their  sins.  They  were 
as  sure  to  meet  his  rebuke,  when  their  conduct  was  known 
to  be  censurable,  as  they  were  to  receive  his  sympathy  in 
the  day  of  trouble.  He  was  wise  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  administering  reproof;  but  no  offender  could  long  sit 
under  his  preaching,  or  be  in  the  habit  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  him,  without  receiving  in  some  form  or  other,  decisive 
evidence  that  his  conduct  was  understood  and  disapproved. 
His  pastoral  supervision  was  thus  a  constant  source  of  en- 
couragement to  t^e  righteous,  and  of  restnaint  to  the  wicked. 
Dr.  £mmons'  plan  of  pastoral  supervision  and  labor  was 
somewhat  different,  indeed,  from  that-  which  is  ordinarily 
pursued  at  the  present  day.  Except  in  cases  of  sickness  or 
affliction,  or  when  individuals  or  families  manifested  a  par- 
ticular desire  to  see  him,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
his  people.  He  encouraged  his  people  to  visit  him,  and  to 
open  their  minds  freely  to  him,  on  all  subjects  on  which  they 
wished  for  religious  instruction  ;  but  he  did  not  ordinarily 
visit  them.  He  believed  that  he  could  do  them  more  good 
by  laboring  for  them  in  the  study.  This  plan  of  proceeding, 
however,  he  adopted  for  himself,  without  pretending  to  decide 
that  it  would  be  the  best  for  other  ministers. 

"  He  made  much  of  the  maxim,  '  Know  thyself.'  He  was 
often  heard  to  say  that  *  st)rae  ministers  have  a  peculiar  talent 
for  conversing  with  individuals  and  families  on  religion,  and 
can  do  more  good  in  this  way  than  they  can  by  preaching; 
and  it  is  important  that  those  who  have  this  talent  should 
know  it,  and  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  enable  them  to 
improve  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.'  But  he  knew  that  the 
most  efficient  way  in  which  he  could  operate  upon  his  people 
and  do  the  most  good  in  the  world,  was  by  studying  and 
preaching.  In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  felt  himself 
to  be  in  his  own  proper  element,  wielding  the  instrument 
which  God  put  into  his  hand.  That  he  might  have  his  time 
for  study,  was  the  great  reason  why  he  rclinquishejpl  his  pas- 
toral visits  in  the  usual  form ;  and  near  the  close  of  life,  he 
said  himself  that  he  thought  he  had  acted  wisely  in  so  doing.- 
•  If  I  were  to  live  my  life  over  again,'  said  he,  '  I  would  pur- 
sue the  same  course*'  Others,  who  are  the  best  acquainted 
with  his  talents,  and  who  have  seen  the  effects  of  the  course 
which  he  pursued,  generally  think  that  he  acted  wisely." 
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It  should  be  added,  however,  that  in  seasons  of  reyival, 
when  the  feelings  of  people  were  interested,  and  they  were 
witling  to  converse  on  the  subject  of  religion,  Dr.  E.  cnanged 
his  plan  of  pastoral  labor,  and  sought  opportunities  of  con* 
versation  with  them  out  of  his  study.  Aner  a  lecture  at  the 
meeting  house,  he  would  sometimes  request  those  who 
desired  conversation  with  him  to  tarry;  and  not  unfrequently 
more  than  half  the  congregation  would  stop,  either  to  con- 
verse or  to  hear. 

In  estimating  the  learning  of  Dr.  E.,  we  must  keep  in 
mfind  the  period  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
educated,  and  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  he  would  natu- 
rally be  led  to  confine  his  attention.  As  a  critic  on  the 
original  Scriptures,  who  had  waded,  with  the  Germans, 
through  all  the  mysteries  of  Hebrew  philology,  and  become 
deeply  versed  in  Oriental  literature,  he  was  not  learned.  He 
was  educated  at  a  period  when  these  studies  were  but  little 
valued  or  attended  to  in  this  country,  and  they  should  not  be 
expected  of  him.  Nor  was  he  learned,  in  all  the  minutiae  of 
Sacred  Geography,  or  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  the  extent 
to  which  some  are  learned  at  the  present  day.  But  if  an  in- 
timate and  extended  acquaintance  with  all  those  branches  of 
English  literature,  which  stood  in  any  way  connected  with 
his  profession,  gives  claim  to  the  reputation  of  learning.  Dr.  E. 
was  learned.  Or  if  a  thorough  and  profound  acquaintance 
with  that  noblest  of  all  sciences— which  has  to  do  with  God, 
his  government,  and  the  destinies  of  immortal  beings — which 
takes  hold  alike  on  the  heights  of  heaven,  and  the  depths  of 
hell,  and  reaches  from  eternity  to  eternity,  gives  claim  to  the 
reputation  of  learning.  Dr.  E.  was  learned.  In  the  science 
of  theology,  from  top  to  bottono,  from  beginning  to  end,  in 
all  its  departments  and  ramifications,  so  far  as  these  are  laid 
open  to  the  view  of  mortals,  he  was  perfectly  at  home.  He 
had  an  extent  and  an  accuracy  of  knowledge  here,  in  com- 
parison with  which  not  a  few  of  our  modern  critics  upon 
Hebrew  points  and  sacred  localities  are  but  pigmies. 

Of  the  theological  opinions  of  Dr.  E.  our  limits  forbid  us 
to  go  into  a  prolonged  discussion.  They  lie  naked  and  open 
in  all  his  writings,  and  may  be  easily  gathered  from  the  vol- 
umes before  us.  He  was  not  a  Calvinist,  in  precisely  the 
sense  of  Cdlvin,  or  of  the  Westminster  Confession  ;  and  yet 
he  claimed  to  be,  and  was  in  the  main,  a  very  thorough,  con* 
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sistent,  supralapsarian  Calvinist.  He  believed  in  the  literal 
universality  of  God's  purposes  and  providence  ; — that  "  he 
hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,"  and  ''worketh 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  He  believed, 
of  course,  in  the  doctrines  of  personal  and  eternal  election 
and  reprobation.  He  believed  that  man  is  a  free,  accounta- 
ble agent,  under  the  government  of  God,  having  all  that 
moral  liberty  that  he  needs,  or  that  a  creature  can  possess. 
He  believed  that  all  sin  and  holiness  are  in  their  natures 
actual^  being  the  properties  of  voluntary  exercises  and  actions 
only.  He  believed  that  sin  came  into  the  world,  not  because 
God  could  not  exclude  or  prevent  it,  but  because  he  saw  that 
he  could  over-rule  its  existence  for  a  greater  good  ;  and  that 
the  plan  of  redemption  was  adopted,  not  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  fall,  but  on  account  of  its  own  inherent,  most 
excellent  character  and  results,  tending  to  advance  the  divine 
glory  in  the  highest  possible  degree,   and  thus .  promote  the 

Seatest  possible  good  of  the  intelligent  universe,  as  a  whole, 
e  believed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  apostacy  of  our 
first  parents,  all  men  are  naturally  and  totally  depraved,  so 
that  from  the  moment  of  birth  to  the  moment  of  regeneration, 
there  is  nothing  of  a  moral  nature  in  them  which  a  holy  God 
can  approve.  He  believed  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
second  person  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  took  upon  him  our 
nature  and  flesh,  and  by  his  sofferings  and  death  on  the  cross, 
made  full  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  He  believed 
that  regeneration  is  an  instantaneous  change  in  the  internal 
exercises  or  affections  of  those  who  experience  it,  of  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  immediate  and  efficient  author,  but  in 
which  the  subject  of  it  is  free  and  active.  He  believed  that 
pardon  or  justification  is  all  of  grace,  the  sole  ground  of 
which  is  the  provided  atonement,  and  the  proper  condition  of 
which  is  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  believed 
that,  though  it  is  possible  for  regenerated  persons  to  fall 
away,  and  in  themselves  they  are  in  danger  of  it,  so  that  they 
need  motives  and  warnings  against  it,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
they  never  will — being  ''  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  through 
faith,  unto  salvation."  He  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  the  general  judgment,  and  a  future  and  endless 
state  of  reward  for  the  righteous,  and  of  punishment  for  the 
wicked.  In  point  of  church  go'vernment,  Dr.  E.  was  tho- 
roughly Congregational,  not  only  holding  to  the  proper  indc- 
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pendence  of  individual  churches,  but  thinking  it  important  to 
guard  their  independence  with  peculiar  vigilance. 

We  have  given  this  brief  synopsis  of  the  leading  theolo- 
gical sentiments  of  Dr.  E.,  not  lor  the  information  of  those 
who  have  read  his  works — they  need  no  such  imformation  ; 
but  to  show  with  how  much  propriety  he  claimed  to  be  a  Cal* 
vinist,  and  to  vindicate  him,  in  the  eyes  of  some  who  have 
not  read  his  works,  from  the  charge  of  dangerous,  heretical 
innovations. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  *^  Did  he  make  no  inoova- 
tions  ?  Was  the  charge  of  "  New  Divinity,"  so  long  and 
often  urged  against  him,  altogether  without  foundation?' 
These  questions  may  be  answered,  in  part,  in  his  own  words : 

**  I  was  early  and  warmly  attached  to  genuine  Calvinism 
which  I  believed  to  be  built  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  the 
.gospel  itself.  This  system,  I  have  thought  and  still  think,  is 
the  very  form  of  sound  words,  which  the  apostles  and  their 
successors  taught,  long  before  Calvin  was  born ;  and  which 
has  been  constantly  maintained  by  those  who  have  been  just. 
}y  called  Orthodox,  in  distinction  frohi  Heterodox  ckristians, 
ever  since  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion.  But 
Calvinism  has  lost  much  of  its  purity  and  simplicity  by  going 
through  so  many  unskilful  hands  of  its  friends.  This  has  given 
great  advantages  to  its  enemies,  who  have  clearly  discovered 
and  successfully  attacked  some  of  its  excrescences  and  pro- 
tuberances." 

*'  I  know  that  some  Calviifists  maintain  that  the  first  sin  of 
Adam  is  imputed  to  his  posterity ;  that  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  is  imputed  to  believers  for  their  justification  ;  that  sin- 
ners are  under  natural  inability  to  turn  from  sin  to  holiness  ; 
and  that  Christ  made  atonement  for  the  elect  only.  I  gHint, 
th'ese  are  gross  absurdities,  or  mere  wens  and  protuberances, 
which  must  be  pared  off  from  true  Calvinism,  in  order  to  make 
it  appear  consistent  with  both  reason  and  Scripture.  Accord- 
ingly, modern  Calvinists  readily  surrender  their  formerly  un- 
tenable outposts,  and  now  find  it  more  easy  to  defend  their 
citadel  against  all  attacks  of  their  most  numerous  adversaries." 

The  question  as  to  Dr.  £mmons'  innovation  pr  improve- 
ments in  Christian  theology  may  be  further  answered  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Ide : 
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*^  If  he  was  a^t  the  first  that  discovered  il^  trath  that  all 
sin  and  holiness  consists  in  action,  or  in  voluntary  exercises 
of  the  mind,  he  was  the  first  to  make  an  extensive  use  of  this 
principle  in  ei^laining  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  By  com- 
mon consent,  the  '  Exercise  scheme'  is  his.  He  not  only  be. 
lieved  with  others,  that  much  of  the  sin  and  holiness  of  men 
consists  in  their  voluntary  affections,  but  that  all  of  it  does  ; 
and  this  principle  he  carried  out  in  all  its  bearings  upon  the 
sniyject  of  human  depravity,  the  connection  of  Adam  with  his 
posterity,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  the  free  agency  and 
accountability  of  man,  and  the  government  of  God.  From 
this  priRciple  it  follows  that  the  depravity  of  mankind  is  not 
a  corrupt  nature  inherent  from  Adam,  but  their  own  volnnta- 
ry  opposition  to  God ;  that  regeneration  consists  not  in  the 
implantation  of  a  new  principle  distinct  from  the  affections 
of  the  mind,  but  in  a  change  in  the  affections  themselves  from 
sin  to  holiness ;  that  God  does  not  require  men  to  alter  the 
nature  which  he  has  given  them,  or  to  make  themselves  new 
faculties  or  powers,  but  to  exercise  that  holiness  of  heart,  for 
which  he  has  given  them  the  requisite  capacity." 

'*  That  mankind  are  free  and  active  while  acted  upon,  or 
that  they  are  free  moral  agents  while  doing  that  which  the 
agency  of  God  disposes  them  to  do,  is  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  Dr.  Emmons'  theology."  **  He  believed  that  God  exereised 
a  real,  a  universal  and  a  constant  agency  over  all  his  intelli- 
gent creatures,  and  that  at  the  same  time  they  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  freedom  conceivable.  He  never  made  the  agency 
of  God  limit  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  or  the  freedom  of  the 
creature  counteract  the  will  of  God.  In  all  his  addresses  to 
God,  and  descriptions  of  his  character,  he  speaks  to  and  of 
him,  as  doing  all  his  pleasure  in  heaven  above,  and  on  earth 
beneath.  In  all  his  addresses  to  man,  he  speaks  to  and  of  him, 
as  a  free  moral  agent,  capable  of  doing  or  not  doing  the  whole 
will  of  God,  and  as  accountable  for  the  manQer  in  which  he 
improves  the  powers  which  God  has  given  him." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  agency  or  efficiency,  especial- 
ly as  exerted  in  the  production  of  evil,  has  been  often  urged 
as  an  objection  to  Dr.  £.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
has  used  language,  particularly  in  his  sermon  on  Reproba- 
tion,* which,  if  it  were  somewhat  modified,  would  be  less 
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Jikely  to  be  misunderstood  and  perverted.  But  what  is  that 
Divine  agency  or  efficiency,  by  which  God  has  made  and 
governs  the  world,  and  by  which  he  turns  and  controls  the 
hearts  of  men?  It  consists  altogether,  according  to  Dr.  E., 
in  the  Divine  will.  In  creating  the  world,  God  simply 
'willed  that  it  should  be,  and  it  was.  The  changes  also  which 
take  place,  in  both  the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  are 
brou^nt  about  by  the  mere  will  of  God.  The  agency  of 
God  in  the  conversion  of  Paul  was  but  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  Paul  should  turn  voluntarily  from  sin  to  holiness. 
And  the  agency  of  Godiniiardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  so 
that  he  should  refuse  to  let  the  people  go,  was  but  the  will  or 
choice  of  God,  all  things  considered,  that  his  heart  should 
thus  be  hardened.  And  do  not  all  consistent  Calvinists — all 
those  who  hold  to  the  universal  decrees  or  purposes  of  God, 
believe  as  much  as  this  ? 

The  following  specimens  of  Dr.  Emmons' manner  of  illus- 
trating this  difBcult  subject,  in  familiar  conversation,  are  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  Park. 

'  Do  you  believe  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin  V 
'  No,'  was  the  reply.  *  Do  you  believe  that  sin  takes  place 
according  to  the  usual  laws  of  nature  ?'  'Yes.'  'What 
are  the  laws  of  nature  according  to  Newton  V  '  They  are 
the  established  modes  of  the  Divine  operation.'  '  Do  you 
approve  of  that  definition  V  '  Yes.'  '  Put  those  thiai^ 
together.'  Dr.  Emmons  was  always  satisfied,  if  a  man  would 
adopt  the  common  definition  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  would 
believe  that  sin  takes  place  according  to  these  laws.  Again, 
he  once  asked  a  teacher  of  theology,  '  Do  you  believe  that 
God  is  the  efiicient  cause  of  sin  V  *  No.'  '  Do  you  believe 
that  he  created  the  world  by  his  mere  volition  ;  that  he  willed, 
and  it  was  done  V  '  Yes.'  *  Do  you  believe  that  his  will 
is  creative  ;  that  he  has  only  put  forth  a  volition  for  an  event, 
and  the  event  takes  place  V  •  Yes.'  *  Do  you  believe  that 
on  the  whole  he  willed  sin  to  exist?'  *  Yes.'  *  Was  not 
his  will  creative  then  V  Pause.—*  Is  there  any  more  harm 
in  causing  a  thing  to  he,  than  in  willing  it  to  be  ?'  Pause. — 
*'  My  theory  is,  that  God  caused  moral  evil  in  the  act  of  willing 
it ;  and  you  believe  that  he  performs  that  act.  I  believe  that 
he  caused  it  in  no  sense  morally  different  from  that  in  which 
you  believe  he  willed  it.  Where  then  is  the  great  discrepan- 
cy between  you  and  me  V  " 
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The  controversy  between  Dr.  E.  and  some  of  his  oppo- 
nents, in  regard  to  this  question  of  the  origin  of  sin,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Parky  is  a  curious  one. 

"  They  believe  that  God  has  created  within  us  a  nature  which, 
is  sinful.  He  denies  it,  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that 
such  a  belief  makes  God  the  author  of  sin  which  man  has  no 
freedom  in  committing.  He  'believes  that  God  creates  the 
.  wrong  exercises  of  a  free  agent.  They  deny  this  theory  be- 
cause it  makes  God  the  author  of  sin.  Their  doctrine  makes 
God  the  cause  of  a  moral  evil  which  we  have  no  agency  in 
committing ;  his  doctrine  makes  God  the  cause  of  a  moral 
evil  whieh  we  have  no  agency  in  committing." 

Perhsfps  nothing  which  Dr.  £.  has  written  has  been  more 
strenuously  objected  to  than  his  views  of  unconditional  sab- 
mission.  He  did  hold  and  teach  that,  in  submitting  to  God, 
the  siniier  must  make  no  conditions  or  reservations — that  he 
must  lay  down  liis  weapons,  and  yield  himself  up  to  his  of- 
fended Sovereign,  to  be  saved  or  destroyed,  as  shall  seem 
good  in  his  sight.  But  this  is  no  more  than  wjiat  every  con- 
sistent Calvinist,  and  we  may  addeve-ry  faithful  ambassador 
from  God  to  men  teaches,  the  world  over.  All  good  men  do 
not  use  the  same  phraseology,  in  treating  of  this  subject.  All 
•might  not  approve  of  some  of  the  expressions  of  Dr.  E.  But 
all  who  have  faithfully  negotiated  between  God  and  men 
-have  held  and  enforced  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  submis- 
sion. It  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  God  on  certain  conditions 
of  our  own  proposing,  and  quite  another  to  submit  without 
any  conditions.  The  latter  is  the  submission  which  the  gos- 
pel inculcates,  and  God  accepts  ;  the  former  is  properly  no 
submission  at  all. 

But  if  the  most  obnoxious  features  of  Dr.  Emmons'  theolo- 
gy tvere  so  very  like  what  other  Calvinists  have  believed  and 
taught,  why  were  they  thought  by  many  to  be  peculiar  to  him  ? 
And  why,  in  particular  insjtances,  did  they  excite  so  strong  an 
opposition  ?  This  was  chiefly  owing,' we  think,  to  his  pecu- 
liar manner  of  setting  them  forth.  In  the  first  place  he  de- 
livered aU  truth,  not  excepting  those  doctrines  which  to  the 
natural  heart  are  most  unpalatable,  with  great  clearness  and 
directness.  They  lay  clearly  in  his  own  mind,  and  he 
brought  them  out  clearly  before  the  minds  of  others.  He 
studied  no  circumlocution  ;  he  used  no  soothing,  softening, 
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qualifying  words ;  bat  marched  directly  up  to  the  point  which 
ne  wished  to  exhibit,  and  made  it  stand  out,  in  all  its  inhe- 
rent offensiveness,  to  the  view  of  the  natural,  unreconciled 
heart.  In  some  few  instances,  we  think  that  he  used  strong- 
er expressions  than  the  truth  of  the  case  required*  In  his 
determination  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  the  one  hand,  he 
laid  himself  open  to  misconception  on  the  other.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  Sermon  on  Reprobation,  before  referred  to,  we 
have  the  following  passage : 

**  When  Moses  called  upon  him  (Pharaoh),  to  let  the  people 
go,  God  stood  by  him,  and  moved  him  to  refuse.  When  Mo- 
ses interceded  for  him,  and  procured  him  respite,  God  stood 
by  him  and  moved  him  to  exult  in  his  obstinacy.  When  the 
people  departed  from  his  kingdom,  God  stood  by  him  and 
moved  him  to  pursue  after  them  with  increased  malice  and  re- 
venge. And  what  God  did  on  such  particular  occasions,  he 
did  at  all  times.  He  continually  hardened  his  heart,  and  gov- 
erned all  the  exercises  of  his  mind,  from  the  day  of  his  birth 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  This  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prepare  him  for  his  final  state." 

K  Dr.  Emmons'  meanings  with  respect  to  the  agency  of 
God  in  the  production  of  sin,  was  what  has  been  explamed 
above,  it  is  evident  that,  in  this  and  the  parallel  passages,  he 
expressed  something  more  than  his  meaning,  so,  at  least, 
ordinary,  unschooled  minds  would  understand  him.  Men 
need  not  a  little  preparation,  in  order  to  receive  ex- 
pressions like  those  we  have  quoted  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  author  intended.  '*  It  is  extremely  difficult,"  says  Dr. 
12. ,  in  his  Autobiography,  '*  for  hearers  to  understand  some 
doctrines,  until  they  have  been  taught  others  from  which  they 
flow,  and  with  which  they  are  intimately  connected."  This 
consideration  should  lead  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly cautioi^s  in  their  exhibitions  of  the  Divine  word, 
that  while  they  obscure  no  important  truth  on  the  one  hand, 
they  leave  it  not  liable  to  be  received  in,  or  perverted  to,  a 
bad  sense  on  the  otbyer. 

In  some  instances,  owing  perhaps  to  the  clearness  with 
which  a  particular  truth  lay  in  his  own  mind,  Dr.  E.  failed 
to  express  it,  just  as  he  intended  it,  to  the  minds  of  others. 
The  whole  was  so  plain  to  him)  and  all  die  necesstgry  limita- 
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tioDs  and  qualificatioss  were  so  well  understofod,  that  be  for- 
bore to  use  requisite  precautions  in  the  representation  of  it. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this,  in  his  Sermon  entitled,  "For- 
giveness of  sins  only  for  Christ's  sake  ;*'*  the  principal  object 
of  which  is  to  show,  that  forgiveness  is  the  only  favor  which 
God  bestows  upon  men  on  Christ's  account."  Most  readers 
and  hearers  would  understand  from  this,  that  men  receive  no 
favor,  except  forgiveness,  through  Christy  in  consequence  of 
Christ ;  or  as  in  any  way  connected  with  his  mediation.  Bat 
such  was.  not  the  meaning  of  the  author.  He  believed,  like 
other  Christians,  that  we  "  are  blessed  with  aU  spiritual 
blessinj^,  in  heavenly  places,  in  Christ  Jesus  ;"*--tnat  oar 
very  life  and  breath,  the  probation  we  here  enjoy,  and  all  the 
favors  connected  with  our  probation,  whether  temporal  or 
spiritual,  whether  in  providence  or  grace,  flow  to  us  through 
Christ,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  mediation.  Still,  there 
is  a  peculiarity  attending  the  blessing  of  forgiveness.  It 
stands  connected  with  tne  atonement  of  Christ  as  no  other 
Divine  favor  does.  It  was  to  lay  a  foundation  lor  forgive- 
nesSy  that  his  atonement  was  made.  "  We  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  «Vw."  He  shed  his 
blood  "  for  the  remission  ofsins^  To  remove  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  forgiveness  was  the  grand  object  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  and  forgiveness  stands  connected  with  the  atonement 
as  no  other  blessing  does.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  only 
favor  which  is  bestowed  directly  and  strictly  for  the  sake  of 
the  atonement ;  wliile  all  our  other  blessings,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  flow  to  us  consequentially,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

By  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  E.  only  through  his 
publications,  and  more  especially  his  earlier  publications,  his 
character  as  a  preacher  is  liable  to  be  misapprehended. 
His  first  volumes  of  sermons  were  chiefly  of  a  doctrinal,  and 
to  some  extent  of  a  metaphysical  character.  The  subjects 
required  this  mode  of  discussion,  and  it  was  with  great  pro- 
priety adopted.  Still,  the  impression  was  made  upon  those 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  man,  except  from  his  published  ser- 
mons, that  he  was  a  dry,  doctrinal,  metaphysical  preacher, 
who  dealt  only  with   the  understandings  of  his  hearers,  but 
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oame  not  nigh  ibeir  ooneeiences  and  hearts.  The  aame  im- 
pression has  been  made,  to  scmie  extent,  by  the  preaching  of 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  imitate  Dr.  E.  Perhaps  no 
preacher  in  New  England  ever  had  so  many  palpable  imita- 
tors as  he,  not  only  as  to  the  doctrines  he  taught,  but  his 
style,  plan,  and  manner  of  delivermg  them.  Nor  is  it  too 
DQUch  to  say,  that  some  of  this  crowd  of  imitators  have  done 
their  great  examplar  much  injustice.  They  have  held  up 
only  the  dry  bones  of  Dr.  E.,  without  any  of  his  life,  soul, 
body,  freshness,  to  animate  and  cover  the  skeleton,  and  give 
it  comeliness  and  power. 

That  Dr.  £.  was  a  doctrinal  preacher  is  very  true  ;  but  he 
was  also  practical — pre-eminently  practical.  That  he  dealt 
soundly  with  the  understandings  of  his  hearers  is  also  true  ; 
but  no  man  ever  dealt  more  faithfully  with  their  consciences 
and  hearts.  No  man  ever  stirred  up  more  effectually  the  op* 
position  of  the  carnjal  heart,  or  edified  and  comforted  more 
satisfactorily  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  truly  pious. 
Let  any  one  examine  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  of  the  vol- 
umes before  us,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  as  to  the  practical 
character  of  Dr.  Emmons'  ministry.  No  important  subject 
whether  of  moral  or  Christian  duty  escaped  him,  but  all  were 
unfolded,  enforced,  and  dwelt  upon  as  occasion  required. 

The  style  of  Dr.  E.  was  peculiar  and  inimitable.  It  seems 
easy  to  the  reader  or  hearer,  and  many  have  tried  to  catch  it, 
and  make  it  their  own  ;  but  in  general,  they  have  falleu  far 
behind  the  original.  It  was  natural  to  him  ;  and  till  another 
arises  to  whom  it  shall  be  as  natural,  it  will  never  be  success- 
fully imitated.  His  style  may  be  characterized  as  neat,  pure, 
floning,  luminous — rising  often  into  the  region  of  elegance 
and  eloquence.  But  whenever  it  does  rise,  it  rises  without 
any  seeming  effort.  It  is  raised  and  fully  sustained,  by  the 
strong  current  of  Uiought  and  emotion.  It  may  seem  super- 
fluous to  give  any  specimens  of  a  style  so  extensively  known 
and  admired ;  but  we  can  hardly  resist  the  temptation  to 
present  a  single  paragraph.  It  is  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
primitive  rectitude  of  man.* 


(« 


How  happ^  was  Adam  in  his  original  state  of  moral  rec- 
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titude  and  perfect  innocence  ?  His  body  was  fall  of  vigor  and 
free  from  pain.  His  mind  was  full  of  light  and  free  from  er- 
ror. His  heart  was  full  of  holiness  and  free  from  moral  im- 
purity. His  eyes  and  ears  were  feasted  with  a  vast  profusion 
of  new,  beautiful,  grand,  and  delightful  objects.  His  inherit- 
ance was  rich  and  large,  comprehending  the  world  and  the 
fulness  thereof.  His  sensibility  enjoyed  the  love  and  appro- 
bation of  his  Creator.  He  was  permitted  a  free  and  unrestrain- 
ed access  to  the  fountain  of  holiness  and  happiness.  God 
presented  him  with  the  delightful  prospect  of  a  numerous  and 
nappy  posterity.  Heaven  and  earth  appeared  unitedly  en- 
gaged to  raise  him  as  high  in  knowledge,  holiness  and  felici- 
ty, as  his  nature  would  admit  him  to  rise.  There  was  nothing 
within  nor  without  to  interrupt  his  enjoyment,  nor  to  bring  a 
cloud  over  his  bright  and  extensive  prospects.  His  habitation 
was  Paradise,  and  his  heart  was  heaven." 

In  his  method   of   sermonizing,   Dr.   £.  was  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  uniform.     What  he  says  of  himself, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  was  true  of  him  to  the  end 
of  it: 

**  I  seldom  preached  textually ;  but  chose  my  subject  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  chose  a  text  adapted  to  the  subject.  This 
enabled  me  to  make  my  sermons  more  simple,  homogeneal, 
and  pointed  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  it  served  to  confine  the 
hearer*8  attention  to  one  important,  leading  sentiment.  Those 
who  preach  textually,  are  obliged  to  fellow  the  text  in  all  its 
branches,  which  often  lead  to  very  different  and  unconnected 
subjects.  Hence,  by  the  time  the  preacher  has  gone  through 
all  the  branches  of  his  text,  his  sermon  will  become  so  com- 
plicated that  no  hearer  can  carry  away  any  more  of  it  than  a 
few  striking,  unconnected  expressions.  Whereas,  by  the  op- 
posite mode  of  preaching,  the  hearer  may  be  master  of  the 
whole  discourse,  which  hangs  together  like  a  fleece  of  wool." 

That  a  sermon  planned  after  Dr.  Emmons'  usual  method 
may  have  simplicity,  connectedness,  and  general  unity,  and 
be  adminibly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  instruction,  is  very 
obvious ;  but  is  it  so  well  adapted  to  make  a  single  and  deep 
imjn'ession  ?  There  is  a  sermon  in  the  volumee  before  us  on 
the  declaration  of  Solomon,  ''  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as 
goads  ;**  the  leading  sentiment  of  which  is  thus  stated : 
*'  £very  wise  preacher  will  aim  to  impress  the  minds  of  his 
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hearers."*  We  regard  this  as  a  venr  Just,  important,  and 
scriptural  sentiment.  The  words  oi  reter  on  tlie  day  of 
Pentecost  were  as  goads^  with  which  he  pricked  three  thou* 
sand  to  the  heart,  and  so  deeply  impressed  them,  that  they 
cried  out  together,  *'  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ? 
Every  wise  preacher  will  aim,  so  far  as  he  can,  to  preach  as 
Peter  did,  and  to  produce,  in  his  measure,  the  same  results. 

Dr.  Emmons'  sermons,  as  to  the  plan  and  structure  of 
them,  have  not  unfrequently  been  compared  to  a  tree.  And 
the  tree,  in  order  to  suit  the  comparison,  must  be  fair  and 
stately,  having  a  straight,  comely  trunk,  with  two  or  three 
Inain  branches,  and  a  spreading,  flourishing  top,  answering  to 
the  several  inferences  with  which  his  sermons  are  almost  in- 
variably closed.  Now  such  a  tree  is  a  beautiful  object,  and 
may  be  fitted  to  answer  many  valuable  purposes ;  but  it  is  not 
an  ox-goad,  nor  can  it  be  made  into  one,  or  anything  resem- 
bling one,  without  a  good  deal  of  hacking  and  trimming.  It 
may  well  be  questioned,  whether  a  series  of  inferences  in  the 
last  half  of  a  sermon,  drawn  out  legitimately  though  they 
may  be,  but  yet  touching  on  a  variety  of  topics,  does  not  de- 
tract from  that  singleness  and  depth  of  impression,  which  it 
should  be  the  object  of  a  sermon  to  make.  A  sermon  con- 
structed after  this  manner  may  be  highly  instructive,  and 
calculated  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  a  congregation,  but  will 
they  be  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  one  great  truth  or  sub- 
ject which  the  sermon  was  intended  to  enforce,  as  though 
some  of  the  inferences  had  been  spared,  and  a  more  direct, 
prolonged,  and  fervid  application  had  been  made  ? 

The  character  of  Dr.  Emmons'  piety^  like  that  of  his 
preaching,  has  been  often  mistaken  ;  and  perhaps  from  the 
same  cause.  By  those  whose  only  knowledge  of  him  was 
derived  from  some  of  bis  earlier  and  more  doctrinal  publica- 
tions, he  was  regarded  as  possessing  a  clear  head  indeed,  but 
rather  a  cold  heart — As  laying  greater  stress  upon  certain 
melaphysical,  doctrinal  distinctions,  than  upon  fervency  of 
spirit,  and  an  elevated,  devotional  piety.  But  these  impres- 
sions were  entirely  erroneous.  Dr.  E.  had  a  mind  suscepti- 
ble of  strong  emotion,  and  his  piety,  though  uniform,  was 
deep  and  ardent.     To  illustrate  this,  the  writer  may  be  in- 
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dulged  in  relating  an  incident  wfaieh  fell  under  his  own  per- 
sonal observation. — While  I  was  a  settled  minister  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  my  privilege  to  receive  a  visit 
from  my  venerated  instructor,  it  was  a  time  of  general  re- 
ligious interest  among  my  people.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, I  stated  to  him  some  interesting  particulars  respecting 
the  revival,  and  especially  in  regard  to  several  very  young 
persons  who  had  recently  indulged  hope.  The  feelings  of 
the  good  man  were  so  much  moved,  that  the  tears  literally 
dropped  f^'om  his  face,  wetting  not  nuerely  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  but  the  floor. 

During  the  whole  of  his  Christian  life,  Dr.  E.  had  his  hours 
of  secret  meditation  and  prayer,  which  he  observed  with  sin- 
gular exactness  and  punctuality. 

*Mt  was  known  to  all  who  resided  in  his  family,  and  to 
many  others  who  were  occasionally  there,  that  at  certain 
times  no  one  could  enter  his  study,  unless  there  was  some- 
thing special  to  call  them  there.  He  made  the  word  of  God 
his  constant  companion.  He  studied  this,  not  merely  as  his 
text-book,  or  the  source  whence  to  draw  his  subjects,  and  ma- 
terials for  his  sermons,  but  as  the  means  of  purifying  and 
quickening  his  feelings  and  assisting  his  devotions.  He  took 
pains  to  shut  the  world  out  of  his  heart.  He  dreaded  its  in- 
trusion as  he  Jid  the  most  deadly  foe  ;  and  that  it  might  not 
exert  an  undue  influence  over  him,  he  guarded  against  the 
pressure  of  its  cares  and  the  fascination  of  its  enjoyments. 
To  him  the  Sabbath  was  a  delight.  Its  sacred  hours  he  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  services  of  religion,  and  not  only 
taught  but  required  all  his  household  to  do  the  same.  He 
would-  keep  no  one  in  his  employ  who  openly  profaned  the 
Sabbath,  or  neglected  the  public  worship  of  God,  or  refused  a 
prompt  and  respectful  attendance  upon  the  devotions  of  the 
familv.'' 

We  have  said  that  the  piety  of  Dr.  E.  was  of  a  uniform 
character.  It  was  not  feverish,  fitful,  and  inconstant.  It 
was  not  his  habit  to  be  highly  excited  one  day,  and  cold  and 
languid  the  next.  He  was  not  active  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  for  a  little  season,  and  then  for  an  equal 
or  lunger  time  negligent  and  unfaithful ;  but  from  week  to 
week,  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  he  was 
the  same  spiritual,  devoted,  and  active  minister  of  the  Lord 
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Jesus,  the  same  bonuufg  and  shining  ligjbt  in  the  chnroh  of 
God, 

The  religious  character  of  Dr.  £.  was  symmetrical  asti 
proportionate.  He  was  not  conspicuous  for  some  of  the 
Christian  graces,  while  others  of  equal  importance  found  ne 
place  in  his  heart ;  nor  did  he  allow  himself  in  the  neglect  of 
a  part  of  his  religious  duties,  while  he  was  full  of  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  others  of  comparatively  less  importance.  The 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  duty  prepared  the  way  for  a  beautiful  symmetry  in  his 
religious  exercises  and  practice. 

In  his  religion,  as  in  every  thing  else.  Dr.  E.  avoided  all 
appearance  of  affectation  and  ostentation.  He  never  did  or 
said  any  thing,  for  the  sake  of  showing  off  his  piety.  He 
seldom  talked  much  on  the  subject  of  his  own  feelings,  and 
never  appeared  more  serious,  moie  heavenly-minded,  or  more 
interested  in  religion,  than  he  really  felt.  His  views  on  this 
subject  may  be  learned  from  the  following  advice,  which  he 
once  gave  to  a  new  convert:  "  Maintain  a  uniform  Christian 
deportment;  but  never  make  great  pretensions  to  piety. 
Tnose  who  make  great  pretensions  too  often  become  like 
Peter  at  the  Judgment  Hall.  Their  diaries  are  too  often  the 
Tocords  of  religious  vanity," 

Dr.  E.  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  ministerial  life,  prior 
to  the  date  of  theological  seminaries  in  this  country,  and  was 
pre-eminently  useful  as  an  instructor  in  Divinity.  The  man« 
ner  in  which  he  was  led  into  this  employment  is  thus  dd^ 
scribed  by  himself : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  my  ministry,  it  did  not  once  oc- 
cur to  my  mind  that  1  should  become  an  instructor  in  divinity* 
The  first  young  gentleman  that  applied  for  instruction,  propos- 
ed to  tarry  but  a  few  weeks,  and  accordingly  left  me  as  soon 
as  he  proposed.  I  had  then  no  expectation  of  any  future  apr 
plication.  But  pretty  soon  after  this,  another  young  man  it 
the  vicinity  wished  to  live  with  me  a  little  while ;  and  being 
in  a  bereaved  situation,  1  consented  to  receive  him  into  my 
family,  and  assist  him  in  his  theological  studies  a  few  months. 
Still  1  had  not  the  remotest  thought  of  becoming  an  instructor 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry  ;  but  it  so  happened,  that  num- 
bers successively  put  themselves  under  my  instruction,  and  in 
the  term  of  about  fifty  years,  I  have  taught  between  eighty  and 
ninety  pupils.*' 
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His  method  of  instructing,  he  tells  us,  was  the  same 
which  his  own  venerable  teacher,  Dr.  Smalley,  had  pursued 
with  him.  He  furnished  his  pupils  with  a  system  of  theo- 
logical questions  or  subjects,  on  each  of  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  read  and  write.  The  books  put  into  their  hands 
were  generally  the  best  authors,  on  both  and  all  sides  of  the 
question  under  consideration.  When  the  dissertations  had 
been  prepared,  they  were  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  instf  uc- 
tor,  and  the  pupil  was  favored  with  his  remarks.  These 
remarks  were  not  exclusively  theological. 

"  I  used  to  remark,"  says  he,  «  upon  their  manner  of  arrang- 
ing their  thoughts,  upon  th^  sentiments  they  exhibited,  and 
upon  the  beauties  and  defects  of  their  language.  I  cautioned 
them  against  a  flowery,  bombastic  style,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  against  a  too  low,  vulgar,  slovenly  manner  of 
expression.  I  recommended  a  plain,  neat,  perspicuous,  ener- 
getic mode  of  writing  and  speaking,  which  all  could  under? 
stand,  which  none  could  dislike,  and  which  some  of  the  best 
judges  would  admire.  I  commonly  spent  some  time  every 
da^  with  my  students,  either  to  hear  their  compositions,  or  to 
converse  with  them  upon  particular  subjects.  I  often  discours- 
ed upon  the  duties,  difficulties,  advantages  and  tiials  of  minis- 
ters. 1  inculcated  the  importance  of  being  prudent,  faithful, 
and  exemplary,  in  every  part  of  their  ministerial  duty.  I 
urged  them  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  and  never 
encumber  themselves  with  the  concerns  of  the  world,  or  dis- 
sipate their  minds  by  mixing  with  vain  and  unprofitable 
company.  1  endeavored  to  point  out  how  they  should  treat 
their  parishioners  of  various  characters  and  dispositions,  and 
taught  them  as  well  as  I  coiild,  how  to  become  able  and  faith- 
ful ministers." 

Though  Dr.  E.  placed  books  in  the  hand  of  his  pupils,  up- 
on the  different  and  opposite  sides  of  nearly  every  question 
which  came  before  them,  he  did  not  leave' them  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  no  opinion  of  his  own,  or  in  doubt  as 
to  what  his  opinion  might  be.  His  mind  was  made  up,  and 
he  gave  sufficient  indications  as  to  the  decision  to  which  he 
had  come  ;  and  although  he  never  took  it  upon  him  to  over- 
bear or  dogmatise,  yet  the  student  was  well  aware  that  if  he 
swerved  materially  from  the  known  faiih  of  his  teacher,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  answer  his  objections,  and  to  meet  his 
scrutiny. 
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Dir.  Doddridf  e  instructed  many  young  ministers ;  and  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  candor,  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  out 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  important  questions,  and  to 
make  no  decision  of  his  own.  The  consequence  was,  that 
his  school  was  made  up  of  Arians  and  Trinitarians,  Armini- 
ans,  Calvinists,  and  Antinomians  ;  and  not  many  years  sub- 
sequent to  his  death,  it  became  a  Unitarian  school.  Dr.  Em- 
mons' method  of  instructing  was  very  different  from  this.  He 
had  as  much  candor,  it  may  be,  as  Dr.  Doddridge.  He  was 
frank,  open-hearted,  kind,  conciliating,  and  altogether  patient 
of  contradiction  ;  but  he  was  decided*  He  did  not  press  his 
opinions  upon  his  pupils,  except  by  the  force  of  reason  and 
argument ;  but  they  all  knew  what  his  opinions  were,  and 
through  what  a  searching  examination  they  must  expect  to 
pass,  if  they  rejected  them.  The  effect  which  Dr.  Emmons' 
direct,  decided  manner  of  teaching  had  upon  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  was  peculiarly  happy.  It  made  them  decided  men. 
Their  professional  education  was  restricted  indeed,  being  too 
exclusively  theological.  They  had  not  the  advantages  which 
the  Seminaries  now  furnish,  in  Sacred  Literature,  Homilet- 
ics.  Ecclesiastical  History,  etc.  But  of  the  large  number  of 
ministers  who  pursued  their  studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
E.,  very  few  were  ever  known  to  swerve  from  the  Orthodox 
faith,  and  as  a  body  of  men,  they  have  not  been  surpassed, 
probably,  by  any  oi  their  contemporaries. 

Dr.  £.  was  highly  useful,  not  only  as  a  preacher  and  in- 
structor, but  also  as  a  counsellor.  His  wisdom,  his  disinter- 
estedness, his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and 
usages  of  our  Congregational  churches,  and  his  profound  re- 
gard for  these  principles,  not  only  as  having  been  bequeathed 
to  us  from  our  Pilgrim  iForefathers,  but  as  having  their  foun- 
dation substantially  in  the  Scriptures,  rendered  him  a  most 
suitable  person  to  be  consulted,  in  all  cases  of  interest  or  difl5- 
culty  growing  out  of  our  Ecclesiastical  constitution.  And 
he  was  consulted  frequently  and  long.  In  the  course  of  his 
ministry,  he  was  invited  to  more  than  a  hundred  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Councils,  nearly  all  ot  which  he  actually  attended. 

Dr.  E.  was  an  early  and  true  friend,  an  earnest  and  active 
promoter,  of  Christian  Missions. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  one  of  the  leading  and  most  efficient  men 
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in  their  primary  operations.  He  was  their  first  president  and 
their  first  preacher,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
prepared  their  first  address  to  the  public.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  a  valuable 
periodical,  which  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  great  object  of  this  society ;  and  an  able  contributor  to  its 
pages.  How  much  he  did  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  and 
the  salvation  of  men,  by  his  connection  with  this  society,  can- 
not be  ascertained  until  the  disclosures  of  the  great  day.  But 
no  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  extensive  and  still  increas- 
ing influence  of  this  society,  can  doubt  that  the  agency  by 
which  it  was  formed  and  its  early  operations  sustained,  will 
yet  be  recognized  as  an  important  instrument  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world." 

From  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  proceeded 
naturally  and  obviously,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  is  now 
spreading  the  light  and  blessings  of  the  gospel  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  Of  this  latter  body.  Dr.  E.  was,  for  many 
years,  an  honorary  member.  He  contributed  liberally  to  the 
funds  of  the  Boaixi,  was  deeply  interested  in  its  various  oper ; 
ations,  and  devoutly  rejoiced  in  its  success. 

Like  most  of  the  great  and  good  in  our  times.  Dr.  £.  was 
a  devoted  friend  and  patron  of  the  American  Education  So 
ciety.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  this  Society, 
and  sustained  the  office  of  an  honorary  Vice  President,  till 
his  death.  The  volumes  before  us  contain  his  very  able  and 
insmictive  sermon,  preached  before  the  Norfolk  Branch  of 
the  American  Education  Society,  in  the  year  1817.*  The 
Report  of  the  American  Education  Society  for  the  last  year 
— the  year  following  Dr.  Emmons'  death,  contains  the  fol 
lowing  tribute  to  his  memory : 

<'  His  friendship  for  this  cause  remained  to  the  last.  His 
desire  that  a  pious,  learned,  and  able  ministry  should  be  per. 
petuated  in  our  country— an  object  to  which,  after  the  manner 
of  his  day,  he  had  eminently  devoted  the  energies  and  re- 
sources of  his  great  mind — continued  undiminished  during 
the  long  and  tranquil  period  of  his   retirement   and  decline. 
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Like  a  ruling  passion,  most  wortb]r  of  its  sublime  object,  it 
appeared  strong  in  bim  even  in  deatb." 

Dr.  E.  was  particularly  interested,  says  bis  biographer,  in 
the  operations  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
"  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  its  organization,  he  sent  on  thirty 
dollars,  to  make  himself  a  life  member ;  and  he  continued  to 
contribute  to  this  object  as  long  as  he  lived." 

Indeed,  Dr.  E.  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  benevolent 
associations  of  the  day.  It  is  known  already,  and  will  yet 
be  known  more  and  more,  that  he  lived  not  in  vain  in  respect 
to  the  great  cause  of  Christian  benevolence. 

The  publications  of  Dr.  E.  are  very  numerous.  Besides 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  discourses  and  essays  con- 
tained in  these  volumes,  Dr.  Ide  has  given  the  titles  of  half 
as  many  more,  which  were  issued  during  the  authoi's  life. 
Among  the  first  of  his  publications  was  a  *'  Dissertation  on 
the  Qualifications  for  Christian  Communion,"  in  answer  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Hemmenway,  of  Wells,  Me.,  which  appeared  in 
1793.  To  this  Dr.  Hemmenway  replied  ;  and  Dr.  E.  pub- 
lished a  rejoinder,  in  1795.  As  this  was  the  first,  so  it  seems 
to  have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  last  of  his  public  con- 
troversial efforts.  The  subject  of  this  controversy  was  cne  of 
great  interest  in  our  church  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  pamphlets  of  Dr.  E.  contain  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tion of  it,  and  did  much  good  at  the  time  of  their  publication. 
They  are  also  a  rare  specimen  of  Christian  candor  and  cour- 
tesy towards  an  opponent ;  and  we  regret  that  room  was  not 
found  for  them  in  this  edition  of  the  author's  works. 

The  various  publications  of  Dr.  E.  have  been  exerting  an 
influence — a  strong  and  good  influence — ^for  more  than  half 
a  century.  They  do  not,  therefore,  appear  before  the  public 
at  the  present  time,  under  the  disadvantage  and  uncertainty 
of  an  experiment.  The  experiment  has  been  made,  and  made 
satisfactorily.  These  publications  have  already  accomplished 
a  vast  amount  of  good,  and  they  will  do  still  more,  in  time  to 
come.     A  great  many  persons,  clergymen  and  others,  have 

Jublicly  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  the  writings  of 
)r.  E.  A  much  larger  number,  probably,  have  felt  their  in-» 
debledness,  without  the  formality  of  acknowledging  it.  In 
the  language  of  Dr.  Ide, 
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*<  The  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  success  which  attended  his  efforts  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  them,  has  doubtless  turned  the  attention  of  many 
others  to  the  subject  of  doctrinal  discussion,  and  encouraged 
them  to  engage  in  this  too  much  neglected  part  of  a  minister's 
work.  The  great  amount  of  instruction  contained  in  his  ser- 
mons, and  the  perspicuous  and  interesting  manner  in  which 
this  was  presented  to  his  hearers,  has  no  doubt  determined 
many  to  carry  none  but  beaten  oil  into  the  sanctuary.  The 
definiteness  and  precision  with  which  he  treated  every  subject 
on  which  he  wrote,  has  not  only  removed  many  difficulties 
from  the  minds  of  others  respecting  these  subjects,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  made  them  more  accurate  thinkers  and 
writers.  What  he  has  taught  respecting  the  nature  of  moral 
agency,  human  depravity,  and  regeneration,  has  prepared  the 
way  for  that  more  direct  and  apostolic  mode  of  address,  both 
to  saints  and  sinners,  which  has  been  gaining  ground  for  more 
than  forty  years  among  the  ministers  of  New  England.  The 
palpable  distinction  which  he  made  between  saints  and  sin- 
ners, and  which  he  presented  before  the  public  in  so  many 
forms,  has  doubtless  exerted  a  powerful  influence  to  make 
other  ministers  more  discriminating  in  their  preaching. 
Could  the  whole  effect  which  his  ministry  has  exerted  upon 
ministers,  and  through  them  upon  the  churches  and  the  world, 
be  seen  at  one  view,  we  should  be  prepared  to  acknowledge 
both  the  reality  and  importance  of  his  success." 

Though  Dr.  E.  was  not  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion  of 
others,  yet  he  was  the  farthest  of  all  men  from  seeking  after 
popularity,  and  making  sacrifices  of  principle  in  order  to  gain 
it.  He  preferred  beyond  every  thing  the  favor  of  God,  and 
the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience ;  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure these,  he  was  often  constrained  to  say  and  do  things 
which  he  knew  would  render  him  unpopular  with  the  world. 
And  yet  few  men,  after  all,  have  been  so  highly  honored  in 
view  of  the  world,  as  he.  God  turned  the  reproaches  of  his 
enemies  into  blessings.  They  were  led,  in  many  instances, 
to  admire  and  praise  him  for  the  very  things  which  were 
once  the  objects  of  their  dislike  and  condemnation.  Few 
men,  in  their  old  age,  have  excited  so  much  attention,  and 
been  the  objects  of  so  much  respect,  as  he.  Clergymen  of 
all  denominations,  and  gentlemen  of  every  profession,  far  and 
near,  for  some  reason  or  other,  manifested  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  him.     Strangers  of  distinction  called  upon  him,  so- 
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licited  his  acquaintance  by  letter,  invited  him  to  distant 
places  at  their  own  expense,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  his 
particular  friends  in  efforts  to  promote  his  honor  and  happi- 
ness. And  when  he  was  dead,  the  mourning  was  like  that 
of  Israel  for  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  respect  heaped  upon 
his  memory  was  spontaneous  and  universal.  In  him,  there- 
fore, was  verified  most  signally  the  declaration  of  God — 
"Them  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor."  He  was  an  eminent 
example,  before  all  men,  of  the  contempt  of  that  popularity 
**  which  is  ftin  after ^^^  and  of  the  possession  of  that  respect 
and  esteem  which  are  called  forth,  in  view  of  strict  consist- 
ency, unbending  integrity,  and  high  moral  worth,  sustained 
amid  all  the  vicissitudes  and  temptations  of  a  tried  and  la- 
borious life. 

Professor  Park  justly  regards  it  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
interest  in  Dr.  E.,  that  he  stood  before  the  present  genera- 
tion as  *'  the  representative  of  choice  men  among  the  ancient 
clergy  of  New  England." 

''  He  often  spoke  of  himself  as  being  left  alone,  all  the  old 
familiar  faces  long  since  vailed  from  bis  view.  There  has 
ever  been  a  melancholy  and  sombre  interest  flung  over  such 
a  man,  staying  so  long  behind  his  time,  and  watching  over 
the  fourth  generation  of  his  sucessors.  He  has  been  likened 
to  the  bird  that  lingers  in  a  northern  hemisphere,  long  after 
its  companions  have  sought  a  more  genial  clime;  to  the 
soldier  compelled  to  slacken  his  movements,  and  loiter  alone 
in  the  land  of  the  enemy,  when  his  comrades  have  marched 
through,  cheered  with  the  sound  of  the  bugle  and  the  society 
of  a  full  band,  in  the  hope  of  soon  regaining  their  home 
and  enjoying  their  laurels.  He  has  been  compared,  by  an 
ancient  poet,  to  the  oak  that  stands  solitary,  after  the  sur- 
rounding forest  has  been  hewn  down,  und  that  stretches  out 
its  stiffened  arms,  as  if  to  implore  mercy  from  the  winds  and 
the  storm." 

'<  But  he  has  gone ;  numbered  at  last  with  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  allowed  to  rejoin  the  company  from  which  he  had  been 
severed  so  long.  The  last  of  our  patriarchs  has  left  us ;  and 
men  whom  he  baptized  in  infancy  wept  at  his  funeral  when 
they  had  well  nigh  reached  their  seventieth  year.  *  Nothing 
was  more  affecting  to  me,'  said  one  who  witnessed  his 
obee^uies,  *  than  to  see  those  old  men  weeping  over  the  corpse 
of  their  father.' " 
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In  remarking  upon  the  Tolumes  before  us,  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  critical  examination  of  par- 
ticular discourses.  This  would  be  an  almost  endless,  as  it 
would  be  altogether  a  superfluous  labor.  These  discourses, 
or  the  most  of  them,  have  been  long  before  the  public.  They 
have  been  extensively  and  attentively  read.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  have  reviewed  them,  each  one  for  himself,  and 
formed  a  judgment,  and  reaped  the  benefit. 

Nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary  to  remark  upon  every 
point,  whether  of  metaphysics  or  theology,  in  which  the 
sentiments  or  language  of  our  author  may  be  regarded  as 
open  to  objection,  or  susceptible  of  improvement.  To  do  this 
would  leaa  us  into  a  length  of  discussion  altogether  incom- 
patible with  our  present  limits  and  designs. 

fiut  we  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  exhibit  tJie  man^  as  he 
appears  to  us  in  his  biography  and  his  publications,  and  as 
he  has  uniformly  appeared  to  us,  during  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance.  We  nave  endeavored  that  our  readers  should 
have  the  means  of  understanding  his  character — his  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  religious  character — his  character  as  a  stu- 
dent, a  pastor,  an  instructor  in  theology,  and  a  minister  of 
Christ.  That  his  works  will  have  many  readers  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  by  those  who  understand  and  appreciate 
his  character,  they  will  be  read  with  increased  interest  and 
profit. 

The  religious  community  are  under  great  obligations  to 
the  Editor  and  Publishers,  for  the  manner  in  which  these 
volumes  have  been  brought  forth.  The  Memoir  by  Dr.  Ide 
is  plain  and  modest,  brief  and  yet  full,  just  in  its  delinea 
tions,  and  VTrilten  altogether  in  good  taste.  The  Lecture  by 
Professor  Park  is  in  his  usual  vigorous,  racy  style,  abound- 
ing  with  anecdote  and  incident,  and  by  all  who  dip  into  it 
will  be  sure  to  be  read  through.  The  mechanical  execution 
of  the  volumes  is  throughout  of  a  high  order,  conferring 
much  credit  on  all  concerned. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  these  volumes,  we  only  regret 
that  they  are  limited  to  six.  There  should  have  been  ten  of 
them.  The  Editor  informs  us  that  he  has  in  his  hands  the 
materials  for  ten  volumes,  as  valuable  as  those  included  in 
these  six ;  but  that  the  amount  published  is  as  much  as  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  issue  at  the  present  time.  We  say  de- 
cidedly, and  we  feel  sure  that  subscribers  and  purchasers 
l^enerally  will  say  the  same,  Let  the  four  remaining  volumes 
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he  ptAliihedf  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared.  Let  them  be 
so  published,  as  to  conform,  in  size  and  appeanmce,  to  those 
already  issued.  In  the  writings  of  Dr.  £.,  however  multi- 
plied, there  is  ao  prolixity,  sameness,  or  repetition.  His  in- 
genuity and  power  to  interest  were  inexhaustible.  Whatever 
subject  he  took  in  hand,  his  views  were  always  fresh,  strik- 
ing, and  original.  We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  the  re* 
maining  volumes  are  called  for,  mi,  should  be  for^coming 
without  unnecessary  delay. 

If  there  is  any  one  class  of  persons  to  whom,  above  all  oth- 
ers, we  would  recommend  the  works  of  Dr.  E.,  it  is  our  young 
ministers,  and  those  who  are  studying  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry.  To  the  older  evangelical  clergy,  more  especially 
of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  his  writings  are  already, 
to  some  extent,  familiar.  They  have  read  them,  and  pon- 
dered them,  and  been  profited  by  them.  But  to  the  younger 
portion  of  the  clergy,  to  candidates,  and  theological  students, 
these  writings  will  be,  in  great  measure  new.  Nor  should  it 
be  any  objection  to  the  reading  of  Emmons,  that  individuals 
do  not  adopt  his  sentiments.  No  matter  (so  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  reading  is  concerned),  whether  you  receive  theni,  or 
not.  No  matter  whether,  on  all  points  of  disagreement,  you 
shall  be  convinced,  or  not.  The  interest,  the  pleasure^  the 
profit  of  reading  him  will  not  depend  materially  on  this  cir- 
cumstance. Even  if  you  reject  many  of  his  conclusions, 
you  will,  as  one  said  before,  '^  admire  his  logic."  You  will 
find  yourselves  more  than  repaid  for  the  perusal  of  his  works, 
by  the  force  and  ingenuity  of  his  reasoninjr,  by  the  originality 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  by  the  example  of  his 
flowing,  pellucid  style,  and  the  clearness  of  his  metnod.  The 
peculiarity  and  freshness  of  his  thoughts,  will  awaken  thought 
on  your  part.  He  will  suggest  views,  considerations,  argu- 
ments, which  never  occurred  to  you  before.  He  will  put 
you  upon  new  topics  of  interesting  study,  and  open  before 
you  fields  of  inquiry,  which  you  may  enter  and  explore  for 
yourselves.  Again,  then,  we  say  to  the  class  of  persons  here 
addressed.  By  all  means^  read  Emmons.  And  be  not  satis- 
fied with  reading  the  volumes  once,  and  then  laying  them 
aside ;  but  have  them  on  your  study  table,  or  somewhere 
within  the  reach  of  your  hand.  They  require  not  only  to  be 
read,  but  studied.    They  are  among  ihe  few  books,  poured 
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forth  from  the  teemiog  modem  press,  which  will  bear  study, 
and  are  worthy  of  it. 


ARTICLE  III. 

Examination  of  the  Rev.  A.  Barnes'  Remarks  on 

Hebrews  9 :  16-18.* 

By  M.  Stuart,  Professor  ih  the  Theological  Seminaiy,  Andover. . 

I  have  read  with  attention,  the  remarks  of  my  highly  respect- 
ed friend  and  brother,  the  Rev.  A.  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  exegesis  which  I  have  given  of  Heb.  9 :  1 6-1 8,  in  my  vol- 
ume of  Commentary  on  this  epistle.  I  need  not  assure  him, 
who  knows  me  so  well,  that  I  am  not  in  any  degree  offended 
by  his  strictures ;  for  of  the  manner  of  them  I  cannot  com- 
plain ;  and  as  to  the  matter  of  them — ^that  only  furnishes  me 
with  an  occasion  of  reinvestigating  the  difficult  passage, 
usually  called  difficult,  to  which  he  has  invited  my  attention 
once  more,  in  order  that  I  may  ascertain,  at  least  for  myself, 
still  more  definitely,  whether  I  have  defended  an  erroneous 
opinion.  A  somewhat  thorough  re-investigation  of  the  whole 
subject  has  ended  in  the  conviction,  that  Mr.  B.'s  arguments 
are  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  position,  that  I  have  mis- 
understood, and  in  my  Commentary  misinterpreted,  the  pas- 
sage in  question. 

I  hope  and  trust,  that  this  state  of  mind  is  not  the  result  of 
prejudice  in  favor  of  my  former  views.  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  men  are  not  infallible ;  at*  all  events,  to 
know  that  I  am  not.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe,  that  in 
respect  to  many  of  the  details  of  sacred  science,  truth  is  the 
daughter  of  time.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  truth  in 
itself  is  changed  by  time,  but  that  we  must  gradually  and  by 
protracted  and  patient  eflFort  come  to  the  knowledge  of  many 
truths ;  and  among  these  are  to  be  found  not  a  few,  which 
are  far  from  being  unimportant.  Being  a  full  believer  in  all 
this,  I  deem  it  quite  possible,  that  I  may  yet  in  many  cases  be 
justly  corrected,  as  to  my  expositions  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  it 
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can  be  bdidly  otli^rwise  than  certain,  that  in  some  I  have 
failed  to  do  justice  to  the  sacred  writers. 

That  Mr.  B.  differs  in  judgment  from  me  respecting  the 
true  meaning  of  Heb.  9  :  16-18,  I  can  have  no  right  even 
to  regret,  unless  I  can  be  well  assured  that  he  is  in  the  wrong 
and  I  in  the  right.  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  interpreters,  respecting  this  passage,  long  before  our 
time.  It  is  not  a  case,  however,  out  of  which  any  heresy 
can  well  be  made  out  on  account  of  such  a  difference.  And 
even  if  it  could,  my  respected  brother  and  myself  are  not 
among  the  class  of  men  who  are  over-anxiously  seeking  after 
heresy,  or  over-zealous  speedily  and  loudly  to  proclaim  it  on 
slight  occasions.  I  trust  we  can  look  upon  honest  differen- 
ces of  opinion  (and  such  there  may  be),  on  points  like  the 
H  present,  as  affoiding  new  impulse  to  study  and  investigation. 
Happy  for  all  who  must  differ  on  such  points,  if  they  can  turn 
the  matter  into  such  a  shape  as  to  make  it  a  mesms  of  their 
own  improvement,  and  perhaps  of  casting  light  on  the  paths 
of  other  inquirers.  I  trust  that  Mr.  B.  and  myself  will  at 
least  show,  that  we  are  not  only  disposed  M^eustv  hv  iyaify, 
but  that  we  are  capable  of  carrying  into  execution  our  good 
intentions. 

If  I  may  state,  in  the  briefest  compass  possible,  the  grounds 
why  Mr.  B.  has  failed  to  satisfy  me  by  his  criticisms  and 
arguments,  I  would  say, 

(1.)  That  his  interpretation  of  several  important  words, 
in  themselves  considered,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  well 
grounded. 

(2.)  That  some  imponant  factSy  on  which  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  comes  mainly  depends,  do  not  appear  to  be  cor* 
rectly  stated. 

First,  then,  I  must  dissent,  in  various  respects,  from  Mr. 
B.'s  views  of  the  meaning  oi^ioiA^> 

On  page  52  et  seq.,  he  avers  that  fto^mi  ^Moes  not 
properly  denote  compact^  agreement^  or  covenanty^  but  that 
either  ^'  (fuvd^x^,  o^v^so*!^,  or  ^v^stfia,"  is  the  appropriate  word 
for  such  a  meaning."  Again,  aa  page  66  he  avers  the 
same  thing,  and  also  says,  that  ''  although  in  classic  Greek 
the  word  [^ia%»jj  may  have  the  notion  of  a  cooenant  or 
compact  remotely,  yet  it  cannot  be  shown  to  have  that  mean-' 
ing  in  a  single  instance  in  the  ScripturesJ*^ 

We  join  issue  on  these  points,  and  proceed  forthwith  to 
the  work  of  investigation. 
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I  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction  on  the  part  of  any 
who  have  made  extensive  investigation  in  respect  to  the 
words  before  us,  that  ^lo^^xii,  wnich  in  its  most  generic 
sense  unquestionably  means  arrangement^  disposition,  dis' 
posal,  in  respect  to  any  thing,  is  also  employed,  often  and 
familiarly,  in  the  sense  of  compact^  agreement,  or  covenant, 
between  two  contracting  parties  of  the  same  or  the  like  con- 
dition or  rank ;  yea  is  so  em{doyed  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  in  the  classics. 

When  Mr.  B.  states,  and  insists  on  it  (as  he  often  does), 
that  0'uv^^xii,  or  (fMs^i^t  is  the  appropriate  word  for  contract 
in  Greek,  he  is  plainly  miskd  by  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
A  priori  we  should  natiirally  conclude  that  the  case  is  as  he 
states;  for  the  preposition  <f6v,  united  with  6ipcfi  or  6i(ti^ 
would  seem  very  appropriately  to  denote  contract,  covenant,  $ 
or  compact.  But  usage  has  odierwise  <»rdained,  for  the  most 
part.  Thus  the  word  ffMsdig  is  appropriated  mainly  to 
rhetorical  and  logical  expre$istons.  It  means  the  placing  or 
putting  together,  i.  e*  composition,  of  words  and  sentences, 
as  joined  in  ordinary  speech  or  written  composition.  In  logic, 
it  means  the  joining  or  bringing  together  the  different  ele- 
ments which  form  data  for  a  general  proposition  or  conclu- 
3ion.  In  respect  to  this  meaning  of  the  word,  it  may  be 
applied  to  mathematical,  as  well  as  other  ratiocinative  pro- 
cesses. It  is  only  in  an  unusual  and  nearly  tropical  sense, 
(tropical,  if  usage  be  considered),  that  it  is  ever  employed  to 
designate  contract,  agreement,  compact,  etc. 

Even  so  is  it  with  truvd^xi].  I;  belongs  to  rhetoric  and 
composition ;  and,  so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  signification  of  (f6v6s<fts  and  ^uv^hicn. 
Of  the  two,  the  latter  admits  more  frequently  the  tropical 
sense  of  compact,  agreement,  etc.  But  such  a  usage  is  quite 
seldom,  either  in  sacred  or  profane  writings. 

In  this  latter  sense,  indeed,  (fw&eaia  is  prevailingly  em- 
ployed. But  it  also  means,  in  the  latter  Greek,  emulation, 
contention,  rivalship,  acted  out  so  as  in  some  way  to  come 
into  clashing  or  contest.  It  might  have  been  employed  in  com- 
mon parlance,  had  usage  so  willed  it,  instead  of  &ad^,  to 
designate  the  idea  of  compact,  covenant,  etc.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  almost  in  a  state  of  general  desuetude.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  dwAipen  has  commonly  usurped  the  place 
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of  all  these  words,  as  employed  to  designate  either  compact^ 
covenant,  or  agreement. 

This  is  perfectly  natural.  Aia^xv},  arrangement^  disposi- 
tion, is  so  generic,  that  it  comprises  every  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. But,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  where  the 
word  is  employed,  the  context  demands  a  specific  or  limited 
sense.  This  oiaMficfi  very  conveniently  designates  ;  for  at  one 
time  it  is  co77(^ac^  oi  agreement:  at  another,  Testament;  at 
another,  covenant ;  at  another,  statute^  or  law,  or  ordinance, 
i.  e.  authoritative  arrangement ;  at  another,  promise  of  good  ; 
at  another,  threat  of  punishment,  i.  e.  arrangement  for  moral 
and  retributive  government.  Nor  do  even  thes^  comprehend 
all  its  meanings.  But  these  are  enough  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. 

The  sequel  will  present  the  evidence  in  respect  to  such  of 
these  meanings  as  we  are  now  concerned  with.  For  the 
rest^  I  may  refer  to  any  good  New  Testament  Lexicon,  and 
also  to  2Hiy  good  Lexicon  of  the  Septuagint ;  but  specially 
to  the  Concordances  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  i.  e.  both  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New. 

For  my  statement  in  regard  to  the  proper  meaning  of 
<fvv6s(fig,<f\)y6ipivt,  and  tfuv^gtfia,  I  may  refer  to  rassow's  most  ex- 
cellent Greek  Lexicon,  which  contains  the  sum  of  what  I 
have  stated.  Confirmation  of  these  statements  I  have  sought 
for  extensively  elsewhere,  and  found  it  in  abundance ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy  room  here  in  statingmy 
other  sources.  There  is  no  gooa  ground  to  doubt  that  Tas- 
sow  is  in  the  right. 

As  to  the  fact  of  actual  usage,  I  may  appeal,  in  order  to 
confirm  what  I  have  said,  to  the  Septuagint,  and  to  the  New 
Testament.  Not  one  of  the  words,  tf«vd^»i,  (fuy6s(ftg  or  (fwAstfia, 
ever  occurs  in  the  New  Testament;  and  in  the  Septua- 
gint we  find  no  use  of  (fuv^stfia.  The  word  tfuv^etfig  is  in- 
deed employed  there,  in  a  few  cases ;  but  only  in  the  sense 
of  composition,  i.  e.  the  compounding  of  things  together,  e. 
g.  spices,  unguents,  etc.;  see  Exodus  35:  26,  30:  35,  25: 
6,  al.  It  occurs  some  fifteen  times,  but  always  in  such  a 
sense. 

2uvd^xij,  however,  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  viz.  Isaiah  30 :  1,  28 :  15,  Dan.  11  :  6  ; 
and  there  in  the  sense  of  agreement  or  compact.  But  often 
as  the  idea  of  compact,  etc.,  is  designated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  Scriptures,  these  are  all  the  examples  of  employing  the 
words  now  before  us.  In  the  Apocrypha  we  find  five  instan- 
ces more  of  the  same  method  of  employing  (fvv6fpcri. 

Compare  now  this  with  the  use  of  oiot^rix*).  In  the  Old 
Testament,  according  to  Mr.  B.'s  own  statement  (p.  62),  we 
find  it  employed  nearly  three  hundred  times,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  thirty-three  times.  Of  course  all  that  I  have 
stated  above,  about  the  usage  of  the  words  unSer  considera- 
tion in  common  parlance  or  in  writing,  must  be  regarded  as 
abundantly  confirmed.  In  fact,  we  might  appeal  to  most  of 
the  classics  themselves,  and  come  out  with  the  same  result. 

Can  it  be  possible,  now,  that  the  sacred  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  the  New,  have  had  no  occasion  for  desig- 
nating the  idea  of  agreement^  covenant,  compact,  etc.?  Cer- 
tainly this  is  not  the  case.  These  are  frequent  words  ;  and 
this  leads  us  directly  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  B.'s  position, 
that  "(Jia^rfxifj  cannot  be  shown  to  have  such  a  meaning  in  a 
single  instance  in  the  Scriptures."  Bib.  Rep.  p.  56. 

As  the  dispute  here  turns  upon  that  which  is  simple  mat- 
ter of  fact,  and  facts  are  within  our  reach,  it  is  easy  to  set- 
tle it. 

In  Gen.  21  :  27  seq.,  StaO^xri  designates  the  mutual  com- 
pact or  covenant  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech  ;  comp. 
vs.  26,  32.  In  Gen,  26  :  28,  it  designates  the  agreement  be- 
tween Isaac  and  Abimelech.  The  same  between  Jacob  and 
Laban,  Gen.  31  :  44  ;  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  heathen, 
Ex.  23:  32;  between  the  same  parties  in  E^f.  34:  12,  15; 
and  again  in  Deut.  7:8;  the  covenant  between  Joshua 
and  the  Gibeonites,  Josh.  9:  6,  7,  15,  16 ;  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  heathen,  Judg.  2:2;  between  Jabesh  and 
Nahash,  1  Sam.  11  :  1,  (I  follow  the  designations  of  our 
English  Bible  here) ;  between  David  and  Jonathan,  1  Sam. 
20  :  8 ;  same  in  1  Sam.  23  :  18  ;  between  Abner  and  David, 
2  Sam.  3:  12,  13,  21;  between  David  and  the  Hebrews, 
2  Sam.  5:3;  between  Hiram  and  Solomon,  1  K.  5:  12; 
between  Ben  Hadad  and  Asa,  I  K.  15 :  19 ;  between  Ben 
Hadad  and  Ahab,  1  K.  20 :  34  ;  between  Jehoida  and  the 
rulers,  2  K.  1 1 :  4  ;  between  David  and  the  elders  of  Israel, 

1  Chron.  11:3;  between  Asa  and  Ben  Hadad,  2  Chron. 
16  :  3  ;  between  Jehoiada  the  priest  and  the  people  of  Israel, 

2  Chron.  23:  3, 16;  between  Job  and  his  own  eyes.  Job. 
31:1;  between  Job  and  Leviathan,  Job  41 : 4  (Sept.  40 :  23;) 
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between  different  headien  nations,  Ps.  83 :  5  (Sept.  82 :  5) ; 
between  sinners  andHades,  Is,  28 :  15, 18;  between  the  King 
of  Babylon  and  a  prince  of  Judab,  Ezek.  17 :  13, 14, 15,  16, 
18  ;  between  a  desolating  king  and  others,  Dan.  9:  27 ;  be- 
tween Ephraim  and  the  Assyrians,  Hos.  12:  1;  between 
the  Tynans  and  other  nations,  Amos.  1:9;  between  Zecb* 
ariah  and  the  people,  Zech.  11:10;  between  man  and  wife, 
Mai.  2:  14. 

Besides  the  specific  examples  here  produced,  where  the 
meaning  StaMixvi  is  compact,  covenant,  agreement,  etc.,  be- 
yond all  possible  doubt,  there  are  many  examples  more, 
which  are  either  repetitions  of  some  of  these,  or  else  of  the 
same  nature  with  them.  But  these  are  enough.  If  there 
are  any  words  in  the  Septuagint,  the  meaning  of  which  is  set- 
tled, the  meatiing  in  question  of  Sia&ijxri  belongs  to  that  class. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  account  for  it,  how  Mr.  B.  came  to 
overlook  what  lies  on  the  face  of  the  whole  Septuagint,  and 
what,  therefore,  is  common  to  many  different  writers  of  differ- 
ent limes ;  for  the  Septuagint  is  aversion  made  by  many  differ- 
ent hands,  at  different  periods.  About  the  meaning  oihaA^xy\, 
however,  as  intended  to  designate  contract,  covenant,  league, 
etc.,  there  is  no  difference  oi  opinion.  Mr,  B.  represents  the 
Seventy  and  New  Testament  writers  as  every  where  carefully 
and  accurately  observing  and  keeping  up  the  distinction  be- 
tween &a^*ix*)  and  tfuv^ffxtj,  and  consequently  as  designing 
never  to  use  the  word  ^lad^xij  in  the  sense  of  compact,  etc. 
How  much  foundation  there  is  for  this,  the  reader  has  already 
seen,  and  will  further  see  in  the  sequel.  The  simple  state 
of  the  matter  is,  that  ^wt^^x^j  covers  nearly  the  whole  ground, 
aiid  that  the  other  words  (which  he  names  appropriate),  are 
never  at  all  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  only  one 
of  them  three  times  in  all  the  Old  Testament,  to  designate  the 
meaning  of  rot;cnanf,  agreement,  etc.  This  shows  conclu- 
sively, that  ^ioArpoi  holds  the  place  and  rank  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  It  matters  n9t  what  an  a  priori  argu- 
ment on  the  ground  of  etymology  might  decide.  A  master- 
critic  has  truly  said  :  "  Usus  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi." 

It  is  proper  here,  in  further  unfolding  the  meaning  of  the, 
important  word  ^la^rjx*),  to  notice  in   passing  one  or  two  of 
the  most  frequent  meanings  of  it  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  are  not  matters  controverted  at  all  between  my- 
self and  Mr.  B. 
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We  have  seen  above,  that  the  usual  word  for  mutual  com- 
pact, covenant,  agreement,  treaty,  etc.,  in  the  Septuagint 
throughout,  is  dio^^xtj.  Something  of  this  character  it  re- 
tains in  ahnost  ail  the  other  cases  in  which  it  is  employed. 
The  most  common,  by  far,  of  these  cases  is  that,  in  which  the 
n*^''^  between  God  and  the  Israelities  is  introduced.    Indeed 

this  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  300  cases,  in  which  the 
word  is  found  in  the  Septuagint.     In  a  majority  of  the  in- 
stances now  under  consideration,  5»ot^^xt]  seems  equivalent, 
at  first  view,  to  law,  statute,  ordinance,  prescription,  etc.; 
e.g.Ex.l9:5.  24:7,8.  31:17.  34:10,27,28.  Lev.  2:  13. 
24:  8.  26:  16,25.    Num.11:  33.      Deut.  4:  13.    9:  9, 
11.  5:  2,  3.    10:  8.    17:  2.  21  :  1,  9,  21,  25,  31  :  9,  16, 
20,25,26.  33:  9.  Josh.  7:  11,  15,etalibi  saepe.   But  in  a 
great  portion  of  these  cases,  there  is  evidently  an  understand- 
ing, that,  while  the  SiaAiii^svog  or  lawgiver  prescribes  the  reg- 
ulations which  are  designated  by  ^la^^xij,  those  to  whom  they 
are  prescribed  are  assenting  thereto,  and  engage,  either  tacit- 
ly or  expressly,  to  comply  with  the  conditions  necessary  to 
bring  them  within  the  reach  oi  the  promises  which  the  dia&tjxai 
contain.     For  in  very  many  cases  promises  and  threats  are 
appended;  and  sometimes  merely  one  of  these,  and  some- 
limes  the  other;  e.  g.  Gen.  6  :  18.  9 :  9, 11,  12,  13,  15, 16, 
where  it  seems  almost  like  a  simple  promise,  and  so  in  Gen. 
15  :  18;  but  in  Gen.  17:  9 — 14  we  see  a  conditional,  i.e.  mu- 
tual 6ia^^xt],  and  so  in  Deut.  7 :  9, 12.  8 :  18.    But  the  instan- 
ces of  seemingly  simple  promwe  are  not^xumerous.    Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  they  may  be  found  in  Ex.  2 :  24.   6 : 
4,5.     Lev.  26:  42—45.    Num.  25:  12,  13.   Deut.  4:  31. 
2  Sam.  23  :  5.    Neh.  9  :  8.  89:  28,  34, 39.    Is.  54:  10.    In 
all  cases  of  simple  promise,  and  in  all  cases  of  law,  statutes^ 
ordinances,  etc.,  intermingled  with  promises  or  threats,  there 
is  of  course  an  implication,  that  these  are  conditional,  i.  e. 
that  the  promises  are  only  to  the  faithful,  the  threats  only  for 
those   who  remain  disobedient.     It  follows,  therefore,  that 
although  there  is  not  the  simple /orm  of  a  compact  or  agree- 
ment, yet  there  is  an  implied  conditional  covenant,  i.  e.  a 
covenant  usually  expressed  on  the  one  side,  and  implied  on 
the  other.      Of  course  it  will  easily  be  seen,  that  where 
the  ancient  dispensation,   with   its  laws    and   statutes,  its 
threats  and  promises,  is  named  ri*»"ia,  or  ^lo^^xij,  (as  it  is  in 

all  parts  of  the  Scriptures),  this  appellation  carries  along  with 
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it  the  implication  of  appointment  or  arrangement  on  the  part 
of  the  diadi|Ub6vo^,  and  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  those  to 
mrhom  the  covenant  is  addressed. 

Nor  does  the  use  of  the  word  Sia64pcifi,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  differ  from  that  already  mentioned.  For  the  system  of 
Mosaic  laws  or  institutions  it  is  employed  in  Rom.  9:4.  2 
Cor.  3:  14.  Gal.  4:24.  Heb.  8:  9.  9:  15,20.  Rev. 
11  :  19.  For  ordinance  it  is  employed  in  Acts  7  :  8 ;  for 
promises  of  different  kinds  in  Luke  1 :  72.  Acts  3 :  25.  Rom. 
11:  26.  Gal.  3:  17.  Eph.  2:  12.  It  naturally  desig- 
nates also  the  new  dispensation  or  Christian  ti'^^.si,  which  the 

Saviour  came  to  institute ;  Matt.  26  :  28.  Mark  14  :  24. 
Luke  22 :  20.  1  Cor.  11 :  26.  2.  Cor.  3:  6.  Heb.  7 :  22. 
8:  6,  8,  10.  9:  16.  10:  16,  29.  12:  24.  13:  20. 
Mutual  engagement  or  contract  between  parties,  it  designates 
in  Gal.  3:  15. 

With  the  exception  of  the  application  of  ^io^xv)  to  desig- 
nate the  New  Testament  dispensation^  which  is  merely  in 
the  way  of  analogy  to  the  antecedent  use  of  it  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  there  is  no  new  meaning  civen  to  the 
word  by  the  New  Testament  writers.  Indeed  the  meaning 
just  excepted  hardly  needs  to  be  excepted,  because  it  is  so 
analogous  to  the  common  and  earlier  use  of  the  word. 

But  there  is  one,  and  between  Mr.  B.  and  myself  a  contro- 
verted meaning  of  the  word  ^fad^xfj,  which  yet  remains  to  be 
examined.    It  is  that  of  last  will  or  testament. 

Mr.  B.  concedes,  that  ''in classic  Greek  the  word  remote- 
ly has  the  signification  of  will  or  testament,^^  p.  56.  But 
why  does  he  say  remotely  ?  Passow,  after  mentioning  the 
generic  signification  of  the  word  according  to  its  etymology, 
viz.  arrangement^  disposition^  places  testament  first  in  the 
rank  of  all  its  specific  meanings.  Donnegan  does  not  even 
ffive  the  generic  signification,  because  it  is  seldom  to  be 
found  in  practice,  but  gives  testament  as  the  first  and  princi- 
pal meaning.  Demosthenes,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  all  the 
writers  of  golden  Attic,  so  employ  it;  and  if  anyone  has 
the  least  doubt  of  this,  he  may  look  into  Alberti,  Observ. 
Philol.  in  Lucam  22:  29,  and  all  his  doubts  will  be  dissipated. 
It  is  as  clearly  a  classical  sense  of  ^lad^xvj,  as  word  is  of  Xo^o^ ; 
and  therefore  not  a  moment  of  time  need  be  here  occupied 
to  prove  it.  It  is  conceded  by  all  lexicographers  and  com- 
mentators. 
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The  question  whether  it  is  employed  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
simply  an  inquiry  about /act5.  That  it  may  be  employed, 
if  occasion  requires,  no  philologist  of  course  can  doubt.  But 
whether  occasion  requires,  is  a  matter  to  be  ascertained 
merely  by  examination. 

Testament^  in  the  modem  sense  of  this  word,  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  thing, 
i.  e.  a  written  toill^  was  in  usage  among  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
The  Mosaic  law  settled  inheritances.  Whatever  did  not 
come  within  the  statutes  of  Moses,  was  ora/Zy  disposed  of  by 
individual  possessors,  at  the  time  of  their  death.  JBut  in  later 
times,  specially  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  mak- 
ing of  wills  was  common.  In  the  time  of  Paul,  this  was  a 
well-known  and  familiar  usage ;  and  although  t\^y^  clearly 

never  means  testament^  and  din6^xfi  (when  employed  to  trans- 
late it)  cannot  in  the  Old  Testament  well  be  supposed  to  mean 
testament^  yet  it  would  not  follow,  that,  when  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  written,  there  might  not  be  occasion  to  em- 
ploy ^lad^xy]  in  the  sense  commonly  given  to  it  among  the 
Greeks,  i.  e.  to  designate  will  or  testament  by  it. 

A  re-examination  of  the  New  Testament  passages  has  led 
me  somewhat  to  doubt  some  of  my  former  convictions  as  to  the 
use  of  6i(t&rixri  in  this  latter  sense.  I  have  stated,  in  my  Com- 
mentary on  the  Hebrews,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  B.,  an  opinion, 
that  the  meaning  of  testament  is  confined  to  the  word  as  em- 
ployed in  Heb.  9  :  16,  17.  I  am  now  rather  inclined  to  the 
belief,  that  when  the  Saviour,  at  the  last  supper,  appeals  to 
his  blood  of  the  New  Testament  {Mm.  26:  28.  Mark  14: 
24.  Luke  22 :  20.  1  Cor,  1 1 :  25),  he  means  the  blood 
which  is  to  ratify  the  testament  or  SioBiixri  that  is  to  be  made 
valid  by  his  death.  Before  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  ancient 
covenant  was  in  full  authority.  Jesus  himself  observed  all 
its  ordinances,  and  so  did  his  disciples.  The  Kingdom  of 
heaven,  in  the  gospel-sense  of  this  phrase,  could  come  only 
by,  and  after,  the  death  of  Christ.  Now,  as  his  death  was 
at  once  the  dissolution  of  the  old  covenant  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  new,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  look 
upon  the  8iaAipcr\  thus  introduced,  in  the  sense  of  a  testament, 
rather  than  that  of  a  covenant.  The  author  of  this  diatf^xn 
confirmed  and  ratified  the  whole,  and  made  it  operative,  by 
his  own  de  ath. 
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There  is  one  most  important  particular  which  Mr.  B.  does 
not  seem  to  have  sumciently  noUced*  Under  the  anciest 
regime^  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  people  was  sanc- 
tioned or  ratified  by  the  blood  of  slain  animals.  Neither  of 
the  contracting  parties  (so  to  speak)  was  called  to  lay  dowa 
life.  Nor  was  Moses,  the  mediator  between  the  parties, 
called  to  give  up  his  life  as  a  sacrifice.  3ut  the  Mediator  of 
the  new  covenant  is  both  God  and  man.  As  man,  he  is  me- 
diator; as  God,  he  is  law-giver  or  author  of  the  covenant.  In 
speaking  of  him,  however,  simply  as  he  was,  i.  e.  as  one 
person,  we  say,  and  we  may  say,  that  one  of  the  parties  to 
this  covenant  gave  up  bis  own  life  to  ratify  and  sanction  it. 
In  the  fact  that  he  did  so,  we  have  good  reason  to  compare 
this  new  covenant  rather  with  will  or  testament,  than  with 
compfict  or  covenant  as  usually  understood.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural.  It  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The 
obligation  or  the  binding  force  of  the  ^a^^xY)  is  the  same  in 
either  case.  It  is  merely  the  manner  in  wnich  it  is  sanction- 
ed, that  gives  the  coloring  or  shade  to  the  m^anjng  of  Sia^iixri, 
when  employed  to  designate  it. 

Viewea  in  this  light,  were  not  our  translators  in  the  right, 
when  they  translated  dioMixn  (in  the  passages  just  referred  to 
above)  by  testament  ?  I  am,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  were ;  and  also  that  Paul,  in  Heb.  9  :  IQ,  ]  7,  recog-' 
nizes  and  adverts  to  this  meaning,  and  designs  to  leave  the 
impression  that  he  so  understands  the  word,  as  employed  by 
Jesus  in  instituting  the  Last  Supper. 

In  the  like  sense  jio^^jxy}  seems  also  to  be  employed  in  GaL 
3  :  16.  "  The  8ia&rixr\  which  none  can  annul,"  more  naturally 
means  a  will  than  a  contract ;  for  the  latter  may  be  annulled 
in  almost  all  cases,  by  the  contracting  parties,  whenever  they 
please,  while  a  will  is  an  instrument  over  which  no  living  per- 
son has  any  power. 

I  do  not  urge  these  passages  strenuously.  They  are  ca- 
pable of  another  sense.  But  it  seems  to  me,  in  looking  back 
upon  them  at  the  close  of  the  examination  which  I  have  just 
made,  that  they  are  more  significant,  if  they  are  viewed  in  the 
light  in  which  I  have  now  placed  them. 

Shall  we  give  up  then,  the  meaning  of  the  word  SioL&rjxri,  as 
designating  testament,  in  Heb.  9  :  16,  17?  Certainly  we 
may  and  ought  to  give  it  up,  in  case  the  context  does  not 
oblige  us  to  admit  it ;  for  the  greater  part,  not  to  say  the 
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whole  of  scriptural  usage  elsewbere  pleads  in  favor  of  a  dif- 
ferent sense.  Yet  it  is  not  a  safe  rule  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  a  particular  word  in  any  passage,  by  a  majority 
of  votes  (so  to  speak)  elsewhere  against  it,  or  rather  when 
t&at  majority  goes  for  a  meaning  somewhat  diverse*  For 
example,  the  word  i^ovtfla  is  employed  nearly  one  hundred 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  sense  of  powers  author- 
ityy  magistracy^  etc  ;  yet  in  1  Cor.  11  :  10,  the  Apostle  says, 
that  for  certain  reasons  '^a  woman  ought  to  have  lgou<riav 
upon  her  head."  Now  it  is  not  possible  to  give  this  word  the 
meaning  here,  which  it  has  every  where  else,  both  in  sacred 
and  profane  writings,  without  depriving  the  passage  of  all 
tolerable  sense,  and  making  it  altogether  unmeaning.  Of 
course  we  seek  for  another  meanmg  here,  and  one  not  au- 
tkorized  by  usage  elsewhere.  So  Paul  says  in  Phil.  1 :  21, 
"  For  me  to  live,  Xfitfroj,"  i.  e.  is  Christ,  Surely  the  sense 
of  this  latter  word  must  differ  here  from  its  meaning  in  any 
other  passaged  It  would  be  very  easy  to  produce  a  large  list 
of  words,  from  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  English  dictionaries, 
which  belong  to  the  same  category,  i.  e.  they  have  in  some 
one  passage,  a  meaning  altogether  sui-generis.  This  is  ne 
cessary,  however,  for  none  who  are  conversant  with  usages 
of  language. 

It  is  no  valid  argument  then,  nor  even  a  specious  one, 
against  rendering  ^/a^^jxyj  in  Heb.  9 :  16,  17,  by  testament, 
that  this  meaning  cannot  elsewhere  be  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, or  the  New.  Such  a  meaning  is  common  in  the 
classics  of  the  highest  standing.  Such  a  meaning  then  may 
properly  be  assigned  to  6ipt^^x>i,  in  case  the  context  indicates 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  so  doing.  In  my  apprehen- 
sion, it  is  both  proper  and  necessary. 

The  form  of  the  expression  in  Heb.  9:16,  does  not  seem 
to  admit  of  any  other  fair  grammatical  construction  of  SiaMpefh 
than  the  one  which  I  formerly  put  upon  it,  viz.,  that  of  tester 
ment.  The  verse  runs  thus  :  **  M  ^here  there  is  a  6i(Mpcr\^  the 
death  rov  SiaSsixivov  must  of  necessity  takeplace.^^  Mr.  B.  says 
(p.  66),  that  "6ia^e>gvo^  is  nowhere  else  used  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  makes  a  wilW  As  it  respects  the  Scriptures  this  is  to 
be  conceded,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  <5ia4^x>j  nowhere  in 
the  Old  Testament  means  will.  This  participle  is  indeed  to 
be  found  but  once  (Ps.  49  :  6),  except  in  the  passage  under 
consideration.  Yet  the  verb  &arf^>jjxf,  is  used  times  almost  with* 
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out  number,  in  connection  with  iiaMpcvi  its  conjugate  noun.  In 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  so  used  when  SuxAipci/i  means  compact^ 
covenant^  agreementy  etc. ;  and  in  fact  it  is  employed  in 
nearly  every  case  where  ^lo^^xi}  is  employed.  In  all  cases  it 
designates  the  action  of  making  a  covenant,  statute,  ordi- 
nance, etc.,  and  not  the  instrument  which  ratifies  it,  or  even  the . 
action  itself  of  ratifying  it.  So  in  Plato,  Demosthenes^ 
Aeschines,  Polybius,  Josephus,  and  others,  Siarl68(f6ou  is  the  or 
dinary  verb  for  designating  the  action  of  making  a  testament^ 
or  the  disposing  of  any  thing  by  will ;  see  Bleek,  Comm.  on 
Heb.9:16,  17. 

It  is  not  possible,  without  an  offence  against  Greek  idiom 
that  rou  6ia^5^^vou  should  be  made  to  mean  the  victim^  which 
by  its  death  and  blood  ratifies  a  covenant.  This  victim  is  not 
an  agent^  but  a  mere  passive  instrument  or  symboL  But 
^lo^sfAivou  is  essentially,  and  by  its  very  nature  as  a  participle  of 
Aor.  2  Middle  Voice,  a  word  of  active^  not  of  passive  mean- 
ing. The  8Ki6iyi.6vog  of  a  dio^^xTj  is  by  an  absolute  necessity  of 
usage  and  grammar,  an  agent  who  constitutes,  or  assists  as  a 
party  in  constituting  a  6taBi^xr\,  let  this  mean  either  testament  or 
covenant.     It  is  fairly  susceptible  of  no  other  interpretation. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible  with  propriety  to 
render  ^lad^xij  in  Heb.  9  :  16,  17,  by  covenant.  The  death  of 
a  covenanter,  or  of  a  contracting  party,  surely  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  validity  of  a  covenant  or  contract.  Nay,  so  far  is 
it  from  this,  that  very  many,  if  not  most  contracts  are  render- 
ed null  an^  void  by  the  death  of  either  contracting  party. 
Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  render  SkxAtixvi  covenant  here, 
unless  we  force  upon  rov  dia&eiuivov  a  meaning  of  which  it  is 
not  susceptible. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  Mr.  B.'s  explanation  of  M  roTg 
vsxfofe,  in  v.  17.  He  says  that  **it  is  not  limited  merely  to  hu- 
man beings,  i.  e.  to  dead  men,  but  may  be  extended  to  other 
things."  He  has  made  no  distinction,  however,  between  the 
use  of  vsx^og  as  a  riouny  and  vsx^oV  as  an  adjective ;  nor  allow- 
ed for  the  difference  between  a  tropical  and  a  literal  sense. 
All  the  examples  by  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  the 
meaning  may  be  extended  beyond  that  of  dead  men,  are  ad- 
jectives, and  not  nouns.  The  word  vsxfo^,  either  as  noun  or 
adjective,  is  employed  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  times, 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  always  in  the  sense  of  deceased 
or  dead  men^  where  it  is  a  noun.     It  is  used  some  thirty  times 
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in  the  Septuagint,  in  the  same  manner.  There  also  it  has, 
in  five  instances  besides  these,  the  meaning  of  corpse^  viz., 
in  Deut.  18 :  26  ;  Is.  36  :  19 ;  Jer.  7 :  31 ;  9  :  21  ;  19  : 

7  ;  and  this  is  the  most  ancient  and  frequent  meaning  of  it  in 
the  Greek  classics.  No  example  stands  on  record,  to  my 
knowledge,  where  6  vex^o^,  the  noun,  ever  designates  the  dead 
body  of  a  beast,  much  less  of  a  sacrifice.  One  may  say  of  a 
lion,  or  of  a  tree,  or  of  faith,  or  works,  or  any  other  thing, 
that  it  IS  deady  vffxjov,  using  the  word  as  an  adjective,  which 
simply  expresses  the  qualiti/  or  attribute  of  deadness  ;  al- 
though such  a  usage  is  very  rare.  One  may  use  the  word 
dead  in  a  tropical  sense  as  an  adjective,  to  designate  spiritual 
coldness  and  lifelessness.  But  vsxgog  as  a  noun,  is  confined 
(tropical  usage  only  excepted)  to  dead  men,  i.  e.dead  men  in 
opposition  to,  or  in  distinction  from,  living  ones  (which  is 
the  universal  New  Testament  usage),  or  else  the  dead  bodies 
merely  of  such  men,  i.  e.  their  corpses  (which  is  usual  in  the 
classics,  and  sometimes  in  the  Septaugint).  But  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  word  for  human  corpse,  is  itrCJiMi;  see  Rev. 
11:9. 

But  there  is  another  objection  against  interpreting  vsx^oTg 
in  the  manner  of  Mr.  B.,  which  is  still  stronger  than  that 
already  made  on  the  ground  of  usage.  It  is  this,  viz.,  that 
had  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  designed  here 
to  express  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  made  in  order  to  ratify  a 
covenant,  he  would  beyond  all  reasonable  question  have 
employed  the  word  Bixficus,  or  ^uroTs,  the  only  appropriate 
words  for  such  a  design.  ©uCwCrii^iov  is  the  name  of  the 
altar  on  which  sacrifices  are  laid;  flow  is  the  appropriate 
verb  to  designate  the  action  of  killing  them ;  and  Svtfla  is  the 
word  that  New  Testament  usage,  (and  the  Septuagint  also), 
every  where  exhibits,  in  order  to  designate  the  animal  slain 
for  a  sacrifice.  No  less  than  fourteen  times  does  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  exhibit  it.  I  need  not  cite  the  passages,  since 
every  good  Lexicon,  and  of  course  every  Greek  Concordance 
will  readily  supply  them.  This  is  a  usage  so  plain,  so  ap- 
propriate, so  frequent,  that  to  assume  the  use  of  vsx^oTs,  in 
the  case  before  us,  in  the  sense  of  flucia,  is  plainly  to  do 
violence  to  the  usus  loquendi,  unless  the  context  imperiously 
demands  it.  But  in  ray  own  apprehension,  the  context  fur- 
nishes decisive  reasons  against  it. 

Besides,  we  know  that  the  Jewish  law  forbade  the  oflfering 
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of  any  animals  in  sacrifice,  which  died  of  themselves.  They 
were  to  be  brought  alive^  and  to  be  slain  by  the  altar.  Why 
then  should  Paul  here  choose  a  word  which  is  doubtful,  to 
say  the  least,  (i.  e.  vsx^or^,  which  means  something  already 
dead,  and  which  therefore  might  mislead  his  readers),  when 
he  might  avoid  all  occasion  of  this  kind  by  choosing  &v(fia. 
It  is  quite  incredible  that  he  should  have  done  so.  It  was  a 
spontaneous  matter  here,  as  every  where  else,  when  a  victim 
is  presented  as  an  offering  of  any  sort,  to  call  it  &v(fia. 

A  word,  in  this  place,  on  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  B. 
finds  in  my  rendering  hnti  vsx^oTg  by  after  men  are  dead^  p.  70. 
He  says  that  hid  means  upon  or  overy  and  not  after. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  good  authority  for  such  a 
translation  as  I  nave  given.  What  else  can  M  mean  in 
Acts  11:  9;  John  4:  27.  Xen.  Hist.  ^Graec  iv.  4,9. 
Demosth.  927.  3.  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  1.  11,  *12,  unless  it  be 
after  ?  ^  Still  I  have  no  anxiety  to  vindicate  this  shade  of 
meaning.  It  is  very  easy  to  justify  my  rendering  for  sub- 
stance, in  case  I  give  up  this  form  of  expression.  An  un- 
questionable use  of  M  is  to  designate  the  condition  or 
circumstances  under  which  any  thing  takes  place  or  is  done  ; 
see  Passow's  Lex.,  but  specially  those  two  masters  of  Greek 
idiom,  Kiihner,  Gramm.  §  612.  3.  b.  Winer,  N.  Test. 
Gramm.  §  52  c.  a.  The  very  phrase  in  question  siti  vsxgoTg^ 
Winer  paraphrases  by  **  erst  wenn  ein  Todesfall  eingelret- 
en  ist,"  i.  e.  only  when  death  has  taken  place.  Does  this 
differ  in  sense  from  the  phraseology  I  have  employed  ?  If 
the  reader  will  consult  Passow,  Kiihner,  Winer,  or  Dr.  Rob- 
inson's Lexicon,  he  will  fiod  abundant  confirmation  of  the 
meaning  here  assigned  to  sitL  ^ 

With  that  shade  of  meaning  thus  attached  to  siei,  which 
has  now  been  developed,  I  might  correctly  translate  sitl 
vsxgoig,  on  condition  that  men  are  dead.  The  plural  number 
is  here  used  instead  of  the  singular,  merely  because  the  wri- 
ter wishes  to  state  the  usage  adverted  to  as  general^  and  not 
as  limited  to  any  particular  individual.  The  plural,  there- 
fore, is  more  to  his  purpose.         ♦ 

As  to  supplying  the  word  men,  in  this  case  where  vsxgoTg 
has  no  expressed  antecedent,  it  is  a  matter  of  course,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  passage  refers  to  human  beings,  and  not 
to  animals.     Nothing  therefore  is  gained  in  favor  of  the  ren- 
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dering  proposed  by  Mr.  B.,  by  our  giving  up  the  word  tifter. 
We  must  still  translate  s^i  on  condition  thaty  in  case  that, 
which  certainly  accords  with  a  well  known  and  established 
meaning  of  this  particle. 

Yet  this  is  not  all  with  which  the  exegesis  of  Mr.  B.  has  to 
contend.  Paul  says,  that  the  5»ad^xij  "  is  of  no  avail  so  long 
as  the  dio^ijxffvo^  is  living/'  v.  17.  A  contract,  covenant,  or 
compact  of  any  kind  that  is  common  among  men,  cannot  be 
described  by  this  ;  for,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  most 
compacts  are  rendered  null  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties, 
and  none  of  them  depend  on  this  for  confirmation.  No  sacri- 
fices were  needed  to  confirm  them ;  although  they  were 
soffietimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  the  obligation  more 
solemn  and  impressive.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  that 
covenants  in  common  use  can  be  meant  here  ;  for  the  de- 
scription does  not  fil.them  at  all.  And  yet  it  is  to  something 
in  common  use,  something  well  known,  acknowledsed,  and 

Jeneral,  to  which  the  writer  most  evidently  appeals.  His 
csign  is,  to  sanction  a  particular  case  by  a  generally  ac- 
knowledged and  known  usage.  "  Death,  as  all  acknowledge, 
the  death  of  a  ^lo^ijxsvo;  must  take  place,  ere  the  dio^^v) 
in  question  can  be  valid."  We  have  seen,  that  SioAiiuvos 
of  necessity  means  the  agent,  or  one  of  the  agents^  who 
makes  the  ^la^^xij.  Now  the  victim  that  is  sacrificed  to 
sanction  what  has  already  been  done,  is  not  the  agent  in 
making  the  6ia&ijx7i.  Nor  is  the  action  of  sanctioning  here 
indicated.  M^wors  lif'xyet  is  the  Apostle's  expression,  i.  e. 
it  has  no  strength,  no  force,  is  of  no  avail.  *  Such  a  principle 
was  never  acknowledged  amon^  the  Hebrews.  All  that  a 
sacrifice  could  do  in  a  case  of  compact,  would  be  only  equiva- 
lent to  what  an  oath  does  now  in  the  saote  case.  It  is  not 
essential ;  it  only  makes  the  obligation  more  impressive. 

But  Mr.  B.  himself  acknowledges,  that  any  of  the  usual 
covenants  among  and  between  men  cannot  be  meant  by  the 
apostle.  He  refers  the  whole  matter,  therefore,  to  covenants 
between  God  and.  man.  Here,  he  avers,  "it  was  a  settled 
principle,  that  in  a  n*^^a  «•  iiod^xij  between  God  and  man, 

there  must  be  the  death  of  the  sacrificial  victim.  It  was  an 
indisputable  principle,"  p.  66,  costip.  64. 

Here  then  we  must  join  issue  again,  upon  amatter  of  fact. 

The  ten  commandments  given  at  Mount  Sinai  are  often 
explicitly  called  a  n^^"]^  i.  e.  a  Sut^xn,  and  were  the  most 
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solemn  of  all  transactions  of  this  nature.  There  was  no 
sacrifice  on  that  occasion ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  laws 
were  more  fully  completed,  the  confirmation  by  sacrifice  took 
place  as  related  in  Ex.  xxiv,  and  Heb.  9 :  IBseq.  Nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate. 

Yet  this  rite  was  not  always  repeated,  when  the  people 
made  a  coyenant  with  God.  In  Deut.  29 :  10  seq.,  a 
solemn  and  express  covenant  of  the  whole  Hebrew  nation 
with  God  is  described  ;  yet  not  a  word  is  said  respecting  any 
sacrifice.  In  Joshua  xxiv.  is  an  account  of  a  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  his  people,  through  the  intervention  of  Joshua, 
yet  there  is  not  a  word  respecting  any  sacrifice.  In  2  K.  xi. 
we  have  an  account  of  another  covenant  between  the  same 
parties,  mediated  by  Jehoiada,  and  yet  there  is  no  intimation 
of  any  sacrifice.  In  2  K.  xxiii.  is  an  account  of  King  Josiah, 
with  the  priests,  prophets,  and  people,  all  entering  into  a 
most  solemn  covenant  with  God,  and  yet  there  is  no  sacri<* 
fice  of  confirmation  ;  see  also  the  same  in  2  Chron.  34  :  31, 
32.  In  2  Chroit.  15 :  12  seq«,  it  is  related  of  King  Asa  and 
all  his  people,  that  they  made  a  covenant  with  God,  after  the 
usual  ceremonial  sacrifices  had  been  ofiered,  and  then  that 
"  they  stoare  to  the  Lord  "  to  keep  the  covenant,  instead  of 
confirming  it  by  sacdfices.  In  2  Chron.  xxix.  is  an  account 
of  Hezekiah  and  his  people  entering  into  a  covenant  (v.  10.) 
with  the  Lord ;  and  although  sacrifices  followed,  they  were 
the  usual  offerings  of  the  temple,  and  not  sacrifices  of  con- 
firmation. In  Ezra  x.  is  the  history  of  another  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  the  people,  but  not  ^  word  respecting  sacri- 
fices. 

How  stands  this  matter  then  in  the  Bible  ?  Simply  thus : 
We  have  the  history  of  a  sacrifice  when  God  covenanted 
with  Abraham,  and  also  with  Israel  at  Sinai,  two  cases  ;  and 
we  have,  as  exhibited  above,  seven  cases  of  covenant  with 
God,  where  there  is  not  one  word  respecting  a  sacrifice  of 
confirmation,  and  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any.  It  is  difficult,  with  such  facts  before  us,  to  see 
how  Mr.  B.  could  be  so  misled,  as  to  state  that  in  covenants 
between  God  and  man,  "  there  must  be  the  death  of  a  sacri- 
ficial victim,"  and  moreover,  that  *'  this  is  an  indisputable 
principle,"  p.  66. 

Let  us  sum  qp  the  whole  matter.  Aiad^xii,  which  gener- 
ically  designates  arrangement^  may  also,  and  almost  as  a 
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matter  of  course,  designate  any  particular  kind  of  arrange- 
ment, viz.,  will  or  testament^  covenant^  treaty,  compact, 
agreement,  etc.  In  all  these  senses  it  is  actually  employed 
in  the  classics ;  in  most  (if  not  all)  of  them  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  may  also  mean  statute,  prescription,  ordinance,  and  either 
of  these  as  comprising  a  promise  or  a  threatening.  These 
meanings  are  common  to  the  Septuagint  and  to  the  New 
Testament.  Yet  in  none  of  these,  will  or  testament  except- 
ed, is  the  death  of  a  SiMiusvog  necessary  to  make  valid  the 
Siofj6rixri ;  in  most  of  these  arrangements,  death  would 
render  the  StaMixr\  null  and  void.  In  none  of  them,  even 
including  testament,  is  a  sacrifice  for  confirmation  necessary, 
as  we  have  abundantly  shown  from  the  Scriptures.  Such  a 
sacrifice  is  merely  occasional,  and  only  adds  peculiar  solemni- 
ty to  the  occasion  of  making  it.  There  remains  therefore, 
no  way  whatever  in  which  we  can,  as  philologists,  justify  the 
rendering  of  6ia&i^K7)  here  by  covenant.  It  is  not  true,  that 
a  sacrifice  for  confirmation  of  a  covenant,  either  with  God  or 
with  man,  was  necessary.  In  both  cases  it  was  only  occa- 
sionally (and  that  very  rarely)  resorted  to,  as  sacrea  history 
shows  us  ;  but  it  was  resorted  to,  as  has  just  been  remarked, 
merely  for  the  purpose  which  among  us  is  now  subserved  by 
an  oath.  By  the  word  testament,  then,  we  must  render 
^lo^^xr)  inHeb.  19:  16,  17, 

I  must  even  venture  to  do  this,  in  the  face  of  MacKnight, 
Doddridge,  Bloomfield,  Michaelis,  Steudel,  and  Dr.  J.  P. 
Wilson,  who  have  inclined  to  the  opinion  espoused  by  my 
much  respected  friend  and  brother,  and  to  whom  he  appeals. 
He  might  have  added  Tholuck,  in  his  recent  Commentary  on 
Hebrews ;  who,  however,  speaks  very  cautiously,  and  takes 
the  attitude  of  asking  why  the  thing  may  not  be  as  he  sup- 
poses it  to  be,  rather  than  that  of  seriously  laboring  to  show 
that  it  is  so.  He  felt  the  pressure  of  philology  in  opposition 
to  his  views ;  but  he  felt  also,  that  the  logic  of  the  apostle 
would  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  translating  ^lad^xi^  as  our  En- 
glish version  has  done,  and  of  two  difficulties  he  chooses  that 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  least.  And  this  appears  to  be 
the  main  difficulty  with  Mr.  B. 

Whether  Tholuck  is  right,  in  respect  to  Paul's  logic,  re- 
mains to  be  examined.  But  as  to  the  other  authorities  in 
Greek,  adduced  by  Mr.  B.,  I  must  frankly  confess,  that  the 
opinion  of  no  one  of  those  whom  he  names  would  settle  a 
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question  of  Greek  usage  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  me. 
Kespectable  men  tbey  are,  and  part  of  them  quite  learned  in 
some  matters  ;  but  Greek  was  not  the  element  of  their  great- 
ness. Some  of  them  should  not  even  be  named,  where  a 
question  of  nicety  in  Greek  idiom  is  concerned. 

The  main  objection,  then,  among  all  who  have  embraced 
the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  B.,  (and  these  are  few  indeed,  none 
ancient,  that  I  know  of,  and  only  here  and  there  a  solitary 
person  among  the  modems),  is,  that  the  apostle's  logic  is  held 
up  as  weak  and  inconclusive,  by  the  rendering  of  SioMpcri 
as  meaning  testament.  Mr.  B.  has  drawn  out  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  necessary  syllogism,  in  such  a  case,  on  p. 
6]  seq.  The  substance  of  his  syllogism  thus  drawn  out,  is  as 
follows  :  "  The  death  of  a  testator  is  universally  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  valid  his  testament ; 
therefore  the  death  of  a  sacrificial  victim  was  necessary  in 
order  to  make  good  a  covenanU^^  This  mode  of  reasoning,  he 
suggests,  "  would  be  less  forcible  than  what  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  attribute  to  the  apostle,"  '^  nor  would  it  be  admitted  as 
sound  in  any  court  of  law." 

So  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  well  as  my  friend.  But  whether 
he  has  fairly  understood  and  stated  Paul's  logic^  (if  indeed  it 
be  logic  and  not  mere  illustration),  is  another  question,  and 
one  on  which  something  must  be  said,  in  order  to  defend  still 
further  that  rendering  of  ^lo^^i}  which  I  have  advocated*  I 
remark,  then. 

First,  that  Christ  is  the  mediator  of  anew  dio^xv},  v.  15; 
and  being  such,  his  death,  (i.  e.  the  death  of  him  who  pro- 
poses or  is  the  author  of  the  new  diod^xii,  and  not  of  a  sym- 
bolic  victim),  took  place,  in  order  that  offences  under  the  first 
dfo^^xr)  might  be  forgiven,  and  that  those  who  are  called 
of  God  might  receive  their  everlasting  inheritance,  v.  16. 

Here  are  two  things  entirely  different  from  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  old  covenant.  (1)  Here  is  the  death  of  the 
author  himself  of  the  new  ^%cfMpc%  (2)  The  death  in  this 
case  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  death  that  is  truly  expiatory 
for  the  sins  of  men.  It  was  even  necessary  for  the  pardon  of 
offences  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  notwithstanding  all 
their  ritual  sacrifices.  The  victims  sacrificed  as  a  mere 
token  of  confirming  a  covenant,  were  in  no  sense  expiatory, 
and  could  be  nothing  more  than  mere  symbols  of  solemn  rati- 
fication.    But  here  is  a  ratification  by  the  death  of  the  author 
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himself  of  the  new  StaAipen^  Here  is  a  double  purpose  an- 
swered. His  death  renders  valid  his  testament ;  and  his  death 
makes  expiation  for  the  sins  of  all  men  who  arexfixX^jfcivoi,  v ,15. 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  natural,  in  this  case,  than  for 
the  Apostle  to  call  the  new  610^17x9]  thus  made  and  sanctioned, 
a  testament  ox  will.  The  old  covenant  was  ratified  by  the 
blood  of  a  slain  animal ;  the  new  by  the  blood  of  its  author. 
Here  is  one  of  the  very  things  which  was  the  occasion  why 
die  latter  was  called  new.  And  here  too  is  the  whole  secret 
of  its  being  called  a  testament^  rather  than  a  covenant.  The 
instrument^  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  in  itself  just  the  same, 
whether  you  name  it  a  covenant  or  a  testament.  It  is  only 
the  manner  of  establishing  or  confirming  it,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  appellation  or  idea  of  a  testament. 

Mr.  B.  has  gravely  undertaken  to  show,  that  the  Lord  J  e- 
sus  made  no  proper  will  or  testament ;  which  he  explains  by 
saying,  that ''  he  made  no  disposition  of  property  after  his 
death ;  he  left  no  legacies ;  he  did  not  even  direct 
where  his  body  should  be  entombed,''  p.  59.  True — ^all  true 
to  the  letter !  But  then,  what  sort  of  inheritance  did  he 
leave  ?  What  kind  of  possessions  had  he  for  distribution  ? 
It  will  not  be  questionea  that  his  possessions  were  spiritual ; 
that  his  heirs  are  spiritual ;  that  nis  tkCstament,  if  indeed  he 
has  made  one,  is  therefore  entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
And  has  he  not  left  such  a  legacy  to  his  followers  ?  If  not, 
why  are  they  so  often  called  his  heirs ;  so  often  said  to  take 
an  inheritance  1  Is  not  the  blessed  Gospel  itself — the  New 
Testament  sealed,  i.  e.  ratified,  by  his  blood — a  testament  ? 
A  testament  too,  making  a  distribution  of  more,  and  more  im- 
portant blessings,  than  all  the  other  testaments  ever  made, 
nave  distributed. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  nude  literal  sense  of  the  word  can  be 
applied,  in  its  common  acceptation  as  used  to  denote  a  post 
mortem  distribution  of  worldly  goods.  The  very  nature  of  the 
case  forbids  such  asupposition.  But  this  we  may  say,  viz.,  that 
the  word  testament  is  quite  as  appropriately  applied  here,  as 
the  word  covenant  is  to  the  ten  commandments  and  to  the 
sututes  of  Moses.  After  all  that  has  been  said  about  n^^.si 
and  Ao^xi),  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  usage  has  made  the 
basis  of  these  words  when  actually  employed,  to  be  the  idea  of 
covenant  J  compact,  or  agreement.    There  is  an  implied  obli- 
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gation  of  assent  and  obedience  on  Ae  part  of  those  to  whom 
God  addresses  commands  and  ordinances,  as  the  condition 
and  counterpart  of  promised  blessings  on  his  part.  So  that, 
whether  we  regard  ^lecdfixt)  as  applicable  to  the  old  dispensation 
or  to  the  new,  it  literally  describes  neither,  and  yet  it  sub- 
stantially and  significantly  describes  both.  It  describes  the 
first,  in  the  way  of  designating  a  conditional  agreement  or  ar- 
rangementy  made  without  the  death  of  either  party,  and  there- 
fore not  appropriately  named  a  testamenty  but  called  Sta6^ptfi  in 
another  sense  of  the  word.  It  describes  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation in  the  way  of  designating  it  as  a  tesiamentj  i.  e.  StaMpiin  is 
used  here  in  this  sense,  because  the  author  of  this  StoAipc^  laid 
down  his  own  life  to  confirm  it,  and  because  its  efiScacy  was 
not  established,  or  the  SmAvpcji  was  not  really  valid  and  opera- 
tire,  until  the  death  of  the  itoAiiuBvog.  Who  can  refuse  to  see 
that  Paul,  by  giving  such  a  sense  to  the  word  SkxMix^  in  Heb. 
9  :  16,  17,  nas  made  it  far  more  significant  and  appropriate, 
than  if  he  had  spoken  of  a  dio^xr)  in  the  sense  of  covenant  ? 
His  aim,  evidently  was  to  throw  into  high  relief  the  death  of 
Jesus  ;  and  by  speaking  of  dtaMpcri  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  spoken,  he  has  fully  executed  his  purpose. 

Still  further  to  confirm  these  views,  let  it  be  noted,  that 
down  to  the  moment  when  Jesus  exclaimed  on  the  cross  :  It 
isjinishedy  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  in  full  force  and  en- 
tirely unrepealed.  From  that  moment  it  was  abrogated,  so 
far  as  it  was  purely  Mosaic,  or  rather  so  far  as  it  was  ritual 
and  symbolic.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  estab- 
lishes this  beyond  a  doubt.  *'  When  that  which  is  perfect 
is  come,  then  that  which  was  in  part  is  done  away.''  ''  In 
that  he  saith,  A  New  Covenant,  he  hath  made  the  first 
old."  Down  to  his  dying  day,  the  Saviour  obeyed  the  Le- 
vitical  law,  and  enjoined  it  upon  all  his  disciples,  down  to  the 
same  period.  But  his  death  brought  every  thing  in  the  spir- 
itual world  into  a  new  relation  or  state.  The  Holy  Spirit 
could  not  be  poured  out  in  extraordinary  effusions,  until  Jesus 
had  suffered ;  see  John  7 :  39  ;  16 :  7  ;  Acts  1 :  16,  seq. 
The  gospel  could  not  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  until  after 
the  death  and  ascension  of  Jesus.  During  bis  life,  therefore, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  nigh,  rather  than  as 
having  come,  and  if  the  latter  phraseology  is  ever  applied,  it 
is  only  in  the  way  of  anticipation.     All  this,  and  much  more 
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of  a  similar  nature,^  which  might  readily  be  adduced,  serves 
to  show  how  easily  the  apostle  may  be  vindicated  for  calling 
the  new  dispensation  a  testament,  rather  than  a  covenant. 
The  death  of  Jesus,  and  that  only,  put  the  seal  on  all  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  new  dispensation ;  and  all  that  is  peculiar, 
and  therefore  new,  (as  the  Apostle  names  it),  comes  to  the 
heirs  of  salvation  in  the  way  of  a  testament. 

The  propriety,  then,  of  calling  the  gospel  dispensation  a 
testament,  under  circumstances  like  these,  no  considerate 

Eerson,  we  may  well  suppose,  will  call  in  question,  when  he 
as  once  examined  the  whole  ground.  There  is  even  less^of 
the  tropical  in  the  name  dioAiixr^  thus  given,  than  there  is  in  the 
same  word  when  it  is  applied  to  the  ten  commandments,  and 
to  the  laws  and  ordinances  in  general  of  Moses. 

But  conceding  all  this,  it  will  still  be  said,  that  the  difficul* 
ty  in  respect  to  the  logic  yet  remains.  How  can  the  Apos- 
tle draw  the  conclusion,  that  because  a  testament  is  confirm- 
ed only  by  the  death  of  the  testator,  therefore  the  ancient 
covenant  must  be  confirmed  by  the  death  of  a  victim,  slain  in 
sacrifice  ?  Mr.  B.  thinks  Paul  was  a  somewhat  more  expert 
logician  than  this  would  show  him  to  be. 

So  too,  I  must  also  believe.  But  then  I  am  far  from  re- 
garding this  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  Apostle's  logic.  Let 
us  see  whether  the  case,  on  more  thorough  examination,  does 
notpresent  a  different  aspect. 

The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  argued  at 
length  to  show,  that  all  the  ritual  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation were  utterly  insufficient  in  themselves  to  procure 
the  pardon  of  sin  with  God.  *'  It  is  impossible,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin," 
Heb.  10 :  4.  He  says  also,  that  "  the  law  was  only  a  tfxia, 
sketch  or  shadow,  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  sixuv, 
the  filled-^ut  or  complete  picture,  of  those  things,"  Heb.  10 : 
I.  An  important  politico-ecclesiastical  purpose  was  doubt- 
less accomplished,  by  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law  ; 
but  the  conscience  or  the  worshipper  was  not  at  all  freed  from 
the  pressure  of  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  any  offering  of 
such  a  nature.  The  Lamb  of  God  was  the  only  victim  which 
could  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Hence  we  are  taught,  by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to 
regard  all  the  ancient  ritual  sacrifices  as  types,  shadows  or 
symbols,  of  the  great  and  really  expiatory  sacrifice  that  was 
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yet  to  be  offered.  The  pascbal  lamb»  for  example,  was  a 
type  of  Christ,  "  our  passorer,  who  was  sacrificed  for  us,"  1 
Cor.  5  :  7.  All  the  sacrifices,  which  had  respect  to  sin,  under 
the  ancient  dispensation,  were,  and  could  be,  nothing  more,  in 
their  highest  design,  than  symbols  or  types  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Jesus,  which  made  an  end  of  sin  and  brought  in 
everlasting  redemption. 

The  apostle  urges  this  point  in  the  context,  which  pre- 
cedes the  verses  that  I  am  laboring  to  explain.  **  Without 
the  sheddinff  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin."  But  that 
blood  must  be,  not  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  goats,  but  of  him 
**  who  ^10^  «V8ufi.aro^  &ym  offered  himself  a  spotless  victim  to 
God,"  Heb.  9 :  14.  Mark  now  the  difference  between  the 
two  cases.  The  symbol  or  type  consists  of  the  blood  ofbuU 
locks  and  goats,  i.  e.  of  some  animal  merely  ;  while  the  anti- 
type, the  really  expiatory  sacrifice,  is  a  rational  being,  one 
who  makes  an  offering  ^lot  irvst/ixarog  a^uviou.  Under  the  an- 
cient law,  human  beings  could  not  be  sacrificed.  This  was 
so  arranged  for  the  best  of  reasons.  A  horror  of  shedding 
human  blood  was  increased  by  such  an  ordinance ;  but,  what 
was  still  more,  the  blood  of  any  common  man,  or  of  any  mere 
man,  would  have  been  altogether  insufficient  to  atone  for  sin. 
It  must  be  a  man  in  some  way  exalted  to  such  a  dignity,  that 
his  death  would  be  an  equivalent  or  satisfaction  for  the  sins 
of  those  who  should  receive  pardon.  On  the  person  of  Jesus 
this  dignity  was  conferred.  In  him  were  united  all  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  constitute  a  victim  that  might  take  away 
the  sins  of  a  world. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  the  apostle  places  the  subject  of 
atoning  sacrifice,  in  the  context  that  precedes  the  passage  be- 
fore us.  But  with  chap.  9:15,  however,  begins  a  theme 
which  is  partly  new.  Having  already  shown,  that  all  the  sin- 
offerings  of  tne  ancient  dispensation  were  merely  types  and 
shadows  of  the  really  efficient  and  expiatory  sacrifice,  and 
that  they  were  instituted  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  so,  he 
now  proceeds  to  a  new  point  of  comparison  between  the  old 
dispensation  and  the  new.  In  this  comparison  the  new  dis- 
pensation is  presented  as  the  substance  or  essence,  and  the 
old  as  the  shadow  or  type.  One  very  simple  question  here 
arises :  Must  the  type  conform  to  the  reality,  or  the  reality 
to  the  type  ? 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  for  an  answer  to  this  question.  Christ 
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did  not  offer  up  himself  as  a  victim,  because  offerings  for  sin 
had  been  instituted  under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  No,  they 
were  instituted  because  he  was  to  become  an  offering  for  sin ; 
they  typified  him ;  he  did  not  appear  and  suffer  because  of 
them.  In  other  words,  the  shadow  exists  because  the  stA^ 
stance  does,  not  the  substance  because  of  the  shadow. 

What  I  now  would  ask  for  is,  that  we  may  carry  forward 
this  very  simple  and  obvious  consideiation,  and  apply  it  to 
the  neu;  comp^ison  betwen  the  old  and  new  dispensation, 
which  the  apostle  introduces  in  Heb.  9:  15-18. 

Christ  by  his  death  confirmed  and  rendered  valid  the  new 
dio^^xf).  This  commenced,  in  its  full  reality,  only  from  the 
time  when  the  death  of  Christ  took  place.  It  was  ratified 
by  no  symbolic  ritual  sacrifice,  but  by  the  death  of  the  Au- 
thor himself  of  the  dispensation.  And  inasmuch  as  this  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  new  dispensation  was  confirmed  or 
made  valid,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  or  descriptive 
than  to  name  it  or  speak  of  it  as  a  testament. 

In  this  respect  the  ancient  dispensation  could  present  only 
a  symbol  or  type,  not  an  identical  similitude.  The  mediator 
of  the  old  dispensation,  Moses,  did  not  die  to  confirm  it ;  nor 
was  he,  except  in  a  very  subordinate  sense,  the  author  of  this 
dispensation.  It  was  sanctioned  only  by  the  blood  of  slain 
beasts.  Of  course  Paul  could  not  name  the  ancient  dispen- 
sation a  testament,  with  any  propriety.  It  was  valid  without 
the  death  of  either  of  the  parties  making  the  diod^xi]  or  covenant. 
But  when  the  new  dia^^xt}  was  made,  it  received  a  sanction 
as  much  higher  than  that  of  the  old,  as  the  nature  of  the  new 
dioArpcri  was  more  excellent  than  that  of  the  old.  The  blood 
of  its  Author  and  Mediator  sanctioned  and  confirmed  it. 

The  blood  of  Christ  then  answered  a  double  purpose,  as 
represented  by  the  apostle.  First,  it  "  cleansed  from  all 
iniquity ;"  secondly,  it  ratified  the  new  and  everlasting  ^lo^^xij. 
Different  courses  of  sacrifice  were  required,  under  the  ancient 
dispensation,  in  order  to  symbolize  both  these  purposes  or 
ends.  There  were  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  there  was  a 
ratifying  sacrifice.  The  latter  was  the  symbol  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  so  far  as  this  was  concerned  with  the  ratification 
of  the  new  testament.  A  human  victim  could  not  be  slain 
for  this  purpose.  This  could  not  be  done  even  where  expi- 
atory sacrifices  were  required,  much  less  where  merely  rati- 
fication  was  concerned.    Consequently  the  blood  of  bul- 
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locks  and  goats',  as  described  in  Heb.  9 :  19,  seq.,  was  ein« 
ployed  as  the  symbol  of  Christ's  blood,  so  far  aa  this  was 
shed  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  new  6ia^^i).  The  sanae 
course  was  taken,  as  to  the  symbols  of  the  great  and  really 
expiatory  sacrifice.  Those  symbols  were  not  human  beings, 
but  goats  and  bullocks. 

We  come  now  to  a  fair  position,  in  which  we  may  exam- 
ine the  apostle's  logic.  And  what  is  the  syllo&ism  which  he 
makes  out,  in  the  sentence  that  follows,  o^avT  v.  18.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  whole,  if  we  look  at  the  reference  implied  in 
U&t.  Plainly  this  is  not  merely  to  the  general  usage  or  gen- 
eral principle,  as  stated  in  verses  16,  17,  but  to  theti;Ao2e 
j>ara|g'r(zpA  including  verses  15-17.  In  fact,  there  is  here, 
but  one  main  proposition.  Vs.  16,17,  as  the  yo^i  in  each  shows, 
are  but  mere  causal  statements,  showing  the  grounds  on 
which  the  preceding  affirmation  rests.  And  what  then  is  the 
sum  of  this  whole  matter  ?  Simply  this,  viz.,  that  because 
the  death  of  Christ  was  to  confirm  a  new  testament,  the 
ancient  type  of  this  was  so  arranged  as  to  prefigure  it.  Be- 
cause Christ  was  to  die  and  confirm  the  New  Testament,  by 
his  own  blood,  therefore  blood  was  shed  in  the  way  of  con- 
firming the  old  covenant,  in  order  to  symbolize  the  shedding 
of  blood  for  the  confirmation  of  the  new  one.  But  human 
blood  could  not  be  shed  under  the  ancient  dispensation,  in 
this  case  ;  for  this  could  no  more  be  done,  in  the  case  of  sac- 
rifice for  ratification^  than  it  could  in  the  case  of  sacrifice  for 
eocpiation. 

Where  now  is  the  lameness  or  the  deficiency  of  the  logic 
or  ratiocination  ?  We  do  not  call  it  bad  logic,  when  the 
apostle  argues,  that  because  the  offering  of  the  Lamb  of 
God  was  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  therefore  offer- 
ings of  beasts  to  tvpify  this,  were  appointed  under  the  ancient 
dispensation.  Wliy  is  it  bad  reasoning,  then,  or  "reasoning 
that  would  not  be  regarded  in  a  court  of  law,"  when  the  apos- 
tle argues  thus  :  "  Because  Christ's  blood  was  to  render 
valid  the  new  dispensation,  (on  which  ground  we  may  with 
propriety  name  it  his  Testament^)  therefore  the  blood  of  goats 
and  bullocks  was  used  to  ratify  the  old  dispensation,  in  order 
that  it  might  symbolize  that  blood  which  ratified  the  new  one? 
This  is  the  very  drift  and  essence  of  the  apostle's  represent- 
ation and  of  his  logic.  The  different  names  of  the  two  dis- 
pensations are  mere  accidents,  not  changing  in  the  least  the 
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nature  of  the  things  with  which  they  are  coBcerned.  But  it 
80  happened  that  in  Greeks  in  which  the  apostle  was  writing, 
6mAippn  with  equal  propriety  designated  both  covenant  and 
wilL  He  applies  it  to  either  dispensation  in  that  sense  which 
the  nature  of  the  dispensation  respectively  adnuts^  or  rather 
demands.  And  this  is  all  the  mystery  there  is  about  the 
matter ;  a  mystery  which  does  not  seem  to  demand  a  second 
Daniel  in  order  to  solve  it. 

The  point  of  reasoning  is»ot  that  '^because  a  tc;i2Z  is  valid 
only  by  the  death  of  a  testator,  therefore  a  covenant  must  be 
confirmed  by  blood."  This  does  not  hit  the  mark  of  Paul's 
logic  at  all.  His  point  is  simply  this ;  '^  Because  the  new 
dispensation,  (properly  named  testament  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  author  which  sanctioned  it),  was  ratified  by 
blood,  therefore  (odsv,  whence  or  therefore)  the  old  dispen- 
sation, (which  could  only  be  called  covenant),  which  was 
designed  throughout  in  its  ritual  to  be  symbolic^  required 
blood  in  order  to  its  ratification." 

If  this  syllogism  is  lame,  I  have  not  eyes  to  see  it.  It 
seeQQs  to  me  to  walk  quite  as  erect  and  alert  as  the  other,  viz., 
that  because  Christ's  death  was  necessary  to  atone  for  sin, 
therefore  symbols  of  it,  i.  e.  expiatory  sacrifices  of  beasts, 
were  ordained  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  dispensation. 

I  know  well  that  Paul,  or  whoever  may  be  the  author  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has  often  been  charged  here  with 
poor  logic.  Even  Bleek,  in  his  recent  Commentary  on  this 
epistle,  does  not  exempt  the  author  from  the  charge  ;  and 
Riickert  exults  in  such  charges  against  Paul,  as  well  as 
Fritsche  and  Meyer.  But  it  needs  sharper  optics  than  I  have, 
to  see  either  imperfect  or  childish  ratiocination  here.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  the  apostle's  main  point  has  often  been 
mistaken  ;  and  then  he  has  been  charged  with  all  the  conse- 
quences of  oversight,  or  want  of  sight,  in  his  interpreters.  I 
must  solicit  permission,  however,  to  be  indulged  in  entering 
my  gravest  protest,  against  injustice  of  such  a  nature.  The 
fault  is  not  in  Paul,  although  some  of  his  epistles  have  in 
them  things,  which  Peter  himself  seems  to  intimate  were 
hard  to  be  understood.  Paul  goes  deep  indeed  into  sacred 
mysteries  ;  for  how  could  he,  who  had  been  caught  up  into 
the  third  heaven  and  taught  there,  avoid  so  doing  ?  Yet  I  do 
not  think,  that  Peter  would  have  reckoned  the  passage  that  I 
have  now  re-examined,  among  the  j!>assages  which  he  seems 
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to  regard  as  difficult.  I  say  seems  to  regard^  for  it  may  weH 
be  doubted,  whether  Peter  bears  testimony  respecting  what 
Paul  writes,  or  in  regaid  to  the  subjects  which  he  canvasser 
see  ^sgi  courcjv,  iv  titg  (not  (hv  aTsf)  in  2  Pet.  3:16. 

At  all  events,  it  is  time,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  discussion 
were  at  an  end  respecting  Heb.  9  :  16-18.  The  case  is, 
on  the  whole,  so  plain  that  when  the  words  as  well  as  the 
object  in  view,  are  soberly  weighed,  I  cannot  well  see  how 
any  philologist  can  bring  himself  to  doubt.  When  I  first 
puolished  my  Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  -S 
received  several  letters  from  highly  respected  friends,  calling 
in  question  my  interpretations,  and  defending,  in  a  variety.- 
of  ways,  that  now  advocated  by  Mr.  Barnes.  I  have 
adverted  to  these  in  my  second  edition.  Mr.  B.  has  now 
called  up  the  subject  anew,  and  I  have  to  thank  him  for  being* 
the  occasion  of  my  now  becoming  more  satisfied  than  ever, 
that  the  ground  which  I  then  took  was  firm  and  tenable.  I 
would  hope  that  his  own  mind  may  now  be  satisfied,  and- 
also  the  minds  of  others,  who  have  hitherto  been  hesitatixi| 
about  the  exegesis  which  I  had  given.  If  not,  the  way  is 
entirely  open  for  him  or  them,  to  show  either  the  erroneous 
philology  or  the  bad  logic,  that  I  have  employed,  if  indeed -J 
am  fairly  exposed  to  either  allegation.  The  simple  lovet  tf 
truth  will  never  hesitate  in  desiring  his  own  errors  to  be  ex- 
posed ;  and  readily  will  he  receive  the  truth,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come.  It  could  scarcely  come  to  me,  if  I  api 
in  an  error  in  regard  to  the  subject  discussed,  from  a#i«re 
acceptable  quarter,  than  from  the  highly  respected  friend  and 
brother,  who  has  given  occasion  to  this  renewed  invostigib- 
tion. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

The  Religious  Sentiments  op  Thomas  Carlyle. 

,  'By  lt«T.  Merrill  HidisidBon,  Terry>Tille,  Ct. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  would  attempt  to  ascertain  a  wrr* 
ler's  religious  sentiments  from  his  popular  literary  produc- 
tions. Surely  this  would  be  an  unfair,  as  well  as  a  useless 
course  to  pursue  in  the  case  of  most  Reviewers.  But  while 
Carlyle  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters,  he 
so  blends  the  two,  religion  and  literature — ^rather,  we  would 
say,  making  them  one  and  the  same  thing-^that  in  reading  his 
literary  productions  we  are  compelled  to  dwell  upon  his  sin^ 
gular  articles  of  faith.  His  religion  shows  itself  upon  almost 
every  page.  In  his  estimation  of  men  ;  in  his  cri^isms  upon 
^eir  literature  and  philosophy ;  and  in  his  remarks  upon  their 
views  of  political  and  ethical  science,  it  is  their  religion  which 
be  first  shows  us  ;  and  with  him  this  is  the  test  by  which  he 
will  try  men  and  all  their  works  ;  this  is  his  clue  to  all  which 
ii  worth  the  knowing  of  man  and  of  his  doings.  It  is  a  miax* 
im  with  him,  and  he  every  where  proceeds  upon  it,  that  giv- 
en the  religion  of  a  man,  or  of  a  nation,  what  the  individual 
qr  nation  is,  will  readily  appear. 

«*  A  man's  religion,'  he  says,  *  is,  in  every  sense,  the  chief 
fact  with  regard  to  him.  Not  his  creed,  not  his  profession 
and  assertion  ;  but  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  believe, 
and  lay  to  heart,  and  for  certain  knows  concerning  his  vital 
relations  to  this  mysterious  universe ;  his  duty  and  his  des- 
tiny there  ;  that  is  in  all  cases  the  primary  thing  for  him,  and 
creatively  determines  all  the  rest.  This  may  be  a  religion, 
or  a  tio-religion ;  an  affirmation  or  a  denial ;  a  heathenism 
or  a  christian! sm  ;  a  system  embracing  one  God  or  many. 
Knowing  what  was  believed,  or  what  was  disbelieved  upon 
this  subject,  and  we  have  the  soul  of  the  history  of  the  man 
or  the  nation.  For  the  thoughts  they  had  were  the  parents  of 
the  actiona  they  did ;  their  feelings  were  parents  of  their 
thoughts  ;  it  was  the  unseen  spiritual  in  them  that  determin- 
ed the  outward  and  actual ;  hence  their  religion  is  the  pri- 
mary fact  to^  b^  ascertained  about  a  man  or  a  nation.' 
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It  is  in  accordance  with  the  above  statements  that  Carlyle 
proceeds,  whenever  the  conduct  and  doings  of  men  come  in 
review.  In  his  Essays,  his  own  sentiments  touching  religion 
are  freely  declared.  He  looks  at  all  men  and  at  all  things 
through  a  religious  medium.  When  we  least  expect  it,  we 
meet  with  the  most  sublime  and  startling  thoughts  bearing  on 
this  subject.  And  after  a  close  perusal  of  most  of  his  pieces, 
the  reflections  which  pass  through  the  mind  are  of  a  religious 
cast. 

We  deem  it  proper,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  ascertain  Car- 
lyle's  religion,  or  his  ^  no  reUgion^^*  from  his  literary  produc- 
tions. The  truth  is,  we  cannot  read  his  writings  and  not 
know  very  much  of  his  peculiar  faith.  He  lays  down  no 
creed,  and  yet  no  man's  creed  is  more  plainly  written.  The 
items  of  his  faith  are  not  numbered  and  in  order  like  the ''  five 

Eoints,"  or  the  "  thirty*nine  articles ;"  yet  a  careful  study  of 
is  works  will  give  us  about  as  clear  a  view  of  what  he  be- 
lieves as  we  have  of  the  creed  of  Calvin,  or  of  the  church  of 
England.  In  fact,  using  the  term  religion  generically,  Car« 
lyle  may  be  styled  a  religious  writer;  he  is  so  under-* 
stood.  And  we  apprehend  that  no  moralist  or  minister  is 
exerting  so  much  influence  to  form  the  religious  opinions  of 
some  portions  of  our  country  as  this  Reviewer.  Says  a  wri- 
ter in  the  British  and  Foreign  Review,  '^  We  speak  from- 
some  experience,  when  we  say  that  the  prevalent  inclination 
of  men  to  despise  and  disbelieve  has  been  in  many  cases  in- 
creased by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  opinions.  In 
America,  where  he  is  said  to  be  even  better  known  than  in 
England,  his  imitators  appear  to  be  so  eager  to  obey  his  pre* 
cepts,  by  action,  earnestness,  and  reverence,  that  they  se- 
riously propose  to  each  other  to  cultivate  originality  by  for- 
getting all  the  instruction  they  have  derived  from  Europe,  and 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  religion  by  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of 
worship,  and  the  rejection,  or  which  is  equivalent,  the  indis- 
criminate adoption,  of  all  existing  and  imaginable  creeds." — 
[Am.  Eclectic  for  March,  1842,  p.  229.] 

How  much  influence  his  writings  have  had  in  causing  the 
disturbances  of  a  certain  ecclesiastical  denomination  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, we  would  not  wish  to  decide.  He  early  received 
the  congratulations  of  many  literary  men  of  that  State.  And 
the  compiler  of  his  Miscellanies,  in  his  preface,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark : — *' It  is  a  fact  worth  remembering  incur 
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literary  history^  thai  his  rich  and  cheerful  genius  found  its 
earliest  audience  in  or  near  New  England,  iiom  young  men 
who  had  conifdained  with  the  first  Quaker,  that,  in  the  mul* 
titude  of  teachers,  none  spake  to  our  condition." 

Carlyle  is  now  read  in  many  of  our  Colleges  and  Semina* 
ries,  with  more  interest  than  any  other  writer.  Not  read  at 
first  for  his  Theology  ;  but  so  striking  and  peculiar  are  many 
of  his  thoughts  upon  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Deity,  that  he  is  soon  studied  for  his  religion. 
Norel  and  startling  ideas  respecting  the  general  and  long  es 
tablished  habits  of  thought  and  action  are  constantly  suggest- 
ed to  the  mind — quaintly  and  yet  most  significantly  express- 
ed ;  the  whole  aspect  of  the  subject  seems  changed ;  it  is 
new,  it  looks  philosophical ;  it  is  dressed  in  an  attractive,  of- 
ten in  a  fantastic  garo ;  there  come  clustered  around  it  fig- 
ures of  speech  which  would  make  Quinctilian  stare  ;  images 
from  the  heavens  above,  and  from  the  earth  beneath,  and  from 
the  waters  and  all  else  under  the  earth,  rise  in  grotesque 
forms  before  the  mind  ;  the  whole  subject  is  so  pictured  out 
that  we  are  forced  to  look — ^at  times,  at  the  skill  of  the  artist — 
always  at  the  figures  upon  the  canvass.  There  is  beauty ; 
often  the  finest  touches  of  poetry ;  there  is  sublimity  of 
thought  and  diction  to  recommend  it.  We  read  and  le-read 
it,  and  continually  see  more  and  feel  deeper.  All  our  former 
settled  notions  in  matters  of  faith  are  liable  to  be  jostled  ;  and 
in  some  instances,  to  our  knowledge,  have  been  set  tottering 
to  the  fall. 

That  Carlyle  loves  the  element  which  Madame  de  Stael 
gave  to  the  Germans — the  air — a  glance  at  his  Miscellanies 
will  show.  Yet,  with  few  exceptions,  he  does  not  soar  so 
high  ;  does  not  so  far  transcend,  that  the  less  aerial  may  not 
follow.  He  takes  us  kindly  by  the  hand,  promises  us  safe 
lionduct  and  speedy  landing,  when  he  invites  us  to  go  with 
him  into  the  azure  deep  of  his  still  more  transcendent  neigh- 
bors. We  follow — for  who  can  help  it  with  such  cheerful 
company  ? — ^and  if,  while  more  unaccustomed  to  such  giddy 
heights,  to  look  upon  such  vast  and  confused  prospects,  we 
do  not  see  objects  so  distinctly  as  he  would  have  us,  yet 
we  feel  reluctant  to  descend;  certainly  lill  we  are  satisfied 
there  are  or  are  not  worthy  sights  to  behold. 

Familiarity  with  German  literature,  particularly  with  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  and  his  expositors,  would  aid  us  much 
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m  a  thorough  examination  of  Carlyle's  spiritnal  nature.  Con* 
fessin^  our  want  of  such  famiharity,  we  proceed,  with  an  eye 
upon  his  writings  generally,  to  state,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as 
possible,  the  view  Carlyle  takes  of  most  of  those  subjects,  in 
treating  of  which  he  has  given  us  a  clue  to  his  Religious  Sen- 
timents. 

To  quote  particular  sentences  of  his  and  say  :  in  these  he 
means  this  or  that,  would  be  as  unfair  and  foolish  as  it  would 
be  to  take  the  same  course  to  ascertain  the  religious  belief  of 
the  Poet.  Much  of  his  writing  is  poetical,  though  the  rhyme 
and  capital  letters  are  wanting;  and  more  than  poetical 
license  must  be  granted  him  in  his  prose.  His  assertions  and 
denials ;  his  admirations  and  his  condemnations ;  his  lamen- 
tations and  his  rejoicings  ;  his  love  and  his  hatred,  are  so  often 
reiterated  and  so  strongly  expressed,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
know  his  moral  feelings.  He  ap(>ears  a  most  fearless  and 
independent  thinker.  The  *  tight-lacings'  of  all  creeds  and 
parties  he  seems  utterly  to  discard.  He  stands  alone,  a  per- 
fect Cyclops,  hulling  his  thunderbolts  with  fatal  aim  at  what- 
CTor  he  hates ;  yet  embracing  with  .the  kindest,  fullest  heart, 
whatever  he  loves.  And  he  lores  much  and  he  hates  much  ; 
but  the  objects  of  his  affection  and  contempt  are  not  those  of 
any  particular  class  of  mortals.  He  is  most  frequently  found 
worshiping  before  shrines  which  the  civilized  world  has 
long  since  pronounced  idolatrous ;  and  often  breaking  in 
pieces  as  dumb  idols  the  gods  of  the  worldly,  great  and  learn- 
ed. He  is  more  devout  in  sight  of  the  Caaoah  at  Mecca  than 
before  the  great  Cathedral  of  London ;  for  he  sees  as  clearly 
that  the  black  stone  in  the  former  descended  from  heaven  as 
he  does  that  the  pomps  and  splendor  of  the  latter  can  claim 
this  high  origin ;  and  he  would  feel  that  in  Mecca  he  was 
surrounded  with  more  sincere  worshipers  than  he  would 
find  in  the  metropolis  of  his  own  kingdom.  But  we  hasten 
to  the  point  directly  before  us. 

And  first,  Carlyle's  Lamentations.  His  burdens  are  those 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Prophets  ;  the  unbelief,  the  heartless- 
ness,  the  idolatry  of  the  age.  He  is  a  perfect  Jeremiah, 
wanting  the  girdle  and  perhaps  the  tears !  when  he  looks 
at  the  irreliglon  of  the  eighteenth  and  thus  far  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  And  his  Jeremiads  are  numerous,  strong 
and  pathetic. 

^ Faith  is  almoM  universally  wanting;  sight  and  sound 
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have  taken  ito  plaee.  The  ebumihi  the  «Uite,  every  corpora- 
tion, every  society  and  sect  has  wrapt  itself  in  forms,  and 
sits  cold  and  heairtless,  in  the  sable  pall  of  death.  Deep 
thought  has  left  the  mimi ;  deep,  ardent  feeling  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  soul.  Machinery  has  every  where  been  sub- 
stituted for  sincere,  strong  individual  activity.  Does  one  wish 
to  suppress  a  vice,  correct  an  error,  bum  out  some  of  the  sins 
of  this  sinning  world  ?— he  has  no  spiritual  fire  within  him 
self,  like  an  Isaiah,  a  Paul,  a  Mahomet,  a  Dante,  with  which 
to  do  it !  Not  he  !  To  engage  in  such  Titan  labors  man 
has  now  no  faith  or  strength.  His  vanity  cries  so  loud  to  be 
gratified  that  he  cannot  engage  in  silent,  single-handed,  pa- 
tient effort.  There  omst  be  Nourishing  of  trumpets ;  he  nuist 
call  in  others  to  assist — at  least  to  look  on  and  applaud  ;  he 
must  form  his  party,  issue  his  periodical,  send  out  his  agents, 
erect  his  chapel, — in  short  he  must  do  all  by  machinery. 
The  age  is  mechanical.  As  in  the  physical  world  the  draught 
horse  is  turned  loose  as  too  dow  and  powerless,  and  the  fire 
horse  harnessed  in  his  place,  so  in  tne  spiritual  world  the 
natural,  patient  effort  of  individual  man  is  supplanted  by  me- 
chanical furtherances.  And  in  all  this  there  is  no  spirituality, 
no  heart ! 

'  Christianity,  rdigion,  whose  only  appropriate  channel  is 
the  soul  of  man,  is  propagated  by  strictly  mechanical  fix- 
tures. Instead  of  the  exercise  of  pure  Reason,  appeals  are 
made  to  the  same  low  passions  and  faculties  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  as  for  constructing  a  rail-road.  Great  meetings 
are  called  ;  vain  and  hollow-hearted  speeches  are  made,  and 
puffed  in  all  the  prints  of  the  realm.  What  they  call  the 
spirit  of  piety  is  generated  almost  by  the  same  natural  pro- 
cess as  the  steam  of  the  engineer.  And  then  comes  what 
is  miscalled  Benevolence ;  that  is,  one  gives  a  large  sum — 
tells  of  it — others  tell  of  it ;  then  anotlier  gives  because  he 
gave ;  and  another  still,  knowing  that  his  name  will  be  publish- 
ed with  ^e  sum  annexed,  and  not  liking  to  be  out^charitied, 
gives ;  and  so  on  through  aH  the  parts  of  this  machinery  of 
Vanity.  Is  this  the  not  letting  the  right  hand  know  what  the 
left  hand  does  ?  Is  this  the  secret  almsgiving  and  prayer  en- 
joined iQ  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew  ?  Does  not  true 
virtue,  by  the  very  act  of  exposing  itself,  cease  to  be  virtue  ? 
O,  for  a  raul,  a  Mahomet,  a  Luther,  a  Knox/  evejn  a  Bunyan, 
or  a  Quaker  Fox,  that  has  the  spiritual  stripgth  and  firm  faith 
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to  speak  from  the  heart  his  God-given  behest  to  this  osteiMiac  '    * 
tious,  superficial,  infidel,  idolatrous  age  !  « 

^  Men  in  this  age  see  only  the  surface;  they  have  only  th^ 
eye  of  the  understanding,  not  the  eye  of  reason :  they  bow 
down  to  forms,  and  sincere  soul-stirring  worship  is  not  to  be 
found.  Philosophy  and  chemical  analysis  is  substituted  {(x 
the  feeling,  worshiping  heart.  Man  in  our  days  sets  about 
explaining  every  thing.  The  world,  earth,  air  and  water  are 
now  no  longer  emblems  of  Deity,  the  garment  of  the  Eternal ; 
but  mere  9»onacf^,  curiously  indeed,  yet  haphazardly  thrown 
together;  deserving  and  exciting  no  admiration.  The  very 
lignitnings  of  heaven  are  nothing  but  electricity  which  ftpy 
American  Franklin  can  bottle  in  his  jar !  Everything  must 
be  accounted  for  and  receive  a  scientific  name.  And  wheoi 
men  have  done  this,  they  see  no  more  to  be  done :  they  call 
this  understanding  nature,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  m^re 
jargon  of  names  !  Thus  man  satisfies  himself  with  meaning- 
less  terms,  and  views  it  a  weakness  to  wonder  and  adore  ! 
**  Why,"  thinks  he,  "  if  I  had  the  elements  (an  important  ac- 
quisition we  should  think)  I  could  do  as  well  if  not  bettes  my- 
self." Asks  your  philosopher,  with  his  shallowness  and  sdlf- 
sufficiency,  **  What  is  that  flower  but  carbon  and  a  little 
nitrogen  or  hydrogen  ?  It  must,  of  course^  be  what  it  is,  if 
you  give  it  a  little  ear^h,  air  and  water !  That  thunder-clond 
which  used  to  excite  so  much  wonder  and  terror  in  weak 
minds  is  nothing  but  vapor.  And  the  sweeping  tornado, 
every  one  now  knows,  is  only  air  set  in  motion."  The  beam- 
ing eye  of  the  beautiful  maiden  mui<t  be  analyzed  ;  this  part 
called  the  lens;  that  the  aqueous  humor;  the  other  the 
retina ;  what  folly  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  with  its  look  ! 
Any  boy  can  construct  the  same  thing  essentially  with^a  glass 
and  a  piece  of  wood.  The  telescope  is  almost  as  perfecu  an 
instrument. 

*  Thus  God  is  explained  away  aiid  excluded  from  the  mind, 
and  the  heart  is  left  without  an  object  of  worship.  Standing 
in  the  midst  of  wonder  and  miracles,  man  with  senseless  in- 
difference now  looks  upon  God's  Universe  as  exhibiting  only 
a  little  chemistry  and  philosophy.  A  noble,  religious  trait  of 
earlier  times — reverence  for  great  men,  has  well  nigh  vanish- 
ed in  our  days.  Great  men  themselves  are  s«irce ;  and  this 
is  deplorable  enough.  Rulers  are  not,  as  they  formerly  were, 
the  abte  m«n,  or  the  good  men ;  where  Democratic  tenden- 
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dies  are  strong  they  are  mere  popinjays,  that  have  risen  by 
tfceir  lighter  specific  gravity !  So  many  assume  the  airs  of 
Ipreat  men  that  are  not  men  at  all,  but  the  merest  shams  and 
aemblances  of  men,  people  begin  to  distrust  the  reality  of  any 
greatness  existing.  The  King  who  was  once  a  great  man, 
clothed  with  authority,  wondered  at  and  feared,  is  now  view- 
ed as  quite  a  small  man ;  not  a  whit  superior  to  scores  of  his 
,a«ibjects.  His  sceptre  a  piece  of  mere  gilt  wood  ;  his  crown 
a  bit  of  pasteboard  decked  with  gold.  Men  see  in  him  no 
delegated  power  or  quality  of  the  Deity  ;  but  only  a  man  like 
themselves,  tinselled  and  bespangled,  yet  by  no  means  to  be 
wondered  at  and  revered.  Formerly  it  was  not  so.  The 
King  was  the  great  man ;  quite  god-like — a  being  before 
whom  men  reverently  bowed.  But  alas !  the  age  has  become 
insincere,  superficial.  Men  see  nothing  beyond  the  outward 
vesture  of  things.  The  "  Open  Secret"  as  it  has  been  well 
written,  is  hid  from  their  eyes, 

*  The  same  irreVerepce  possesses  the  heart  in  view  of  the 
works  of  nature.  God  is  not  seen  in  them.  We  attribute 
to  senseless  names  what  the  sincere  convictions  of  the  heart 
fofflierly  ascribed  to  God.  To  the  earnest  Arab  soul,  the 
twinkling  star,  which  looked  down  upon  his  desert  path,  was 
the  eye  of  God.  He  felt  that  God  saw  him  ;  and  in  the 
star  he  worshiped  the  Eternal.  Now,  a  star  is  all  that  is 
seen  !  For  the  French  in  the  last  century  no  God  existed ; 
not  so  much  as  the  symbol  of  a  God.  King,  priest,  the 
throne,  the  altar,  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  around,  con- 
tained nothing  of  wonder  or  admiration.  An  infidel,  self- 
conscious  Voltaire,  and  a  pretty  black  eyed  female  of  un- 
mentionable character,  were  the  highest  objects  of  the  na- 
tion't  worship  !  The  same  Godless  soul  was  prevalent, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  throughout  Europe.  While  some 
were  asserting  that  there  was  no  God,  others,  doubtless,  with 
the  best  intentions,  yet  ^iih  the  superficial  logic  of  the 
understajnding,  were  attempting  to  prove  there  was  ; — just  as 
if  it  were  a  questionable  point  whether  there  really  was  or 
was  not  a  God  !  Mistaken  souls  !  is  the  God  you  worship  a 
probable  God  only  1  Have  you  no  elherial  reason  to  see  a 
God  every  where  within  and  around  you  ?.  Will  you  thus 
apply  your  dibating  faculty — u^e  only  your  parliamentary 
logic  with  which  you  discuss  billt  for  taxing  and  feeding  or 
starving  men,  lo  find  for  yourselves  and  them  &  God ;  and 
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thus  witlessly  grant  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  perhaps  about 
his  very  existence  ?  Bethink  yourselves — ^how  will  you  pray 
with  such  a  perhaps  in  your  head  and  heart  ?  If  you  have 
no  inner  eye  to  see  a  God,  hold  your  tongue !  Cease  logi- 
cally to  babble  about  it,  and  thereby  perplex  simple  minds* 
The  ignorant  savage,  v^ithout  your  loffical  forms  of  promise 
and  inference,  knowsy  as  he  knows  nis  own  existence,  that 
there  verily  is  a  God.  Take  lessons  from  him,  then,  or 
cease  thy  debating  !  Yes,  go  to  the  men  you  call  heathen, 
and  learn  sense  from  the  Norwegian,  the  Mohammedan,  the 
Burmese,  who  know  what  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  in  your 
own  mind !  The  torpedo  quahty  of  your  philosophy  and 
logic  has  benumbed  your  soul,  put  out  the  clear  light  of  rea- 
son, and  destroyed  all  spiritual  life  within  you.  It  has  done 
to  your  soul  what  a  certain  chemical  process  sometimes  does 
to  the  dead  man — ^it  has  changed  it  to  stone.  The  childlike 
awe  and  wonder  which  possessed  the  bosoms  of  the  primitive 
races — and  which  was  somewhat  prevalent  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  is  wanting.  The  fertilizing  river,  which  awakened 
admiration  and  praise  in  the  heart  of  the  Egyptian  and  Ben- 
galese,  as  a  benevolent  Deity,  is  now  viewed  by  this  infidel 
age  only  as  a  highway  for  merchandise  ;  the  beautiful,  wide- 
spreading  plain  is  measured  to  ascertain  its  fitness  for  an 
iron  road  ;  the  majestic  mountain,  so  far  from  elevating  the 
mind  and  inspiring  the  heart,  is  looked  upon  only  with  a 
covetous  eye  for  the  mineral  treasure  of  its  bosom.  The 
whole  earth  is  now  simply  a  huge  cornfield,  and  valued  at  the 
net  product  of  its  grains  ! 

*  The  same  heartless  superficiality  pervades  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  runs  through  the  whole  of  our  moral 
science.  Our  poetry  for  the  most  part  is  mechanical :  cer- 
tainly a  product  of  the  head  rather  than  the  heart.  Rules 
are  laid  down  for  making  poetry  with  the  same  precision  as 
for  working  out  a  problem  in  mathematics.  We  even  have 
rhyme-books  published,  so  that  the  manufacturer  of  poetry 
shall  have  no  more  to  do  in  his  business  than  the  joiner  has 
in  his — the  chief  thing  being  happily  to  dovetail !  No  God- 
inspired  Miltons,  Shakespeares,  Dantes,  Homers,  speak  to 
us  in  musical  tones ;  giving  utterance  to  burning  souls.  True 
a  Goethe  has  just  spoken  thus  to  us ;  but  he  is  read  by  few 
except  the  truly  pious  of  his  own  nation.  There  is  indeed 
the  dawning  of  a  fairer  day,  for  the  snarling,  impious  Byron 
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is  giving  place  to  the  cheerful  sacred  music  cf  Colertdj^c  and 
Wordsworth.  But  this  day  yet  stands  tip-toe  upoQ  the  tops 
of  highest  mountains ; — let  us  praise  God  that  all  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ! 

'  And  what  shall  one  say  of  an  age  that  reeeiires  as  au* 
thentic,  ibr  its  system  of  Moral  Sciences^  the  gospel  aocord- 
ing  to  Jeremy  Bentbam  ?  O  the  times  !  depraved,  corrupt 
to  the  core  !  Tremble,  oh  earth !  Hear  and  avenge,  oh 
heavens !  Sinful  xomi^  la  the  gospel  according  to  Bentbam* 
has  no  duties  to  do  in  this  God's  Universe,  where  he  is  placed 
to  work  out  an  immortality  ol holiness^  but  such  as  the  ''great- 
est happiness  principle"  shall  dictate !  Sweet,  sweeter  than 
the  honey-comb,  to  iiim  who  rolls  sin  as  a  sweet  morsel  un- 
der his  tongue,  will  be  such  a  system  of  morals  !  Give  us  a 
cast  iron  Bishop  from  Birmingham ;  put  a  metal  tongue  into 
his  soundinff  head,  and  let  it  peal  through  the  universe,  that 
pleasure  {^la  duty  are  synonymous  terms  !  Sinner,  speedily 
take  your  arithmetic  and  make  your  estimate  (only  be  cau- 
tious in  your  calculations) — ^Will  you  be  happier  to  be  indo- 
lent than  to  be  active  ?  to  remain  in  ignorance  than  to  seek 
for  knowledge  ?  to  indulge,  rather  than  to.  curb,  your  pas- 
sions ?  Then  is  duty  plain !  Do  you  love  to  eat  and  drink 
to  the  full  ?  Look  well  to  your  digestive  apparatus,  and  if 
this  will  endure,  take  thine  ease-— eat,  drink  !  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  test,  by  this  standard,  the  virtuous  or 
the  vicious  quality  of  an  action :  do  it  as  you  would  test  the 
utility  of  a  threshing  machine ; — are  you  benefitted  by  it  1 
For  are  not  virtue  and  utility,  that  is  the  greatest  personal 
happiness,  the  same  ?  And  has,  let  me  ask,  the  infinite  nature 
of  duty  dwindled  to  this  ?  Is  it  so  that  man  hears  no  voice 
speaking  witliin  him  except  the  net  result  of  pains  and  pleas- 
ures? Did  the  God^man  Jesus  reason  thus?  Was  Paul 
balancing  pains  and  pleasures  when  he  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Christ  and  him  crucified  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the 
image  of  the  Eternal  to  become  so  deaf  to  His  voice  ?  Can 
man,  by  nature  so  noble,  and  endowed  at  least  with  some 
glimpse  of  the  Infinite  reason,  believe  himself  a  mere  iron 
balance  upon  which  to  weigh  hay  and  thistles  ?' 

'  Thus  our  literature  and  our  ethics  partake  largely  of  the 
superficial,  calculating  spirit  of  the  age.  Few  think  deeply ; 
fewer  feel  deeply.  We  boast  of  the  "  march  of  intellect ;" 
of  the   ''progress  of  the  species."    Apparently  in  many 
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respects  it  is  so.  But  imn's  spiritoal  natore  suffers.  There 
is  no  faith  but  in  things  which  can  be  seen,  and  handled,  and 
enjoyed.  It  is  a  sickly  growth.  There  is  activity,  but  it  is 
a  self-conscious,  a  frenzied  activity,  and  not  a  healthy  activi- 
ty. There  is  a  mania  to  bepopular  in  literature  and  religion, 
as  well  as  in  politics.  Take  a  single  fact : — ^your  pretty 
story-telling  Walter  Scott,  who  threw  off  his  volumes  like 
leaves  in  Autumn,  is  greedily  read,  and  is  called  ^ea^;  for  a 
long  time  the  greatest.  It  required  no  thought  to  read  him  ; 
the  intellect  was  not  taxed  in  tne  least.  Scott  did  not  speak 
to  the  inner  soul  of  man ;  he  did  not  interrogate  the  depths 
of  being,  and  bring  forth  responses  from  the  Eternal  oracle. 
Not  he  !  He  knew  the  age,  and  he  wanted  a  wand ; — he 
wrote,  for  he  knew  he  should  receive  wages  and  applause.' 

So  much  upon  the  lamentations  of  Carlyle.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  less  and  yet  give  a  clue  to  bis  way  of  thought 
upon  some  oi  those  subjects,  in  writing  upon  which,  the  reli- 
gious aspect  of  the  man  comes  in  sight* 

Let  us  now,  in  the  same  manner,  see  how  Carlyle  views 
Men — men  who  have  been  distinguished.  His  classification 
of  men  is  peculiar  ;  whether  of  individuals  or  of  nations. 
Their  religion,  or  their  '^  no-religion,"  is  his  chief  mark  of 
distinction.  But  by  religion  he  means  vastly  more  than  is 
usually  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  this  term  ;  but  he  plainly 
tells  us  what  he  means.  With  him,  that  is  a  truly  religious 
man,  who  has  a  soul  to  see  and  to  feel  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
the  good,  the  poetical,  in  every  thing.  Isaiah,  Paul,  Ma- 
homet, Luther,  Knox,  Bunyan,  Fox,  Goethe,  Burns,  are  per- 
fect models  of  spirituality ;  of  true  heavenly  piety.  What  are 
commonly  called  sins — for  example,  the  sins  of  such  a  man 
as  Burns,  go  for  little  with  Carlyle ;  over  them  he  drops  a 
tear  and  utters  notes  of  pity ;  but  he  excuses.  For  such  men 
had  heavenly  spirits  ;  they  were  sincere ;  they  saw  the  deep 
things  of  God  in  every  emblem  of  God  ;  and  they  had  fire 
within  them  to  burn  out  some  of  the  sins  of  the  world. 

*  Bums  soul  was  musical — in  perfect  harmony  with  na- 
ture,— a  true  iEolian  harp,  which,  as  touched  with  the  breezes 
of  heaven,  gave  forth  the  sweetest  sounds.  He  was  poor ; 
he  had  to  guage  beer-barrels  for  his  daily  bread ;  he  loved 
liquor  and  good  cheer  ;  he  felt  degraded  by  his  employment ; 
he  was  tempted,  he  fell !  We  will  weep  over  him,  for  we 
love  him ;. and  denounce  the  irreligious  age  that  ^o received 
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one  of  the  choicest  gifts  of  heaven.  His  sun  shone  as  through 
a  tropical  tornado,  and  the  pale  shadow  of  death  eclipsed  it 
at  noon.  Tears  lay  in  him  and  consuming  fire,  as  lightning 
lurks  in  the  drops  of  the  summer  cloud.' 

'  Mahomet,  though  he  had  faults,  (as  who  has  not  ?)  and 
though  in  some  respects  he  had  wrong  notions,  and  did 
wrong  acts,  was  a  true  heaven-sent  prophet.  He  possessed 
the  mild  Arab  heart ;  ardent,  clear-seeing.  He  saw  the 
world  given  to  the  worship  of  mere  forms  and  dead  images. 
He  saw  the  Catholic  Church  corrupt  and  idolatrous.  He 
saw  also  that  there  was  reality  in  man  and  in  nature ;  and  he 
mourned  over  the  sensual,  hollow  worship  around  him.  He 
had  deep  thoughts  and  feelings ;  his  imagination  was  en- 
kindled ;  he  burned  with  holy  desire  to  impart  his  feelings  to 
others.  He  told  his  wife — she  assented ;  he  felt  encouraged 
— became  intensely  absorbed;  felt  impressed  by  a  higher 
Power  to  do  something  to  enlighten  and  bless  his  benighted 
race.  When  he  felt  clear  upon  any  thing  that  had  agitated 
his  mind,  he  considered  it  as  a  revelation  from  heaven.  And 
thus  for  twelve  hundred  years  he  has  been  the  spiritual  guide 
of  millions.  And  knowing  that  men  then  and  there  were  the 
same  as  ourselves,  we  cannot  suppose  they  would  have  be- 
lievedy  lived  by  and  died  by,  what  was  wholly  so  essentially 
a  lie.  Grant  that  his  religion  was  faulty ;  but  it  supplanted 
one  more  faulty.  Did  he  take  the  sword  ?  Let  the  sect 
that  has  been  without  fault  in  this  respect,  cast  the  first  stone 
at  the  Arab  Prophet !' 

*  Luther  saw  errors  and  shams  similar  to  those  which  Ma- 
homet saw.  He  was  a  sincere,  strong-souled  man,  ready  to 
do  battle  for  truth  against  kings  and  popes,  and  all  earthly 
powers.  He  lived  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  world  to  be 
deemed  a  prophet,  much  less  a  god.  The  day  is  past  when 
the  Great  Man  will  be  esteemed,  either  by  his  own  or  suc- 
ceeding generations,  a  Deity,  or  even  as  one  directly  sent  of 
God.  As  a  Priest,  he  was  found  faithful  in  declaring  God's 
will  to  the  people.  No  dumb  dog  this  !  Like  all  great  he- 
roic souls,  he  would  have  been  content,  peacably  and  in 
silence,  to  feed  his  flock  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word. 
He  did  not  covet — he  dreaded  public  warfare  with  the  world 
around  him.  But  tell  my  people  a  lie  ?  Never !  by  God's 
help,  never !' 
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Of  Christ,  Carlyle  directly  says  little  or  nothing.  In  one 
or  two  instances  he  appears  to  start  awe-stricken  at  the  very 
mention  of  his  name  ;  as  though  nothing  but  sacred  silence 
became  us  when  the  mind  rested  upon  him.  In  several 
places  he  calls  him  the  **  Divine  Man,''  the  ''  God-Man  ;" 
and  phrases  of  this  import  aie  often  applied.  But  unless 
one  IS  determined  to  see  nothing  out  of  toe  way  in  this  wri- 
ter, it  must  be  evident,  from  all  his  indirect  allusions  to  Christ, 
that  he  views  him  as  a  Prophet  in  the  same  sense  he  con- 
siders Mahomet  a  Prophet.  He  would  deem  Christ  decided- 
ly, almost  immeasurably,  greater  than  any  other  character. 
'  He  was  not  only  nearer  right  than  other  prophets^  and 
great  men,  but  he  was  wholly  right.  He  saw  clearly  into 
the  eternal  truth  of  all  things  which  pertain  to  man's  spirit- 
ual nature  and  destiny.  He  spoke  to  the  inner  souls  of  men. 
His  words  were  from  the  heart,  and  they  reached  the  heart. 
His  gospel  was  triumphant,  for  it  was  true  ;  men  could  see 
its  truth,  and  truth  seen  will  do  its  work  of  enlightening  and 
reforming.  All  systems  owe  their  success,  as  far  as  they 
have  any,  to  their  truth  and  not  to  their  error.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  gospel  has  done  more  for  the  world  than  any 
other  published  religion.'  We  doubt  not  Carlyle  would  say 
all  this  and  much  more  in  favor  of  Christ.  The  fact  that  he 
applies  to  him  the  epithets  of  divinity,  in  itself,  proves  no- 
thing either  way.  Epithets  of  this  kind  are  showered  boun- 
tifully upon  numerous  individuals  in  his  writings,  We  must 
look  at  the  leading  features  of  his  belief;  and  unless  we  can 
find  him  inconsistent  with  himself,  (and  we  are  confident  we 
cannot)  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  weave  our  belief 
respecting  Christ  into  Carlyle's  system  of  faith.  He  would 
heartily  laugh  at  such  an  attempt. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  "  Why,  since  Carlyle 
is  so  independent  a  writer,  and  since  the  subject  of  religion, 
in  some  form  or  other,  is  always  in  view,  why  has  he  not 
lold  us  in  so  many  words  what  he  thinks  of  Christ,  if  his 
opinion  here  is  peculiar  ?"  A  fair  question,  and  we  shall 
attempt  an  answer.  Carlyle  does  not  wish  to  disturb  the 
mind  upon  this  subject.  He  knows  that  men  will  have  some 
system  of  religion  ;  he  knows  and  he  feels  that  the  Christian 
system,  with  Christ  for  its  centre,  is  the  best — the  only  one 
for  civilized  society.  And  he  knows  another  thing  ;  that  the 
great  mass  of  men  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination 
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to  examine  Uiat  kind  of  reasoning  which  he  would  use  ;  and 
hence  he  would  consider  that  only  eiril  could  remih  from  Iay«> 
ing  violent  bands  upon  the  commonly  receired  opinions  of 
Christ  and  his  gospel.  He  won^  have  Christ  revered  a 
thousand  fold  more  than  he  now  i^.  It  is  one  of  his  burdens 
that  men  do  not  see  more  that  is  good  and  god-«like  in  all 
great  men.  And  there  is  so  little  thought  in  respect  to  the 
great  mystery  of  being,  that  there  must  be  bot^  the  exoterie 
and  esoteric  doctrines ;  and  did  men  desire  it,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  initiate  the  greatest  portion.  Let  the  sensuous, 
statute  system  stand  open  for  the  reception  of  all ;  and  as 
fast  as  they  can  bear  it,  let  them  take  the  maximum  gradum 
•^into  the  full  effulgence  of  the  sun  of  Transcendentalism ! 

We  believe  that  Carlyle  would  deplore  the  licentious  opin- 
ions which  his  writings  are  generating.  And  if  he  kept  the 
keys  of  his  Spiritual  Temple,  he  would  not  admit  into  its 
Holy  of  Holies  one  half  that  are  rushing  in ;  and  we  are  sure 
he  would  turn  out,  as  too  unholy  and  sensual,  some  who  are 
prof^ng  it  by  their  presence.  He  does  not  wish  to  pull 
down,  but  to  build  up  ;  this  is  apparent  both  in  his  political 
and  religious  opinions.  But  some  of  his  admirers,  being  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  building  up  with  such  ethereal  materials, 
and  anxious  to  show  their  earnestness  to  toork^  will  do  no- 
thing but  pull  down.  Animals  know  when  the  proper  sea- 
son for  moulting  comes ;  Carlyle  would  have  men  as  wise  ; 
and  not  set  about  violently  rending  asunder  their  old  '^  gar- 
ments" till  new  ones  were  formed  beneath.  Neither  the  snake 
nor  the  eagle  is  guilty  of  such  folly  !  He  vrould  say  to  his 
adherents,  *  If  you  are  initiated — ^truly  converted,  you  will 
be  content  to  enjoy  your  heavenly  visions  in  silence  :  do  not 
disturb  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  receiving  what  is  reveal- 
ed to  you ;  you  will  do  them  no  good,  but  injury.'  In  his 
opinion  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  the  natural  goodness  of  the 
human  heart,  Carlyle  would  be  classed  (if  he  must  be 
classed  at  all),  among  the  Unitarians.  I  tkink  he  transcends 
them — ^but  they  claivi  him,  and  there  is  no  good  ground  for 
disputing  the  claim. 

One  other  character  that  finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Carlyle 
must  not  be  omitted :  be  not  astounded,  reader^  at  the  incon- 
gruity ;  the  man  is  James  Boswell,  Johnson's  biographer ! 
*  Call  Boswell  as  vain  as  you  please  ;  but  take  care  how  you 
sport  with  him  ;  for  he  had  a  noble  vein  cf  spirituaUty  in  his 
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nature.  Why  did  be  so  fawningly  follow  Johnson  at  a  time 
when  Johnson  was  a  poor,  obscure,  ill-fed,  ill-favored  man  ? 
The  answer  is  plain  if  you  have  an  eye  to  see  it, — ^he  saw, 
at  a  time  when  no  other  man  did  see,  Johnson's  greatnesS' 
Boswell  had  reverence  in  him  as  well  as  vanity  ;  and  John- 
son was  in  reality  the  divinest  man  of  his  age,  and  Boswell 
bowed  at  his  shrine !  He  only  worshiped  earlier  what  all 
England  worshiped  at  a  later  day.  As  a  spiritual  man, 
Boswell  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  age.'  It  would  help  us  in 
coming  to  a  correct  view  of  Carlyle^  *  spirituality,'  to  dwell 
upon  particular  individuals  concerning  whom  he  has  uttered 
his  anathemas  ;  but  space  will  admit  of  only  a  word.  Byron 
finds  no  favor  in  his  sight ;  for  while  Byron  had  talents,  *  he 
was  only  a  sickly  sentimentalist ;  his  heart  was  of  gall ;  he 
did  not  embrace  Nature  with  a  warm  bosom ;  he  loved  no- 
thing that  was  truly  lovely ;  he  hated  nothing  which  deserved 
hating.  All  the  strings  of  his  heart  were  ajar — dissonance 
and  not  melody  was  the  result.  He  was  sincere  in  nothing. 
His  music  stirred,  but  did  not  soften  and  cheer  the  soul. 
Beauteous,  bountiful,  loving  Nature  had  no  smiles  and  no 
blessings  for  this  fallen  spirit.  He  never  ascended  into  jhe 
Mystery  of  Being  farther  than  to  doubt  and  despair.  Rever- 
ence, sincere,  earnest  worship,  found  noplace  in  poor  Byron's 
heart.' 

Napoleon  is  admitted  with  reluctance  into  his  calendar  of 
great  men.  *  We  will  call  him  a  hero  of  a  low  order ;  for 
while  he  had  insight  into  the  realities  of  things,  and  saw 
clearly  the  difference  between  a  some-ihing  and  a  no-thing  ; 
while  too  there  was  red  earnest  in  the  man,  yet  he  lacked 
sincerity — the  cardinal  quality  for  a  truly  heroic  man.  He 
became  ambitious — too  self-conscious,  and  on  the  whole  had 
better  be  consigned  to  the  list  of  fighting  captains.' 

The  class  called  "  gentlemen,"  comes  into  his  writings  for 
sportive  illustrations,  or  to  receive  the  lashes  of  irony,  and  is 
then  dismissed.  These,  and  that  species  of  the  human  race 
named  "  dandies,"  he  considers  quite  a  useless  and  profitless 
part  of  God's  creation.  The  hard-handed,  thinly-clad,  and 
scantily  fed  day  laborer  is  infinitely  superior  and  more  wor- 
thy of  our  regard.  His  sympathies  are  with  the  poor  and 
the  suffering.  To  see  how  he  handles  political  demagogues 
and  all  who  strive  to  be  noticed  by  the  world,  would  be 
amusing  and  instructive,  but  out  of  place  here. 
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Carlyle  takes  enlarged  views  of  men  of  all  countries,  and 
of  all  ages ;  this  is  a  prominent  feature  of  his  writings.  He 
is  constantly  suggesting  new  trains  of  thought  about  men* 
The  thousand  dmerent  aspect-s  which  society  has  assumed  ; 
the  habits,  the  dress,  the  customs,  the  forms  of  religion  and 
civil  polity,  seen  in  different  ages  and  nations,  are  no  obstacle 
to  his  vision.  In  his  eye  all  these  are  but  the  outward  ves- 
ture, and  he  attempts  to  strip  them  all  off*  Beneath  all  these 
he  sees  the  same  throbbing  heart,  the  same  strong  desires; 
the  same  hopes  and  fears  that  he  sees  in  himself.  The  writ- 
ten creed  of  man's  religion,  the  laws  of  his  statute  book  are 
no  part  of  man — often  no  true  index  of  what  man  is.  Neither 
in  estimating  man  as  a  spiritual  being  would  he  have  us  much 
regard  the  advancement  of  science  and  literature  in  his  age 
and  country  ;  not  too  rigidly  inquire  whether  he  worships  in 
a  Mosque,  Pagoda,  Cathedral  or  Meeting-house,  or  in  no 
house  at  all.  The  one  great,  almost  sole  inquiry  should  be  : 
What  does  man  sincerely  believe  concerning  this  universe, 
and  his  duty  and  destiny  in  it?  Know  this,  and  we  know 
what  is  most  worth  the  knowing,  about  the  man  or  nation. 
Now,  Carlyle  would  consider  that  nation  truly  religious, 
(faulty  as  its  religion  might  be)  which  .had  a  sincere,  soul- 
stirring  worship,  and  worship  with  him  is  the  deep  emotion 
of  admiration  and  wonder.  It  is  the  same  in  kind,  whether 
felt  in  view  of  a  man,  or  a  mountain,  a  flower,  or  a  star;  a 
king,  priest,  pope,  or  God.  *  Did  Boswell  stand  in  awe  before 
the  giant  intellect  of  Johnson  ?  Did  he  admire,  did  he  won- 
der? then  did  he  worship !  Did  the  ancient  Icelander  have  the 
same  emotions  looking  at  an  ice-berg  ?  No  wonder  then  it 
was  to  him  a  God !  Does  the  beautiful  lily  of  the  standing 
pool  excite  the  like  feelings  in  the  soul  of  the  Poet  ?  this  is 
the  purest  devotion  !  Was  Zoroaster  awe-stricken  as  he 
looked  up  to  the  burning  orb  of  day  ?  How  should  he  feel 
otherwise  than  that  a  God  was  looking  down  upon  him  ?  Was 
not  the  ancient  Persian  right  in  feeling  that  every  star  was 
an  eye  of  Deity  ?  and,  if  he  felt  this,  should  he  not  have  done 
homage  ?  If  the  Norwegians  viewed  Odin  so  much  greater 
tlian  themselves,  are  we  not  to  commend  them  for  making 
him  a  god  ?  that  is,  for  looking  upon  him  with  infinite  won- 
der. Even  the  heartless  superficiality  of  our  own  lime  has 
left  a  remnant  of  devotion  for  those  we  highly  value,  O  that 
men  would  think  deeper !  descend  beneath  the  surface  of 
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tbin^  aiKl  luA  be  decdved  and  bo^fooled  by  mer^  imiMniiop 
and  lonnulaa,  and  creeda  whicb  are  only  the  outer  garmeBt  isi 
ri^itiea«  Simpleton !  can  you  act  see  the  differeaoe  bi^ 
tween  ^,  bit  of  cloth  and  a  ffoa-ioBpired  soul  ?  Will  you  caU 
that  richy  senBual,  tipselled  bishop  who  divides,  his  time  be- 
tween hunting  excursions  into  Scotlandt  and  feasting  and 
rldinff  aboMt  in  his  0ig  at  home  ;  who  fleeces  bat  never  feeds 
his  flock,  will  you  call  him  a  rehgiow  nwm,  destined  ioc 
heaven,  because  you  occasionally  see  him  poaipQusly  ffoiog 
to  a  Christian  church,  and  consign  to  eternal  night  and  Orcui 
the  Mussulman  who,  with  a  burning,  wrapt  soid,  fire  tioiee 
i|  day,  most  devoutly  kneels  to  Allah  1  Will  yoo  forever  be 
calling  that  heathenism  and  a  lie,  deserving  damnation,  whidi 
leads  its  devotee  to  consecrate  all  upon  its  altar»  and  vnth  a 
wonder  which  transcends  all  your  lo«;jic,  bows  before  some 
idol  of  Nature ;  while  those  who»  with  sleepy  heads  and  life- 
less spirits,  meet  in  a  framed  house,  and  go  over  a  different 
set  of  forms,  are  the  only  elect  of  God?  Clear  thy  mind  of 
cant !  Does  not  God  lo^  at  the  heart?  But  you  say,  ''other 
nations  w<»ehip  false  gods ;"  veiy  true^  they  nave  noany  enro- 
neous  ideas  of  God  ;  but  be  assured  the  image  you  see  is  not 
the  thing  they  worship.  They  use  this  only  as  an  aid  to  the 
mind ;  and  cannot  we  believe  that  their  idea  of  God,  in  many 
cases,  is  as  near  the  reality  as  the  ideas  men  called  Christ- 
ians, form  of  him  !  Bethunk  yours^ !  what  is  a  man's  flod  ? 
is  it  not  the  thing  he  thinks  most  of  ?  loves  most  ?  the  ttiing 
he  wonders  at  and  admires  most  ?  If  you  will  look  at  the 
subject  you  will  find  as  great  a  diversity  of  gods  in  London 
as  LB  Calcutta  or  Pekin  !  The  Burmese  worship  Gaudama; 
now  drop  the  name  which  is  a  nothing  and  look  at  the  real 
thing  which  they  worship.     You  will  find  this  to  be  a  greats 

Sood  being,  who  formerly  ruled  their  ancestors,  and  gave 
lem  great  blessings,  for  which  they  are  **  thankful."  You 
say  the  ''  Hindoo  worships  the  Ganges."  Not  exactly  so. 
It  is  not  so  much  water,  so  much  oxygen  and  bvdrogen,  but 
a  living  spirit  that  enriches  their  rice-fields,  that  be  worships ! 
and  is  it  not  the  true  religious  soul  which  sees  God  in  his 
works  ?  The  origin  of  all  you  call  heattien  idolatry  was  na- 
ture-worship — a  recognition  of  God  in  every  thing ;  a  god 
who  gave  them  fruitful  land,  refreshing  showers,  a  cheering 
sun,  and  a  spangled  heaven.  They  embraced  Nature  as  a 
kind,  and  lovipg  an^  fruitful  mother ;  they  loved  her  sincere- 
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]f,  tirdently  ;  they  admired,  they  wondered,  they  worship- 
ed !  .  They  had  not,  as  we  moderns  have  foolishly  at- 
^mpted  to  do,  exfdained  everything  ;  given  to  this  and  that 
some  long  scientific  name,  and  then  called  it  understand- 
tng  natmre ;  and  so  ceased  to  wonder.  Science  is  good,  but 
the  soul  cannot  live  upon  such  bread  alone  !  In  child-like 
simplicity  and  faith  primitive  people  looked  upon  all  things ; 
they  saw  God  in  all  things,  and  tney  bowed  down  and  ador- 
ed !  And  what  grown  child  in  England — ^take  him  from  the 
House  of  Lords— would  not  instantly  down  upon  his  knees, 
if  with  all  his  science  and  logic,  he  was  to  look,  for  Xhe  first 
time  in  his  life,  upon  the  sun  rising  in  all  his  majesty  and 
glory  in  a  clear  eastern  sky.' 

'  Do  you  say,  ''  these  nations  have  now  debased  them- 
selves by  bowing  before  mere  dead  Matter.'*  Not  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  I  answer,  than  Christian  nations. 
Christianity  is  far  superior  to  any  other  religion  ;  it  is  exact- 
ly right ;  but  a  dead  formulary  named  Christianity  is  just  as 
dead  a  thing  as  a  dead  formulary  named  heathenism !  And 
a  spirit  moved  with  devout  admiration  at  God's  works  in  India 
is  just  as  acceptable  to  him  as  though  found  in  England. 
The  fact  is  we  are  not  to  proceed  in  this  way  to  know  man's 
spirituality.  Do  men — does  a  nation,  modem  or  ancient, 
here  or  elsewhere,  really  feel  that  they  are  in  God'suniverse  ? 
Do  they  lay  it  to  heart  that  God  is  in  them  and  around  them 
— ^here  and!^  every  where — ^looking  upon  them  from  the  heav- 
ens over  their  heads,  from  the  earth  beneath  their  feet  ?  Is 
the  deep  fountain  of  their  souls  stirred  with  wonder,  admira- 
tion and  love  ?  Find  we  such  men,  and  whether  in  Scandi- 
navia or  in  Great  Britain ;  whether  in  the  first  or  the  nine- 
teeth  century,  I  embrace  them  as  true  spiritual  brothers. 
Leave  the  difference  in  original  talent  and  advancement  in 
science  and  civilization  out  of  the  question ;  whenever  or 
wherever  you  find  a  soul  sincere,  earnest,  in  love  with  nature; 
feeling  the  beauty,  the  poetry,  the  truthfulness  of  nature  ; 
standing  awe-stricken  as  in  the  presence  of  Omniscience, 
you  find  a  high,  noble  existence  !  I  demand  that  he  shall  be 
a  true  man,  and  not  a  sham  of  a  man ; — one  that  sees  and 
feels  the  reality  of  tilings  and  not  the  superficial  covering  of 
things ;  and  whether  he  be  a  Bunyan  tinkering  his  kettles, 
a  Bums  delving  the  earth  or  guaging  barrels,  a  Quaker  Fox 
cobbling  Bhoes,  a  Mahomet  changing  religions,   or  a  Crom- 
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well  changing  dynasties,  I  care  not,  he  is  my  brother !  Such 
a  soul  is  inspired  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  The 
Memnon  statue,  which  uttered  s\(reetest  music  when  touched 
with  the  mellow  light  of  morning,  is  a  true  and  beautiful 
symbol  of  every  faithful  prophet,  poet  and  priest.  Their 
liffht  is  in  the  insight  of  pure  reason  seeing  the  ^*  open  secret" 
of  the  Universe;  and  touched  with  this  Tight  they  give  forth 
music — ^utter  truths  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  principles 
of  nature  :  and  hence  the  soul  of  every  true  man  responds. 
Is  not  every  man,  till  he  becomes  dead  in  the  wrappage  of 
forms,  something  of  a  poet — of  a  transcendentalist  ?  Even 
so.  Probably  there  never  was  a  human  heart  that  had  not  at 
times  some  touch  of  the  poetical,  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
That  emotion  was  a  holy  emotion  ;  so  far  forth  he  was  reli- 
gious.  From  Job  down  to  the  present  time  man  has  looked 
through  Nature  up  to  God.  As  science  has  advanced,  the 
heart,  foolishly  enough,  has  ceased  to  wonder,  until  man 
almost  begins  to  think  there  is  nothing  to  wonder  at !  He 
deceives  himself  with  names  and  vainly  supposes  he  sees 
through  it  all !  Silly  fool,  he  begins  to  think  he  could  make 
just  such  a  world.  In  fact  he  has  actually  attempted  to  make 
a  man  and  a  goose ;  and  fancied  he  had  succeeded  with  his 
goose,  for  it  would  digest  /  He  collects  some  of  God's  ele- 
ments, puts  them  together  and  calls  it  making  a  thing  ;  and 
then  wisely  looks  around  to  receive  applause  for  his  skill. 
Ancient  people  viewed  Nature  as  she  was — ^great,  animated, 
wonderful,  and  reverently  bowed  before  her.  David,  the 
Hebrew  singer  and  poet,  saw  God  in  every  thing ;  all  Nature 
was  alive  to  his  pious  soul,  and  he  called  upon  mountain, 
river,  tree,  and  flower,  to  praise  God.  "Let  every  thing  that 
hath  life  praise  him  !"  All  nature  was  to  David  what  it  is  to 
every  poetical,  religious  soul — an  iEolian  harp  breathing  the 
sweetest  music,  and  inspiring  the  heart  with  devout  rapture. 
He  also,  and  he  only,  is  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  who 
hears  this  music,  who  feels  this  rapture  ! 

*  Rather  than  imitate  David,  the  professed  ministers  of  God 
at  this  day  try  to  make  men  devotional  by  thundering  against 
all  sects  but  their  own  ;  forcing  their  people  to  swallow  a 
particular  creed — some  thirty-nine  **  articles  of  faith,"  as 
they  call  them  ;  when  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  their 
parishioners  is  capable  of  understanding  these  articles ;  or 
ever,  any  more  than  the  Chinese  or  Mussulman,  undertakes 
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by  personal  eiamination  ta  try, to  undervtand  what  their 
teachers  say  about  them.  So  narrowed  and  prejudiced  has 
the  mind  ol  each  religious  sect  become  th&t  it  ooubts  whether 
there  is  any  spnntuality  beyond  the  precincts  of  its  own  eccle* 
siastical  forms.  They  turn  their  weapons  of  warfare  against 
each  other ;  accuse  each  other  of  error,  peryersion  of  Scrips 
ture,  of  being  formal  and  dead ;  (and,  really  one  might  say 
for  the  best  of  reasons  if  they  only  knew  it.)  The  direct 
aim, — the  absorbing  subject  with  each  sect,  or  the  leaders  of 
it,  is  to  shape,  by  crampings  and  stretchittffs,  sometimes  with 
racks  and  thumbscrews — ^tropically  at  last  l>y  way  of  ezcom* 
munication  and  cry  of  heresy,  every  mind  to  nt  some  pre** 
established  creed ;  as  unintelligible  to  common  minds  as  the 
Shaster.  Our  curates  and  bishops  consider  their  flocks  in  a 
thriving  condition  provided  they  are  dumb  before  the  shearer, 
and  drive  easily  into  the  fold  :  whereas,  if  one  having  been 
sheared  too  close,  shivers  with  cold,  or  bleats  for  greener 
pasturage,  such  an  one  must  be  warmed  and  nourished  by 
an  ecclesiastical  hounding,  or  die  by  starvation  if  it  will  con- 
tinue to  feed  upon  the  same  dry  Ktraw  thrashed  for  the  thou* 
sandth  time.  Spiritual  leaders  do  not  lead  their  flocks  by 
still  waters  and  into  green  pastures  ; — give  them  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word  that  they  may  grow  thereby.  They  are 
made  to  digest,  at  least  to  swallow  and  ruminate,  the  tough 
beef  of  knotty  logical  points  of  theology ;  doctrines  which 
have  been  decided  and  rescinded  some  hundred  times  from 
Augustine  down  to  Elizabeth.  Hence,  instead  of  burning 
hearts  impressed  with  the  infinite  nature  of  duty,  and  crying 
out,  **  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"  as  in  apostolic  days, 
our  houses  of  worship  are  filled  with  listless  nrinds  and  un- 
feeling hearts.  Would  that  thou  wert  either  cold  or  hot ! 
thou  art  neither,  therefore  I  will  spew  thee  out.  Better  than 
so,  ffive  me  the  wild  savage, who,  though  uncultivated,  rough, 
and  looking  through  strangely  diffractive  media,  sees  a  Great 
Spirit  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  silent  forest,  the  brook, 
the  flower,  and  every  thing  around  him ;  and  hears  hia  voice 
sweetly  whispering  to  him  in  every  breeze.' 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  light  in  which 
Carlyle  views  certain  things  which  bear  upon  our  subject. 
Without  much  circumlocution,  we  saw  no  other  way  of  doing 
this  than  the  one  the  reader  has  seen ; — ^not  by  an  attempt  to 
imitate  his  style  (this  would  be  folly ;)  but  by'giving  some  of 
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his  thoaghts  in  a  yery  concise  form  and  somewfaat  in  fats 
spirit  and  langoage.  Those  who  have  read  his  works  wiU 
t>ear  testimony  to  the  veracity  of  onr  statements  :  we  have 
certidnly  aimed  to  give  a  true  view  of  the  writer's  thoughtSi 
as  far  as  our  limits  would  permit.  Extracts  could  have  been 
snade ;  but  isolated  passages  from  Carlyle  would  be  very  un- 
satisfactory as  poof,  for  in  this  way  any  thing  could  be  prov- 
ed respeetisg  faim ;  the  plan  we  have  Uiken  was  more  labori- 
4M}s,  but  better  for  our  present  purpose. 

Having  looked  at  the  religious  aspect  of  certain  objects 
through  Cariyk's  medium,  we  think  we  can  pret^  confidently 
«tate  what  he  t^  not,  if  we  find  it  difficult  to  define  what  be 
is.  Much  of  his  writings  would  seem  to  show  him  a  most 
sincere  believer  in  a  Divine  Revelation,  and  a  Christian  of 
the  truest,  warmest  lieart.  Other  passages,  together  with  the 
whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  his  thoughts  in  any  way  bearing 
•upon  what  is  usually  termed  religion,  conclusively  show  that 
he  is  not  what  the  Christian  world  generally  would  consider 
•a  true  believer. 

What  then  are  Carlyle's  religious  sentiments  ?  Is  he  a 
Pantheist  ?  Is  he  a  Transcendentalist  ?  Infidel  ?  Atheist  ? 
Deist?  Has  he  betaken  himself  to  the  mysticism  of  Plato  ? 
All  these  inquiries  have  been  made.  It  would  be  easy  to 
prove,  by  detached  passages  from  his  several  works,  that  he 
IS  either  ot  all  c(  these ;  and  as  easy,  by  the  same  process,  to 
prove  be  is  neither.  The  fact  is,  we  cannot  make  a  Pro* 
crustean  bed  of  this  sort,  and  then,  bv  stretchings  or  clippings^ 
make  Carlyle  fit  it.  Shall  we  call  him  a  religious  Eclectic  ? 
This  is  too  indefinite  for  our  purppses,  although  there  would 
be  truth  in  the  term.  Is  he  aiming  to  form  a  new  sect  ?  One 
would  judge  otherwise  from  reading  him :  certainly  that  he 
had  no  purposes  of  this  kind.  Yet  indirectly  this  may  be 
the  result.  Says  the  Review,  quoted  in  the  fore  part  of  this 
article,  "Good  or  bad,  Mr.  Carlyle's  thoughts  will  be  largely 
adopted  within  the  next  twenty  years."  This  cannot  apply 
less  to  his  religious  than  to  his  political  views. 

In  respect  to  the  nature  of  God,  of  Christ,  the  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  religious  worship,  the  sanctions  of  the 
divine  law^  miracles,  regeneration,  and  kindred  topics,  Car- 
lyle most  manifestly  .differs  from  the  commonly  received 
opinions.  And  his  views  upon  these  subjects  are  so  express- 
ed, and  artfully  commingled  with  them  is   so  much  that  is 
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true,  forcible,  sublime  and  beautiful,  as  to  render  Urn  of  all 
writers  of  all  ages,  the  most  fearfully  dangerous  to  what  has 
been  considered  Orthodox  Christianity.  After  what  has  been 
said  we  are  prepared  somewhat  more  definitely  to  state  his 
views  upon  tnese  points^ 

The  common,  and  the  scriptural  view  of  God  in  Christian 
communities  is  this.  viz. : — A  person  who  governs^  and  not 
E  principle  working  in  Nature^  or  Nature  itself;  a  being  of 
intellect,  susceptibility  and  will ;  separate  from  His  physical 
creation,  rather  than  identical  with  it.  Not  poetically,  figurative* 
ly,  or  in  any  mysterious  transcendental  sense,  a  person,  but 
in  reality.  He  knows,  he  sees,  he  feels.  He  is  the  lawgiv- 
er, the  ruler  and  the  judge  of  His  intelligent  creatures.  A 
Being  who  is  pleased  with  the  right,  ana  offended  with  the 
wrong  moral  conduct  of  men.  Now  Carlyle  often  receives 
him  as  such,  but  only  in  a  figure.  To  give  force  to  his 
thoughts,  poetical  beauty  to  his  beautiful  expressions,  Car- 
lyle often  endows  his  God  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  Jeho- 
vah of  the  Jews.  But  his  God  is  a  principle  ;  an  all-pervad- 
ing, an  all-mighty,  infinite  It  !  Except  for  poetical,  and 
rhetorical  purposes  nothing  more.  And  in  several  instances* 
we  have  found  men  in  the  ordinary  labors  of  life,  eating  of 
this  same  spiritual  food,  ground  for  their  consumption  in  cer- 
tain mills  for  the  purpose. 

Of  Carlyle's  view  of  Christ,  we  have  already  spoken.  He 
believes  the  Bible  inspired  in  the  same  sense  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Dante  or  Shakspeare  are  inspired.  AH  thought  that 
is  true  to  Nature  (and  Carlyle  means  much  by  this)  is  inspired 
thought.  Whenever  a  man's  genius  is  beyond  common,  and 
utters  true,  good,  poetic  thoughts,  he  says  we  call  it  etherial, 
heavenly,  inspired  ;  it  is  beyond  us ;  we  cannot  fathom  it  and 
therefore  we  give  it  some  ^wpcrnatural  quality. 

All  discussion  upon  what  is  termed  the  "  Plenary  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,"  he  considers  folly,  and  treats  it  with  a  de- 
gree of  contempt.  *  The  soul  of  man  is  plenarily  inspired, 
and  this  should  suffice.' 

He  treats  what  he  terms  the  '  logic  proof  of  Christianity 
in  the  same  way.     ^  Man's  pure  Reason*  will  see  not  only 


*  We  hardly  need  say  that  Carlyle  gives  to  what  is  termed 
the  *  higher  reason,'  the  same  province  in  matters  of  Faith  as 
Kant,  Coleridge,  &c. 
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&o  mwhfariher  itito  the  hidden  realms  of  truth,  but  is  adapt- 
ed to  provinces  where  the  understanding  will  essay  in  vain  to 
penetrate  ;  hence  the  believer,  if  be  understand  nis  ground, 
will  never  descend  to  any  fencing  of  this  sort.^ 

What  Carlyle  says  of  worship — ^and  his  "Heroes"  is  full  of 
it — taken  by  itself  is  very  beautiful  and  truly  ezcellen^t.  But 
taken,  as  it  surely  will  be,  in  connection  with  all  other  kindred 
'topics,  its  tendency  is  to  make  the  mind  satisfied  with  a  very 
refined  species  of  idolatry.  We  have  already,  perhaps,  said 
enough  upon  this  subject  He  often  defines  worship  to  be 
"  wonder" — "  wonder  infinite,"  to  whatever  object  rendered. 
How  easy  would  it  be  to  name  devout  men  according  to  Car- 
lyle's  notions  of  devotion,  whom  the  Christian  world  has  had  the 
best  of  reasons  for  not  considering  religious  ! 

He  quotes  scripture  phrases  with  much  significance,  often 
liappily.  Bible  language,  as  is  the  language  of  all  other 
books  ever  written,  is  familiar  to  him.  '  Winged  words'  are 
his  vocation,  and  no  man  ever  had  more,  or  better  for  effect, 
Milton's  imagery  of  Paradise  is  none  too  strong  for  him  to  ex- 
press the  rapturous  feelings  of  the  devout  soul ;  nor  Dante's 
imajjery  of  hell  to  express  the  agony  of  remorse.  Upon  this 
subject  he  has  most  iQrcibly  uttered  what  every  Universalist 
minister  is  forever  trying  to  utter ;  and  many  a  profitable  pearl 
will  this  class  of  religious  pearl-divers  fetch  up,  together  with 
sea-weed  and  mud  in  abundance,  from  these  prolific  waters. 
In  a  tropical  sense,  Carlyle  believes  all  the  poets  and  pro- 
phets say  about  heaven  and  hell.  He  makes  life  a  most  se- 
rious concern  to  mortals ;  words  were  rarely  ever  put  togeth- 
er with  more  appalling  force  in  favor  of  right,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  wrong.  Here  his  notes  are  the  clearest,  the  strong- 
est, and  the  most  imperative  !  He  throws  around  the  lowest, 
as  well  as  the  highest  of  mortals,  an  infinitude,  and  would 
make  him  feel  the  full  weight  of  his  responsibility.  Would 
that  there  was  nothing  to  counteract  the  impression  ! 

Upon  a  future  state,  he  is  so  Unitarianly  general  in  his 
forms  of  expression,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  state  with  much 
confidence  nis  belief.  Here  be  so  transcends  as  to  leave  him 
in  Platonic,  or  German  fog,  out  of  sight  of  those  who  yet  live 
in  "  time  and  i^pace."  We  judge,  however,  that  when  this 
*  phantasm  of  a  material  body  and  world'  shall  vanish,  he 
supposes  we  shall  enter  upon  a  higher  state ;  or  then  the 
present '  apparent  parts'  of  the '  Universal  All'  will  be  more 
or  less  happily  united. 
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Upon  tniracleB  notluog  but  ihe  style  is  Carlyto's ;  tbe 
thoughts  have  been  often  advanced  in  attempts  to  answer  t^ 
juEgoments  in  proof  of  revealed  religion. 

The  account  he  gives  of  the  "  Conversion**  of  his  Profes- 
sor Teufeisdrockh  is  in  keeping  with  his  general  theology,  and 
wobably  was  designed  to  express  his  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
Regeneration.  It  is  the  common  method  of  philosophizing 
upon  a  most  momentous  Bible  dodnrine.  No  wonder  that,  in 
epealdng  as  he  has  ^on  this,  and  almost  every  other  subject 
Souching  practical  piety,  he  has  "  spoken  to  the  conditiorr  of 
80  many  in  New-£ngland — particularly  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Quaker's  complaint  can  cease  for  some  twenty  years. 

We  say  what  we  do  know,  w4ien  we  assert  that  manv 
young  men  in  our  Seminaries  of  learning  have  lost  their  faith 
an  the  Bible  as  a  sfyecial  revelation  from  God  by  reading 
Carlyle.  They  are  captivated  by  the  novelty,  the  pictu- 
resque beauty  and  sublimity  of  his  thought  and  Miction.  If  is 
two-edged,  quaint,  and  grotesque  expressions  soon  cease  te 
repd,  and  actually  chain  the  mind  as  if  speli-bound,  befnre 
this  literary  Circe.  Pride  of  imdlect,  the  love  of  {originality 
in  many  cases,  prepare  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  er- 
roneous, togeliier  with  so  much  that  is  true  and  good  in  Ah 
singular  writer.  And  then  few  minds,  it  is  apprehended,  are 
entirely  and  uniformly  beyond  the  precincts  of  Doubting  Cas- 
tle ;  and  those  who  indulge  much  in  sceptical  trains  of  thought 
must  be  particularly  on  their  guard,  or  a  parley  with  Mr. 
Carlyle  will  prove  fatal. 

ms  writings  are,  and  will  continue  to  be  extensively  read, 
fie  will  have  admirers^  entlmsiastic  and  ridiculous  '  thauma- 
tntgic'  imitators.  His  uncouthness  will  oSend  the  tastes  tii 
some  and  he  will  be  thrown  down  with  the  cry — ^*  It  is  se 
imnatural;" — "All  affectation," — "A  jargon  of  German- 
isms," etc.  But  he  will  be  read  ;  and  he  may  be  read  with 
profit.  We  doubt  whether  many  minds  will  long  continue  to 
be  particularly  delighted  with  his  peculiarities.  The  fever 
will  be  high,  but  not  continue  at  its  height  for  a  great  length  t^ 
time. 

His  French  Revolution  stands  unrivaled  asa  series  of  vivid, 
riowtng  pictures  of  that  frightful  catastrophe.  This  is  Car- 
ole's master  work,  and  it  can  be  read  with  great  profit,  not 
only  for  its  history,  but  for  its  sound  reflections.  It  is  the 
least  objectionable  of  all  his  writings,  on  the  score  of  awak** 
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eniog  sceptical  trains  of  thoiq^lit  in  the  imnd  of  the  reader. 
Afid  we  believe  the  bad  iofluenoe  txf  all  his  works  might  be 
counteracted  in  a  great  nteasnre^  paxticnlarly  among  ^ 
youth  in  our  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  by  a  little  pains  on  the 
part  of  the  instnK^tors.  That  words  of  caution  lere  needed 
here,  is  but  too  manifest. 


.*•»"•— "^■•'-■»»      I  I,      mm^mm^—^m^m^^mm^tmami^fmttimm^'rw 


ARTICLE  V, 
Ov  A«  ExTRissioN  IN  AcTS»  87 :  17. 

By  Theodore  J).  Woolsey,  Prof,  of  Greek  Litenugret  7de  GcSUg%  New  HaTOB. 

Thb  following  remarks,  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Plato's 
laws  (Lib.  1^,  p.  945,  C.)  are  laid  before  the  reader  nearly 
in  the  order  in  which  the  subject  presented  itself  to  the  writer, 
and  with  the  hope  of  explaining  the  precise  meaning  of 
vito^<*mvwsg  to  'K'XoTov  in  Acts,  concerning  which  some  doubt 
has  existed. 

The  passage  in  Plato  is  to  this  effect.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  set  of  magistrates  competent  to 
supervise  the  other  magistrates  of  the  state.  **  There  are 
many  occasions,"  says  he,  **  when  a  polity  may  bedissolve^i 
as  there  are  of  dissolving  those  parts  of  a  ship  or  of  any 
animal,  which  having  a  common  nature  spread  through  them 
all,  are  in  different  circumstances  called  by  the  various  names 
of  cords,  Wo^wfjwjw-a  and  tendons."  As  in  this  passage^ 
Plato  classes  this  thin^  pertaining  to  a  ship,  whatever  it  may 
he,  with  the  cords  and  muscles  of  the  body,  and  implies  that 
the  structure  of  a  ship  would  be  weakened  or  destroyed,  if  it 
were  loosed  or  broken,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a  0^o^(ofi4)c 
is* something  in  a  ship  like  a  cord  or  cable,  by  which  its 
frame  is  tied  together.  Ast,  however,  in  his  edition  of 
Plato's  lavirs,  and  after  him  Cousin  in  his  translation  (*)  under- 


'(^)  Ast:  tabnlataqnibnsnavislateracoutexdbantur.  Cousin  : 
fl^ces  de  bofs  qui  ceignaient  le  corps  des  vaisseaux,  et  en 
iontenaient  la  charpente. 
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stand  the  word  of  boards,  by  means  of  which  the  sides  of  a 
ship  were  woven  or  connected  together.  It  is  singular  that 
the  very  passages  to  which  Ast  refers  after  giving  this  explan- 
ation, and  which  Cousin  borrows  from  him,  are  as  well 
adapted  as  they  can  be  to  show  that  it  is  untenable  The  first 
is  irom  Athenaeus  Lib.  5.  p.  204,  A.  He  is  giving  an  ac- 
count of  an  enormous  galley  of  forty  banks  of  oars  belong- 
ing to  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  among  other  particulars 
says  :  *■  it  took  (§Xafi>pav0,  i.  e.,  the  space  upon  it  required) 
twelve  uflro^w|jwM-a :  each  was  of  six  hundred  cubits."  It  would 
seem  that  something  like  cables  going  round  the  whole  ship 
must  be  here  intended.  And  there  is  the  more  reason  for 
thinking  so,  because  the  length  of  the  vessel  is  put  down  at 
280  cubits  in  the  same  passage.  The  double  of  this  length 
and  forty  cubits  allowed  for  the  curvature  of  the  sides,  would 
make  the  length  of  the  hypozoma.  In  the  other  passage, 
(from  Vitruvius  10. 15,  near  the  end  of  the  work,)  the  thing 
seems  to  be  mentioned  without  the  name.  The  architect  is 
describing  a  battering-ram,  and  says,  ''  a  capite  ad  imam 
calcem  tigni  contenti  luerunt  funes  quatuor  ciassitudine  digi- 
Iprum  octo,  ita  religati,  quemadmodum  navis  a  puppi  ad 
proram  continetur  :  ejusque  praecincturae  funes  transversis 
erant  ligati,  habentes  inter  se  palmipedalia  spatia."  Thatis 
*^  four  ropes  eight  fingers'  breadth  thick,  had  been  stretched 
from  the  head  to  the  extreme  part  of  the  foot  of  the  beam ; 
so  bound  to  it  as  a  ship  is  held  together  (or  girded)  from  stem 
to  stem.  The  ropes  which  formed  this  girdle  had  been  fas- 
tened together  by  other  transverse  ones,  and  had  spaces  of  a 
foot  and  a  hand-breadth  between  them."  Here  Vitruvius 
teaches  us  apparently,  that  ships  were  kept  together  by  ropes 
passing  horizontally  so  as  to  enclose  the  sides.  What  else 
could  the  Wo^wjuua  have  been  ? 

The  only  other  passage  in  the  early  classics,  where  this 
word  occurs,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  is  in  Plato's  republic, 
X<ib.  10.  near  the  end.  The  context  is  embarrassed  by  cer- 
tain difficulties  which  need  not  delay  us  now.  The  imme- 
diate passage  may  be  translated  thus  ;  *'  for  (he  said)  that 
this  light  is  the  connecting  bond  of  the  heavens,  which  like 
the  hypozomata  of  galleys  keeps  their  whole  circumference 
together."  Here  Stallbaum  explains  the  term  by  the  ^neral 
words,  ^'  cingula  triremium,  quibus  navis  latent  quasi  conti- 
nentur ;"    and  then  adds,  ^'  vocem  alii  alitec  kxterpretati 
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sunt"  Schleiermacher  renders  the  word  in  question  by 
"  streben^^  props,  or  boards,  or  beams,  I  suppose,  put  along 
obliquely  to  counteract  the  strain  upon  the  siaes  of  the  ship. 

But  even  here  the  idea  of  a  continuous  rope  seems  more 
natural.  For  the  light  spoken  of  was  one  undivided  thing, 
unlike  the  separate  boards  along  the  sides  of  a  ship,  but  quite 
similar  to  a  rope  encircling  the  vessel.  If  Plato  nere  refers 
to  the  milky  way,  as  is  not  improbable,  or  if  the  passage 
was  suggested  to  him  by  a  dogma  of  Parmenides  concerning 
something  in  the  likeness  of  a  crown,— ('^  stephanem  appelj 
lat  continentem  ardore  lucis  orbem,  qui  cingit  coelum."  Cic 
denat.  Deor.  1,11,)  by  which  Parmenides  also  may  have 
intended  the  milky  way, — at  all  events  a  girdle  encompassing 
a  ship  answers  well  in  the  comparison. 

Passow,  however,  in  his  lexicon,  with  obvious  reference  to 
this  passage  defines  M^uiml  as  '^  a  rowers  bench  running 
across  to  the  side  of  the  ship  ;  also  called  (fCvSstfiMs^  because 
it  forms  the  connexion  between  the  ship's  walls.'*  But  this 
explanation,  besides  being  for  other  reasons  wholly  inadmis- 
sible, hardly  deserves  notice,  after  the  passage  from  Athenae- 
us  given  above,  except  on  account  oi  the  respectability  of 
the  source  from  which  it  comes. 

The  view  which  we  now  seem  obliged  to  take,  that  the 
hypozoma  was  a  cable  going  around  the  sides  of  vessels,  is 
confirmed  by  a  passage  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius  1,  367,  seq. 
When  the  heroes  had  chosen  Jason  to  be  their  captain,  and 
he  had  made  his  inaugural  address,  they  stripped  off  their 
garments  and  went  to  work  to  get  the  vessel  ready  for  sea. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Argus  the  shipwright,  ''  they  tightly 
girded  the  vessel  (^rix^arlw^  e^uafav)  inside  with  a  well 
twisted  rope,  {^fj(frgs(psi  sv6o^sv  o^rX^)  stretching  it  taught  on 
both  sides,  (rsivaiusvoi  bcars^hsv)  in  order  that  the  planks 
might  be  well  secured  by  the  wooden  pins,  and  might  resist 
the  opposing  force  of  the  running  waves."  It  is  obvious  that 
this  cable  must  have  run  alon^  the  sides  and  not  under  the 
vessel,  for  in  the  latter  case  only  a  single  part,— -say  the  mid* 
die, — of  the  ship  could  be  strengthen^  by  one  cord. 

We  may  presume  that  ApoUonius  describes  what  was 
usual  in  vessels,  or  at  least  in  vessels  of  war.  Hence,  when 
in  Polybius  (27,  3,  3.)  "  Hegesilochus  advised  the  Rhodians 
IflTo^wyvuffiy  forty  ships"; — which  is  explained  by  Schweig- 
haiiser,  as  answering   to   ^' reficerey'^  and  by  rassow,  as 
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meaning  *'  to  provide  a  ship  with  rowers  benches,  or  in  gen- 
eral, to  equip  it  f — ^it  is  evident  that  the  sense  is  to  fit  a  ves- 
sel for  sea  by  girding  it  with  cables,  in  order  that  it  may  the 
better  resist  the  action  of  the  waves. 

It  is  possible,  but  in  my  view  not  probaMe,  that  this  ens* 
torn  is  spoken  of  by  Thucydides  (1 .  30),  where,  however, 
another  term  is  used.  **  At  the  same  time*'-— it  is  there  said 
— "  they  manned  their  ships :  ^sC^mris  rs  roLg  ^roXoiot^  &ff^ 
«9vAitf*owf  i/voi/'  i.  0,  having  joined  or  bound  together  the  eld 
ones  so  that  they  might  be  fit  for  the  water,  and  having 
made  the  rest  ready  for  sea.*'  Goller,  in  his  exceUent 
comment^  on  this  place  quotes  a  note  of  Yanderberg 
<im  Hora^  Carm.  1.  14,  as  explaining  it.  The  passage 
in  Horace  is,  nonne  vides  ut  sine  funibus  |  vix  durare 
earinae  |  possmt  imperiostus  *|  aequor  1  And  in  this  pas* 
sage  we  may  find  ^e  bypozomata  referred  to.  **  The 
ropes,"  says  V  anderberg,  **  which  Horace  speaks  of  as  used 
in  repairing  vessels,  are  what  the  French  call  **  des  cables.' 
If  a  ship  leaks,  the  keel  is  sometimes  surrounded  with  those 
small  ropes  to  which  the  French  give  the  special  name  of 
grelins,  und  which  serve,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bind  tlie  start- 
ing planks  of  the  keel  together.  To  bind  ships  in  this  way 
is  expressed  by  the  term  dntrer  in  French."  To  this  of  Gol- 
ler, Arnold  gives  fais  sanction  ;  and  adds,  that  *^  the  Russian 
iships,  taken  in  the  Tagus  in  1806,  were  kept  together  in  this 
manner,  in  consequence  of  their  age  and  unsound  condition.^ 
Whether  tbis  be  tne  true  sense  of  this  passage,  or  the  phrase 
must  be  understood  of  timbers  carried  across  from  side  to 
side,  or  of  planks  nailed  on  outside  to  bind  the  dd  planks  to- 
gether ;  it  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  so  far  as  our  enquiry 
Sitherto  throws  light  upon  the  faypozoma,  that  it  must  liave 
%een  applied  to  the  i^fa^  in  a  different  way.  For  the  passage 
^m  Vitravius  makes itnecessarythattheseropes  should  have 
"run  around  the  sides,  and  that  from  Apollonius — ^in  which 
hy  tlie  way  a  new  ship  is  spoken  of— -confirms  the  same  point 
i^  assigning  all  the  effect  to  a  single  cable.  And  the  length 
of  the  hypozomata  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (t.  s.)  is  much 
too  sreat  for  the  supposition  that  they  went  under  the  vessel. 
To  %is  too,  we  may  add  that  the  violent  storm  recorded  by 
the  Evangelist  in  Acts,  rendered  it  iny)os.sible  to  do  aay  such 
dnngas  passive  cables  under  and  around  the  keel.  More- 
over, if  ropes  had  passed  under  the  keel,  one  would  think  that 
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the  boat  would  have  been  needed  in  this  operaliM»  and  jet 
the  boat  was  first  lifted  on  deck, ' 

A  word  or  two  may  here  find  their  place  relating  to  this 
Terse  in  generd.  The  sense  is,  *'  after  they  had  hoisted  up 
the  boaty  (4v  &M»rsi^  they  made  use  of  additional  means  to  re- 
sist the  storm  (pof)^fiiai(lxf^^<!) by  undergircfingthe  vessel.  The 
connexioh  of  events  named  in  the  verse  seems  to  be  merely 
that  of  time.  The  boat  was  floating  behind  the  vessel ;  and 
as  the  storm  orew  harder^  fears  were  felt  that  it  would  be 
staved  in  by  the  blows  of  the  waves.  It  was  secured  and 
raised  on  board  with  much  ado,  and  then  the  gale  forced  the 
jprew  to  strengthen  the  side  work  of  the  vessel  oy  additional 
means. 

The  specific  meaning  which  we  have  attached  to  l^^^omCm 
and  Wo'^(jfi,a,  accords  well  with  the  more  common  senses  in 
which  tiiese  words  are  taken.  Of  the  former,  Wyttenbach 
(Eclogae  historicaB,  p.  355,)  observes  thus:  ** v^o^Ctwvtf^t 
succingi  tria  fere  notat;  inter  reliquas  vestes  cingulum 
corpori  circumdare;  inferiores  partes,  id  est  lumbosetpu** 
denda,  tegere  cingulo  ;  longas  vestes  altius  a  pedibus  sur- 
sum  reductas  cingere  ad  facilitatem  incessus."  This  word 
is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  two  last  senses*  A 
remarkable  instance  of  its  use  may  be  found  in  Plutarch's  life 
of  Demetrius,  ^7  xpucroSi^  rsrpaxoeriov^  L«%^cj(r|i^of ;  i.  e.  hav- 
ing in  his  giidle«  which  was  used  as  a  purse,  four  hundred 
staters  of  gold.  Tflro^cjfMi,  which  is  a  rarer  word,  denotes,  1.  a 
girdle — properly,  I  suppose,  but  dare  not  afiSrm,  either  a  |(ir- 
die  under  tne  clothes,  or  especially,  one  worn  helow  the  hips. 
2.  The  diaphragm  in  medical  writers.  3.  In  one  of  the 
lexicists,  Julias  rdlux,  some  part  of  the  rudder  of  a  ship.  It 
is  obvious  that  any  thing  encircling  a  ship  longitudinally,  bet- 
ter answers  to  the  notion  of  a  girdle,  than  if,  like  a  horse's 
girth,  it  went  under  the  body  of  the  vessel. 

In  opposition  to  all  this,  the  only  ancient  authority,  so  far 
as  I  know,  which  can  be  adduced,  is  that  of  a  scholiast  on 
Aristoph.  Knights,  279;  where  the  demagogue  Cleon,  threat- 
ens to  prosecute  his  rival,  and  accuses  him  of  exporting 
^uf^sufAard  for  the  Peloponnesian  galleys.  Of  this  word  the 
scholiast  says,  ^ajf^su/xara,  rol  Xff^ojxeva  uro^GJjui.ara  6i(fi  ds  gi^Xd  ruv 
veuv.  The  same  scholium  is  found  again  in  Suidas.  But  a 
gloss  on  this  passage  gives  the  correct  definition :  ^ufjbsufMvra 
<fp^ivia  xturd,  fjb^ffov  n)v  }toSi}i .  ds(ffjbsu6jxsva.  The  same  words, 
with  ^v'o^ufMtra  inserted  after  the  first,  are  found  in  Hesychius. 
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If  by  xara  pii^ov,  these  authorities  mean  mid-way  between  the 
water's  edge  and  the  gun-wale,  they  are  strictly  correct. 
Mitchell  follows  the  first-mentioned  scholiast,  although  the 
nature  of  the  case  might  have  set  him  right;  Cleon  would 
be  expected  to  say,  "I  accuse  this  man  of  exporting  for  the 
Peloponnesian  galleys  Wo2^w|xara,  but  the  poet  jocosely  puts  a 
word  of  similar  sound  in  its  place— fwfitsufwtra  booths,  of  which 
certainly  the  enemy,  especially  the  Spartans,  had  no  lack. 
We  might  imitate  the  play  on  words  by  speaking  of  sending 
griddle-cakes  to  the  Dutch  instead  of  girdle-ropes.  The  joke 
in  part  consists  of  putting  in  the  place  of  something  valuable 
and  hard  to  be  obtained,  a  very  common  and  trivial  thing. 
Now  the  Peloponnesians  could  be  at  no  loss  for  planks  ;  but 
long  and  large  ropes,  perhaps  of  a  peculiar  shape,  flattened  so 
as  to  fit*  tighter,  might  not  be  manufactured  every  where. 

So  far  the  writer  had  examined  the  meaning  of  hypozoma 
independently,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  paragraph  pre- 
ceding this,  in  which  he  followed  Boeckh,  was  led  more  or 
less  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  the  critics  whom  he  consulted 
upon  the  passages  quoted.  On  turning,  however,  to  Boeckh's 
new  work  on  the  naval  affairs  of  Athens,  containing  the  in- 
scriptions  recently  found  in  the  Peiraeeus  relating  to  the 
naval  affairs  of  that  state  during  the  age  of  Demosthenes, 
(Berlin,  1840.)  we  find  full  confirmation  for  the  view  of  hy- 
pozoma here  taken,  both  in  the  inscriptions  themselves,  and 
in  the  introductory  treatise  by  the  distinguished  editor.  1.  In 
the  inscriptions,  the  appurtenances  of  the  ships,  of  which  many 
inventories  are  given,  are  divided  into  wooden  and  hanging, 
(fxsvri  guXiva  and  xj sjuwjKfra.  The  hypozomata  are  always  in  the 
latter  list  with  the  sails,  cordage,  etc.,  and  usually  at  the  head 
of  it.  In  one  instance  bits  of  old  hypozomas  taken  from  the 
enemy  are  mentioned  : — to  this  dignity  of  being  inventoried 
old  bits  of  rotten  boards  would  hardly  attain.  In  inscription 
14,  besides  the  full  tale  of  hanging  gear  belonging  to  several 
enumerated  ships,  it  is  said  that  other  hypozomas,  two  or 
more  to  a  vessel,  and  lying  loose,  had  been  provided  for  them 
according  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  Some  vessels,  again, 
have  these  loose  girding-ropes,  without  mention  of  others, 


*  This  idea  is  from  Boeckh. 
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fastened  on  and  in  their  places.  This  is  just  the  case  with 
the  ship  of  Alexandria  wnich  carried  Paul  to  Rome.  2.  As 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  most  eminent  scholar  of  the 
present  age  in  all  matters  of  fact  relating  to  classical  learninff, 
Boeckh  has  the  passages  aboye  cited  and  several  more.*  We 


*Boeckh,  after  mentioning  that  rarions  writers  hare  explain- 
ed  the  word  m  different  ways  on  the  supposition  that  it  de* 
noted  something  of  wood,  adds,  "erst  J  oh.  Gottl,  Schneider  (zu 
Yitruv.  10. 15, 6,)  hat  dabei  an  Tauwerk  gedacht."  This  ap-. 
pears  to  be  incorrect,  as  even  a  note  of  Schweighauser^s  on 
Appian  (vol.  3.  p.  876  of  his  ed.)  will  show, — a  passage  which 
I  had  examined  before  finding  it  cited  by  Boeckh  himself.  That 
critic  on  dio^uvvvjubivou^  ra  dxtuj^  amongst  other  things  writes,  "sic 
Grotius  ad  Acta  Apostol.  27,  17,  Cn'o^uwuvrs^  rl  ^rXorov  recte  in- 
terpretatus  wiiyfunihus  naioem  ligantes  ne  vi  venionun  etfluctuum 
dissiliret,  Eademque  notione  usurpatum  verbum  simplex  yi* 
demus  apud  Apollon.  Argonaut.  1  368."  Thus  so  early  a 
critic  as  Grotius  had  a  good  yiew  of  the  sense,  though  he  prob- 
ably conceiyed  of  the  ropes  as  goin^  under  the  yessel.  And 
Schweighauser's  Appian  was  earlier  by  23  years  than 
Schneider's  Vitruyius.  This  last  book  I  hare  not  examined. 
Again,  in  speaking  of  the  passage  from  Apollonius  Boeckh 
says,  ** Apollonius  of  Rhodes  calls  this  process  tfidom — an  oper* 
ation  which  in  his  poem,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  was 
performed  before  the  side-planks  were  properly  fastened  to- 
gether with  nails.  According  to  the  receiyed  reading,  this 
was  done  from  within  (^v^o^sv),which  howeyer  is  entirely  impos- 
sible. The  reading  has  therefore  with  reason  been  rejected 
as  incorrect."  But  Boeckh,  I  feel  confident,  is  wrong  in  the  first 
of  these  positrons.  Apollonius  by  i  v'  bZ  dgagoia/r^  yo^t^ig  I  8oC^<vra, 
cannot  mean,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  planks  were  not  already 
nailed,  but  the  sense  is  simply  that  the  ship  was  girded  in  or- 
der that  the  pressure  of  the  girding.rope  might  keep  planks 
and  nails  in  their  places ; — that  the  planks  might  not  spring, 
but  f OPIOID  jSiV  s-xoi  avrioWav.  All  this  is  plain,  I  think,  from  this 
consideration  ;  that  the  ship  was  put  together  long  before  and 
that  what  is  here  described  took  place  just  before  launching  it 
into  the  water.  With  regard  to  Iv^o^sv  I  had  felt  a  difficulty,  and 
had  conjectured  sxSo^sv  before  finding  it  in  Brunck.  But  on 
reflection  Iv^o^sv  does  not  appear  so  very  indefensible  as  it 
might  be  thought  at  first.  The  sense  is  not  that  the  rope 
passed  along  within,  but  that  the  argonauts  from  within  pulled 
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aid  from  biiti  the  fbllowing  pariioulturs.  The  htstrumeDt 
ig  called  in  Latin,  Tormentum*  Isidore  says  (Origines^  I&, 
4^4),  *' TormentUDi)  Funis  in  navibiis loi^nsy  quia  prora 
ad  puppim  extenditur,  quo  Biagis  consirinffantur-  Tonnenta 
autom  a  UntIu  dicta  restes  fimesque."  Aad  of  this  nature  are 
the  ropes  in  Horace  in  the  passage  cited  above.  He  finds 
the  hypozoma  quite  visible  on  a  small  brazen  work  in  relief, 
beloliging  to  the  Beriin  muaeunl,  repreiseattiTg  the  prow  of  a 
ship  of  waf .  Indeed  four  of  them,  mere  or  tess  perfectly 
pretenred,  there  i^ear  ;'-'-^  fact  which  well  accords  with  the 
twielre  encompassmg  the  mammoth  vesset  of  Ptolemy  Philo* 
paler. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

RfiVISW   OF   pHIItOSOFHT  OF   THE  PlAN   OF   SaLTATIOK. 

By  fttr.  J.  Btancbard,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 

Philosophy  rf  the  Plan  of  Salvation.    A  Book  for  the 
Times.    By  an  American  Citizen.   New  York  :  1841. 

This  work  were  more  fitly  termed — "  Philosophy  of  the 
PROCESS  of  Salvation.^  It  aims  to  present,  in  connected 
view,  that  whole  wonderful  train  of  expedients  by  which  God 
conducted  the  Jewish  mind  and  character,  and  through  theirs, 
the  mind  of  Chciat^ndom,  from  the  Egyptian,  or  heathen^ 
into  the  Christian  state ;  to  show  that  no  odier  process  but 
that  detailed  in  the  Scriptures,  could  have  accomplished  the 
{ffoposed  end,  viz.  the  elevation  and  salvation  of  tallen  man  ; 
and  thus  irresistibly  to  establish,  from  its  sole  exclusive 
adaptedness  to  man,  that  the  Bible  scheme  of  redemption  is 
from  God. 


it  tight.  Perhaps  Iv^o^sv  would  be  clear  to  us  if  we  knew  the 
whole  process.  The  rope  may  have  been  secured  to  the  sides 
from  time  to  time  by  cords  passing  through  holes  and  fastened 
within,  or  itself  have  passed  inside  and  out  at  intervals. 


If  any  <Hie  titkes  up  tlna  book,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
workf  written  on  the  ^^ Plan  of  Sulvatum^^  "Moral  Agen- 
cy," '*  Necessity,"  "  Ability,  etc.  etc.,  he  will  b©  pleasingly 
disappointed  in  three  particulars,  viz.  to  find  the  book  short, 
originalf  and  und^standable  in  every  part ;  leaving  a  dis- 
tinct impression  on  the  jnizul  whidi  can.be  xeinembered  and 
used. 

I  can  never  divest  myself  df  the  impression  that,  jn  most 
emsting  treatises  on  the  Divine  and  human  agency  as  con- 
nected with  man's  salvation,  the  writers'  minds  were  ob- 
structed and  hampered  by  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients^  in' 
which  there  is  no  escape  from,  mere  universal  fortuity,  but  in 
the  doctrine  of  a  universal  Fate ;  and  no  refuge  from  Fatal- 
ism but  in  the  idea  of  a  blind  unreasoning  chance  ; — two  op- 
posing absurdities  which  have  no  mid-land  of  .truth  between 
them. 

In  the  philosophic  drama  of  iBscbylus,  entitled  '*  Prome- 
theus Bound,"  after  Vulcan,  by  command  of  Jufriter,  had 
riveted  Prometheus,  yet  living,  to  the  Caucasian  rock^,where 
▼iiUures  were  to  gnaw  his  Qver-growing  liver  for  the  period 
of  30,000  years,  the  poet  makes  the  executioner  attempt  to' 
console  Prometheus  and  reconcile  him  to  his  horrid  confine- 
noent,  by  reminding  him  that  all  other  beings  were  linked  as 
fast  in  fate  as  he  was  in  irmi ;  for, 

^^  Jupiter  excef^d,  none  arefreey 
And  I  confess  that  moch  of  the  reasoning  used  to  prove  what 
is  commonly  called  the  sinner's  moral  inabUity  to  repent  and  be- 
lieve, seems  to  me  to  leave  him  in  much  the  same  condition  with 
Prometheus  upon  his  rock — helpless,  yet  liable  to  suffer  ; 
ed^osed  to  torment,  with  no  power  to  escape.  For  if  there 
be  in  him  an  absolute  inability  to  repent,  something  different 
in  kind  from  the  unwillingness  of  incorrigible  thieves  to  ab- 
stain from  theft,  be  that  inability  morai  or  physical,  the  te- 
sult  IB  the  same — and  all  offers  of  salvation  made  to  sinners 
so  circumstanced,  are  but  loaves  set  before  felons  who  are 
starving  upon  gibbets-^in  their  sight,  indeed,  but  beyond 
their  reach !  Nor  do  I  see  how  sensible  men  could  ever 
admit  such  an  idea,  unless  to  avoid  what  they  supposed  the 
only  other  possible,  viz.  that  the  sinner  regenerates  himself 
— ^is-th§iiulhor  of  his  own  salvation. 

Is  r^fening  to  the  works. of  Luther,  Edwards,  and  other 
gfett  Protestant  writers,  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  an- 
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cient  philosophy,  I  need  not  say  to  the  intelligent  reader  how 
far  these  luminaries  were  from  destroying  men's  responsibil- 
ity by  any  system  of  antinomianism  whatever.  Yet  detached 
parts  of  their  writings  may  be  selected  where  they  seem  to 
account  for  human  volitions  as  they  would  for  the  dropping 
of  acorns,  and  by  the  same  law  of  causation. 

Luther,  replying  to  the  "  Diatribe'*  of  Erasmus,  says  : — 

^*  Man,  beiore  he  is  created,  can  do  nothing  in  any  way  to 
promote  his  creation.  Neither  after  his  creation  can  he  do 
any  thing  to  preserve  his  existence.  Both  his  creation  and 
his  preservation  are  the  result  of  the  sole  pleasure  of  the 
omnipotent  and  gracious  energy  of  God."  And,  "  The  very 
same  may  be  said  of  ijbe  new  creature.  The  man  before  hie 
is  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  can  do  nothing,  attempt  nothing  to 
prepare  himself  for  tnis  new  creation.  Neither  after  he  is 
renewed,  can  he  do  any  tbii^  to  insure  a  perseverance  in  bis 
new  state." 

Now  this  language  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader,  that 
when  Luther  philosophized^  his  mind  beheld  men  only  as 
separate  pieces  of  mechanism,  or  rather  as  parts  of  one  gimd 
machina  Mundiy  one  universal  machine,  whose  propellant 
energy  is — God.  Luther,  more  than  almost  all  men  of  his 
time,  was  deeply  versed  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  ;  and  it 
is  only  confessing  him  human,  to  suppose  that  his  mind  was 
so  oppressed  and  overborne  by  the  mighty  intellects  of  anti- 
quity, that  Zeno  and  the  Stoics  had  more  to  do  in  moulding 
his  theory  of  God's  government  of  the  world,  than  Christ  and 
Ae  Apostles. 

A  preceding  age  furnishes  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in 
which  a  succeeding  one  diinks  and  examines.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  many  generations  of  minds  approach  a  subject  in 
the  same  way — view  it  from  the  same  point — and  though 
their  conolusioris  vary  somewhat  with  increasing  light,  yet 
their  conceptions  are  of  the  same  general  aspect  and  hue. 
And  this  seems  to  me  to  have  been  pre-eminently  the  case 
with  reasonings  upon  liie  human  will,  and  the  control  which 
God  exerdses^^ver  it. 

The  fatalism  of  ^e  Stoics  has  not  only  colored  some  de- 
tached sentiment  culled  from  the  volumes  of  Luther,  but 
masses  of  what  has  passed  for  Christian  philosophy  seisms  to 
me  entirely  pagan  in  all  except  the  name.  Thus  W^t,  in  his 
"  Moral  Agency,"  argues  that  God  has  admitted  sin  as  .a  par} 
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of  his  uniyersal  plan,  not  indeed  as  a  thing  good  and'  desirable  h 

in  itself,  but  upon.the  same  principle  that  the  surgeon  chooseir 
the  pain  of  an  amputation,  viz.  for  the  general  good  whidi  is 
to  come  of  it.  His  mind  seems  laboring  under  the  same  ter- 
rible incubus — ^the  idea  that  "  excepting  God,  none  are  free^ 
and  of  course  no  will  in  the  universe  can  be  strictly  and  pro{K 
erly  responsible  for  sin,  but  God's! — that  God's  perfect, 
eternal,  universal  sovereignty,  and  man's  absolute  freedom  of 
choice,  cannot  co-exist,  but  that  one  must  give  way  to  make 
rooin  for  the  other. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  never  seems  to  have  felt  tUs  difficul- 
ty, under  v^hich  human  philosophy  groans.  He  demanded 
pure  and  perfect  submission  of  will,  and  called  it  the  highest 
freedom.  He  did  not  leave  to  human  pride,  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  a  single  sparrow,  to  hasten  it»  fall,  or  to  defer  it 
beyond  the  appointed  time.  Nay,  he  established  his  Father's 
jurisdiction  over  '*  every  hair  of  the  head,"  and  brought  into 
captivity  "  every  thought"  of  the  heart.  And  when,  in  prin- 
ciple, he  had  thus  reached  and  subjugated  the  latft  fragment 
of  the  man,  he  calmly  avers,  "  Then  are  ye  free  indeed.^^ 
He  casts  down  and  dashes  in  pieces  every  thing  that  exalteth 
itself  against  his  reign  ;  aiidthen,  when  every  nerve  through- 
out the  universe  lies  relaxed  and  slackened  at  his  bidding,  or 
crushed  beneath  the  cheriol-wheels  of  his  power — in  that  in- 
stant, he  proclaims  every  willing  subject  a  king  and  a  priest ; 
assigns  to  him  a  throne  of  judgment  and  a  robe  of  white.  His 
system  exhibits  the  control  oi  God  as  infinitely  perfect,  and 
the  condition  of  man  as  infinitely  free. 

Now  the  advantage  which  Jesus  had  over  uninspired 
teachers,  in  treating  subjects  involving  moral  agency,  was, 
that  "  He  knew  what  was  in  man^  viz.  Spirit.  He  looked 
upon  the  soul  just  as  it  is,  as  differtng  totally,  in  kind,  from 
all  unspiritual  existences,  and  having  another  law  than  they. 
While  our  writers  treat  the  wiil  as  if  it  was  jpaverned  jby  the 
law  of  causation — the  very  same  which  controls  air  and  water, 
and  iron  and  wood.     Says  Edwards — 

"  By  determining  the  Will,  if  the  phrase  be  used  with  any 
meaning,  must  be  intended  causing  that  the  act  of  Will  or 
choice  should  be  thus  and  not  otherwise."     Again — 

"The  determination  of  the  Will  supposes  an  effect 
which  must  have  a  cause.  If  the  Will  be  determined  there 
must  be  a  Detertriiner."    Again — 
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''  It  is  that  motive  which,  as  it  sttods  ih  th6  ti^W  of  the 
nlind,  is  the  strongest,  that  detennines  the  Will." — Edwatds 
on  Willy  P.  I.  Sec.  11. 

He  then  proceeds  to  posh  those  who  contend  for  a  self- 

detecminiiTg  will  into  the  absardity  of  holding  that  an  ^ect, 

to  wit,  a  volition,  call  be  its  own  daiise ;  or  uiat,  tipoil  their 

scheme,  there  must  be  a  former  volitidn  to  determine  Ab 

firist  volition^  Which  is  absurd. 

To  me  thei'e  seems  to  be  somewhat  mate  of  thii  'philbSo- 
phy  pagan  than  its  costume.  For  if  our  Tolittons,  all  oift 
acts  of  Will,  are  produced,  as  effects,  by  the  simple  law  of 
causation,  then  the  Ilrst  Cause  is  the  only  cause ;  eTery 
act  of  choice,  each  human  purpose,  is  bnt  one  link  in  an  in- 
dissoluble chain  of  effects,  |)ecoming,  in  tlieir  turn,  causes  Id 
new  effects — ^beginning  in  God,  and  running  on  through 
eternity.  And  thus  man  is  reduced  to  the  nature  of  the  ox, 
whose  motions  for  the  day  are  "  determinied"  by  the  wea- 
ther and  his  appetites — ^by  nature  without,  and  nature  within 
him ;  except,  jperchahce,  his  course  is  varied  by  some  inter- 
posing act  of  God. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  above  writers  is,  that  they 
were  less  in  error  than  their  antagonists ;  who,  admitting  their 

Principles,  sought,  (but  in  vain)  to  shun  their  conclusions, 
^o  save  man's  freedom,  they,  in  effect,  denied  his  depen- 
dence, and  maintained  a  liberty  inconsistent  with  God's 
sovereignty ;  as  the  others,  a  sovereignty,  inconsistent  with 
liberty. 

The  philosophical  writings  of  ColbribOe  may  be  compre- 
hensively defined  to  be  *  A  bold  and  strenuous  attempt  at 
separating  material  forms  of  thought  and  speech  from  the 
Philosophy  of  mind  ;  and,  out  of  ours,  to  construct  a  Ian* 
guage  proper  to  spiritual  beings.  In  doing  this  he  had  to 
contend  with  the  following  obstaclesi :  to  wit — ^That  men's 
minds  are,  for  Ae  few  first  years  of  life,  exclusively,  and  for 
the  balance  mainly,  directed  to  material  objects,  and  their 
wand  material  law,  viz.,  cause  and  effect.  Second,  llMt 
Wereby  human  thought  and  speech  are  so  materiaKzed  tllit 
most  words  carry  in  them  some  reference  to  matter,  its  forms, 
nature*  or  laws.  And,  third,  that  the  few  purely  spiritual 
words  have  no  settled  uniform  meaning  among  men.  Add  to 
these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ajpbilosophy  proper  to  spirits, 
the  overbearing  influence  of  theJPJiilosophy  df  the  Ancients, 
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W!i4  \%.  ^iH  b^  confi^sB^x  tbs^  the  efioirt  to  deliver  the  Wi)I 
i^opi  1,he  yojke  of  "  C^se  and  E^ect,"  and  construct  a  laja- 
ffuagQ  proper  to  its  nature,  is  an  attempt,  which,  if  it  be  an 
honor  to  fail  even  in  great  undertakings,  can  bring  no  disgrace. 
Cpleridge  tbU0  »pf>akif ; 

"  Wbftte^er  is  comprised  in  the  chl^i^  £^nd  mechanism  of 
Cau9<9  ^nd  ESeQti  of  pQurse  necessitat^sd  by  somp  other 
thing  antecedent  or  cpncurrent,  thi^  is  said  to  be  naturs^, 
fuad  the  iiggregate  and  system  of  sdl  such  things  is  said  to  be 
jfature.  It  is,  therefore,  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  include 
in  tbi?  the  Fre^-Will,  of  wl^ich  die  varbal  definition  is,  that 
which  oiigj^n^s  an  aot  or  state  of  being." — Aids.  Note,  29« 

Tbi0  paragraph  coptains  the  parting  point  where  his  sys- 
tem* £ina  that  of  the  6ermq.n8  to  whom  he  was  indebtecjl, 
depart  from  that  of  Locke^  the  Scotch  metaphyjiAcians, 
and  Edwards  of  pur  <?ountry.  It  is  the  separating  of  the 
WIH.I,  from  NA^TiJRi^,  ^«<i  denying  the  applicability  to  it^  of 
Mf^  gTatfd  generic  lay)  of  cn\tse  and  effect^ 

But  when  once  the  Will  is  thrust  out  from  the  pale  of  Na- 
ture, and  located  above  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  natural 
causation, — what  shall  we  say  of  it?  How  describe  it? 
Jn  wh^t  word$  ?  What  are  its  laws  ?  Its  mode  of  being  ? 
^d  its  action  ?  These  questions  are  to  be  solved  by  going 
.  directly  to  t^j^  Will  itself,  and  inspecting  it :  even  as  the 
Zoolpgist,  m  animal,  or  the  chemist,  simple  substances, 
writing  down  the  phepomena  as  first  facts  from  which  to 
.qc«99on  ;  back  pf  wipcli  they  do  not  pretend  to  go  :  or  if  they 
do,  Spd  nothing. 

Now,  one  oi  these  first  truths  respecting  Will,  settled  by 
yniversal  consciousness,  and  proved  by  men's  treatment  of 
each  other,  is,  that  it  can  be  responsime,  though  governed^ 
controlled,  and  yet  free,  even  in  its  wrath  praising  God  ;  and 
yet  im  that  wrath,  justly  punishable  !  That  even  ^^  goverrC^ 
ftnd  "  controF  lose  all  idea  of  coercion  from  their  meaning, 
.  when  applied  to  the  Will,  and  assume  a  nevv  peculiar  signi- 
^cation  proper  to  spirit  alone.  The  blessed  Saviour  con- 
.stc^f^tly  fi^sumed  this  principle  when  he  spoke  of  man,  or  Jtp 
men  ;  and  he  found  no  more  difficulty  ip  treating  the  human 
will  as  environed  by  his  Father's  control,  yet  ifrce,  and  re- 
sponsible, than  he  did  in  treating  water  as  fluid,  or  iron  as 
hard. 

"  But,"  8ay9  the  Necessitarian,  "  what  do  you  gain  by 
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denying  the  Will  to  be  determined  by  tb6  strongest  motive 
according  to  the  fixed  law  of  natural  causation,  seeing  that 
your  inquiries,  like  ours,  must  end  in  believing  unexplained 
facts  r 

I  answer,  we  gain  relief  from  the  absurdity  of  confounding 
men's  misfortunes  with  their  crimes,  from  condemning  and 
punishing  men  for  acts  which  their  souls  yield  under  motirey 
as  the  smitten  flint  ^es  fire,  and  cannot  help  it.  We  gain 
all  the  difference  between  a  man  in  the  image  of  God,  though 
defaced,  and  a  beast  who  never  had  that  image.  We  gain 
the  distinction  between  a  Will  which  is  ''  a  law  unto  itself," 
and  therefore  praise  or  blameworthy,  and  an  instinet  operat- 
ing by  a  fixed  law  of  Nature,  and,  ^erefore,  worthy  oi  nei- 
ther. We  gain,  also,  a  rational  account  of  the  feeling  of  re-- 
morse  for  wicked  acts",  and,  above  all,  we  gain  ddiverance 
from  the  revolting  -supposition  that  Ood  and  human  courts, 
punish  men  as  guilty,  who  as  truly  obey  the  laws  wbich 
God  gave  them  to  obey,  as  the  smoke  that  rises  or  the  snow- 
4ake  which  falls. 

The  language  of 'Coleridge  on  this  point  hath  great  force. 
He  says : 

^'Tne  doctrine  laid  down  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the 
late  Dr.  Williams,  which  represents  a  Will  absolutely  pas- 
sive— clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter,  destroys  all  Will,  takes 
away  its  essence  and  definition  as  effectually  as  in  saying—- 
This  circle  is  a  square,  I  should  deny  the  figure  to  be  a  circle 
at  all.  It  was  in  strict  consistency,  therefore,  that  the^ 
writers  supported  the  Necessitarian  scheme,  and  made  the 
relation  of  Cause  and  Effect  the  law  of  the  llniversei  subject- 
ing to  its  mechanism  the  moral  world  no  less  than  the  material 
or  physical. — Aids,  106. 

Nor  can  I  see  how  one  who  believes  that  all  human  acts 
and  purposes  are  mere  effects^  produced  with  unavoidable 
necessity  by  pre-existing  causes,  can  help  feeling,  in  view 
of  future  punishment,  what  Coleridge  caUs,  "  The  hoixOT 
which  a  being  capable  of  eternal  pleasure  or  pain  is  com- 
pelled to  feel  at  the  idea  of  an  Infinite  Power  about  to  inflict 
the  latter  upon  an  immense  majority  of  human  souls,  without 
any  power  on  their  part,  either  to  prevent  it,  or  the  actions 
which  are,  (not  indeed  its  causes)  but  its  assigned  signals 
and  preceding  links  in  the  same  iron  chain  !" 

How  far  the  author  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  plan  of  Sal- 
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vation^  is  firom  subfectingdie  human  Will  to  the  same  neces- 
sitating law  of  causation  which  governs  Nature,  may  be  seen 
pp.  67-8,  where  the  grand  distinction  between  Nature  and 
Will  is  clearly  and  happily  stated. 

"  The  laws  which  govern  the  material  world  are  sketched 
in  books  on  natural  science  ;  such  are  gravitation,  affinity, 
mathematical  motion.     Those  laws  by  which  the  irrational- 
creature  is  controlled  are  usually  called  instincts.    •    *   •    • 
The  law  which  drives  them  f animals]  to  the  act  is  as  neces-  ^ 
sitating  as  that  which  causes  smoke  to  rise  upwards." 

^^  But,  physical  law^  or  necessitating  instinct  would  not  be 
adapted  in  its  nature  to  the  government  of  rational  beings. 
♦  *  *  Man  has  a  will  and  a  conscience.'' 

It  is  matter  of  profound  gratulation  that  a  book  has  at 
length  appeared,  devoted  wholly  to  the  ei^Ianation  of  God's 

Sency  in  man's  salvation,  which  neither  curtails  the  freedom 
man  to  give  place  to  the  governing  presence  of  God  ;  nor 
takes  away  the  control  of  God  to  mike  room  for  the  lil^rty 
of  his  subjects.  For  every  writfer  must  do  one  of  these,  who 
regards  our  volitions  as  effects,  and  the  Willf  like  Water,  as 
governed  by  causation,  which  transferred  to  mortals,  is  fate. 
The  brevity  and  popular  style  of  the  work  prevented  the  au- 
thoffrom  considering  every  point  which  an  inquisitive  mind 
mightdesire  to  see  elucidated ;  but  I  am  persua^d  that  no  fair- 
minded  skeptic  can  fail  of  being  taken  along  with  the  writer 
as  far  as  he  goes:  And  if,  in  exploring  the  vast  and  mighty 
"Plan  of  Salvation,"  he  does  not  take  you  to  every  summit  of 
truth,  or  even  bring  you  through  to  the  end  of  the  way,  he 
surely  puts  you  into  the  right  road,  and  leaves  you  travelling 
in  the  right  direction.  And  I  greatly  err  if  the  careful  reader 
of  the  book  does  not  see  "  The  bondage  in  Egypt," — "The  de- 
liverance— The  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai — The  Mosaic  ritual 
— Its  abolition  by  the  coming  of  Christ — ^The  doctrine  of 
faith — Of  the  Holy  Spirit — The  means  of  grace — And  their 
pr8Ctiod.flfiects — in  a  light  in  which  he  never  saw  them  before, 
viz.,  as  a  series  of  means,  each  following  the  other  and 
necessary  to  it ;  adapted  with  infinite  skill  to  &e  recovery  of 
lost  man,  no  one  of  which  could  have  been  omitted  and  the 
end  secured ;  and,  all  together,  forming  an  illuminated  flight 
of  steps,  rising  gracefully,  each  above  the  other,  and  offering 
to  fallen,  abject  man,  a  ready,  and  sure,  and  glorious  retux^n 
to  God. 
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The  anthor  thus  clearly  sets  ferth,  I  may  almost  say, 
painty  the  state  of  momi  .aiul  mental  ruin  from  which  mail 
was  to  be  raised. 

'^  Man  fell  into  deep  moral  debasement  but  one  step'  at  a 
time.  The  sun,  moon,  stars  and  other  conspicuous  objects 
«of  creative  power  and  wisdom  received  the  first  idolatrous 
homage.  •'  •  *  •  As  the  nations  grew  older,  images, 
which  were  at  first  but  few,  and  clothed  with  drapery,  be- 
'  came  more  numerous,  and  were  presented  before  the  wor- 
shi|)ers  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  in  the  most  obscene  atti- 
;^es."  After  adducing  from  established  authors  proofs  of 
the  above  positions,  he  proceeds  : 

,  "The  only  way,  then,  in  which  relief  was  possible  for 
man  was,  that  an  object  of  worship  should  be  placed  before 
his  mind,  directly  opposite  in  character  to  those  he  had  be- 
fore adored.  If  nis  heart  were  ever  purified  it  must  be  by 
tearing  his  sffections  from  his  gods  and  fixing  them  upon  a 
righteous  and  holy  Being.  But  for  man  to  form  iiich  an 
object  wf^ plainly  impossible.  He  could  not  transfer  a  better 
character  to  his  gods  than  he  himself  possessed.  The  efifect 
could  not  rise  higber  in  moral  purity  than  the  cause.  *  *  * 
He  could  only  transfer  his  own  imperfect  attributes  to  he 
gods,  and  by  worshiping  a  being  characterized  by  these  im- 
perfections, he  would  receive  in  himself  the  reaction  of  liis 
own  depravity." — op.  24,  25,  27,  28. 

Whoever  carefully  considers  the  truths  and  principles  dis- 
closed in  the  above  transparent  paragraphs,  will  perceiv*  ^t 
mankind  were  not  only  ^fallen  race,  but  a  race  still  falling. 
The  pit  into  which  sin  hsui  thrown  them  was  an  abyss, 

**  Within  whose,  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep, 

Stin  thTeat*ning  to  devoar  them,  opened  widfe!"  | 

It  is  one  attribute  of  man's  immortal  nature  that  he  can  never 
be  so  bad  but  he  may  become  worse :  and  his  condllicm  kec|>6  4 

pace  with  his  character.     Such,  our  author  clearly  shows,  ' 

was  the  sunk  and  sinking  state  of  the  race,  when  <iod's 
scheme  of  redemption  found  it.  Its  limbs  screwed  fast  in 
the  vice  of  despotic  government — its  intellect  darkened  by 
the  rayless  pall  of  impenetrable  ignorance — ^its  conscience 
confounded  by  the  worship  of  impure  idols,  and  blinded  by 
the  bewildering  force  of  lust — ^its  remnant  virtues  waning — 


its  wasted  powers  eifitring — ^hope  was  al  the  lasi  gliauafc^ 
and  despair  had.  wall  nigh  reaehed  its  full. 

And  the  author  has  thus  incidentally  brought  to  view  thfi 
grandest  and  most  sublime  of  the  present  effects  of  God's 
interposition  for  man's  salvation,  viz.,  that  he  cauffht  our 
race  midway  of  its  fall  and  reversed  its  earthly  destiny, 
chaoffedita  direction  from  a  downward  to  an  upward  progress, 
which  has  continued  ever  since.  Fierce,  malignant  passionf, 
a  shattered  and  debased  veason^  a  will  impotent  lor  every 
goodt  with  disgusting  and  depopulating  vices  copied  from 
dieir  gods«  had  accumulated  upon  the  race;  eveiy  wretch* 
edness  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  a  decayed  trioe  of  bnr* 
barians,  hastening,  by  rapid  strides,  toward  utter  extermina*- 
tion*  Such  was  the  moral  and  physical  state  from  which 
God's  plan  of  salvation  has  led  mankind  up  to  what  they  now 
are-»«a  progress  which  includes  in  itself  every  improvement 
in  the  civil,  social,  and  leligious  condition  or  man  ;  all  the 
discoveries'  in  science,  and  all  the  inventions  of  art ;  every 
thing,  in  short,  which  has  civilized  the  institutions,  ennoblea 
the  intellect,  softened  the  manners,  and  adorned  the  society 
of  mankind. 

Now  let  any  one  consider  the  nature  of  an  attempt  to  re- 
vive a  single  family  decayed,  or  to  restore  a  dilapidated  and 
sinking  State;  to  put  courage  into  cowards,  industry  into 
idleness,  and  vigor  into  imbecility ;  to  stop  the  numberless 
sluices  of  coniiption,  teach  abstinence  to  the  pampered» 
make  the  soft  muscle  compact  and  rigid,  and  thus  give  ener- 
gy to  enfeebled  intellects,  and  firmness  to  faint  hearts-*and 
whoever  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  an  enterprize  like 
^»s,  will  see  that  the  power  of  God  displayed  in  reversing 
the  earthly  destiny  of  our  race  immeasurably  transcends  the 
sublimity  of  that  might,  which  should  arrest  the  fall  of  a 
shattered  globe,  with  all  its  continents,  and  seas,  and  moun- 
tains, and  rivers,  heave  it  again  upon  its  centre,  and  restore 
the  harmony  of  its  revolutions. 

The  bondage  of  Egypt,  according  to  our  author,  was  ne* 
cessary  to  unite  in  one  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  nation — a  kind 
of  crueible-fire,  in  which  the  character  of  the  people  would 
be,  by  the  force  of  common  suffering,  fused  and  moulded  into 
one  manageable  mass.  And  their  deliverance,  by  a  series  o^ 
mirations  plagues,  inflicted  not  only  upon  the  people  o 
•^ypt,  bat  Uieir  gods,  powerfully  alienated  their  minds  from 
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the  customs  of  the  one,  and  the  worship  of  the  odier,  and 
thus  prepared  the  nation's  mind  for  such  future  impressions 
as  God  designed  to  make  upon  it. 

After  the  mind  of  the  Hebrews  was  thus  disenchanted  from 
the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  which,  in  effect,  resembled 
the  sorcery  of  the  fabled  Circe,  whose  enchantments  turned 
men  into  swine,  they  are  thus  introduced  to  and  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  holiness  of  the  true  Lord: 

*4n  the  out^set,  the  animals  of  Palestine  were  divided  by 
command  of  Jehorah  into  clean  and  unclean.  From  the 
class  distinguished  as  more  pure  than  the  other,  one  was  se- 
lected to  offer  as  a  sacrifice.  It  was  not  only  to  be  chosen 
from  clean  beasts,  but  as  an  individual,  it  was  to  be  without 
spot  or  blemish.  This  sacrifice  the  people  were  not  deemed 
worthy  in  their  own  person  to  offer  unto  Jehovah ;  but  it 
was  to  be  offered  by  a  class  of  men  who  were  distinguished 
from  their  brethren,  and  set  apart  for  the  service  oi  the 
priest's  office.  Thus  the  idea  ot  purity  originated  from  two 
sources,  the  purified  priest  and  the  pure  animal  purified  en- 
tered into  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice.  But  before  the  sacri- 
fice could  be  offered,  it  was  washed  with  clean  water,  and 
the  priest  had,  in  some  cases,  to  wash  himself  and  officiate 
without  his  sandals.  Thus,  when  one  process  of  comparison 
after  another  had  attached  the  idea  of  superlative  purity  to 
the  sacrifice  ;  in  offering  it  to  Jehovah,  in  order  that  the.  con- 
sist between  the  purity  of  God  and  the  highest  degrees  of 
earthly  purity  might  be  seen,  neither  priest,  people,  nor  sa- 
crifice, was  deemed  worthy  to  come  into  his  presence,  but  it 
was  offered  in  the  court,  without  the  Holy  of  Holies."  pp. 
75-76.  Thus  was  the  idea  of  holiness  conveyed  into  minds 
before  destitute  of  it,  and  therefore  incapable  of  attaining 
to  it. 

And  thus  the  whole  "  Mosaic  machinery,"  so  wearisome 
in  its  details,  to  the  young,  in  the  hands  of  our  author  be- 
comes a  mighty  moral  engine,,  every  part  of  which  is  instinct 
with  a  living  faculty,  working  toward  some  grand  moral  end, 
Ajid  precepts,  and  promises,  and  altars,  and  sacrifices,  and 
priests,  and  statutes,  and  purifyings,  and  sprinklings  of  water 
and  of  blood,  appear  one  vast  system  of  moral  screnir-blocks, 
and  cords,  and  pullies,  to  rsdse  the  human  character  from  the 
siime-pits  of  Egypt,  where  it  lay  among  the  pots,  a  thjpg  bf 
brute  passions,  intent  on  their  gratification,  to  the  summit*^ 
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Calvary,  where  it  appears,  as  a  forgiyen  sinner,  beholding 
the  Lamb  of  God ! 

I  might  easily,  with  the  readei^s  pardon,  multiply  extracts 
from  the  work ;  but  I  design  not  to  supersede  the  reading 
of  the  book,  but  to  invite  to  it.  And  as  I  trust  I  have  said 
enough  to  convince  the  reader  that  it  is  no  ordinary  produc- 
tion, nor  one  which  an  intelligent  man  can  neglect  without 
injustice  to  himself,  I  close  with  the  sincere  prayer  that  it 
may  be  the  means  of  guiding  many  thousands  of  minds,  which 
have  been  poisoned  and  perverted  by  the  plausible  cavils  of 
skepticism,  as  the  author's  once  was,  to  the  knowledge  and 
joyous  obedience  of  the  truth. 


ARTICLE  VII. 
The  Levitical  Law  of  Incest. 

By  lev.  J.M.  Sturterant,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Nat.  PhU.  niiBois  CoUeg*. 

EnrroRiAL  Revarks. 

Tm  subsequent  article  will  evince,  that  the  recent  dec!, 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  (Old  School)  of  the  Presbyte« 
rian  Church  of  the  United  States,  in  the  McQueen  case,  has 
awakened  attention  to  the  Scriptural  Law  of  Incest,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  And  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  the  attention  of  Biblical  scholars  in  other 
countries,  renewedly  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  expositions 
now  being  published  in  our  own.  The  article  before  us 
comes  irom  the  "  far  west,**  and,  we  think,  surpasses  any 
view  we  have  seen  of  the  controverted  question,  in  its  analyt- 
ical force  and  just  sequences. 

It  was  transmitted  early  in  July,  and  of  course  written  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  "  Biblical  Argumenf*  of «*  Omicron,* 
in  the  New  York  Observer.  Considerable  similarity  will  be 
apparent  between  the  two  articles  in  the  process  of  arguments 
and  in  the  conclusions  ;  and  whilst  '^  Omicron"  possesses  more 
power,  as  we  presume  also  more  knowledge,  in  the  grammati- 
cal argument,  Prof.  Sturtevant  presents  the  subject  in  a  more 
popular  and  equally  convincing  form. 
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W9  tbink,  howeT^r,  Ihut  the  Professor  will  8e#  ca^s^ 
to  change  his  opinion  of  **  the  acute  atid  nqanawerable  philp* 
logioal  aigunient  hj  which  Dr.  Serene  ii*  P wight  has  proyed, 
that  to  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  neaos  to  take  one  wife  to 
another,'*  and  that,  had  he  read  the  argument  of  *'  Omicron," 
he  would  ha^e  thought  and  written  differently.  It  seems  to 
IIS  that  the  idiom  has  beien  misunderstood  in  i(>  application 
to  this  case.  And  we  doubt  not,  the  writer  of  the  following 
logical  article,  on  a  review  of  the  case,  will  be  satisfied  that 
both  Dr.  Dwight  and  himself  are  mistaken  in  referring  Lev. 
18 :  18,  to  polygamy*.  Mr.  S.,  in  order  to  be  reliered  from  the 
difficully  arising  from  this  passage,  lays  the  eraphasia  on  the 
phrase  "  to  yexher,"  and  adopts  the  opinion,  that  polygamy  in 
general  is  not  here  prohibited — in  which  he  is  probably 
right — ^but  only  a  particular  case. 

Had  Mr.  S.  maae  as  careful  and  independent  an  investiga- 
tion  of  this  idiom,  as  he  has  of  the  other  features  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  probably  have  arrived  at  the  same  result  with 
"  Omicron,''  and  then  would  have  found  strong  confirmation 
of  his  view  in  Lev.  16 :  18,  instead  of  feeling  himself  obliged 
to  meet  it  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way«of  his  argument,  • 

Let  **  OmicronV  view  of  this  passage  be  substituted  in 
Prof.  Sturtevant*8  article,  for  that  which  he  has  adopted  frosi 
Dr.  Dwight,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  it  will  then  present  a  remark- 
ably clear,  correct  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  Levitical  Law 
of  Incest, 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  this  law,  as  expressed  in  th9  zriiith 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  was  a  law  for  the  Jewish  people,  fo^nd- 
ed  on  the  peculiar  relations  of  society  existing  among  them, 
and  especially  those  of  the  two  sexes  T  Do  not  those  pecu- 
liar civil  and  social  relations  meet  us  at  every  step  of  the 
specifications,  satisfactorily  accounting  for  some  singular  dis- 
tinctions, otherwise  inexplicable  ?  We  freely  confess  that,  al- 
though onc9  of  a  different  opinion,  we  cannot  but  believe  now, 
that  there  is  no  divine  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  a  deceas- 
ed wife's  sister.  The  expediency  of  such  a  prohibition  in  the 
{^resent  state  of  society  must  be  left  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
^gislators  to  determine. 

We  trust  this  point  will  be  calmly,  dispsssionately  and  can* 
didly  reviewed  by  those  judicatories,  wi|ps9  books  of  ^qi- 
plioe  lay  a  penalty  on  the  man  who  marries  his  deceased 
wife's  sister  ;  and,  if  it  be  found  that  the  Bible  does  not  pre 
]bibit  such  a  relation,  qtna  it  be  nevertheless  thought  inexpe- 
dienti  let  it  be  so  represented  in  the  book,  and  no  more. — Ep. 
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A  recent  grare  deoiskm  of  a  gteat  eccleeiaeticil  tribmml 
has  inYestedihe  subject  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  with 
an  extraordinary  interest  at  the  present  time ;  and  the  dis* 
Cttssions  and  resoktions  of  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  ha?e 
served  not  a  little  to  increase  and  extend  that  interest.  It  is 
simply  in  the  hofpe  of  eontribnting  his  mite  to  render  this  ex* 
dtemeint  of  interest  in  the  question  snbsenrient  to  (he  cause 
of  truth,  and  to  lead  the  public  mtod  tor  a  tiew  of  ^subject 
in  which  it  may  rest,  free  ttom  i!ho  danger  of  being  again  asd 
anin  excited  about  it,  without  coming  to  any  SatiMactory  con- 
clusion, that  the  writer  has  been  induced  to  give  to  the  pub* 
lie  the  results  of  an  inyestiffation,  which  was  made  some  time 
ago.  And  in  this  point  of  light  it  is  certainly  a  question  of 
no  inconsiderable  moment.  While  opinion  continues,  as 
now,  unsettled  and  watering,  individuals  will  be  found  wh6se 
oonTicti<»s  will  favor,  and  whose  circumstances  will  seeai 
to  them  to  require  the  formation  of  matrimonial  connexions, 
deemed  by  others  forbidden  and  incestuous.  The  discipline 
of  the  church  may  then  be  expected  to  be  called  into  re** 
quisition,  the  happieesa  of  multitudos  in  the  sacred  drdo  of 
home  to  be  interrupted,  the  peace  of  society  disturbed — per- 
haps the  standing  and  usefulnefss  of  pious  and  good  men  in 
the  church  ruined  for  life;  and  (if  tnose  whose  consciences 
are  offended  by  these  marriages  are  right  in  their  opinions,) 
the  morals  of  the  church  and  the  nation  are  corrupted,  anil 
God  is  offended.  If  then,  God  has  legislated  on  this  subject 
at  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  individuals,  to 
families,  to  the  church,  and  to  the  nation  at  larfe,  that  His 
legislation  should  be  clearly  understood,  and  its  limits  accu- 
rately  and  precisely  drawn. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  question  inrolves  two  leading  points 
of  inquiry,  viz.,  First, — To  what  extent  is  t?te  £evitioal 
Jaw  binding  en  the  conscience  of  Christians  f    And, 

Second, — What  is  the  true  limitation  and  definition  ^f  the 
crime  of  incest  in  the  Levitical  law  f 

The  first  of  these  points  of  inquiry  will  be  waived  entire- 
ly in  the  present  article,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  found  to  be 
involved  in  a  full  discussion  of  the  second.  It  cannot  be  fair- 
ly and  fully  discussed  without  giving  to  his  inquiries  a  wid^ 
range,  than  comports  with  the  present  design  of  the  writer ; 
and  he  fears  that  by  entering  upon  it  he  might  be  found  ra- 
ther to  have  excited  fresh  controversies,  than  made  any  pro- 
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gress  towards  soltting  that  which  exists*  He  believes  that 
such  a  discussion  is  by  no  means  necessaiy  in  order  to  settle 
the  qoestiMi  which  has  recently  agitated  the  public,  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  every  candid  mind.  It  will 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  be  admitted,  that  the 
Levitical  law  of  incest  is  of  perpetual  obligation ;  not  that 
we  are  by  any  means  convinced  tnat  this  is  true,. but  because 
it  is  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  throve  it  false^  since  the 
argument  about  to  be  preseoted  woul^  be  none  the  less  con-> 
dusive,  if  it  were  true.  The  attention  of  the  reader  will 
therefore  be  exclusively  directed  to  the  following  inquiry, 
viz. : — 

What  is  the  true  limitation  of  the  crime  of  incest  in  the 
Levitical  law  ? 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  bare  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion in  this  form,  cuts  us  off  on  both  sides,  from  all  general 
reasonings  about  expediency,  convenience  and  comfort  of 
parties  concerned  in  any  given  case  ;  or  indeed  about  gener- 
al morality  in  the  application  of  oui  doctrines  to  society. 
There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  failure  to  notice  this 
obvious  consideration,  has  often  led  inquirers  entirely  astray 
in  the  investigation  of  this  question.  They  have  come  to  the 
examination  of  the  Mosaic  law,  assuming,  that  as  it  is  the 
only  legislation  we  find  in  God's  W(»d,  on  the  subject  «f  in- 
cest, it  must  of  course  be  the  only  safeguard  of  modem  so- 
ciety, against  a  general  prevalence  of  that  crime.  Hence 
they  have  felt  themselves  under  a  sort  of  virtuous  necessity, 
of  so  interpreting  that  law,  that  it  shall  meet  the  necessities 
and  suit  the  circumstances  of  modem  Christian  society.  This 
view  of  the  subject  is  certainly  inadmissable.  The  question 
ift  not  what  the  Levitical  law  ought  to  be  in  order  to  answer 
the  ends  of  modem  society ;  but  what  t^  the  Levitical  law  ? 
The  interpreter  has  no  right  to  assume  that  it  was  designed 
to  be  of  perpetual  obligation,  and  then  to  reject  all  interpreta- 
tions, which  in  his  judgment  would  militate  against  its  fitness 
as  a  universal  rule  of  morals.  He  should  rigidly  confine 
himself  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  to  what  he  knows  of  the 
circumstances,  habits  and  manners  of  tliose  to  whom  it  was 
given,  as  illustrating  the  intent  of  the  law-giver. 

.  The  law  of  incest  is  recorded  entire  in  Leviticus,  18th 
chapter,  6— 18  verses,  where  the  first  mention  is  made  of  the 
subject  in  the  word  of  God,  and  is  in  the  following  wwds  : 
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6.  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that »  near  of  kin  vo^ 
him  to  uncoTcr  their  nakedness :  I  am  the  Losd.  7.  The 
nakedness  of  thy  fath^,  at  the  nakedness  of  thy  mother  shalt 
thou  not  unGover :  she  is  thy  mother ;  thou  shalt  not  micoYer 
her  nakedness.,  8-.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife  shalt 
thou  not  uncoYor :  it  is  ihy  facer's  nakedness.  9.  The  na- 
kedness of  thy  sister,  the  daughter  of  thy  father,  or  daughter 
of  thy  mother,  whether  she  be  bom  at  home  or  bom  abroad^ - 
even  their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not  oacoTei.  10.  The  na- 
kedness of  thy  son'sdaughter; -or  of  thy  daughter's  daughter,., 
even  their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uacoyer ;  for  theirs  is 
thine  own  nakedness.  11.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father's 
wife's  daughter,  begotten  of  thy  father,  (she  is  thy  sister,) 
thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  nakeciness.  12.  Thou  shalt  not 
uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  fatlier's  sister :  she  is  thy  fa- 
ther's near  kinswoman.  13.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  na- 
kedness of  thy  mother's  edster ;  for  she  is  thy  mother's  near 
kinswoman.  14.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of 
thy  father's  brother,  thou  shalt  not  approach  to  his  wife  :  she 
is  thine  aunt.  15.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of 
thy  dauffhter-in-law  :  she  is  thy  son's  wife  ;  thou  shalt  not 
uncover  her  nakedness.  16.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  na- 
kedness of  thy  brother's  wife ;  it  is  thy  brother's  nakedness. 
17.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakeciness  of  a  woman  and 
her  daughter,,  neither  shalt  thou  take  her  son's  daughter,  or 
her  daughter's  daughter  to  uncover  her  nakedness  ;  for  they 
are  her  near  kinswomen :  it  is  wickedness.  18.  Neither 
shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her,  to  uncover 
her  nakedness^  besides  the  other  in  her  life-time.     >. 

The  subject  is  several  times  mentioned  afterwards,  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  but  no  where  is  any  thing  added  to  the 
specifications  of  the  passage  cited  above. 

The  first  inquiry  which  seems  to  present  itself  is :  does 
this  law  refer  lo  marriage  ?  Of  this  there  is  no  room  for  rea- 
sonable doubt.  The  terms  of  it  certainly  inckde  marriage, 
whatever  else  they  may  include ;  and  that  they  refer  mainly 
if  not  exclusively  to  marriage,  is  evident  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  if  marriage  is  not  the  thing  intended,  then  there 
could  be  no  propriety  in  these  specific  enactments  ;  for  the 
things  forbidden  are  included  in  more  general  prohibitions. 
It  will  therefore  be  assumed  and  conceded,  that  the  thing  for- 
bidden in  this  law  is,  marriage  with  one  who  is  near  (/kin. 


atid  btir  <Mily  f^maiMtg  isqviirjr  as,  filial  ore  the  ikpeei  ef 
kttidred  to  which  diis  pvohibitiM  eaotends^  And  heiey.aii 
seems  to  the  writer^  ive  imet  the  maiar  diffioal^  which  bam 
hitherto  embamMNied  the  erisjectr-^On  what  )]niN3q>l»  in  the 
law  to  be  interpreted?  Tl^ie  are  obrioudy  two  pnnciplesy 
irpon  eiliierof  wfaioh  It  teay  be  huerpreted^  .and  we  afaail 
oome  to  tery  diffbrelit«reeiiltti  aoeotding  as  we  adopt  the  one 
or  the  othef .    These  %wo  principles  may  be  ihua  stated.: 

1 .  The  sixth  ^erse,  whioh  is  •»  the  words ;  **  none  of  yon 
shall  apmoaohto  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  hiniy  to  uncover 
their  nakedness/'  is  a  general  principlOi  of  which  the  specie 
Nations  which  fellow  ure  #nly  speoimens,  giiwnior  the  parw 
pose  of  illustration ;  sn  that  the  full  extent  ^  the  law  >can 
only  be  ascertained  by -applying  the  general  principle  to  all 
other  cases/  where  the  same  nearness  of  kindied  exists,  as  in 
the  cases  which  «re  speciiied. 

S.  The  sixth  reme  states  the  general  pnnciple»  and  the 
specifications  which  follow  define  accurately  and  precisely 
tne  cases  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  so  thatno  caaeis  in- 
daded  in  the  law  which  is  not  specified. 

It  will  be  to^cessary  for  us  to  determine  which  of  these 
principles  of  interpretation  ie  the  true  one.  The  first  will  be 
called,  for  the  sake  of  eonirenienoe,  the  principle  of  implica* 
tion-^becanse  it  extends  the  law  by  an  implication  niftiiyyyi 
to  be  embraced  in  the  terms  used,  or  inferable  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  to  a  considemble  number  of  unspecified 
oases.  It  is  that  upon  which  Dr.  Hodge  has  founded  his 
Teiy  ingenious  argument^  in  the  case  of  ReY«  Archilntki  JMU> 
Queen,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Observer :  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  standards  of  the  Presby  terkn  church,  as  well 
as  of  most  of  the  Protestant  communions,  having  been  cterived 
by  them  all  firom  a  common  source — ^the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  It  is  also  advocated,  as  a  souod  and  safe  principle, 
and  even  as  absolutely  necessary  to  public  morals,  oy  many 
great  and  good  men.  It  is  therefore  to  be  examined  vnth 
deference  and  candor.  Slill  the  writer  feels  himself  calkd 
on  entirely  to  dissent  from  it,  and  to  maintain  that  the  apecifi- 
cations  which  occur  in  7-^17  verses,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
precise  definition  of  the  cases,  to  which  the  geneial  principle 
stated  in  the  sixth  verse  is  to  be  applied.  The  reascHis  of 
this  dissent  are  the  following. 

1.  The  terms  <ftke  law  do  not  require  the  principle  </ 
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4e«ig!ied  eomf>ietely  to  define  the  extent  of  the  general  mk^ 
the  language  ironld  not  neeeMnrify  be  diffeient  in  any  re* 
ipeet  fiofh  what  it  in.  Of  the  triMdi  it  Urn  maeition  the  reader 
tiraM  judge  for  himself  by  a  cwreAd  examinaticMi  ef  the  Ian* 

SUfkge  of  the  Btatate.  It  k  true  that  the  nMtm  of  the  prohi- 
hion  is  Ifiven ;  but  when  God  gitee  a  law  and  gives  a  rea* 
^n  for  it)  are  we  required  to  extend  the  Ittw  to  all  other  caaee, 
where  we  think  the  same  reason  exists  ?  Has  God  any  where 
recognized  anv' such  ability  and  duty  on  our  patt»  to  judge  of 
reasons  and  of  fitness  in  matters  of  divine  legislation?  On 
die  other  hatkd,  if  God  had  designed  the  law  to  be  applied  le 
olher  cases  by  impliGalion,  would  he  not  in  all  prooabilitf 
have  made  the  language  diffenent  from  what  it  is  f  WoliM 
he  not  have  added  an  expess  autborir^  for  such  extension^? 
2.  If  the  general  principle  is  net  defined  by  the  speeifioc^ 
H&ns,  it  has  no  definitifm^  it  is  left  indefinite  as  to  its  appli* 
cation, — It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  specified  cases  are 
8  measure,  by  which  nearness  of  kin  is  to  be  judged  of.  Bui 
what  authority  have  we  for  this  assumption!  Certainly  no 
such  rule  of  meiraurement  is  recognieed  by  the  statute,  and 
the  assumption  that  God  desiffned  that  they  shouU  be  so 
used  is  entirely  gratuitous.  Tnere  is  not  in  any  word  of  the 
statute  a  hint,  that  this  mode  of  limitation  was  intended.  If, 
then,  tkte  specifications  themselves  are  not  a  limitation  of  the 
general  rule,  God  has  provided  none,  and  the  Jewish  law* 
yer  was  left  at  liberty  to  extend  or  contract  the  range  of  the 
principle,  according  to  his  own  notions  of  fitness,  j^opriety  or 
necessity.     Is  this  probable? 

Dr.  Serene  E.  D wight,  in  his  "  Hebrew  Wife,"  has  sug- 
gested, that  a  conscientious  man  would  not  be  willing  to 
marry  his  fatt^r's  brother's  daughter,  lest  he  should  commit 
half  the  sin  of  inoest.  But  if  this  law  is  not  limited  to  the* 
ipecification,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  should  consider 
such  a  case  as  involving  half  the  sin  ot  incest,  and  not  the 
whole  of  it.  Certainly  the  kindred  may  be  called  near, 
Without  any  misuse  of  language,  and' if  so,  it  is  embraced,  ac- 
cording to  this  mode  of  interpretation,  under  the  law.  It  is 
not  indeed  precisely  so  near  as  any  that  are  specified,  but,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  the  law  contains  no  warrant  for 
instituting  this  standard  of  measurement.  Indeed,  according 
to  Dr.  D wight's  mode  of  reasoning,  one  would  suppose  thai 
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a  ^eofeienlioiM  eaaa  woidd  huxU;  TenUire  to  mtrry  at  ^ 
for  in  doing.  80  he  certainly  runa  a  great  risk  of  committing 
some  smaller  fraction  of  the  sin  of  incest^  if  not  the  ha^  of  it« 

3.  The  extension  of  a  general  enactment^  tA  a  variety  of 
unspecified  particular  cases  is  very  much  at  variance  with 
the  general  tenor  and  character  of  the  laws  of  Moses, — ^They 
are  characterized,  almost  if  not  entirely  without  exception, 
by  a  mimite  and  precise  specification,  which  leaves  nothing 
to  inference  or  implication.  Any  oae  may  satisfy  himseff 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  by  collecting  the  Mosaic  legisla* 
tion,  which  bears  on  almost  any  single  subject,  as  for  example 
the  priesthood,  the  tabernacle  service,  uncleanness,  or  the 
Sabbath*  The  principle  of  interpretation  from  which  I  dis* 
sent,  entirely  exempts  the  law  of  incest  from  this  general 
chariacteristic  of  the  code.  Now,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  a 
Jew,  accustomed  to  be  guided  in  all  his  relations  to  the  law, 
by  its  abundant,  minute  and  exact  specifications,  would  see  the 
propriety  of  adopting  in  this  case,  an  entirely  difierent  prin* 
ciple  of  interpretation,  and  rest  in  mere  implications  and  in- 
ference ?  Is  it  not  rather  evident,  that  he  woukl  interpret 
this  law  just  as  he  would  that  of  uncleanness,  as  applying  to 
the  cases  specified  and  to  those  only  ? 

4.  The  cases  specified,  make  up  a^  system  compile  in  itse^. 
If  they  were  intended  merely  as  illvist^tions  of  the  gcnond 
principle,  and  not  as  a  preoise.  limitotiop  of  it,  we  should,  ezr 
pect  of  course,  that  on  presenting  them  all  at  one  view,.ihey 
would  be  found  to  have  been  selected  indiscriminately  from 
the  various  classes  of  cases  designed  to  be  embraced  under 
the  general  statute,  and  to  be  obviously  a  part  of  an  incom* 
plete  system,  which  was  to  be  filled  out,  by  applymg  the 
general  rule  to  all  other  cases  embraced  in  its  terms.  Now 
it  turns  out,  that  on  preseatiog  them  all  at  one  view,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  selected,  but  form  a  complete  and 
consistent  system,  without  any  addition.  Instead  of  being 
selected  indiscriminately  from  all  the  difierent  classes,  they 
in  every  case  either  include  all  of  a  given  class,  or  specify 
none  from  it.  To  set  this  pcnpt  in  its  true  light,  the  following 
table  has  been  prepared.  The  reader  will  here  observe,  that; 
the  specifications  extend  to  four  generations,  viz.,  a  man's 
father's  generation,  his  own,  his  son's,  and  his  grandaoa'sr 
These  are  numbered  in  the  table,  li^t,  2Gd,  3rd,  and  4th,  {be- 
ginning with  the  father's. 
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1st  generation. 


The  LemHcal  Law  of  Ince$t 

idgeneration. 
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Father's  sister. 
Mother's  sister. 
Father's  broth- 
er's wife. 


Mother. 
Father's  wife. 


Mother. 


Sister. 

Half-sister. 

Brother's  wife. 


48t 

9rd  generation.  l4th  generation. 


A  man  may 
not  marrjr  his 


Wife's 


son's  wife, 


daughter. 


Son's  daughter, 

Daughter's 

daughter. 


son's  daughter, 
daughter's 
daughter. 


Let  us  now  examine  this  table,  for  the  puq)ose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  bears  the  appearance  of  prdmiscuous  and  inci- 
dental selection  in  illustration  of  a  general  principle,  or  of 
precise  limitation  of  the  cases  to  which  a  general  principle  is 
to  be  applied  ?  In  order  that  the  results  of  this  examitiation 
may  be  stated  with  clearness  and  brevity,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  premise  that  there  are  three  classes  of  relatives  embraced 
in  the  table,  viz.,  a  man's  own  blood  relatives,  the  blood  rela- 
tives of  his  wife,  and  affines,  meaning  by  the  last,  such  as 
have  become  relatives  by  being  married  to  relatives.  With 
this  explanation,  the  whole  table  is  embraced  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing rules,  viz : 

1 .  A  man  may  marry  no  blood  relative,  eiither  of  himself 
or  of  his  wife,  in  either  of  the  four  generations  of  lineals,  nor 
any  collateral  blood  relative  of  his  own,  in  the  first  and  second 
generations. 

2.  A  man  is  forbidden  to  marry  any  affinis,  who  has  been 
married  to  any  one  who  was  a  member  of  his  own  family,  or 
who  by  our  usage  would  bear  his  name,  in' the  first  and  third 
generations  of  lineals,  and  in  the  first  and  second  generations 
of  collaterals. 

The  reader  is  here  requested  to  compare  the  specifications 
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with  the  tabic,  arid  the  table  with  the  rules  just  given,  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  himself  whether  or  not  the  writer  is  borne  but 
m  his  assertions,  that  the  specificatioDS  make»  without  any 
additions,  a  complete  system  :  whether  they  are  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  simple  general  rules  or  not — and  whether 
they  invariably,  in  given  de^eea  of  kindred,  embrace  all  ef  a 
j^ven  class  or  exclude  all.  Is  this  then  illustration  of  a  gen- 
eral principle,  or  definition?  tf  a, considerable  number. of 
cases  are  intended  to  be  embraced  in  the  law^  which  are  not 
specified,  why  are  none  specified  from  the  classes  to  which 
they  belong,  while  all  the  individuals  are  specified  in  each  of 
tbe  classes,  from  which  any  cases  are  taken  ?  If  a  man^s 
collaterals  in  the  third  generation  are  as  much  forbidden  as  in 
the  first,  why  are  they  all  specified  in  the  first,  and  not  one  of 
them  in  the  third  ?  If  the  collaterals  of  the  wife  are  as  much 
forbidden  as  a  man's  own,  why  are  all  his  own  collaterals 
specified,  through  two  generations,  and  not  one  collateral  of 
the  wife  in  any  generation  ?  Does  this  look  like  miscellaneous 
selection  of  cases  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  ?  Had  it  been 
designed  to  illustrate  a  principle  equally  applicable  to  both 
the  first  and  third  generations,  would  it  not  have  been  far 
paore  appropriate  to  the  purpose^,  to  have  specified  father^ 
sister^  and  sister^s  daughter,  tnan  tohave  specified  both  father's 
sister  and  mother's  sister,  and  to  have  opnitted  both  brother's 
daughter  and  sister's  daughter"?  Is  it  not  still  more  improb- 
able that  all  the  illustrations,  fourteen  in  number,  should 
fiave  been  selected  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  in  every  in- 
stance to  which  the  rule  of  implication  is  to  be  applied,  it  is 
to  be  applied  to  a  whole  class,  from  which  not  one  case  has 
been  specified  ?  And  yet  it  is  plain  that,  if  the  rule  of  impli- 
cation is  a  part  of  the  law,  this  is  a  simple  statement  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  left  to  apply  it.  The  reader 
will  judge  whether  it  is  probable  that  if  the  principle  of  im- 
plication is  the  one  on  which  the  law  was  designea  to  be  in- 
terpreted, the  implied  cases  would  have  been  all  found  in 
this  condition. 

Again,  the  specified  cases  form  a  system  constructed  ac- 
cording to  two  simple  general  rules,  to  which  there  are  no 
exceptions.  If  now  this  system  is  to  be  extended  to  other 
cases  not  specified,  it  must  be  by  introducing  additional  rules, 
for  these  rules  do  not  embrace  a  single  case  not  specified. 
What  then  aie  the  additional  rules  to  oe  ?  Two  are  claimed : 
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First,  Tlat  a  map  is  as  i^wr  of  jcin  to  bis  wife's  Uood  so* 
latives  aa  to  his  own.    And, 

Second,  that  when  a  man  is  forbidden  to  marry  any  rela- 
tiye  in  a  generation  back  of  his  own,  he  is  by  implication  for- 
bidden to  marry  one  of  the  same  nearness  of  blood,  in  a  geoer 
ration  following  his  own. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
^examine  it  more  in  detail  in  the  sequel.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  of  itbere^  that  it  is  an  assumption  entirely  without  proof, 
either  in  the  terms  of  the  law  or  in  any  of  its  attendant  cir- 
.cumstances.  Let  those  who  contend  for  this  principle  prove 
it — ^let  them  show  that  it  was  a  known  and  recognized  part  of 
the  Levitical  law,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  unite  with  them 
in  filling  up  the  vacant  line  in  our  taUe  ;  but,  till  they  have 
done  this,  they  have  no  right  to  write  a  syllable  there.  It 
must  still  be  vacant. 

.,  As  to  the  second  rule  proposed  above,  to  be  added  to  the 
system^  the  same  may  be  said;  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption^ 
and  on  those  who  insist  on  it  as  a  part  of  the  Levitical  law, 
is  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  is  so.  It  can  be  admitted 
when  that  is  proved,  till  then  it  has  no  authority,  however 
plausible  it  may  appear. 

For  example,  father's  sister,  mother's  sister,  and  father's 
brother's  wife,  are  all  specifically  forbidden  ;  what  they  have 
to  prove  is,  that  l^rolher's  daughter,  sister's  daughter,  and 
brother's  son's  wife,  were  equ^ly  intended  to  be  forbidden, 
though  not  one  of  ihem  is  specified.  And  in  addition  to  this 
they  have  to  bear  in  mind,  that  there  is  in  such  a  system  as 
the  Mosaic,  an  obvious  realon  for  forbidding  the  first  three, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  last  three.  That  system 
was  one  of  subordination ;  the  wife  was  subordinated  to  the 
husband  and  the  child  to  the  parent.  It  might,  therefore, 
have  been  regarded  as  a  violation  of  due  subordination — as 
"  confusion,"  for  a  sister  of  the  father,  to  whom  reverence 
was  due  from  the  son  for  his  father's  sake,  to  become  the 
son's  wife ;  but  no  such  objection  would  lie  against  that  son's 
marrying  an  equally  near  relative  of  the  third  generation. 
The  reason  here  conjectured  would  therefore  be  an  objection 
against  a  man's  marrying  his  aunt,  but  none  against  his  mar- 
rying his  niece.  Now,  it  is  not  asserted  tJnat  this  is  the 
lesson  of  the  law,  but  can  it  be  proved  that  it  is  not  ? 
And  if  not,  can  it  be  proved  that  the  Levitical  law  was  intend- 
ed alike  to  forbid  an  aunt  and  a  niece,  when  the  one  is  speci- 


f^  and  the  cthtft  is  not,  not  any  other  cdlateral  relatnre  in 
the  same  generation  with  her  ?  Must  not  this  assumption 
Temain  entirely  without  proof?  The  Writer  must  here  again 
i^mind  the  reader,  that  our  question  is  not,  what  is  right  in 
our  circmnstances,  but  what  was  the'Leritical  law  ?  And  in 
this  view  of  the  case  he  confidently  asdcs,  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  it  was  ever  intended  to  extend  beyond  the  specified 
cases  ?  Must  not  this  rule  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  eztenil 
it  to  other  cases,  be  regarded  as  entirely  unsupported^  by 
proof?  Have  we  th^n  any  right  to  treat  it  as  having  the  ait- 
thority  of  a  divine  law  1  This  part  of  the  ai*gumenl  wHl  hcte 
be  cheerfully  resigned  to  the  juagment  of  the  candid  reader. 

5.  Another  reason  for  dissenting  from  the  principle  of 
implication  is,  the  fact  that  specifie  cases  of  incest  arepreba- 
hly  referred  to  in  no  hss  titan*  eighteen  instances,  and  cer^ 
tainlyin  sixteen,  in  subsequent  portions  of  the  Bible,  €md 
yet  among  them  all  ther^  is  not  one  case  which  is  not  dis- 
tinctly specified  in  the  original  enactment,  Leviticus  18': 
6-17.  If,  as  is  so  confidently  claimed,  the  Levitical  law 
was  meant  to  extend  to  a  variety  of  cases  not  specified,  as 
much  as  to  those  which  are,  whv  among  the  whole  eighteen 
cases  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  is  there  not 
found  one  of  the  implied  cases  ?  I  say  not  one — especially 
when  it  is  claimed  that  the  implied  cases  are  more  numerous 
than  the  specified  ?  The  burden  of  proof  here  rests  with  the 
advocates  of  implication,  and  the  question  is  submitted  for 
their  careful  considdration. 

6.  Another  weighty  objection  to  the  pnnciph  cf  implica^ 
tion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  cases  which  it  is  claimed  are 
left  to  mere  inference,  as  it  would  seem  to  very  doubtful  ir^- 
ference,  are  the  very  cases  in  which  marriage  is  not  likely  to 
be  contacted, — ^The  cases  forbidden  are  those  of  the  nearest 
relatives ;  those  which  are  left  to  implication  are  the  more  re- 
mote blood  relatives  and  the  collaterals  of  the  wife,  where,  if 
at  all,  the  law  would  bemost  likely  to  be  broken.  The  bar- 
rier is  weakest  where  strength  is  most  needed,  if  indeed  the  sin 
of  incest,  according  to  the  law,  really  lay  outside  of  the  speci- 
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iied  cases.  Which  of  the  two,  for  example^  is  a  nmii  move 
Kkeij  to  marry;  his  mother,  or  his  niece  ?  hi«  own  sister  or 
iris  wife's,  bi^  father^s  sister  or  bis  wife's  niece.  I  know  it 
vs  claimed  that  some  cases  of  yery  near  kiodred  are  left  to 
implication.  It  was  even  elairac^  in  tbe  late  disoussien  at 
Philadelphia,  that  a  man  is*  only  forbidden  to  marry  bis 
daughter,  by  implication.  In  reply  to  this  I  will  only  r^fer 
the  reader  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  Lot.  16 :  17,  and  remark 
ihlftt  when  it  is  sboiwn  how  a  man  can  marry  bis  own  daugh- 
IBF,  without  trangtessing  the  very  letter  of  this  statute,  I 
«hall  think  the  objection  weU  fomaded. 

As  to  tbe  absence  of  a  specific  xirohibition  to  marry  a  man's 
pandmolher,  I  could  hardly  think  the  danger  of  Uie  ocour- 
rsace  of  the  event  sufficiently  inmnnent,  to  suggest  the  neces- 
sity of  prombflg  against  it  by  a  specific  statute.  I  shouki 
dmk  it  a  case  which,  bad  as  man  i»,  might  be  safely  left, 
not  to  inrpHcation,  but  to  the  law  of  nature.  It  is  then 
obTious,  that  if  tbe  principle  of  implication  is  to  be  resorted 
to  at  all/it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  very  cases  in  which  positive 
and  sneeffic  statute  was  most  of  altneedfuK  Does  tais  look 
Hce  tne  wisdom  of  a  divine  legislator? 

Tbis  argument  derives  great  force  from  a  consideration  of 
the  peciiliar  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  case  of  mar- 
riage with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wtfe,  is  that  violation  *  of 
ibis  law  of  implication,  which  occurs  probably  much  mote 
frequently  than  any  other.  This  is  certainly  what  the  nature 
of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Was  it  then  tbe  design 
of  the  JFeWisb  lawgiver  to  denounceand  brand  this  connexion 
as  incest  ?  Could  a  Jew  be  expected  so  to  understand  the 
law?  What  Jew  did  not  revere  and  honor  the  patriarch 
Jacob  ?  and  yet  what  Jew  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Jacob 
iirst  married  Leah,  and  afterwards,  even  While  she  was  vet 
alive,  her  sister  Rachel  ?  Coukl  a  pious  Jew  be  expected  to 
comprehend,  that  by  a  mere  implication  from  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  the  shame  of  incest  was  to  be  attached 
to  the  holy  patriarch  and  his  wives,  and  stamped  on  the  ori- 
gin of  more  than  half  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ?  Is  it  reasona- 
ble to  suppose,  that  a  Jew  would  so  interpret  this  law? 
Surely  not.  If  such  a  marriage  had  been  intended  to  be 
branded  and  treated  as  incestuous,  the  lawgiver  woold  surely 
have  deemed,  that  to  a  son  of  Jacob  a  specific  and  positive 
emfctment  would  be  most  necessary. 
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Tb#  writf  s  km  n^  4o9d  wilb  tbe  prjofsploof  iq^ilicj^timt 
He  ha3  shown,  he  tFiMtf^  to  ^e  saUa&ctiQn  ol  the  g^ihSa 
xeaderi.  that  it  is  neither  requiFiaKi  by  nor  consi^ent  wi(h  ^ 
t^rms  of  the  law — that  if  the  law  is  not  lioutod  to  the  Bpepi&(^ 
oaaeSf  it  b^s  no  limiutiop  for  which  aoy  divine  ai^thority  c^ 
bQ  given-— that  ^&e  principle  of  extending  the  general  statnii^ 
by  this  sort  of  impUcatiqii,  14  at  variance  wiiui  the  genecal 
character  of  the  code— that  the  sp^ified  oase^  fiQrai  01  theifu 
aeWes  a  opnuilete  system,  cpnatr^ct^d  according  to  tw#  swr 
ple»  invariable  rules*  and  which  cannot  be  e](teiHie4  to  own 
unspecified  case  withont  adapting  h  rule,  which  would  c^ 
on  no  other  foundation  than  a  gratuitous  assunsption — that 
eighteen  spficyied  cases  of  incest  aire  nientioped  in  the  .^ub* 
sequent  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  npt  one  implied  case---* 
and  that,  if  the  sin  of  incest reallyjies,  apcording  ta  the  Lewiir 
ical  law,  outside  of  the  speoified  cases,  then  the  divirie  legie* 
lator  has  constructed  his  barrier  against  the  i^in,  so  as  to  be 
weakest  precisely  where  the  greatest  s^ength  is  neeesssuyt 

He  now  wishes  to  ask  the  reader,  can  this  principle  d« 
sustained  as  a  safe  guide  ifk  interpreting  the  law  under 
consideration  ?  Still  more,  is  it  a  principle  of,  sufficient 
strength  to  sustain  us  in  excluding  Wad  Cbfistian  brethren 
from  our  fellowship  under  the  Christian  dispensation  1  Has 
it  sufficient  strength  to  sustain  great  ecclesiastical  bodies  i^ 
sternly  deposing  Christian  ministers,  of  otbenyise  blameless 
characters  and  lives,  from  the  sacred  office  ?  and  excludiiig 
tbem  and  their  wives  from  the  sweet  privilege  of  c^.^atat 
the  table  of  the  Lord  ?  in  bringing  pain  andangui^  of  spirit 
to  their  domestic  circle  ?  in  innicting  disgrace  and  mortifica- 
tion on  their  innocent  and  unoffending  o&pring  ?  and  in  in** 
fusing  bitterness  into  the  cup  pf  all  their  friends  and  kindred  ? 
Brethren  and  fathers  in  the  ministry  are  earnestly  entreated  to 
reconsider  this  matter  in  the  light,  not  of  a  perishable  and 
falliUe  human  standard  ;  but  in  the  light  of  the  Bible  and  oif 
eternity,  and  in  the  spirit  of  candor  and  Christian  love. 

But  before  the  subject  is  dismissed,  it  is  desirable  it  should 
be  viewed  in  still  another  light*  Grant  for  the  sake  of  the 
ai^^umeat  that  the  principle  of  implication  is  to  be  admitted, 
can  it  still  be  applied  so  as  to  prohibit  marriage  with  the  col* 
lateral  relatives  of  a  deceased  wife  7 

By  referring  again  to  our  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  eu* 
iiie  line  of  wife's  coUatevak  is  vacant^-naot  oae  of  th^l^  if 


•pedftealljr  forblddai.     h  in  eofiMenily  Mked,  does  ik^ 
Miifldon  of  thii  whole  line  mean  nocfamg  ?    Is  it  not  a  atrong 

Csumptire  argumenl  thai  it  was  never  intended  lo  be  em- 
ced  under  the  probtbttion  ?  Let  us  tiien  again  ezamiiie 
llie  assutned  principle  by  which  the  law  is  made  to  eoirer  it 
throttgh  four  generation»-*-4he  principle^  I  mean^  that  a  man 
•uetaina  the  same  neameas  of  kin,  in  the  eje  of  the  Levitical 
law,  to  his  wife's  bl9od  relatives,  «8  to  bis  own.  It  has  al^ 
ready  been  remarked  that  this*  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
[pMndless  assiimption ;  bul  that  19  not'  all,  it  is  directly  am- 
tmdicted  by  other  portions  ot  the  Levitioal  law.  The  argu* 
ibent  in  its  defence  is  this  r^-^^a  man  may  not  many  hie  broth* 
crV  wife  by  specific  statute :  he  is  in  the  same  nearness  .of 
kin  ta  his  brother's  wife,  ahd  to  bis  wife's  sister — and  there* 
fosre  he  is  forbidden  to  marry  his  wife's  sister.  Now  it  is 
eaieiigh  fof  our  purpose  to  say  of  this,  that  it  is  without  proo^ 
and  therefore  without  authority^  No  proof  ever  was  proouced 
that^  in  thd  eye  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  kindred  was  the  same 
ia  these  two  cases.  Bu|  we  are  not  obliged  to  rest  the  argu- 
ment here*  There  is  pro<^  positiveihat  the  kindred  was  not 
the  same  in*  the  two  cases.  To  thtft  proof  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  now  invited; 

1.  The  Israelites  were  divided  into  tribes,  families,  and 
kouseholds.  This  assertien  will  not  be  questioned,  but  (oi 
a  clear  and  full  exhibition  of  it,  the  reader  is  refened  to  Josh* 
7:  16.  18. 

2.  This  division  always  followed  the  male  line,  with  no 
regard  to  the  female  whatever.  A  woman  before  marriage 
was  reekoned  as  belonging  to  the  tribe,  family,  and  household 
of  her  father ;  after  marriage,  to  that  of  her  husband,  wherev* 
er  she  had  been  born.  Her  marriage  took  her  out  of  the  fami* 
ly  of  her  father,  and  incorporated  her  with  that  of  her  husband. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Num.  36  : 1- 
19.  In  this  passage  we  have  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  fect^ 
that  when  a  woman  married  she  was  not  only  herself  removed 
from  the  tribe  and  family  of  her  fath^tothat  of  her  husband,  but 
that,  if  she  inherited  property,  that  would,  according  to  the  geu* 
eral  law  of  inheritance,  be  transferred  with  her.  We  have  also  a 
distinct  statute  to  meet  the  case,  obliffing  virgins  possessing 
an  inheritance  to  marry  within  the  tribe  and  &mily  to  which 
the  inheritance  belonged ;  this  specific  law  being  obviously 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  in  perpetuity  to  each  tribe  its 
gwn  inheritanoe.    It  is  also  observable  that  the  caae  is  not 
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ErOffded  for,  by  cvet  reckoning  the  husband  to  the  trfbo 
vbily  of  the  wife,  as  it  obviously  might  have  been  had  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  allowed  it.  But  they  did  ant 
allow  it,  and  tnerefore  it  was  never  permitted  in  any  case. 
The  only  remaining  practicable  mode  of  providing  for  the 
case  was  that  adopted :  to  forbid  women  possessing  an  i»- 
faeritance  to  marry  out  of  their  tribe  and  family ;  ahbot^,  if 
they  possessed  no  inheritance,  they  might  many  ttiy  Is- 
raelite. 

Leviticus  21  :  1-^3*  In  thtti  passage  a  priest  is  fbibiddeii 
to  defile  himself  for  the  dead  among  his  people ;  but  for  hie 
kin  that  is  near  unto  hitn,  for  his  father  and  hie  mother,  hie 
s6n  and  his  daughter,  for  bis  brother  and  for  his  sister,  a  vvf& 
gin  that  in  nigh  unto  Am,  which  hath  no  hari>efid,  for  them 
he  may  be  defiled.  An  unmarried  sister  is  so  "near  ttnto 
him  that  he  may  be  defiled  for  her" — ^but  if  she  was  manttd 
she  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  longer  so  near  to  him  tfast 
he  might  go  into  mourning  fer  her.  The  face  of  her  mar- 
riage had  essentially  changed  the  neatness  of  her  kin  to  bimk 
Had  then  the  same  facf  made  no  chaneie  in  her  nearness  of 
kindred  to  the  rest  of  her  fkmily  ?  Had  she  ceased  to  he 
near  of  kin  to  her  brother  and  not  to  her  sister  ?  Did  she 
continue  to  be  as  nearly  related  to  her  sister  as  before  ?  And 
had  the  same  fact  which  had  removed  her  from  being  near  ef 
kin  to  her  brother  and  her  sister,  made  her  huriiand  as  neir 
of  kin  to  them  as  he  was  to  his  own  ?  that  is,  nearer  than  she 
was  herself?  Would  the  advKicates  of  implication  apply  to 
this  passage  their  doetrme,  that  a  man  is  as  near  of  km  to  his 
wife's  blood  relatives  as  to  his  own,  and  therefore  contend^ 
that  though  a  priest  is  solemnly  forbid  to  put  on  mourning  fop 
a  mai'ried  sister,  he  still  might  for  her  husband  ?  In  all  coft* 
sistency  they  ftiust  doit,  for  be,  according  to  dieir  doctrine^  is 
just  as  near  of  kin  as  an  own  brother,  and  for  an  own  htoc 
ther  the  priest  might  put  on  mourning.  Let  the  advocates 
of  implication  dispose  of  this  case  consistently  with  their 
prtncipies,  if  they  can.  When  they  have  done  so,  the  writer 
will  be  ready  to  give  the  subject  a  reconsideration. 

'  There  is  but  one  mode  of  disposing  of  this  case,  or  that  of 
the  daughters  of  Zelophehad.  By  referrinff  again  to  our  -ta- 
ble, it  Will  be  seen  that  within  certain  grades  of  kindred,  a 
man  Was  not  permitted  to  marry  an  affinis  of  bis  own  fami* 
ly.  ^he  reason  is  obvious.  The  wives  of  his  male  it^ 
tives  were  considered  as  incorporated  with  his  own  family, 
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and  as  having  thus  become  near  of  kin  to  him.  By  tbe  same 
principle  they  had  ceased  to  be  near  of  kin  to  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  or  so  near  as  before,  by  being  remoTed  from  their 
family,  and  as  the  case  might  be,  from  their  tribe.  Thus  a 
man  might  not  marry  his  father's  broth^'s  wife*  beosuse  she 
was  of  his  own  family,  and  near  of  kin,  bat  he  is  not  {hto- 
hibited  his  mother's  brother's  wife,  because,  though  the  wife 
of  a  relative  of  the  same  nearness  of  blood  as  the  other,  she 
bad  by  no  means  the  same  nearness  of  kin ;  for  she  belonged 
to  another  family,  and  might  belong  to  another  tribe.  So  a 
nan  must  not  marry  his  toother's  wife,  because  she  is  in  hk 
own  family,  but  he  may  marry  bis  wife's  sister  because  she 
is  of  another  family,  and  may  be  even  of  'another  tribe :  his 
marriage,  instead  of  making  him  near  of  kin  to  his  wife's  eol* 
hfteral  relatives,  had  caused  her  to  cease  to  be  near  of  kin  to 
them,  and  had  created  a  nearness  of  kin  between  her  and  his 
collateral  relatives.  With  this  principle  our  whole  table  is 
strictly  consistent.  In  certain  degrees  a  man  may  never  mar-^ 
ry  an  affinis  of  his  own  family,  lineal  or  collateral ;  a  collate 
eiral  of  his  wife  he  is  never  foHbidden.  It  is  now  confidently 
ariied,  can  any  man,  in  view  of  these  facts  and  considers* 
tions,  maintain  that  in  the  eye  of  the  Levitical  law,  a  man's 
nearness  of  kin  to  his  brother's  wife,  a  member  of  his  own 
family,  is  the  same  as  to  his  wife's  sister  of  entirely  another 
funily,  and  perhaps  another  tribe  ?  Bot  this  must  be  mai»- 
tabed,  or  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  the  collateral  rela* 
ti|ps  of  his  deceased  wife  must  be  given  up. 

The  attem)>t  has  sometimes  been  made  to  set  aside  the  in- 
terpretaticm  which  is  advocated  in  this  article,  by  reasoning 
from  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  design  of  the  law.  It  ia 
claimed  by  some,  that  the  design  of  the  law  is  to  remove  aU 
temptation  to  illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  among  members 
of  the  same  family ;  and  that  this  reason  appUes  as  much  to 
the  wife's  collateral  relatives  as  to  a  man's  own.  But  where 
is  the  proof  that  this  is  the  design  of  the  law  ?  This  again  is 
an  assumption,  with  no  proof.  Nor  is  it  alone  without  jNroof. 
The  evidence  is  against  it.  If  this  had  been  tbe  design  of 
the  law,  there  is  no  connexion  which  it  would  have  been  more 
important  to  forbid  than  that  of  step^brother  and-sister.  Th^ 
generally  live  under  the  same  roof,  and  are  associated  in  ail 
we  operations  of  the  family  as  brother  and  sister,  and  yet 
marriage  in  this  relation  is  not  forbidden  by  the  broadest  ex« 


leaskm  of  iheUw,.  The  marrifige  (rf  coasias  i«  not  forbi^- 
dein ;  and  yet  if  this  were  the  design  of  the  law,  it  ought  to 
ba^e  been  f^rbiddeiii  rather  than  most  of  those  which  ^re 
specified.  As  there  is  therefore  good  reason  to  believe  that 
£U  is  not  the  design  of  the  law,  all  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  supposition  that  it  is^  must  be  without  foundation. 

.  Is  it  then  still  urged,  as  an  objection  to  the  interpretation 
which  has  been  given,  that  it  leaves  som^  caseft  unprohibitodC 
lA  which,  in  the  circumstances  of  modern  society,  it  is  eyi- 
jently  undesirable  and  improper  that  the  ipan^age  relatLpp 
sboidd  be  foraged  ?  It  is  admitted  that  it  does ;  but  it  is 
Qlaimed  that  this  cannot  invalidate  the  interpret^ioni  if  it  restji 
olberwise  on  siibstantial  reasons.  We  have  no  right  to  set  uiy 
a  modem  standard  to  interpret  the  Mosaic  law  by.  Wbjr  in^ 
deed  should  we  expect  the  law  of  incest  in  that  code,  to  be 
better  suited  to  ^e  circumstaiices  of  modern  Christian  eociep 
ty  than  the  xoott  general  law  of  marriage  ?  Surely  no  one 
contends  for  an  int^retation  of  that  law,  which  would  ren- 
der It  suited  to  our  case.  In  a  certain  case  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  our  day,  a  man  was  required  by  that  law  to  mar- 
ry hia  brother's  widow.  Does  any  one  think  that  law  ought 
to  be  enforced  now  t 

The  Levitical  law  did  not  even  prohibit  polygamy.  It  is 
indeed  claimed  by  Dr.  Sereno  E,  D wight,  that  polygamy  is 
forbidden  in  Leviticus  18:18.  ^'  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a 
wife  to  her  sister  to  vex  %er,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  be- 
sides the  other  in  her  Vih-timQ.^^  Dr.  Dwifht  deserves  gleat 
eiedit  for  the  aeute  and  unanswerable  philological  argunorf^ 
by  which  be  baa  proved,  that  to  take  a  wife  to  her  siate^ 
means  to  take  one  wife  to  another,  that  is,  to  take  a  seccmd 
wife  in  addition  to  one  he  already  had.  But  it  will  be  observe^ 
that  Uie  thing  forbidden  is  not  the  taking  of  a  second  wife  in 
the  life-time  of  the  first,  but  it  is  the  doing  of  it  ^*  to  vex  her.'' 
It  is  not  a  general  prohibiticxi  of  polygamy,  but  a  prohibition 
ofitin  a  particular  case,  imply inff  of  course  that  in  c^er 
eases  it  was  permitted.*    Indeed,  how  can  any  one  entertain 


•  We  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  here  an  extract  from  tke 
epmmnnication  of  "  Omicron,"  in  the  New  York  Observer  of 
August  6, 1842,  generally  attributed  to  Dr.  E.  Robinson.-— 
En. 

^  The  philological  difficulty  above  alluded  to,  is  perhaps 
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die  idea  that  David  and  Solomon,  and  others,  in  taking  a  phi- 
ftlity  of  \ir{?e8,  were  acting  in  direct  violation  of  the  knowa 
letter  of  the  divide  lave  ?    It  is  claimed  by  s6me  that  the  kin^ 
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oot  Uss  real.  The  phrase,  '  a  woman  to  her  sister,*  does 
indeed  occur  no  less  than  eight  times  elsewhere  in  the  He* 
brew  Bible,  in  the  general  meaning  *  one  to  another  ;*  but 
only  of  inanimate  objects  in  the  feminine  gender,  viz.  vf  the 
enrtains,  loops,  and  tenons  of  the  tabenade,  Exod.  xxvi.  3 
bia.  5,  6,  17 ;  and  of  the  wings  t>f  the  living  creatures,  'Gmtk* 
i.  9,  d8,  ill.  13.  The  like  phrase  in  the  mascnKnei  *a  nan  le 
las  brother,'  oocvre  in  all  abont  twenty  limes  $  aosUyof  nsea, 
but  elso  in  a  few  instances  of  inanimate  abjecta  or  iaseeta,  as 
Bkod.  zxv«  20;  Joel  iu  8,  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in 
«f ecy  such  instance,  this  phrase,  whether  maaouliae  or  femi* 
»ine,  has  a  reciprocal  distributive  power ;  that  is,  a  number 
of  persons  or  things  are  said  to  do  or  be  so  and  so  one  to  ano* 
tker.  A  plural  nominative  invariably  precedes,  coanected 
with  a  plural  verb ;  and  then  the  action  or  relation  of  this  verb 
is  by  this  phrase  marked  as  reciprocal  and  mutual  among 
the  individuals  comprised  in  the  plural  nominative.  Thus  : 
*  the  children  of  Israel  said  one  to  another,'  Exod.  xvi.  15*, 
and  often.  So  Abraham  and  Lot  'separated  themselves  one 
from  the  other,*  Gen.  xiii.  II ;  Neh.  iv.  19  ;  Isa.  ix.  19,  in  the 
fleb.  Uhey  shall  not  spare  one  another.'  Hagg.  ii.  !22,  'And 
the  horses  and  their  riders  shall  come  down,  ekch  by  the 
sword  of  the  other,'  i.  e.  they  shall  destroy  one  another.  So 
ef  the  other  examples.  This,  then,  is  the  idiom  ;  and  tt>  this 
idiom  the  passage  in  Levit.  xviii.  18,  has  no  relation.  Hiere 
is  nothing  distributive  nor  reciprocal  implied  in  it.  The 
phrase  here  refers  only  to  the  object  of  the  verb ;  upon  which 
object  no  trace  of  mutual  or  reciprocal  action  passes  over.  To 
bring  \i  in  any  degree  under  the  idiom,  it  should  at  least  read 
thus :  '  Wives  (p'^m  na-shim)  one  to  another  thou  shalt  not 

take ;'  and  even  then  it  would  be  unlike  any  other  instance* 
But  further,  the  suffixes  attached  in  the  singular  to  the  subr 
sequent  words  [her  nakedness,  besides  her,  in  her  lifetime,] 
show  decisively,  that  such  a  solution  is  inadmissible ;  and 
these  of  themselves  limit  the  words  to  two  specific  individu- 
als, who  have  here  no  mutual  action  one  upon  the  other,  in 
^e  same  literal  sense  as  in  the  preceding  verses,  viz*  a 
wife  to  her  sister. 


was  fevbidden  to  pivetise  polygamy  in  Deat.  IT:  17,  wbert, 
speaking  of  the  king  wbefki  the  Israeliteft  ahould  set  over 
ibem,  it  is  said,  ''  Neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  himself 
that  his  heart  tarn  not  away."  By  looking  back  to  the  16th 
verse  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  forbidden  to  multiply  horses'; 
does  this  mean  that  he  should  have  but  one  horse  f  No  mofe 
does  the  prohibition  tol^multiply  wives,  imply  that  be  should 
have  bat  one  wife.  Indeed,  the  giving  of  such  a  charge  to  a 
pepole  in  reference  to  their  king,  implies  the  existence  and 
toleration  of  polygamy.  How  would  suek  a  charge  sound 
giren  to  a  king  of  England  or  IVance,  or  to  a  President  of  the 
United  States! 

It  is  then  undeniable  that  the  Levitioal  law  of  marriage  is, 
as  a  whole,  inadequate  to  the  necessities  and  unsuited  to  the 
circumstancesof  modem  Christian  society.  The  idea  of  in- 
troducing it  as  our  code,  would  be  revolting  to  every  mind. 
Is  it  then  an  objection  to  an  interpretation  of  a  partichilar  part 


'*It  may  also  be  remarked,  as  a  fact  of  no  little  importance 
in  this  connection,  that  all  the  ancient  versions  adhere  like* 
wise  to  this  literal  and  obvious  interpretation ;  as  the  Chaldee 
Targum  of  Onkelos,  made  about  the  lime  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  Samaritan  and  Syriac  versions  made  not  long  afterwards. 
Aa  to  these,  it  might  indeed  be  replied,  that  they  merely 
follow  the  cognate  Hebrew  idiom,  and  therefore  decide  no* 
thing.  £ut  the  oldest  version  of  all«  made  two  or  three  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  and  into  a  language  not  cognate,  I  mean 
the  Septuagint,  is  certainly  not  liable  to  any  such  reply,  and 
is  nevertheless  the  most  decisive  of  all.  This  version,  in  all 
t}ie  other  eight  instances  of  the  feminine  phrase,  renders  it 
'  one  to  another,''  by  means  of  some  form  of  the  Greek  words 
Irepof  heteros,  or  aXXsXcjv  allelon ;  but  here  in  Levit.  xviii.  18,  it 
gives  to  the  same  phrase  the  literal  sense,  '  A  wife  to  her 
sister  thou  shalt  not  take,*  yvyeuxa  s^r*  aSsKc^  au^  cv  ^4-^ 
It  would  be  in  vain  in  this  case  to  say,  either  that  the  Seven** 
ty  had  before  them  a  different  text ;  or  that  they  did  not  na* 
derstand  their  own  language  and  its  idioms ;  or  that  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  their  fathers 
interpreted  the  Mosaic  law. 

'*  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  are  compelled,  by  all 
sound  laws  of  interpretation,  to  understand  this  18th  verse  of 
a  wife's  sister,  and  of  her  alone." 
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of  Ifattfr  law,  namely,  tke  law  of  incest,  that  it  is  not  suited  to 
wmr  chrcomstances  ?  What  reason  had  we  to  expect  it  to  be 
hatter  adapted  to  our  necessities,  than  the  more  generallaw 
ef  tnaniage,  of  which  it  is  a  part  ?  The  writer  promised  at 
lbs  outset  not  to  discuss  this  pointy  any  further  tluin  it  should 
be  found  to  be  involted  in  the  question  of  ioler|Nretation.  But 
it  is  appropriate  here  to  ask  the  reader,  if  the  whole  Leyitical 
law  oi  marriaffe,  including  that  of  incest,  does  not  bear  pretty 
dear  marks  of  haying  been  intended  for  the  Jewish  state,  rar 
tksr  than  for  universality  or  perpetuity  ? . 

Is  it  still  attked  what  is  our  security  against  incestuous 
marriages  ?  It  may  be  answered,  that  it  certainly  is  not  in 
forcinx  an  interpretation  on  the  laws  of  Moses  which  they  will 
not  bear.  Any  who  may  be  found  engaged  in  such  an  effort, 
will  prore  in  the  end  to  have  been  poor  defenders  of  public 
morals.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  our  safe  reliance  tor  the 
purity  and  sound  morality  of  Christian  nations,  on  many  points 
of  great  importance,  lies, not  in  any  specific  divine  enactment, 
but  on  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  general  morality  of  the 
ffospel,  and  on  the  obvious  inexpediency  and  injurious  ten- 
dency of  certain  acts  and  usages ;  and  to  this  general  class 
vre  should  refer  both  polygamy  and  incest.  They  are  proved 
bad,  by  the  common  experience  of  the  civilized  world— the 
civil  law  condemns  them — and  there  are  no  indications  of  any 
disposition  to  throw  down  the  barriers  which  ate  erected 
around  them.  These  barriers  are  defended  by  the  voice  of 
nature,  and  cherished  by  the  sentiments  of  civilized  man.  It 
is  admitted,  for  example,  that  there  is  no  law,  human  or  di- 
vine,, against  the  intermarriage  of  first  cousins ;  and  yet  in  this 
country  such  marriages  are  rare,  and  the  common  sentiments 
of  the  people  are  decidedly  against  them.  Still  stronger  will 
be  found  to  be  the  prevailing  popular  voice  against  the  inter- 
marriage of  those  nearer  blood  relatives  which  in  two  or  three 
instances  are  not  prohibited  by  the  Levitical  law,  as  we  have 
interpreted  it ;  nor  while  the  morality  of  the  Bible  continues, 
in  any  degree,  to  influence  our  legislation,  is  there  any  dan- 
ger that  the  law  of  the  land  will  cease  to  forbid  them.  Here 
it  would  seem  that  wise  men,  wise  rulers,  and  most  of 
all,  wise  and  righteous  ecclesiastical  judges,  should  be  con- 
tent to  let  the  question  rest.  The  suggestion  may  not  be  out 
of  place,  that  it  would  be  well  for  eccleuastical  judicatories 
who  are  governing  the  church  of  Christy  and  trying  to  biiid 
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the  consciences  of  mankind^  by  a  lair  cf  ineesti  profeisiBl;  lo 
deriTC  its  authority  from  the  lieTitical  code^  and  yet  coteriag 
about  twice  as  many  cases  as  the  Leyitical  law  ever  em* 
braced,  to  see  to  it  that  they  be  not  found  to  lord  it  ortr 
God^s  heritage.  It  is  ttme  for  them  so  to  modify  ttiair  lawti 
on  this  subject,  as  to  be  more  consonant  with  tm  kw  whidt 
they  profess  to  enforce,  and  to  do  this  as  speedily  as  poasi* 
ble,  that  some  reparation  may  be  made  to  the  good  men  who 
are  already  suffering  under  the  execution  of  a  law,  whkdi 
God  neyer  enacted,  and  that  no  more  Ticttms  may  be  imi 
lated  10  this  system  of  iutolerance  and  oppression. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 
Tbib  Nbosssitt  Foa  Edvcation  Socmetus. 

Bj  B.  B.^wwds,  PtafoMoriA  4m  Thaol.  Sen.*  Andorer. 

This  world  appears  to  be  a  state  of  discipline  for  men  iu 
an' associated  capacity.  Societies  of  Christian^  meet  with 
the  same  trials  with  which  as  individuals  they  are  beset.  The 
same  hard  warfare  is  to  be  encountered,  the  same  sleepless 
vigilance  to  be  maintained*  Alternate  sunshine  and  storm 
are  alike  experienced  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  equally  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  adverse  providences,  xiot  unfre- 
quently  the  lowliest  and  the  most  delicate  flower  in  the  val-. 
ley  is  crushed.  How  often  God's  wrath  lieth  hard  upon 
some  gentle,  loving  and  broken-hearted  creature,  who  narf 
been  already  trained  in  the  school  of  sorrow^  and  who  of  alt 
others  seemed  least  to  need  any  further  trial.  A  cause  ex- 
ists, but  it  is  behind  the  clouds..  .  So  of  a  public  institution. 
It  seemed  essential  to,  or  intimately  connected  with,  the 
prc^ess  of  Christianity.  God  had  set  the  seal  of  his  ap- 
pronation  upon  it,  by  repeatedly  dispensing  the  gifts  of  hia 
^oprace.  Those  who  directed  its  affairs  were  wise  and  op- 
right  men.  It  had  gained  that  jreneral  confidence  which  was 
the  best  token  of  the  integrity  of  its  guaidians,  and  the  use 
fulness  of  its  labors.  Suddenly  it  is  plunged  into  affliction. 
Without  any  appailrnt  adequate  cause,  it  is  subjected  to  a 
series  of  embarrassments  which  menace  its  total  ruin.  It  baas 
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Jhardly  et&erged  from  one  difficulty  before  another  succeeds* 
Its  credit  is  impaired^  Its  friends  stand  aloof.  Its  enemies 
find  a  fulfilment  of  their  sinister  predictions,  while  the  multi* 
tude  of  indifferent  people  see  in  its  declining  fortunes  the 
folly  or  fanaticism  of  its  founders.  Such  has  been  the  expe* 
rience,  substantially,  of  more  than  one  important  institution, 
which  has  at  length  outrode  the  storm,  and  become  fast  an« 
chored  in  the  affections  and  respect  of  the  entire  community. 
It  is  finally  manifest  that  the  clamor  which  was  raised 
against  it  was  unfounded.  It  was  condemned  by  those  who 
would  not,  or  did  not,  examine  into  the  charges  which  were 
laid  against  it ;  who  were  contented  to  join  in  an  outcnry  or  a 
suspicion  which  was  popular ;  or  who  were  so  much  influence 
ed  by  general  rumor  as  to  giro  it  only  a  cold  and  hesitating 
support. 

Hence  we  have  hope  that  the  American  Education  Society 
will  come  out  of  its  present  depressed  condition.  We  have 
strong  confidence  that  it  has  not  seen  its  best  days.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  men  who  laid  its  foundations,  who  were  regard- 
ed as  wise  men,  (not  a  few  of  whom  have  gone  to  their 
reward  in  Heaven,)  shall  yet  stand  amply  justified.  It  is  ex* 
periencing  the  same  afBictions  that  have  been  accomplished 
m  many  of  its  sistet  institutions  that  are  in  the  world.  Whai 
the  Lord  loveth,  we  may  say,  as  well  as  whom,  he  chasten- 
eth.  Its  a^ictions,  we  trust,  will  produce  patience,  and  pa^ 
tience  experience,  and  experience  hope. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  fully  all  the  occa-* 
sions  of  the  great  embarrassments  to  which  the  Society  is 
now  subjected.  Its  annual  resources  since  1835  have  been 
diminished  more  than  one  half.  The  number  admitted  to  its 
patronage,  during  the  last  year,  was  but  a  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  number  so  admitted  in  1838.  Such  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  meairs  and  consequent  usefulness  of  \his  insti- 
tution is  not  accounted  for  by  the  commercial  relations  ofthe 
country.  None  of  its  sister  charities  has  been  so  crippled. 
The  business  arrangements  of  the  community  are  no  worse 
now  than  they  were  three  or  four  years  ago.  Yet  the  Society 
has  steadily  declined  in  its  means  of  fulfilling  its  engage- 
ments. Why  should  one  mode  of  benevolent  effort,  which 
has  been  regarded  as  fundamental,  be  singled  out  as  the 
object  of  particular  suspicion  and  neglect  t  Is  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  no  longer  the  main  instrumentality,  not  only 
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for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  but  for  the  production  of  eyery 
social  good  \7hich  is  worth  the  name  ?  Has  the  growth  of 
the  nation  ceased  to  outstrip  the  means  of  grace  ?  Is  the 
tide  of  population  from  the  old  world  setting  back  again  ?  Is 
the  cry  of  the  famishing  pagan,  which  did  come  on  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  hushed  ?  None  of  all  these  things.  The 
current  which  is  flowing  westward  is  as  deep  as  ever.  The 
souls  that  are  dying  in  heathen  lands  are  as  numerous  as 
ever.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  remains  the  instrumen- 
tality which  saves  the  soul.  For  other  objects,  which  are 
deemed  important,  pecuniary  resources  are  not  withheld. 
What  then  are  some  of  the  causes  why  the  Society  in  ques- 
tion is  not  favored  with  its  appropriate  share  of  encourage- 
ment? Why  must  urgent  and  reiterated  solicitations  be 
necessary  in  order  that  it  should  obtain  the  little  pittance 
which  it  now  has  ? 

I.  We  shall  attempt  a  brief  answer  to  these  inquiries. 

] .  There  is  an  unfortunate  association  with  the  word  bene^ 
Jiciary.  It  has  come  to  mean  one  who  receives  a  favor,  but 
renders  no  equivalent ;  one  who  lives  on  the  bounty  of  others^ 
but  makes  no  return.  It  has  a  portion  of  the  odium  which  is 
attached  to  those  who  dwell  in  a  poor-house.  A  beneficiary 
is  a  charity-boy,  a  mere  pensioner.  The  church  has  taken 
him  up  in  his  destitute  condition,  and,  in  her  great  pity,  is 
feeding  and  clothing  him.  The  boon  is  so  great  and  so  un- 
deserved that  a  whole  life  of  earnest  labor  and  of  overflowing 
gratitude  is  demanded  in  return. 

But  is  his  case  so  peculiar  ?  must  he  be  marked  as  the 
only  one  in  whom  an  extraordinary  degree  of  thankfulness  is 
becoming?  Is  the  term  i^ne/^ctary  applicable  to  him  only? 
Not  by  any  means.  The  nine  hundred  students  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  oldest  theological  institution  of  our 
country  are  one  and  all  charity  students.  A  large  part  of 
their  theological  education  has  been  furnished  to  them  gratuit- 
ously. They  are  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  the  rich  and 
honored  dead.  And  not  they  alone.  Every  teacher  in  that 
seminary  is  a  beneficiary.  He  is  living  on  charitable  funds. 
He  is  as  strictly  indebted  to  the  beneficence  of  others  as  ei- 
ther of  his  pupils  is.  And  not  he  only.  The  founders  of  the 
institution  were  beneficiaries.  Their  ability  to  acquire  and 
preserve  their  property  was  owing  to  the  institutions  of  the 
gospel.  What  would  their  ships  and  warehouses  have  been 
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worth)  if  they  had  not  been  defended  by  that  public  sentiment 
which  is  created  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  ?  Worth 
just  as  much  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  ports  of  the  Bar* 
bary  coast.  These  men,  therefore,  were  beneficiaries  to  the 
very  individuals  whom  they  helped  to  educate.  In  a  mere 
worldly  point  of  view,  they  could  not  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Il  was  the  cheapest  mode  which 
they  could  adopt  to  render  their  own  lives  happy,  and  their 
property  safe.  Why  then  should  one  assisted  by  the  Educa- 
tion Society  be  regarded  as  under  extraordinary  obligations 
to  be  grateml  to  his  patrons  ?  Because,  it  may  be  said,  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  is  aided.  The  funds  for  his  support 
were  gathered  from  the  churches.  They  were  hard-earned. 
They  were  made  up  of  the  widow's  mite  and  the  poor  ser- 
vant girFs  wages.  Uncommon  responsibilities  are  resting 
upon  him  who  is  thus  sustained.  But  are  not  all  professing 
Christians  alike  bound  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  men  f 
Must  you  give  yourself  to  an  arduous  work  in  some  sickly 
region  of  the  west,  or  under  an  equatorial  sun,  and  must  J, 
remaining  at  home,  do  nothing  in  contributing  to  your  sup- 
port, or  m  preparing  you  to  labor  ?  Is  it  charity  in  me  so  to 
do  ?  I  am  giving  a  little  portion  of  my  property  to  assist  in 
your  education ;  while  you  give  yourself  to  a  life  of  toil  of 
which  I  know  nothing.  No !  you  are  the  benefactor ;  I  am 
the  beneficiary.  You  are  performing  a  part  of  the  labor  which 
belongs  to  me.  We  are  both  under  equal  obligations  to  our 
gracious  Saviour,  but  you  are  willing  to  bear  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  if  I  will  contribute  a  little  to  help  your 
outfit.  A  poor  widow  gives  her  mite  to  assist  the  son  of 
another  poor  widow  in  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  heathen. 
The  first  gives  her  money,  but  retains  her  sou  to  be  the  prop 
of  her  declining  years ;  the  latter  gives  no  money,  but  parts 
with  her  only  son,  and  that  son  is  a  missionary,  and  goes  out, 
perhaps,  to  be  devoured  by  the  cannibals  of  the  Indian  Ocean,* 
whicn  of  those  two  young  men  is  a  beneficiary  ?  Which 
of  those  two  widows  makes  sacrifices  for  Christ  f  You  have 
a  son  who  is  well  qualified  to  be  a  missionary ;  but  you  think 


*  See  the  excellent  remarks  made  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Kducation  Society  by  the  Rev.  William 
A.  Stearns,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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that  he  has  learning  and  accomplishments  which  peculiarly 
fit  him  to  labor  in  some  honorable  station  at  home.  You  can- 
not bear  the  thought  of  parting  with  him  forever.  But  are 
not  you  and  your  son  specially  called  upon  to  help  that  indi- 
gent youth  who  longs  to  carry  the  name  of  his  Saviour  to 
Home  distant  region  of  the  earth,  if  he  can  only  have  the  ade- 
quate intellectual  and  spiritual  preparation  ?  Ought  you  to 
hesitate  in  aiding  him  for  this  enterprise  ?  And  alter  die  ut- 
most which  you  have  done  in  a  pecuniary  way>  which  is  the 
beneficiary, — ^you,  who  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  your  family, 
encircled  with  literary  and  religious  privileges  more  than 
you  can  name,  or  he,  who  has  bazafded  his  life  on  the  high 
places  of  the  field  ? 

A  small  number  of  men  in  our  country  receive  an  annual 
pension  of  eighty  or  ninety  dollars,  fiat  who  are  the  benefit 
ciaries  ?  Those  who  pay  these  pensions,  or  the  scarred  and 
maimed  veterans,  the  venerable  relics  ofhalf  a  hundred  battle 
fields,  who  sowed  in  blood  the  ample  harvests  which  we  are 
now  reaping  ?  Who  is  the  beneficiary ;  he  who  cives  fifty 
cents  a  year  to  the  Foreign  Mission  treasury,  or  he  whose 
life-blood  is  burnt  up  under  the  blazing  sun  of  the  tropics,  or 
who  encounters  a  liie  of  great  self-denial  in  the  unbroken 
forests  of  the  West  ? 

By  these  remarks  we  would  not  imply  that  gratitude  is  not 
becoming  in  one  who  is  assisted  in  his  education  for  the  minis- 
try. In  proportion  ad  he  is  qualified  for  the  work  to  which 
he  is  looking  forward,  he  will  be  free  from  all  assumption, 
from  all  airs  of  self-importance,  from  oil  disposition  to  claim 
anything  from  his  fellow  Christians.  At  the  same  time  there 
ought  to  be,  as  the  apostle  says,  an  equality.  One  man  is 
not  bound  to  perform  the  labors  of  every  body  else,  and  to 
wear  an  opprobrious  epithet  in  addition.  If  it  is  his  duty  to 
spend  his  life  among  the  heathen,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
churches  to  help  him  to  get  ready  to  go.  They  are  not  so 
much  conferring  a  favor  on  him,  as  clearing  their  own  skirts 
from  the  blood  of  the  perishing  pagan.  It  is  not  charity  whidi 
they  are  exhibiting,  it  is  obligation  which  not  one  of  them  can 
guiltlessly  shake  off.  He  is  indeed  bound  to  be  humble,  grate- 
ful, prudent, — ^but  chiefly  from  his  relations  to  his  Saviour. 
He  is  not  authorized  to  take  any  course  \9faich  will  diminish  in 
his  bosom  that  sense  of  manly  self-respect  without  which  a 
minister  or  missionary  is  worth  but  little. 
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2.  Anotber  difficulty  atises  from  inadequate  ?iew8  of  the 
importance  of  a  protracted  course  of  education.  The  subject 
is  not  easily  apprehended  on  the  part  of  many.  It  does  not 
touch  so  many  chords  of  sympathy  in  the  human  bosom  as 
most  other  charitable  objects  do.  It  has  but  few  tales  of  suf* 
fering  to  narrate  which  find  a  responsive  echo  in  a  thousand 
hearts^  It  has  no  direct  relations  either  to  the  wants  of  the 
body  or  of  the  soul.  It  is  based  on  something  less  tangible, 
which  has  fewer  points  of  contact  with  the  common  appro* 
hension.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  those  who  as« 
pire  10  be  teachers  in  religion,  must  be  men  of  patient  reflec* 
tion,  of  deliberate  purpose,  whose  understanding  is  practised 
to  discern  good  and  evil,  who  possess  that  combined  sound 
judgment  and  learning  which  is  the  result  of  the  study  of 
books  and  of  men ;  who  can  stand  up  before  others  with 
something  of  that  authority  which  good  sense,  correct  taste, 
a  disciplined  understanding  and  unaffected  fnety  never  fail  to 
command.  These  acquisitions,  however,  are  the  result  of 
time,  of  long  and  careful  attention,  of  habits  of  exact  study, 
and  of  years  of  assiduous  application  to  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
who  endows  with  a  portion  of  his  own  wisdom  him,  ana  him 
only,  who  both  hopes  and  quietly  waits  for  the  blessing. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  make  these  things  obvious  to  the 
Christian  public,  to  make  them  enter  into  and  become  part  of 
the  permanent  convictions  of  the  mass  of  Christians.  They 
can  seethe  value  of  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  or  of  the 
Saint's  Rest,  or  of  the  erection  of  the  Sailor's  Home,  or  that 
a  foreign  missionary  must  have  his  daily  bread ;  but  they 
cannot  exactly  see  the  importance  of  spending  ten  of  the  best 
years  of  one's  life  in  the  schools,  or  what  bearing  it  has  upon 
the  work  of  going  out  and  telling  men  the  simple  story  of  the 
cross. 

It  is  owing  to  this  cause,  in  part,  that  the  society  has  labor- 
ed under  difficulty  from  its  foundation.  Its  aim  is  too  intel- 
lectual, too  far  removed  from  the  general  sympathy.  The 
time  is  too  long  between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the  reap-' 
iag  of  the  harvest.  Immediate,  palpable  result  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  Tlie  precept  of  the  Scriptureis  reversed,  and  men 
choose  to  walk  by  sense,  not  by  faith.  The  acquisition  of 
ministerial  education  has  too  much  to  do  with  the  future  and 
the  invisible  to  ensure  a  wide-spread  and  continued  popa 
larity. 
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3.  Some  prejudice  has  resulted  firom  the  fact  that  the  plan 
of  the  Education  Society  appears  to  be  exalting  the  claims^ 
and  multiplying  the  numbers  of  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. Why  this  incessant  magnifying  of  a  single  class  of 
men  ?  Why  this  unintermitted  protrusion  of  the  importance 
of  the  clerical  function  ?  Why  must  all  other  orders  of  so- 
ciety be,  impliedly  at  least,  dishonored  by  ringing  perpetual 
changes  upon  the  dignity  of  the  ministerial  office,  'which  is 
held,  at  the  best,  but  by  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ?  Must  our  eleven  sheaves  fall  down  and  do  obei- 
sance to  this  solitary  bundlettf.grain  ?  r 

Complaints  like  these  may  not  often  take  the  form  of 
words,  but  that  they  are  felt  by  an  increasing  number  of 
Christians  in  our  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  sepa- 
ration of  society  into  distinct  orders  does  not  accord^  with 
some  tendencies  of  the  age.  Resistance  to  it  appears  to  be 
the  right  and  duty  of  all  who  would  aspire  to  the  claim  of 
freemen.  Those  who  have  not  advanced  thus  far  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  existing  condition  of  things,  experience  some  hesi- 
tation, or,  at  least,  do  not  give  their  cordial  support  to  an  in~ 
stitution  that  seems  designed  to  augment  the  factitious  dis- 
tinctions of  society. 

A  sufficient  reply  to  objections  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  the  Christian  Ministry  is  of  divine  appointment,  un- 
equivocally and  decisively,  for  all  such  as  believe  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  ;  that  without  its  active  agency  no 
other  great  interest  of  society  is  safe  or  can  prosper ;  and  that, 
if  it  is  indispensable  for  one  community,  it  is  equally  so  for 
all  communities.  Thus  the  'question  of  its  increase  is  the 
same  as  the  question,  whether  there  shall  be  any  ministry  at 
all.  It  ought,  also,  to  be  recollected  that  this  profession 
stands  perfectly  distinct  from  all  others  in  its  renunciation  of 
earthly  objects  at  the  outset.  It  seeks  you,  not  yours.  It 
therefore  comes  into  competition  with  no  other  interest.  Its 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  It  is  the  servant  of  all  for  the 
good  of  all.  It  is  the  friend  of  all  alike.  It  ought  therefore 
to  excite  no  suspicions,  when  in  reality  it  affords  the  main 
safeguard  for  the  most  precious  interests  of  man.  The  ques- 
tion of  its  increase  is  the  question  whether  civilization,  liter- 
ature, national  prosperity,  shall  advance,  as  truly  as  it  is  whe- 
ther Christianity  shall  make  any  further  progress* 
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4.  Another,  and  a  principal  cause  of  the  difficulties  with 
n^ich  the  Society  has  labored,  is  the  alleged  failure,  intellec- 
tual or  moral,  of  many  who  have  been  aided.  The  Society 
has  been  charged  with  an  indiscriminate  distribution  of  its 
funds.  The  worthy  and  the  unworthy  hare  alike  shared  its 
bounties.  Deeply  seated  prejudices  have  been  fostered  in 
many  communities,  it  is  affirmed,  by  the  delinquencies  of 
those  who  were  living  on  sacred  funds. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  have  been  disappointed  hopes  ; 
fond  expectations  have  been  bksted.  In  other  words,  im- 
perfection has  characterised  this  department  of  labor  asithas 
every  other.  Directors  %nd  committees  are  not  endued  with 
the  skill  to  divine.  They  lay  no  claim  to  the  Apostolic  gift 
of  discerning  of  spirits.  They  know  that  to  judge  of  human 
character  is  frequently  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty. Nothing  is  more  common  than  tardy  growth  and  late 
development.  The  promises  of  spring  are  no  certain  index 
of  the  harvests  of  summer.  Brilliant  precocity  not  unfre- 
quently  sinks  into  a  dull  and  stationary  middle-age.  Not  a 
kw  men  who  have  honored  the  ministerial  office  would  have 
certainly  been  thrust  back  to  their  old  calling,  if  those  sum- 
mary rules  had  been  applied  which  some  men  would  advo- 
cate. 

A  distinguished  individual  connected  with  Yale  College, 
remarked  in  a  public  meeting,  that  in  the  examination  of  a 
candidate  for  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  it  was  almost 
decided  that  his  talents  would  not  justify  his  reception.  He 
was,  however,  received,  and  he  has  since  been  particularly 
instrumental  in  reducing  a  chaotic  pagan  dialect  into  a  regu- 
lar written  form,  and  in  translating  into  it  the  whole  of  the 
Bible.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  early  histo- 
ry of  one  whose  course  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  has  been 
so  much  like  that  of  his  Lord  in  giving  sight  to  the  blind. 
His  prayers  would  have  been  early  stopped  by  our  ardent 
judges  of  character.  One  of  his  fellow  laborers  gave  no 
indications  in  his  collegiate  life  of  the  eminence  which  he 
has  since  reached. 

By  the  citing  of  these  instances  it  is  i^  intended  to  justi- 
fy any  negligence,  any  want  of  discrimiRting  attention,  any 
failure  to  adhere  to  strict  rules  on  the  part  of  those  who  ad- 
minfster  the  funds  in  question.  Bui  the  longer  one  lives,  and 
the  more  he  has  to  do  with  forming  an  opinion  of  human  char- 
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ai^or,  especially  ia  the  ycnu^,  ik^  more  necesaity  he  will 
Bee  for  caation,  for  patience,  iuc  kind  iodulgence.  It  is  the 
superficial  judge  only  who  is  fcprwwi  to  (qna  and  proj^Qimo^ 
a  decision. 

The  sweeping  condemnaUoii  Mrbicb  is  often  made  on  thi9 
point,  is  totally  unauthorized.  Were  there  i^ce,  it  could  be 
set  aside  by  a  minule  niecification  of  facts,  beginning  at  i^y. 
point  almost  on  the  glooe,  and  stopping  at  nearly  every  Pro*- 
testant  misaionary  station  from  Liake  Superior  to  Canton.  It 
is  a  well  known  faot,  that  those  who  have  been  aided  by 
Education  Sodeties  have  been  volunieer^  v^en  any  deadly 
breach  was  to  be  entered,  when  any  exposed  bastion  was  to 
be  stormed,  when  the  drum  was  beating  for  a  forlorn  hope* 
If  others  have  slnrunk  from  the  perilous  field,  these  fahve  not ; 
if  others  were  ready  to  nestle  down  in  the  pleasant  parishes 
of  New  England,  these  were  not  overforward  to  do  so.  The 
strongest  statements  on  this  point  will  be  borne  out,  if  any 
one  will  take  the  list  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Sor 
cieties,  and  mark  those  who  have  preached  Christ  in  the  i^ 
gions  beyondy  whore  he  had  not  been  named. 

II.  We  are  prepared  to  consider  the  question, — Is  there 
now,  and  is  there  likely  to  be,  a  great  deficiency  in  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  our  country  ? 

It  has  been  strenuously  aimed  by  an  eminent  and  excellent 
individual,  that  the  supply  of  pnsaohers  will  keep  pace  vritb 
the  demand ;  that  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  without  any 
extraordinary  effort,  the  number  of  those  who  enter  upon  this; 
work  will  correspond  to  the  requisition  which  is  made  for 
their  services.  Such,  it  is  said,  is  the  principle  of  Pcditir 
cal  Economy.  If,  from  any  cause,  the  demand  for  a  com- 
modity exceeds  the  supply,  th^re  being  more  who  wish  to 
obtain  it  than  can  be  supplied  with  it,  there  is  produced  aa 
active  competition  among  purchasers,  and  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  producers.  This  reasoning  is  doubt- 
less correct  in  most  departments  of  labor,  manual,  political, 
or  literary.  If  there  should  he  a  great  demand  for  school- 
teachers, there  would  be  a  rise  in  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion offered,  and  a  ^nsequent  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  would  seek  thif  emfrioyment. 

But  in  respect  to  the  religious  interests  ef  men,  the  case  is 
widely  dififorent.  The  want  of  religious  institutions  ekists 
where  it  is  not  feh.    The  need  k  uigent  )«hiui  the  insensi-? 


bility  to  it  is  profoijiiul.  Men  adso  oyextaken  W4th  a  fatal  md* 
fdyi  but  they  are  utterly  averse  to  the  remedy.  This  very 
^athy  is  the  strongest  reaspn  why  the  antidote  should  be 
f^plied.  In  this  case  we  are  uot  to  wait  for  a  demand.  We 
are  to.  go  {|nd  create  it.  We  are  to  tell  men  that  they  are  in  a 
starving  condition.  We  are  to  make  them  hunger  and  thirst 
for  the  bread  and  water  of  life*  W^  cannot  afford,  and  they 
caQnot  afford,  to  wait  till  there  iis  a  voluntary  application  for 
j^lief.    Ere  tbat,  they  may  be  beyopd  redemption. 

Besidesi,  in  our  country,  it  is  happily  understood  that  Bone 
^  to  en^r  upon  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  except 
those  who  have  felt  its  saving  efficacy.  Accordingly,  the 
number  of  educated  men  vfba  assume  the  sa^ed  protessioA 
beeomes  extremely  limited.  It  is  not  a  third,  nor  even  a  fourth 
past  of  those  who  graduate  at  our  colleges.  For  a  work  so 
therougbly  spiritud,  as  is  that  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  most 
students  feel  little  inclination.  And  the  number  is  still  fucr 
ther  diminished  by  the  constant  self-denial  incident  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  We  hav^  ipio  finecures,  no  chapels  of 
ease,  uo  dainty  pluralities,  no  ^a(hedra,l  stalls,  no  allurii^ 
college  fellowships.  There  is  little  leisu]^  for  literary  stu<^ 
dies,  for  pleasant  literary  ccuppanionship.  Every  thing  must 
bear  upon  one  object,-**-the  pDaacbing  of  the  Gospel.  Every 
book  that  is  read,  almost,  has  so^iething  to  do  with  die  con-^ 
structioQ  or  illustration  of  a  senpon. 

The  prospect  of  ecclesiastical  distinction  can  be  but  a  feei' 
]ble  motive.  Ministerial  parity  is  the  doctnoQ  of  seven-eighths 
of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Pecuniary  motives  are  equally  uniaviling.  Probably  the 
luinual  average  compensation  of  cl^gyoiien  of  all  denomina^ 
tions  throughout  the  United  States,  does  not  exceed  thine 
hundred  ddlars,  if  it  does  not  fall  shoiPt  ef  that  sura^  It  if 
generally  understood  that  a  minister  who  ifi  governed  by  suel^ 
ccxiaideratioQs  ought  to  vacate  his  o^ce. 

It  ijs  evidei^,  therefore,  that  the  principle  ^  Poliuoal  Eaoa* 
omy  can  here  find  no  pla^e.  The  ii^dical  aversion  of  piett  to 
the  G^ospel  shuts  out  that  principle  as  inapplioable. 

But  the  great  deficiency  in  the  number  of  the  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  present  and  prospective,  isiay  be  directly  argu/sd 
ifrom  various  considerations. 

In  providing  the  meane  oi  grace,  we  ar^  to  rem^mbevi  ia 
tbQ  Sr«t  place,  the  gr^i  number  of  seots.    A  tpwip^  of  fi?«  or 
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six  thoQsand  inhabitants  must  be  sub«<liTided  into  ten  or  a 
dozen  parishes.  Two  or  three  hundred  indiTidoais  must  set 
up  their  ecclesiastical  banners,  and  lead  a  languishing  life,  in 
order  that  the  rights  of  conscience  may  be  maintained,  or  that 
some  favorite  dogma  may  be  duly  honored.  This  dividing 
process  extends  to  every  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
newly  settled  regions  it  is  especially  rife.  A  single  commo- 
nity  is  frequently  made  up  not  only  of  the  various  sects  which 
are  indigenous  to  our  soil,  but  of  those  of  German,  Irish,  or 
Scotch  growth.  Each  is  pertinaciously  attached  to  its  pecu- 
liarities, and  must  have  the  Gospel  preached  in  its  own  way, 
or  not  at  all.  As  if  these  divisions  were  not  minute  and  dis- 
tracting enough,  there  is  the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  enlightened  denominations,  completely  bisected 
tfarouchout  the  United  States,  and  refusing  to  meet  together, 
though  adhering  to  the  same  formula  of  doctrine  and  modes 
of  worship. 

In  making  spiritual  provision  for  our  countrymen,  there- 
fore, this  peculiarity  must  not  be  overlooked.  To  provide  a 
competent  clergyman  for  each  one  thousand  of  the  popuk- 
tton,  though  we  are  now  immensely  short  of  that  provision, 
is,  in  effect,  to  withhold  the  Gospel  from  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  We  must  meet  them  as  they  are,  not  as  we 
would  nave  them  be.  We  nmst  conform  to  their  pecu- 
liarities, if  we  would  save  their  souls.  They  must  have 
preachers  with  the  technics  of  whose  theology  they  can  sym- 

i)athize.    To  deny  them  this,  is  to  exclude  the  mass  of  tnem 
rom  the  pale  of  salvation. 

Again,  the  population  in  some  parts  of  the  country  will 
necessarily  remain  thin  and  scattered  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  is  the  case  with  large  districts  of  the  southern  States. 
Compact  villages,  where  a  thousand  souls  can  enjoy  the  pas- 
toral superintendence  of  a  single  minister,  are  comparatively 
rare.  And  in  the  more  densely  peopled  West,  the  restless 
spirit  of  emigration  is  always  at  work,  breaking  up  or  weak- 
ening the  organized  churcnes  and  societies.  The  heaviest 
draughts  for  new  colonies  are  now  made  upon  the  older  por- 
tions of  the  West.  Ohio  and  Western  New  York  are  re-pro- 
ducing themselves  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 
Indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  barrier  to  this  migrat<»ry  life  ex- 
cept the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  The  word  home  appears  to 
have  lost  all  its  attractions,  or  to  have  been  dropped  from  the 
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Tocabulary,  and  the  passion  which  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
bosom  is  that  for  cutting  down  the  primeval  forest,  and  of 
plunging  into  solitudes  hitherto  unvisited. 

But  these  roving  Bedaween  of  our  western  wilds  must  be 
followed  by  the  institutions  of  the  gospel.  They  must  be 
preserved  from  becoming  the  prey  of  thoughtless  ignorance 
or  of  sophisticaJ  infidelity.  Whatever  comfort  they  leave  be- 
hind them,  they  must  not  leave  the  institutions  of  the  gospel. 
Whatever  privations  they  shall  suffer  in  their  new,  and, 
for  a  time,  sickly  abode,  they  must  not  be  bereft  of  that  which 
can  alone  console  the  dying  parent,  or  carry  the  child's  de- 
parting spirit  to  its  gracious  Saviour.  In  other  words,  this 
restless  love  of  change  and  adventure  will  greatly  augment 
the  responsibilities  of  Education  and  Home  Mission  Socie- 
ties, xwo  or  three  clergymen  will  be  needed  when  other- 
wise one  might  be  sufficient. 

Once  more,  this  country,  like  Rome,  in  its  perhaps  fabled 
early  history,  is  the  asylum  of  all  nations,  the  resort  of  men 
of  every  tongue  and  lineage.  Such  is  the  overcrowded  state 
of  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  so  near  a  starving  con- 
dition are  multitudes  of  the  population,  so  much  is  human 
liberty  abridged  in  the  old  despotisms  of  the  continent,  so 
wide-spread  and  i9attering  are  tne  reports  there  of  our  demo- 
cratic equality,  and  otherwise  happy  state,  that  it  seems  alto- 
gether probable  that  tUe  tide  of  emigration  hitherward  has, 
by  no  means,  reachtiid'  its  height.  We  are  called  upon  to 
grapple,  not  only  with  the  vice  and  ignorance  which  are  of 
native  growth,  but  with  much  of  that  with  which  Europe  is 
borne  down. 

A  great  proportion  of  these  colonists,  as  is  well  known, 
are  Roman  Catholics,  enveloped  in  the  darkness  which  is  the 
natural  product  of  the  Papal  system.  Multitudes  of  Protest- 
ants are  such  only  in  name.  They  know  little  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  and  have  less  sympathy  with  our  civil  and  sacred 
institutions.  This  heterogeneous  mass  are  to  be  appoached 
with  candor,  vnth  all  kindness,  yet  with  the  thorougn  convic- 
tion that  if  they  cannot  be  woven,  and  fused  into  our  system, 
and  made  with  us  one  people,  they  will  constitute  a  most 
malignant  element  for  our  utter  destruction.  Our  only  safe- 
ty is  in  their  conversion.  Insensibility  is  ruin.  If  they  get 
the  mastery  at  our  elections,  retaining  their  European  habits 
and  views,  we  might  as  well  at  once  give  in  our  allegiance  to 
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the  old  man  at  Rome^  and  leceive  as  our  Drotector  some 
blood-thirsty  Spanish-American  wretch.  We  may  depend 
upon  it|  that  there  is  no  other  alternative.  The  gospel  must 
find  a  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  these  millions^  or  we  may 
plunge  into  a  sea  of  anarchy  and  blood  like  that  with  which 
the  plains  of  Mexico  have  been  for  fifty  years  drenched-  The 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  only  remedy.  There  may  be 
admirable  auxiliaries  to  this,  but  it  is  the  living  voice  which  is 
to  pierce  the  vast  sepulchres  of  the  spiritually  dead :  it  is 
mingled  human  and  Christian  sympathy,  uttering  itself 
through  the  eye,  and  giving  vitality  to  every  line  of  the  coun- 
tenance. We  may  tsuk,  as  we  will,  of  the  assimilating  influ- 
ence of  our  free  institutions  ;  we  may  laud  as  we  may,  the 
benefits  of  knowlede;e  to  the  lower  classes ;  there  never  was, 
and  there  never  willbe,  any  national  civilization  without  the 
inculcation  of  inspired  truth  from  the  living  lips  and  the  burn- 
ing heart.  Greece  and  Rome  never  were  civilized.  Many  of 
the  freemen  were ;  but  how  was  it  with  the  women  almost 
without  exception  ?  How  was  it  with  the  slaves,  outnum- 
bering, in  some  cases,  the  freemen  twenty  fold  ?  It  was  the 
civilization  of  the  ape,  the  refinement  of  the  wolf. 

Once  more,  the  lives  of  clergymen  are  shorter  at  the  pres- 
ent day  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  There 
may  not  be  a  aumcient  number  ot  facts  collected,  the  com- 
parison of  which  would  show  how  gceat  is  the  diminution. 
There  is,  however^  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  term  of  minis- 
terial life  is  abridged  several  years  on  an  average.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  f  This  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  is  han- 
dled too  roughly  to  endure.  These  delicate  organs  are  too 
often  strained  to  their  utmost  tension  not  to  snap  in  sunder. 
How  can  two  sermons  be  composed  in  six  days,  and  three  be 
preached  on  the  Sabbath,  ana  several  lectures  be  delivered 
in  the  week,  and  some  old  feuds  between  ohurch  members 
be  reconciled,  and  pastoral  visitation  gone  over,  without  con- 
suming the  spirit  and  the  body  together  ?  Instead  of  marvel- 
ling that  one  young  preacher  tails  before  he  has  arrived  at  the 
anniversary  of  bis  ordination,  the  wonder  is  that  scores  of 
others  do  not. 

This  difficultypresses  with  peculiar  weight  upon  our  west- 
em  brethren.  They  are  often  called  to  perform  the  pastoral 
labor  of  a  county  or  of  half  a  dozen  counties,  leaving  their 
&mijies  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  sickness  and  sonow,  or 
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bowed  down  tinder  the  disheartening  effect  of  the  principal 
malady  of  the  country.  It  is  no  relief  in  sncb  a  case  that  one 
can  preach  without  preparation.  It  is  not  very  comforting  to 
the  nerves  of  a  generous  and  high-minded  man  that  he  is  able 
to  give  his  hearers  husks  on  the  Sabbath.  The  reflection  that 
one's  mind  is  running  to  waste  amid  the  always  beginning, 
never  ending  calls  for  practical  duty,  will  not  be  apt  to 
lengthen  out  the  life  of  a  genirine  scholar  and  minister.  It  is 
sad  economy  to  send  ou^an  army  just  one-fourth  large 
enough.  It  &Ils  little  shdrt  of  a  wanton  waste  of  spiritual 
power  to  impose  upon  one  man  duties  which  could  crash  two 
men. 

But  such  is  the  state  of  thmgs  in  large  districts  of  our  couti« 
try.  While  half  a  dozen  men  are  in  the  process  of  education 
fbr  the  western  States,  the  two  or  three  who  were  in  the  field 
have  fallen  into  the  grave,  or  been  disabled  through  excessive 
labors. 

These  considerations  may  be  sufficient  to  show  that  there 
is,  and  that  there  is  likely  to  be,  a  most  deplorable  deficiency 
in  the  number  of  preachers  of  the  gospel.  Particular  facts, 
showing  the  same  thing,  might  be  multiplied  almost  with- 
out end.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  It  seems  like  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  try  to  prove  so  plain  a  case. 

III.  The  only  remaining  question,  which  we  will  briefly 
consider  is  this  : — Are  Education  Societies  fitted  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  at  least  in  part  ?  Is  the  system  upon  wnich 
they  proceed  a  wise  one  ? 

In  proof  that  it  is,  we  remark  that  It  is  not  a  modern  iuTen*- 
tion.  It  has  been  practised  hundreds  of  years  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe.  In  the  University  of  Paris  as 
long  ago  as  the  13th  century,  the  pressure  upon  the  poor  stu- 
dents excited  charitable  benefactors  to  relieve  it  in  an  effec- 
tual manner.  Houses  were  provided  by  individuals,  as  well 
as  by  religious  orders,  in  which  indigent  scholars  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  free  lodgings.  Free  board  was  soon  added,  and  in: 
many  cases  small  stipends  or  bursaries,  in  order  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the*  schools,  were  procured.  The 
same  system  has  been  pursued,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
Italian,  Scotch,  and  English  Universities.  In  some  of  the 
Scotch  institutions  one-tnird  of  the  students  are  so  aided. 
This  generous  assistance  has  been  rendered  in  many  cases 
by  persons  who  encountered  great  difficuhies  themselves  irr 
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early  life  from  their  straitened  circumstances.  EdncatioA 
Societies  are  proceeding  then,  substantially,  upon  a  plan 
which  has  been  in  use  five  hundred  years.  If  this  method 
of  charitable  aid  had  been  unwise,  if  it  had  fostered  indolent 
habits,  if  it  had  weakened  the  sense  of  moral  obligation, 
or  the  motives  for  personal  exertion  in  any  considerable 
degree,  would  it  not  have  been  discovered  in  less  time 
than  five  centuries  ?  Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  every  de- 
partment of  Church  and  State  in  England  received  their  edu- 
cation in  the  charitable  schools  in  and  around  the  metropolis. 
The  names  of  the  Grants  and  the  Thorntons  of  that  country 
are  written  high  on  the  same  imperishable  scroll  as  the  Ab 
bots,  Boudinots,  Phillipses,  and  Bartlets  of  our  own  land. 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  forty-four  students,  preparing  for 
the  ministry,  were  supported  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versities by  an  Education  Society,  framed  with  an  exact  sys- 
tem of  rules,  among  whose  trustees  were  Richard  Baxter  and 
Ralph  Cudworth. 

The  plan  is  a  wise  one,  from  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the 
state  of  our  country.  A  great  proportion  of  the  lamilies  in  the 
free  States,  probably  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  are  unable 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  liberal  education  for  their  sons. 
With  frugal  habits  they  can  live  comfortably  from  year  to 
year.  But  to  dispense  with  the  asssistance  of  the  son,  just 
at  the  ago  when  his  services  begin  to  be  valuable,  and  in  ad- 
dition, to  expend  directly  six  or  eight  hundred  dollars,  is  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  Occasionally  a  young  man  of  ex- 
traordinary energy  will  force  his  way  over  every  impediment, 
and  become,  as  it  is  said,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 
There  have  been  instances  of  this  kind  so  marked  that  some 
have  argued  that  we  might  rely  upon  this  spontaneous,  unas- 
sisted movement  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  ministry.  Every 
youth,  it  has  been  contended,  who  is  woith  educating  will,  in 
some  way  or  other,  get  the  means.  We  reverse  the  order  of 
Providence  when  we  take  away  the  motives  for  self-reliance. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  this  self-supporting 
plan  succeed  before  Education  Societies  were  formed  in  our 
country?  Why  were  not  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  full  in 
1816?  On  the  contrary,  why  was  there  such  a  deplorable 
state  of  things  in  the  lack  of  ministers,  that  there  was  a  simul- 
taneous inquiry  all  over  the  country  :  What  shall  be  done  ? 
Here  was,  certainly,  a  long  and  favorable  time  in  which  to 
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try  the  experimeot.  Tiiere  had  been  at  the  close  of  the  last, 
century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this,  extensive  revivals  of 
religion.  And  yet  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  renaained  mourn- 
fully and  increasingly  deficient.  Why  then  did  not  a  compe* 
tent  number  of  these  self-sustaining  men  enter  the  sacred 
profession  ?  The  failure  shows,  indubitably,  that  no  adequate 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  source. 

Again,  the  aid  that  is  rendered  enables  the  student  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  calling  without  distracting  anxieties.  Nothing  is 
more  harassing  to  a  scholar  than  perpetual  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, than  the  dread  of  incurring  liabilities  which  he  has 
no  prospect  of  meeting.  The  mind  must  be  free  in  order  to 
act  well.  Depressing  anxiety  from  any  source  cripples  the 
will,  palsies  tne  resolution,  and  leayes  the  poor  subject,  in 
the  midst  of  his  unaccomplished  studies,  the  prey  of  melan- 
choly, ifnot  of  misanthropy.  There  are  indeed  some  hardy 
spirits  who  can  climb  over  these  formidable  steeps  by  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  body  and  an  indomitable  will.  But  their 
education  will  be  marred  and  imperfect.  It  was  a  wise  man 
who  said  that  those  separated  themselves  who  would  seek 
and  intermeddle  with  all  wisdom.  Leisure,  retirement,  a 
tranquil  state  of  the  emotions,  opportunities  for  acquiring 
habits  of  patient  thinking,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  one 
who  is  to  oe  the  public  teacher  of  his  fellow  men.  He  will 
have  experience  enough  of  the  stormy  ocean  which  he  is  to 
bufifet.  He  will  not  need  to  be  in  the  ministry  more  than  six 
months  to  learn  by  heart  several  chapters  ii^  the  book  of  hu- 
man experience.  How  inestimable,  then,  will  be  those  men- 
tal and  moral  habits  which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  his  way 
with  quiet  decision,  but  which  cannot  be  acquired,  ordinarily, 
if  the  griping  hand  of  poverty  has  been  upon  him  in  his  pre- 
paratory course.  And  if  he  is  properly  educated,  he  will  not 
be  a  novice  in  the  science  of  human  nature.  He  has  studied 
those  books  which  have  given  him  an  insight  into  the  sub- 
ject, especially  the  book  of  his  own  heart,  and  as  face  answer- 
eth  to  face,  so  doth  the  heart  of  man  to  man. 

There  are  three  ways  of  rendering  this  assistance ;  through 
private  individuals,  by  a  single  church,  or  by  an  organized 
association.  On  the  first  method,  no  certain  dependence  can 
be  placed.  There  is  little  responsibility.  There  will  be  no 
knowledge  of  a  thousand  cases  of  promising  talent  and  piety. 
And  it  is  generally  an  ungracious  task  to  apply  to  an  individ- 
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tljd  fot  pecuniary  aid.  The  irtost  disserving  youtig  men  wodd 
be  leBsa  inclined  to  do  so. 

To  the  second  rdethod,  there  are  insuperable  objections. 
The  members  of  a  church  are  liable  to  be  biassed  for  or 
agiainst  one  of  their  own  number.  The  youthful  prophet,  in 
these  days,  is  frequently  without  honor  in  his  own  country. 
A  church  is  not  always  the  best  judge  of  the  literary  promise 
of  an  individual.  And  then  he  must,  almost  necessarily,  have 
a  feeling  of  dependence  upon  his  patrons,  which  does  not  ex- 
ert the  best  innuenee  upon  his  character.  If  there  is  a  de- 
cided failurie,  the  cause  itself  will  be  prejudiced  in  the  view 
of  that  church  for  at  least  one  generation. 

Now  an  association  comes  in  to  his  Tetief,  with  a  well-di- 
gested plan,  with  rules  which  have  had  the  test  of  many 
years'  experiment,  having  no  partialities  for  a  particular  part 
of  the  country,  no  favorite  seminary  of  learning,  but  the  im- 
partial friend  of  all  that  will  comply  with  its  conditions. 

It^  proposes  to  introduce  into  the  ministry  men  of  promis- 
ing piety  and  of  thorough  education.  And  if  there  ever  was 
a  necessity  for  these  two  qualifications,  they  are  indispetisa- 
ble  now.  What  but  piety  can  sustain  the  minister  as  he  looks 
over  his  afflicted  and  distracted  countiy  ?  What  but  an  un- 
wavering trust  in  God  can  give  him  the  heart  to  pray  for  his 
native  land,  when  the  flood-gfeites  of  the  depravity  of  the  old 
world  are  opened  upon  us,  when  patriotism  in  our  ru- 
lers seems  to  be  raetged  in  a  reckless  party  spirit,  when  pes- 
tilent religious  delusions  are  popular  in  proportion  to  their 
absurdity  and  impiety. 

Agaiti,  a  thofrough  education  for  the  ministry  was  never 
ttlore  urgently  demanded  than  it  is  now.  Never  had  the 
yottthful  preacher  more  occasion  to  be  clad  in  the  panoply  of 
the  Gospel.  No  language  can  adequately  express  the  im- 
portance of  his  being  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
S'el,  with  their  mutual  relations,  and  with  the  best  methods 
y  which  they  may  be  defended. 

At  no  time  since  the  Protestant  Reformation  has  it  been  of 
tttore  vital  consequence  to  him  to  be  versed  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  Nothing  would  more  contribute  to  his  stead- 
fiSistness,  or  to  his  power  to  grapple  with  the  disorders  of  the 
present  day.  Scarcely  any  thing  could  furnish  more  perti- 
nent proofs  and  illustrations  to  aid  him  in  his  work  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  and  of  guiding  the  souls   of  men. 
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So  likewise  in  respect  to  the  interpretations  of  the  Scrip* 
tores ;  when  multitudes  are  wresting  them  to  their  own  de* 
tftruetion,  piitting«upon  them  arbitrary  meanings,  deducing 
false  inferences,  placing  tbeir  credibility  on  a  aandy  f6unda« 
tiem,  and  exposing  them  to  become  the  object  of  utter  con- 
tempt. How  imperatire,  then,,  is  it  upon  ev^ry  one  who  goe^ 
out  into  this  wond  of  delasion,  that  ne  shocrtd  be  armed  at 
alljoifits,  welP  trained,  thortughly  furnished. 
'  But  no  lesfe  imperative  is  it  that  these  youAfat  champion  rf 
ilbouTd  not  be  borne  down  by  pecuniary  embarraffsmentsr  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  education  ;  that  they  should  be  aided 
SO' that  they  may  enjoy  a  season  of  unbroken*  preparation. 
•  Tf  there  be  one  agency  which  can  save  our  great  natioil 
ftom  going  the  way  of  every  other  repuHic— which  can  pre- 
vent ber  from  becoming  the  scoflF  and  jeer  of  all  coming 
lime,  it  is  the  agency  which  might  be  put  forth  in  Educa- 
tion and  Home  Mission  Societies.  The  latter  are  doing  a 
service  to  our  country  worth  more  than  all  our  fleets,  and  ar- 
mies, and  Congresses  combhied. 

It  is  often  said  that  our  only  hope  is  in  revivals  of  religion. 
But  can  these  be  expected— --we  had  almost  said,  how  are  they 
possible — without  an  able,  stated,  numerous  ministry  ? 
Without  it,  they  are  certain  to'  end  in  the  wild  fire  of  the 
flinatic. 

In  pleading  for  the  Education  Society,  we  feel  that  w^ 
are  pleading  for  one  of  the  two  or  three  instrumentalitiei^ 
which  are  to  save  our  nation,  and  without  which  our  power 
fty  bless*  the  pagan  world  cannot  exist.  To  let  it  languish  h 
suicidal.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  an  agency  which 
is  vital  to  the  existence  of  every  other. 

We  feel  no  envy  at  the  success  of  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  Rather  we  rejoice  that  the  friends  of  Christ  have 
fathered  round  her  in  her  darkest  hours,  and  nobly  sustained 
her.  The  churches  of  our  land  have  given  a  most  honorable 
testimony  to  their  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Bible,  in  contrib- 
uting more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  year  of 
pressing  pecuniary  embarrassment.  That  Society  is  of  in- 
estimable benefit  in  awakening  and  keeping  alive  a  spirit  of 
benevolence.  All  other  institutions  feel  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  this.  No  other  could  supply  her  place.  She  nobly 
goes  in  the  van. 
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At  the  same  time,  her  operations  cannot  proceed  prosper- 
ously if  the  Education  Society  is  abandoned.  If  the  intimate 
connection  of  tlie  two  Societies  is  no^  seei^  now,  it  will  be 
three  years  hence. 

Just  so  will  it  be  with  other  benevolent  Societies.  If  you 
dry  up  the  spring,  you  dry  up  the  streams.  If  you  break 
the  connection  at  one  point,  you  do  at  all  others. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  that  the  people  of  the  more  fa* 
Tored  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  of  all  others,  will  be  led  to 
judge  erroneously  in  this  matter,  unless  they  cast  their  eye 
oeyond  their  own  small  horizon.  There  is  no  want  of  minis- 
ters here.  Why  the  necessity  of  increasing  their  number? 
But  because  there  is  no  lack  of  civil  liberty  in  this  country. 
We  might  just  as  well  argue  that  there,  is  no  lack  in  Spain,  in 
Austria,  in  Turkey.  Because  we  have  an  abundance  of  food, 
because  the  harvests  are  spreading  and  waving  all  around  us, 
there  are  not  fourteen  hundred  thousand  persons  in  England 
starving  at  this  moment.  Because  we  live  on  a  green 
island,  an  oasis  of  plenty,  there  is  not  a  continent  of  barren 
and  burning  sand  stretching  all  around  us.  Because  we 
happen  to  see  no  spiritual  want,  therefore  there  is  none  in 
our  immense  western  regions. 

But  let  us  lift  up  our  eyes  and  look  over  the  mountains. 
Let  us  believe  credible  and  overwhelming  testimony.  Let 
our  faith,  if  our  eye  cannot,  affect  our  heart.  Let  us  act  as 
those  ought  to  act  who  live,  as  we  had  almost  said,  in  the 

i garden  of  Eden.     Let  us  feel,  pray,  labor  to  save    our  bor 
oved  country  from  the  doom  which  seems  to  be  menacing 
her  more  and  more  every  day. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
MtTsic  Prooressivb. 

BjRer.  Jobn  Riehaids,  Pastor  of  th«  Chweh  of  DartaMmth  CoQoge. 

Thb  history  of  music,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  As  a  science  we  do  not  know  how  much 
the  ancients  understood  of  it,  and  as  an  art,  to  what  excel- 
lence they  attained  in  the  management  of  instruments  and  the 
voice.  Very  early  music  was  cultivated  as  an  art.  Indeed 
we  have  one  fragmentaiy  noticeof  music  before  the  flood. 
^*  And  Adah  bare  Jabal ;  he  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell 
in  tents  and  of  such  as  have  cattle.  And  his  brother's  name 
was  Jubal :  he  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp 
and  the  organ.  The  Egyptians  doubtless  practised  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  and  the  Hebiews,  at  least 
as  early  as  Miriam  celebrated  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
with  timbrels  and  with  dances,  saying,  '*  Sing  unio  the  Lord, 
for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously,  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
he  thrown  into  the  sea."  We  hear  of  a  band  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar, — *'  At  what  time  ye 
hear  the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  s;ickbut,  psaltery 
and  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music,  ye  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship the  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  hath 
set  up."  In  Grecian  times  we  read  of  Timotheus,  the  first, 
and  the  second,  who  ravished  the  ears  of  monarchs  and  people. 

But,  as  to  what  was  the  character  of  the  ancient  music, 
we  do  not  know.  If  they  had  any  method  of  notation  to  ex- 
hibit Sounds  to  the  eye,  no  fragments  remain.  Whether  they 
were  acquainted  with  harmony,  or  whether  their  strains  were 
simple  melodies,  we  do  not  know.  The  more  general  opinion 
is,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  melody  only.  Another 
opinion  strenuously  maintained  is,  that  tl^ey  were  acquainted 
only  with  the  minor  mode  ;  which  must  have  given  to  their 
music  a  sombre  character.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by 
reference  to  the  present  character  of  Chinese  music.  This 
nation  seems  to  nave  remained  stationary  in  improvement  for 
many  centuries ;  and  so  pertinacious  of  old  customs  are  they, 
and  so  hostile  to  new  ones,  that  we  may  with  much  confi- 
dence study  the  present  in  China,  not  only  as  an  index,  but 
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as  a  picture  of  the  past,  almost  to  the  days  of  Noah.  But  in 
respect  to  this  nation,  h  is  well  known  that  their  music  is 
confined  to  the  barrenest  melodies,  and  these  in  the  minor 
mode,  making  their  music  as  lugubrious  to  the  ear,  as  their 
countenances  are  to  the  eye. 

The  progress  of  music  from  the  days  of  Alexander  to  the 
close  otthe  dark  ages  in  Europe,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
trace,  were  there  time  ;  but  passing  that  whole  subject,  I  go 
on  to  say  that  the  full  development  of  music,  as  a  science 
and  an  art,  was  reserved  for  the  western  world  as  its  theatre-, 
and  the  three  last  centuries  as  its  period.  Then  and  there 
instruments  were  brought  to  a  degree  of  excellence  which 
the  ancient  and  the  middle  world  knew  nothing  of, — tlie  sys- 
tem of  notation,  both  invented  and  perfected,— the  science  of 
harmony  analyzed  and  displayed, — modulation  from  key  to 
key  andf  from  mode  to  mode  introduced, — the  full  power  and 
variety  of  the  human  voice  explored,  and  finally  the  union  of 
all  these  in  the  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

That  we  may  not  discourse  to  no  purpose  by  using  terms 
unintelligible  to  some,  we  digress  to  explain  a  little  the  Opera 
and  the  Oratorio.  In  their  musical  characteristics  they  are 
essentially  the  same.  They  differ  specifitsally  in  this  respect 
— ^the  Oratorio  is  sacred,  the  Opera  secuhr.  Both  are  dra- 
matical ;  and  while  tlie  Opera  admits  more  action  and  exhibi- 
tion of  character,  the  Oratorio  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  drama 
of  narration.  In  both  a  subject  of  thought  is  chosen  and  a 
unity  preserved  throughout.  In  the  Opera  a  fine  example  is 
found  in  the  Tauberflote  (Magic  Flute)  of  Mozart,  in  the 
Oratorio,  the  Messiah  of  Handel  and  the  Creation  of  Haydn. 
In  all  these  the  narration  is  conducted  by  a  series  of  vocal 
recitations,  that  is,  single  voices,  duetts  or  dialogues  of  two 
voices,  terzetts,  of  three  voices,  of  chorusses  and  grand  cho- 
russes,  in  which  many  voices  join  to  give  utterance .  to  the 
emotions  which  the  subject  is  supposed  to  inspire.  The 
whole  rs.  accompanied^  by  such  instHi^nefvts  as  the  genius  of 
the  composer  perceives  will  heighten  the  effect.  That  this 
idea  is  not  fantastic,  but  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
things,  is  manifest  from  the  temple  nmsic  of  Jerusalem,  of 
which  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  a  pattern  was  given 
to  Moses  in  the  mount.  As  examples,  Psalms  21th  and  84tb, 
in  their  responsive  and  choral  character,  contain  the  elements 
of  the  Oratorio.    More  to  the  purpose,  may  be  adduced  the 
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Oratorio  once  performed  in  the  skies  in  the  hearing  of  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem.  **  And  l6,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  around 
them  ;  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto 
them  : 

*  Fear  not ;  for,  behold,  I  bring  yon  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
ihaU  be  unto  aU  people.  For  unto  yon  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  Da- 
vid, a  Sariour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto 
you ;  ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a 
manger.'  '* 

Thus  the  recitation.  Then  the  chorus — **  And  suddenly 
there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  hearenly  host 
praising  God,  and  saying, 

*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
And  on  earth  peace,  good  wUl  toward  men.'  " 

At  one  of  the  festivals  at  Rome,  there  is  annually  sung  a 
composition  entitled,  "  The  Miserere" — a  production  of  great 
power.  The  Popes  had  long  forbid  the  choir  from  furnish- 
ing a  copy  on  pain  of  excommunication.  The  youthful  Mo- 
eart,  when  first  he  heard  this  production,  went  home  and 
wrote  down  the  whole  from  memory  with  absolute  correct- 
ness, as  was  afterwards  tested.  O  that  there  had  been  a 
Mozart — ^at  least  one — among  those  Bethlehem  shepherds, 
that  we  might  have  had  one  specimen  of  the  music  of  neaven 
for  humble  imitation  here  on  earth ! 

The  Oratorio,  then,  combines  in  its  plan  all  the  powers  of 
mtisfc  as  a  science  and  an  art.  It  was  reserved  for  these 
laite  centuries  to  comprehend  and  undertake  this  grand  enter- 
prise, and  it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  one  climax,  the 
eiimax  of  execution,  soon  after  the  days  of  Handel.  At  an 
Oratorio  in  London,  1791,  there  were  assembled  on  one 
gtage  more  than  a  thousand  performers.  Of  these,  563  were 
vocalists,  and  514  instrumentalists.    Among  the  latter  were 

250  Violins,  40  Oboes, 

50  Violan,  40  Bassoons, 

50  Violoncellos,  12  Horns, 

27  Dble.  Basses,  14  Trumpets, 

8  Drums,  12  Trombones, 

I  Orgnn. 

In  this  exhibition  it  was  found  that  377  stringed  instru- 
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ments  could  accompany  a  single  roice  without  discord  or 
&Ise  time,  or  violating  the  due  proportion  of  vocal  and  inscru- 
mental  sound ; — the  single  voice  and  the  377  stringed  instni- 
inents  produced  one  delightful  blending  of  articulate  and 
inarticulate  sounds.  The  only  deficiency  remarked  was  the 
want  of  sufficient  depth  of  bass  ; — there  being  no  instrumeots 
yet  invented  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  within  the  compass 
of  human  movementt  unaided  by  machinery^  to  produce  a  bass 
proportioned  to  the  other  parts. 

With  an  orchestra  of  such  power  and  variety — with  an 
execution  so  nice,  and  with  the  appearance  of  such  a  genius 
as  Handel,  this  behoved  to  become  an  epoch  in  tlie  history  of 
music  ;  anil  tnat  it  should  awaken  and  call  into  action  kindred 

Snius  was  to  be  expected.  In  the  track  of  Handel  followed 
aydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, — all  masters  of  the  Opera, 
masters  of  the  Oratorio, — each  having  his  peculiarities,  so 
distinctly  marked,  that  the  practised  ear  at  once  distinguishes 
and  recognizes  their  several  productions. 

In  the  compositions  of  these  masters  some  confidently  af- 
firm that  the  ultimate  climax  of  the  science  is  attained ;  that 
the  Messiah  of  Handel,  the  creation  of  Haydn,  the  Tauber- 
flote  of  Mozart,  the  Mount  of  Olives  of  Beethoven,  as  musi- 
cal compositions,  will  never  be  surpassed.  From  this  opinion 
I  dissent.  It  may  be  that  the  mathematical  relations  of 
music  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  rules  of  counter- 
point, based  on  principles  already  known,  as  well  digested 
as  they  ever  will  be.  But  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to 
disregard  rules,  to  soar  above  them,  and,  by  seizing  hold  of 
principles  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  common  mind,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  new  rules.  Then  again,  as  to  variety  on 
the  basis  of  rules  already  laid  down,  there  is  a  limitless  field. 
Handel  is  not  Haydn,  Haydn  is  not  Mozart,  nor  Mozart 
Beethoven.  In  Beethoven's  mind  there  were  undeveloped 
stores  of  variety,  which  his  deafness  and  premature  death 
forbade  the  world  to  enjoy.  What  hinders  the  rise  of  mas- 
ter-minds in  periods  yet  to  come,  who  by  their  variety — ^their 
musical  idiosyncrasy,  shall  astonish  and  delight  the  world 
yet  more  and  more  ? 

Agahd,  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Miserere,  as  perform- 
ed at  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  is  instructive  in  tnis  view* 
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Its  power  to  awe,  to  melt,  to  entrance  is  indescribable,  as 
there  performed.  One  of  the  German  princes  desired  a  per- 
formance of  this  composition  -at  his  own  court.  A  true  copy 
was  furnished  and  the  performance  had,  but  with  no  effect ; 
and  so  great  was  the  disappointment  that  the  court  at  Rome 
was  charged  with  sending  a  false  copy.  The  investigation 
showed  that  the  copy  was  a  true  one,  and  that  the  superior 
eflfect  at  Rome  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  management  of  the 
voice  in  respect  to  quality  of  tone.  While  the  singers  at 
Vienna  struck  the  same  note  in  the  scale,  with  perhaps  the 
0ame  quantity  of  sound  as  those  at  Rome,  and  observed  all 
the  known  rules  laid  down  in  Sooks,  still  they  missed  the 
power  of  the  composition  in  not  attaining  the  quality  of  tone 
adapted  to  the  subject,  and  which  the  choir  of  the  rope  had 

Sained  by  lone  practice — the  practice  of  a  life — and  the  tra- 
itionary  teachings  of  generations.  This  shows  that  the  field 
of  variety  in  music  in  one  respect,  viz.,  quality  of  tone,  is  far 
from  being  explored ;  and  in  other  respects,  as  modulation, 
iinie,  keVf  force  or  quantity  of  tone,  we  know  it  is  literally  end- 
less. The  peculiarities  of  Handel  and  his  constellation  of 
kindred  genius  may  be  exhausted,  but  other  genius  will  arise 
to  strike  out  new  paths  in  composition,  and  open  to  view 
new  modes  of  execution,  to  invent  new  instruments  or  in* 
crease  the  power  of  those  already  known. 

Once  more,  the  subjects  on  which  to  found  the  Opera  and  the 
Oratorio  are  not  exhausted.  Has  Handel  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Messiah  ?  or  Haydn  that  of  the  Creation  ?  These 
subjects,  either  of  them,  but  especially  the  former,  we  are 
taught  are  inexhaustible.  Now,  it  is  the  subject  that  gives 
the  strongest  impulse  to  genius,  and  music  more  than  beauty 
addresses  itself  to  the  emotions  directly.  It  is  more  adapted 
therefore  to  become  the  handmaid  of  thought ;  and  when  the 
subject  itself  has  thought  that  awakens  emotion-— deep  and 
broad,  and  flowing  as  the  sea ;  when  such  themes  as,  God 
made  the  world  and  all  things  therein^  and,  God  redeemed  the 
world  when  lost  in  hopeless  captivity ; — ^we  say,  when  themes 
like  these  are  proposed,  the  mind  pure  and  enthusiastic  alike 
in  music  and  the  thought  cannot  fail  to  kindle,  and  the  sub- 
ject cannot  be  exhausted  ;  the  music  and  the  thought  will  act 
and  re-act  with  mutual  effect.  The  world  will  yet  see  other 
Oratorios  like  the  Messiah,  and  on  the  same  subject,  that 
will  call  forth  highest  admiration,  as  well  as  become  the 
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meai^s  of  quickening  derolion.  And  in  the  wide  range  <t 
thought  which  lies  open  to  the  human  noind,  especially  in  i^ 
nuUennium,  when  all  hearts  shall  be  pure,  is  there  any  lioiit 
to  subjects  adapted  to  music,  to  be  enforced  and  aided  by  it  ? 

But  we  turn  to  a  more  interesting  topic.  Whether  or  not 
music  has  reached  its  climax  in  this  world,  have  we  reaeoa 
to  believe  it  is  destined  to  aa  onwasd  progress  in  the  world 
to  come  ?  We  answer  .this  question  in  the  affirmaiiYe  ;  and 
though  the  discussion  a(  it  may  lead  to  uncertain  fields  of  hy- 
pothesis and  conjecture,  still  it  is  a  regi<m  in  wlneh  one  die^ 
lights  to  wander,  and  which,  with  proper  goasds,  need  not 
exert  any  dangerous  influence  over  us,  but,  on  the  contrar3ry 
m^y  have  a  purifying  and  ennobling  effect. 

The  fM-inciples  of  taste  within  us  are  enduring  as  the  soqi 
ilself — they  are  co-essential,  consubstantial  with  it.  TlIm 
emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  will  be  awakened  within 
jits  whenever  the  appropriate  objects  are  presented.  Now, 
hypothesis  and  conjecture  apart,  the  Bible  assures  us  that  in 
the  future  world  we  shall  have  a  body  adapted  to  the  new 
state  that  awaits  us.  "  There  is  a  natural  body  and  there  is 
a  spiritual  body."  And  although  the  phrase  spvntual  body  is 
at  first  sight  a  little  contradictory,  the  meaning  doubtless  is, 
that  here  there  is  a  body  adapted  to  the  present  state,  and 
there  a  body  adapted  to  the  future  state.  It  is  explained  in 
the  context, — ^'  As  is  the  earthy  such  are  they  which  are 
earthy  ;  and  as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also  that  are 
heavenly."  And  there  can  surely  be  no  question  but  the 
heavenly  body  will  be  a  material  body.  For  it  is  the  very 
body  we  now  possesss  that  is  to  rise  from  the  grave  and  as- 
cend up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air;  even  as  it  was  Christ's 
veritable  body  that  left  the  tomb,  and  which  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives  did  verily  ascend  up  ''  till  a  cloud  received  him  out 
of  sight."  Still  it  will  be  a  body  changed  in  its  properties, 
endowed  with  new  attributes,  enrobed  with  glory  and  with 
powers  which  in  this  world  it  knew  nothinj^  of.  And  as  the 
soul  will  be  connected  with  a  body,  it  follows,  almost  of 
course,  that  it  will  be  conversant  with  material  objects.  The 
great  and  the  minute,  the  distant  and  the  near,  the  gross  and 
the  subtile  will  come  under  its  observation ;  and  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  three  lower  senses,  it  can  hardly  be  ques- 
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tioned  tbat  XhU  spiriUial.  body  will  retain  die  two  noblest  ones 
•«^tbi9  sight  ftnd  the  hefuriog.  There  will,  we  think,  be  a  spirit*- 
Ufkl  ear.  Not  that  the  senses  of  Uiat  body  will  be  limited  to 
ftwo-^it  may  have  noany,  such  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  now 
to  coneeiTe  oU  But  ihosie  of  the  eye  aod  the  ear  we  shall 
doubtless  possess ;  and  these,  heightened  in  their  powers, 
will  be  inlets  of  ideas  and  conduits  of  emotions  in  some  mea<- 
siii»  clpsely  aualoffotis  to  our  perceptions  here.  Man's  chief 
end  both  here  and  there  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him^ 
NiOw,  if  the  inspecUion  of  a  passion-flower  or  a  dewndcop 
awaken  in  us  ideas  of  God's  wisdom  and  skill  before  un- 
known, and  their  beauties  charm  us  with  emotions  of  deligiit 
Wore  unfeli,  and  if  the  sight  of  heaven's  concaTe  produce 
tJie  same  ideas  and  emotions,  yet  heightened  by  the  addition 
of  sublimity,  why  uuiy  we  not  glorify  God,  and  enjoy  Him 
there  by  similar  observations  of  his  works,  made  under  tim 
higher  advantages  of  a  superior  organ.  One  basis  of  eternal 
praise  to  God,  undoubtedly  will  be,  the  display  of  his  glmous 
attributes  through  the  works  of  his  hands. 

Euler's  theory  of  light  is  that  all  space  is  filled  with  a  sub- 
tile fluid — it  may  be  t^  electric  fluid — ^and  that  the  vibrations 
of  this  fluid,  by  impulses  from  luminous  bodies,  is  the  source 
of  the  perception  of  light  by  means  of  our  visual  organ.  This 
theory  is  not  without  its  strong  arguments.  Such  a  fluid  may 
be  equally  a  medium  of  sound  to  the  auditory  organ  of  a 
spiritual  body.  In  short,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
nor  visionary  to  hypothecate,  that  the  spiritual  body  will 

Cssess  powers  of  music  analogous  to  those  of  this  world, 
t  inconceivably  greater  in  degree.  In  short  we  do  hypothe- 
cate that  there  will  be  an  ear  that  can  appreciate  all  sounds 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  of  all  variety  of  tone,  thai 
distance  will  present  no  obstacle  to  the  consequence  of  sound, 
90  that  the  amphitheatre  for  the  Oratorios  of  heaven  may  be, 
not  the  contracted  space  which  the  angels  occupied  in  omr 
atmosphere  when  they  sung  ^'  Glory  to  God  in  the  higher  on 
^arth  peace,  good  will  to  men,"  but  a  hollow  sphere  equal  in 
diameter  to  a  planet's  orbit; — that  the  voice  and  other  instru-* 
ments  of  producing  sound  will  not  be  like  these  of  earthly 
mould — always  getting  out  of  tune,  and  in  their  nature  and 
constitution  imperfect,  but  strong,  accurate,  aod  in  the  high- 
est sense  very  good. 
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Moreover,  that  the  soul  there,  augmented  in  its  stores  of 
knowledge  and  enlarged  in  its  capacities  of  emotion,  will  be 
in  no  want  of  subjects  to  explore,  nor  of  power  to  compre- 
hend  and  feel  them ;  but  as  genius  here  is  stimulated  to 
highest  strains  of  music,  in  proportion  as  the  subject  is  en- 
nobling,  so  it  will  be  there  ;  that  as  the  subjects  of  the  Crea« 
tionand  the  Messiah  are  here  the  most  exalted  subjects,  so 
they  will  be  there ;  that  as  here  they  can  be  but  feebly  com- 
prehended through  sin  and  earthly  infirmities,  there,  on  the 
contrary,  there  will  be  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  worthy 
conception  and  w(»rthy  celebration  of  them,  and  that  as  these 
subjects  can  nerer  be  exhausted,  for  the  reason  that  God's 
creations  are  infinite  in  number,  extent  and  variety,  and  his 
redeeming  lore  in  Jesus  Christ,  unfathomable  in  its  depths, 
there  will  be  in  heaven  a  field  of  unknown  variety  and  ever* 
lasting  interest. 

On  this  subject  we  may  perhaps  derive  some  light  from 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  This  book  in  its  form  is  scenic 
and  dramatic, — ^in  short  an  Oratorio,  in  which  the  destinies  of 
the  church,  militant  and  triumphant,  are  represented  from  the 
time  of  John  onwards. 

"  After  this  I  looked,  and  behold  a  door  was  opened  in  heaven,  and  a 
▼oice  said,  *Come  np  hither  and  I  will  show  thee  things  which  must  &e 
kereafier.'  •'    Chap.  4  :  1. 

However  commentators  differ  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
details  of  this  mysterious  book,  they  seem  to  agree  mainly  in 
this  grand  outline ; — ^that  it  foreshows  the  downfall,  first  of 
Judaism,  next  of  Paganism,  and  thirdly  of  Satan  in  all  other 
forms  of  delusion,  by  the  final  triumph  of  the  church  in  the 
world,  and  its  exaltation  to  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  next. 

These  may  be  called  the  three  acts  of  the  drama.  Some 
make  five  acts  by  introducing  two  into  the  third.  One  commen- 
tator calls  the  first  part  of  the  first  act  the  Prolusion,  or  the 
preparation  and  adorning  of  the  scene.  All  this  action  is  a 
series  of  recitations  and  dialogues  between  two  or  more,  in- 
terspersed here  and  there  with  chorusses  aud  grand  cho- 
russes. 

Thus  in  the  Prolusion,  chap,  iv,  we  have  the  quartett  of  the 
four  beasts  before  the  throne, 
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«  Holy,  holr,  My  LORD  God  Almighty,! 
Which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come." 

And  then  the  response  of  the  twenty-four  elders  in  a  semi- 
chorus, 

•*  Thou  art  worthy,  O  LORD,  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  and  power ; 
For  thoa  hast  created  all  things, 
And  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created." 

And  again,  chap,  v,  when  the  Apostle's  tears  are  dried 
because  the  Lamb,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jiidah^  has  pre- 
vailed to  open  the  book,  the  elders,  in  semi-chorus,  fall 
down  before  the  Lamb,  and  sing  a  new  song,  saying, 

"  Thoa  art  worthy  to  take  the  book  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof: 
For  thoa  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  ns  to  God  by  thy  blood, 
Out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation. 
And  hath  made  ns  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests : 
And  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth." 

And  immediately  was  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne.  This  was  a  full  chorus.  And  what  a 
chorus  it  was !  The  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand,  (the  square  of  10,000  is  100,000,000,)  and 
thousands  of  thousands ; — saying  with  a  loud  voice, 

*'  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain, 

To  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom. 

And  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

Bat  even  this  is  not  the  fullest  chorus.  There  immediately 
succeeds  another,  of  which  there  is  no  attempt  at  enumera- 
tion, and  in  which  the  Apostle  heard  every  creature  which  is 
in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such 
as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  saying, 

"  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power, 
Be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
And  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever !" 

To  this  magnificent  chorus  the  four  beasts  again  add  their 
quartett,  saying  "  Amen  :"  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders 
again  join  in  a  semi-chorus,  falling  down  and  worshipping 
Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever. 

Again,  chap,  vii,  the  chorusses  are  introduced  at  the  sealing 
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of  the  servants  of  Grod.  A  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
are  sealed  with  the  mark  of  God  in  their  foreheads,  from  out 
of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel.  These  form  a  dis- 
tinct chorus  by  themselves — the  representatives  of  the  re- 
deemed from  the  Jewish  church,  and  which  afterwards  sing 
a  "  new  son^"  on  Mount  Zion,  which  none  but  the  redeemed 
can  learn.  Immediately  after  the  sealing  of  these  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand,  the  Apostle  beheld  and  lo,  ^'  a  great 
multitude  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and 
kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne 
and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in 
their  hands ;  and  cried  with  aloud  voice,  saying, 

<  Salvation  to  oar  God,  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  onto  the 
Lamb.*»» 

Here  we  have  indeed  the  grand  chorus  of  all  the  redeem- 
ed, and  we  have  too  the  peculiarity  of  that  new  song  which 
none  but  the  redeemed  could  learn.  It  is,  Salvation  by  grace. 
We  ascribe  our  salvation  to  God  arid  the  Lamb— not  ante 
ourselves.  It  is  the  same  as,  '*  Worthy  the  Lamb  that  was 
alain,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood." 

Responsive  to  this  chorus  of  the  redeemed  sings  another 
grand  chorus.  It  is  the  chorus  of  angels — ^angels  themselves 
are  entranced  and  inspired  by  the  wondrous  harmony  of  the 
new  song^— "  And  all  the  angels  stood  round  about  the  throne, 
and  about  the  elders  and  the  four  beasts,  and  fell  before  the 
throne  on  their  faces,  and  worshipped  God,  saying, 

*  Amen !  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom, 

And  thanksgiving,  and  honor,  and  power,  and  might, 

Be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever !  Amen.'  ^ 

Immediately  after  this — the  close  of  the  ProlusicHi — is  a 
recitation  of  one  of  the  elders,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  concern 
ing  the  redeemed,  **  what  are  these,  and  whence  come  they  ?" 

"  These  are  they  which  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God  and  serve  him  dav  and  night 
lE  his  temple ;  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them. 
They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  shall  they  thirst  any  more ;  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  T^amb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fimft' 
tains  of  waten  ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  dl  tean  from  tbeir  Qjms." 
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In  the  close  of  ihts  act,  tvhen  the  faell  of  Judaism  is  ac- 
coiiipli«hed,  at  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet  of  ihe  seventh 
angel,  we  have  examples  of  two  chorusses,  thus :  ''And  there 
were  great  voices  in  neaven  saying  ^ 

'  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become 
The  kingdoms  of  our  Lord«  and  of  his  Christ ; 
And  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.'  '* 

■  "  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  which  sat  before  God  oir 
their  seats,  fell  upon  their  faces,  and  worshipped  Ood,  8aying,v 

«<  We  give  thee  thanks,  O  LORD  Oed  AAtafgfaty, 

Which  art,  and  waat,  and  art  to  come ; 

Because  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy  great  power,  and  hast  reigned. 

And  the  nations  were  angry,  and  thy  wrath  is  come, 

And  the  time  of  the  dead,  that  they  should  be  judged : 

And  that  thou  shonldest  give  reward  unto  thy  servants  the  prophets, 

And  to  the  saints  and  them  that  fear  thy  name,  small  and  great ; 

And  shouldest  destroy  them  which  destroy  the  earth.'  " 

In  the  second  actr-«*fall  of  Paganism— ^there  are  many  ex* 
amples.  We  quote  two ;  first,  chapter  xv,  where  the  apostie' 
saw  ^*  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire  ;  and  them 
that  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his  imagCi 
and  over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name,  stand 
on  the  sea  of  glass  having  the  harps  of  God*  And  they  sing 
the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the 
Lamb,  saying : 

*  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ! 

Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints ; 

Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  1 

For  thoa  only  art  holy : 
For  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee ; 
For  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest.'  *' 

Again,  chapter  xix,.  an  angel  comes  fbrth,  anci  with  minute 
and  terrific  detail,  gives  a  recitative  description  of  the  de« 
struction  of  Babylon,  the  symbol  of  the  seat  of  the  Pagan 
persecuting  power  ;  and  then  another  angel  comes  and  con- 
firms the  account  by  a  further  recitative,  and  by  casting  a  mill 
stone  into  the  sea.  And  there  is  heard  a  chorus  qfmuch 
people  in  heaven,  saying : 

**  Allelnia  !  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and  power,  nnto  the  LORD. 
For  tme  and  righteoos  are  his  judgments  ; 
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For  he  hath  Judged  the  great  whore, 

Which  did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  fornication, 

And  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  his  servants  at  her  hand." 

**  And  again  they  said  : 

•  AHelnia.*  •* 

*^  And  her  smoke  rose  up  for  ever  and  ever.  And  the  four 
and  twenty  elders  and  the  four  beasts  fell  down  and  worship- 
ped God  that  sat  upon  tiie  throne,  saying : 

*  Amen ;  Alleluia.'  " 
"  And  a  voice  came  out  of  the  throne,  saying: 

*  Praise  our  God,  all  ye  his  servants, 

And  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small  and  great.' " 

And  the  apostle  heard,  obedient  to  this  call,  *^  as  it  were 
the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  saying : 

<  Alleluia !  for  the  LORD  God  omnipotent  reigneth. 
Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honor  to  him, 
For  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come. 
And  his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready.'  " 

After  this,  in  the  third  act,  is  recited  the  overthrow  of  Sa- 
tan and  the  prosperity  of  the  church  on  earth,  and  the  trans- 
actions of  the  judgment  day  ;  and  the  act  closes  with  a  mi- 
nute recitative  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the 
final  establishment  therein  of  all  the  redeemed— the  church 
triumphant. 

We  see  then  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  series  of  recitations, 
duetts  (dialogues)  and  chorusses,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  instruments — **  harpers  harping  with  their  harps."  In  it 
are  all  the  essentials — it  is  the  true  type  ofihe   Oratorio. 

And  now  is  it  a  merely  fanciful  idea  that  Oratorios  will  bo 
performed  in  heaven  ? — that  there  will  be  music  there — music 
of  the  voice,  and  music  upon  strings  ?  Some  doubtless  will 
say,  it  is  merely  fanciful,  and  that  the  language,  imagery  and 
arrangement,  are  only  in  accommodation  to  us  while  here  in 
the  body.  In  reply  to  this  suggestion,  we  say,  it  is  admitted 
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that,  if  there  be  nothing  material  and  sensible  beyond  this 
world,  still,  God,  in  making  a  revelation  sbowmg  things 
diat  must  be  hereafter,  would  use  language  such  as  we  could 
understand,  and  employ  figures  and  images  drawn  from  this 
world  to  describe  the  things  of  the  world  to  come :  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  prove  from  the  language  and  the  images 
merely  that  there  will  be  music  in  the  heavenly  world,  fiut 
on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  something  material  and  sensi* 
ble  beyond  the  present,  would  not  God  much  more  employ 
such  language  and  such  images  ?  Now  we  do  know  that 
there  is  something  material  and  sensible  beyond  the  present. 
There  is  at  least  a  spiritual  body — a  body  adapted  to  the 
future  state  ; — we  do  know  that  Christ  ascended  to  heaven 
with  a  body,  that  that  body  was  at  once  the  pledge  that  the 
bodies  of  all  the  saints  shall  rise,  and  the  type  of  uiose  spirit- 
ual bodies.  *'  Who  shall  change  our  vile  body  that  it  may 
be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the 
working  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  him- 
self." But  why  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  our  Saviour,  fur- 
nished with  a  body  ?  and  why  his  saints  furnished  with  a 
body  like  thereunto  ?  Why,  except  that  the  soul  be  aided  by 
the  s-enses  thereof  in  the  perceptions  of  God's  glories,  and  in 
the  -emotions  by  which  it  shall  the  better  love  and  praise 
Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  and  the  Lamb  forever? 
To  behold  his  glories,  and  to  sound  forth  and  hear  his  praise  | 
Surely  these  faculties  will  aid  the  employments,  and  height- 
en the  enjoyments  of  the  heavenly  world. 

1 1  is  not  lanciful  then  to  suppose  the  imagery  and  dress  of 
the  Apocalypse  intended  to  convey  to  us  an  idea,  faint  though 
it  be,  of  actual  music  in  the  future  world.  Our  greatest  ten- 
dency to  err  doubtless  is,  in  our  inability  to  conceive  of  the 
power  of  the  celestial  senses,  the  celestial  ear,  the  celestial 
medium  of  sound,  the, celestial  voice,  and  the  celestial  instru- 
ments. The  paucity  and  poverty  of  the  earthly  materials 
with  their  perversion  and  abuse  is  so  constantly  before  our 
minds,  that  it  almost  inevitably  forces  us  to  think  it  derogato- 
ry and  mean  to  transfer  the  conception  of  any  thing  analogous 
to  ilie  heavenly  world. 

'Inhere  was  exhibited  in  the  country,  some  twenty  years 
since,  a  company  of  automaton  figures,  that  were  made  to  play 
a  few  airs  upon  horns,  the  clarionett,  flute,  and  one  artihciu 
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windpipe  ta  imitate  the  roice :  and  it  was  called  ^*  Tds  &• 
£ooN  OF  AroftLo.'*  The  meclMiaism  was  ingenious,  but  the 
ihuaieal  effect  mean*  One  could  not  help  thinking,  that  it 
the  god  of  the  silver  bow  had  happened  along  there,  bofw 
quickly  he  would  baVe  shot  their  houls  off  as  invc^lent  laaiH 
pooners  of  his  art* 

Again,  Beethoven  for  years  of  the  last  period  of  his  li% 
and  when  perfectly  deaf,  played  on  a  piano  without  string*. 
Here  his  wildest^^his  enblimest  strains  were  composed* 
Where  was  the  nmisic  ?  not  in  bis  shattered  ear^^nor  snattier* 
ed  instrument,  but  in  his  soul  ;->~that  without  an  instrunvei)! 
and  without  an  ear,  revelled,  with  ahnost  inssme  pleasure,  ia 
die  bare  conceptions,  aided  only  by  the  reminiscences  of 
former  sounds. 

Such  facts  show  us  that  the  v6ry  poverty  of  the  eartlily 
materials,  and  the  tery  disparagement  we  heap  on  them, 
when  we  think  of  the  heaTcnly,  betrays  the  aspiration'  of  the 
mind.  The  mind,  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  is  reaching  after  something  which  the  frailly  and 
weakness  of  this  mortal  state  denies.  But  it  ea;pect9--*i( 
desirea-^Mt  looks  forward  to-^a  state,  where  it  shall  drkik 
in  its  fill  of  the  emotions  whidv  it  covets,  With  aidances  ade« 
quale  to  itsr  enlarged  desires. 

Therefore,  my  belief  is,  that  there  ie  another,  a  glorious 
theatre,  in  reserve  for  us,  even  a  heavenly ;  where,  wich  an 
ear  thai  will  never  grow  dull,  a  medium  that  will  present  no 
hindrance,*  a  voice  that  will  n^ver  bideak,  a  body  that  will  bear 
all  pressure  of  emotion^  subjects  of  infinite  varfety,  extent' aifll 
grandeur,  drawn  from  God  s  creative  and  redemptive  acts ; 
a  scene,  where  we  may  praise  him  with  ^11  th^  powers^ 
of  heartland  tongiie,  where  we  nlay  go  on  praising  him.  w4tb 
more  and  more  of  skill  and  enthusiasm  and  joy. 

Therefore,  our  believe  that  the  scenes  of  the  Apocalypse  ate 
not  arranged  as  they  are,  merely  in  accommodation  to  our 
eaithly  condition^  but  are  intended  toshadow  forth  to  us  some 

Sinls  of  real  analogy  between  the  music  we  essay  to  pei^ 
rm  here,  and  the  music  of  the  heavenly  world,  tliat  we  may 
in-  the  future  world  in  fact  hear  the  very  chorusses,  and  bear 
some  humble  part  in  ihem,  which  John,  rapt  in  the'  trance  of 
Patmos,  heard.  The  chorus  of  unnumbered  millions,  the 
millions  of  redeemed  sinners  will  be  sung  and  heard  ;  and  it 
will  be  responded  to  by  the  chorus  of  unnumbered  millions^of 
angels,  and  they  both  will  be  like  **  the  voice  of  many  waters 
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and  of  mighty  tbunderings ;''  no  want,  as  in  HandeFs  punY 
orchestra  of  a  thousand  performers,  of  bass  deep-toned  enougn 
to  balances  other  parts.  There,  genius,  which  in  this  world 
80  quickly  finds  its  limit  through  want  of  appropriate  facili- 
ties, may  soar  at  will;  and  with  faculties  unlike  those  in  this 
world  which  grow  weary  and  give  out,  will  never  need  re- 
freshment or  repair.  There,  one  shall  not  ffrow  deaf  with 
Beethoven,  nor  another  die  at  thirty-six  with  Mozart,  through 
sheer  exhaustion  of  the  body,  nor  a  third  expire  with  Haydn 
It  the  sound  of  cannon  bombardinj^  Vienna ;  but  above  weari- 
ness, confusion  and  wreck  shall  sing  on  and  sing  on,  in  sweet- 
er and  yet  sweeter,  in  louder  and  yet  louder  strains. 

**  There,  no  tongue  shall  silent  be, 
All  shall  join  s^eet  harmony, 
That  through  heaven,  all  spacious  round, 
Praise  to  Uod  may  ever  sound/* 

And  here,  there  is  a  solemn  thought.  Can  there  be  music 
hereafter  in  the  soul  that  does  not  love  God?  Nay  !  music 
and  hostility  to  God  are  incongruous  ideas.  The  Oratorios 
of  heaven  will  give  no  pleasure  to  those  in  whose  hearts  the 
love  of  God  does  not  exist.  If  we  enter  the  future  state  un- 
reconciled to  him,  then  farewell  peace,  farewell  joy  ;  farewell 
hosannas,  hallelujahs,  praises ;  farewell  the  company  of  the 
redeemed,  the  glorious  church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names 
are  written  in  heaven,  and  farewell  the  chorus  of  angelic  be- 
ings ;  farewell  all  that  can  purify  and  ennoble  the  soul.  That 
we  had  enjoyed  something  of  music  here,  and  felt  longings  of 
soul  for  something  far  beyond  what  the  present  state  permit- 
ted to  attain,  but  which  we  did  iiope  to  reach  in  that  better 
and  more  glorious  world  ;  this  will  but  aggravate  our  bitter 
disappointment.  Nay,  the  capacities  of  music,  the  remem- 
brance of  earthly  enterprise  and  enjoyment  in  the  harmony  of 
sweet  sounds,  will  be  turned  into  thorns  and  daggers  of  re* 
morse.  O,  the  powers  of  the  immortal  mind  !  its  capacities 
of  joy  !  its  capacities  of  woe  ! — solemn  thought !  The  heart 
says,  would  there  were  no  woe  !  But  reason — conscience — 
God — ^says  there  is*  One  of  I  he  grand  chorusses  of  ihe  Apo- 
calypse is,  the  pdeans  of  rejoicing  for  the  victory  of  the  Lamb 
over  the  enemies  of  his  church.  Some  of  these  enemies  are 
ibe  apostate  of  this  world.  **  And  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
ascendelh  forever  and  ever." 
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ARTICLE  X- 

Critical  Notios» 

l.-^Sjyeoimens  of  Foreign  Standard  LitBrature.  Edksi 
by  Oeorge  Ripley.  Vols.  XII,  XIIL  Human  Idfe^ 
or  Practical  Ethics.  From  the  German  of  De  Wette^ 
by  Samuel  Osgood.  2  Vols.  Boston  :  James  Man« 
roe  &  Co.     London  :  John  Green.     1842.  pp.  777. 

De  Wette  is  already  known  to  us  as  a  theologian.  We  are 
here  made  acquainted  with  him  as  an  ethical  writer.  In  Ger- 
many the  different  systems  of  Moral  Philosophy  are  denomi* 
nated,  the  Sentimental,  the  Rational,  the  Selfish,  the  Dogma- 
tic  or  Theological,  and  the  Eclectic.  The  first  writes  the 
philosophy  of  feeling,  and  gives  to  sentiment  the  chief  place 
in  morals,  conferring  on  it  a  supremacy  over  reason.  The 
second  found  its  father  in  Kant,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
moral  obligation  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  almost 
excluding  the  affections,  exalted  the  intellect  above  all  else, 
and  there  placed  the  source  of  morals.  Fichte  almost  froze 
up  the  affections,  and  looked  with  cold  indifference  on  both 
revelation  and  faith.  The  third  lays  expediency  as  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  moral  system,  and  builds  upon  it  a  vast  pile, 
composed  of  calculations  of  consequences.  The  fourth  sua. 
tains  itself  on  a  rigid  supernaturalism,  adhering  strictly  to  the 
letter  of  the  Scriptures,  dogmatically  interpreted,  and  reject* 
ing  all  else  as  the  basis  of  obligation.  The  fifth,  or  Eclectio 
School,  to  which  De  Wette  belongSt  makes  much  of  sentimenc* 
hut  combines  with  it  somewhat  of  the  rational  system,  and 
even  allows  expediency  a  place.  It  undertakes  to  harmon- 
ize rather  than  to  separate  theology  and  ethics,  religion  and 
morals,  and  propounds  the  system  of  Christianity  as  the  per- 
fection of  both. 

Those  interested  in  such  studies,  will  find  in  the  present 
volumes,  a  beautiful  richness  of  illustration,  and  an  extended 
consideration  of  the  practical  duties  of  life ;  and  although  many 
readers  will  doubtless  dissent  from  some  of  the  author's  prin« 
ciples,  as  from  his  application  ofthem,  the  book  merits,  a  read- 
ing, as  exhibiting  the  views  of  a  philosophical  and  independ- 
ent mind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  which  prevail  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


s. 
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De  W^tte^  we  think,  is  not  :siiffioieBtly  governed  in  his  eth* 
ioe»  by  «  regard  for  the  Soriptores*  He  reasoBB  and  feels  loO 
much  independently  of  them ;  and,  ^though  he  need  not  ky 
in  them  the  foundation  of  moral  obligatioui  he  ought  to  ac« 
knoirledge  their  teachings  to  be  right,  and  riways  coneisteni 
with  the  true  foundation  of  morals,  whatever  that  may  be. 
1*hat  system  which  contravenes  the  truths  of  revelation,  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  the  right  one. 

In  the  chapter  on  '*  Veracity,^  we  £nd  a  looseness,  which 
we  think  the  Bible  will  not  warrant ;  nor  the  moral  conscious- 
ness either.  Falsehood  is  justified  ;  is  represented  as  neces* 
eary.  So  also  on  the  dissertation  on  **  Marriage,"  in  which 
are  some  beautiful  and  excellent  sentiments,  the  author  is  not 
limited  in  his  views  of  divorce  by  the  teachings  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  true  Light,  but  indicates  a  looseness,  which  would 
authorize  frequent  divorces,  and  tend  greatly  to  interrupt  the 
permanency  of  the  marriage  bond,  and  consequently  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  society.  We  prefer  Christ's  lessons  on  this 
subject  to  any  other. 

2. — Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature,  Edited 
by  George  Ripley.  Vol.  XIV.  Songs  and  Bah 
ladst  translatedjrom  Uhlandy  K'drner,  BUrger,  and 
other  German  Lyric  Poets.  With  Notes^  by  Chas* 
T'  Brooks.  Boston :  James  Munroe^  Co.  Lon- 
don :  John  Green.     1842.  pp.  400. 

In  this  volume  we  have  presented  to  us  a  string  of  beauti- 
ful pearls  ;  not  only  the  **  Strung  Pearls"  of  Ruckert,  among 
wUcli  we  find  these  elegant  ones  : 

"  Thou  none  the  better  art  for  seeking  what  to  btame, 
And  ne^er  wilt  famous  be  by  blastitig  others*  fame, 

"  The  flowers  will  tell  to  thee  a  sacred,  mystic  story. 
How  moistened  earthly  dust  can  wear  celestial  glory. 
On  thousand  stems  is  foand  the  love-inscription  graven, 
How  beautiful  is  earth,  when  it  can  image  heaven." 

btit  many  a  lovely  one  from  Uh4and,  Korner,  Schiller,  Noval- 
18,  and  other  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Germany. 

The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  is  good,  and  the 
publishers  merit  commendation.  We  think  the  volume  well 
worthy  a  place  among  the  selected  poetry  of  the  day.  It  is 
pure  in  its  character ;  and  although  there  may  be  a  very  few 
sentiinents  that  would  not  meet  a  response  in  ail  breasts,  the 
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general  tendency  of  tbe  Ijrrics  is  to  the  eleration  and  pnrifica* 
Uon  of  the  spirit.  They  bring  ns  into  fellowship  with  nature, 
and  lead  us  through  nature,  up  to  nature's  great  source. 

3. — Herodotusy  from  the  text  of  Schtveighceuser :  with  Eng- 
lish  Notes.  Edited  by  C.  S.  Wheeler ^  A.M.^  Tutor 
in  Greeks  in  Harvard  University ^  2  Vols.  Boston : 
James  Munroe,  dc  Co.     1842.  pp.  859. 

The  publishers  of  these  volumes  of  the  father  of  history  de- 
serve great  credit  for  tbe  beauty  of  execution  whicb  appears  in 
them  ;  and  the  labors  of  the  editor  will  call  forth  that  tribute 
of  praise  which  is  his  due,  for  the  care  manifested  in  present* 
ing  to  scholars  so  beautiful  and  correct  an  edition  of  the  great 
work  of  Herodotus.  Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  in 
the  correction  of  the  sheets,  in  which  the  editor  was  aided  by 
Mr.  Sophocles,  whose  Grammar  is  so  constantly  referred  to  in 
the  notes. 

The  map  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  volume,  is  from 
Raehr's  edition,  and  tbe  Life  of  Herodotus  from  K.  O.  Muller's 
History  of  Greek  Literature. 

The  notes  we  think  highly  valuable,  and  generally  just 
such  as  are  needed  in  a  text  book  for  Colleges  ;  yet  from  some 
experience  had  in  teaching  the  Greek  and  other  languages,  we 
are  inclined  to  tflirik  the  way  made  too  easy  in  some  instances  : 
e.  g.  in  the  first  note,  after  so  critical  an  analysis  of  the  first 
line  as  is  there  given,  we  should  have  preferred  to  leave  the 
translation  to  the  pupil  rather  than  to  give  it.  So  in  3, 1,  13, 
^i'-hl  affCayy^  yeviifAat  to  obtain  by  violence^  seffms  to  us  a  trans- 
lation of  the  words  which  any  student  of  Herodotus  would  al- 
most necessarily  make.  4.  1.  27.  siiiri]  unless.  What  tyro 
would  not  know  that  ?  6.  1.  17.  i^iei]  Translate  here,  empties. 
This  needs  not  to  be  told.  There  are  many  notes  similar  to 
these,  which  we  think  ought  to  be  omitted,  because  the  pupil 
should  be  left  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  translation, 
and  should  also  be  obliged  to  refer  frequently  to  his  grammar 
and  lexicon,  rather  than  be  relieved  from  tbe  labor  by  a  very 
convenient  note.  It  strikes  us  also  (hat,  in  1.  L  8.  it  is  not 
correct  to  say,  as  the  editor  does,  M]  denotes  coming  by  land 
10.  All  thatl^r/  denotes  there  is  lo:  and  tbe  '  coming  by  land^ 
should  have  been  given  as  explistius,  and  embraced  in  the 
w  marks  which  follow  on  Voltaire^s  mistake,  or  blse  have 
ume  under  dbirixofii^vou^. 

Jean  Paul  says  :  **  So  much  toil  and  trouble  are  never  saf* 
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ed  as  when  tbe  pupil  relies  on  the  book  as  a  viearius  or  adjunct 
of  the  teacher/' 

4. — Thoughts  on  Moral  and  Spiritual  Culture,  by  R,  C. 
Waterston,  Boston  :  Crocker  &  Ruggles,  and  Hil« 
liard,  Gray  &  Co.  1842.  pp.  317. 

Here  is  a  book  of  truly  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  use- 
ful thoughts,  on  interesting  subjects— such  as  Childhood — 
Growth  of  Mind — Religious  Education — Moral  and  Spiritual 
Culture  in  Day  Schools — Home — Love  of  Nature — Death  of 
Children,  etc.  Our  notice  is  necessarily  brief,  but  we  can 
assure  the  reader  that  Mr.  Waterston's  pages  will  afford  him 
pleasure  and  profit  in  the  perusal.  In  the  book,  such  truths 
as  the  following  abound :  "  In  the  great  work  of  educating 
mind,  let  us  remember  that  nothing  is  worthy  that  name, 
which  dees  not  begin  and  end  with  God." 

5. — An  Essay  on  Transcendentalism,  Boston :  Crocker 
Sc  Haggles.  1842.  pp.  104. 

This  is  a  little  book,  and  a  curious  book,  and,  we  think,  a 
useless  and  hurtful  book.     If  the  principles  and  the  religion 
taught  here  are  the  consequents  of  transcendentalisni  in  phi- 
losophy, then  wo  to  the  man  who  is  a  transcendentalist !  The 
author  of  this  book  is  out  upon  the  vasty  deep,  in  a  stormy 
night,  without  star  or   compass,  and,   unless   Heaven  avert, 
must  be  wrecked  on  the   breakers  of  pantheism.     This  trans- 
cendentalism we  have    feared  ;  for  some,  under  its  influence, 
seem   to  be  swinging  loose  from  the  only  safe  anchor  of  the 
soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast !     It  is  a  queer  thing  at  best^ 
sea-serpent  like,  here,   there,    everywhere,   nowhere.     One 
moment  you  see  his  head— or  you  think  you  do— then  his  tail, 
then  his  full  length  figure— and  it  is  monstrous— then  you  are 
sure  you  have  him,  but  he  is  off  in  the  deep  green  seas,  far 
away  out  of  sight.  The  writer  of  this  small  volume,  however, 
believes.he  has  at  length  secured  him,  and  is  showing  him 
off  as  a  rare  thing.     Some  of  the  features  of  the  thing  he  has, 
which  he  calls  Transcendentalism,  are  these  :     "  It  has  noth. 
ing  to  do  with  the   trinity  or  unity,  the  humanity  or  divinity 
of  the  Saviour."    "  The  most  religious  man  may   be  entirely 
ignorant  of  these  and  many  other  such  things.*'    •*  The  great 
mass  of  men  are  governed  by  the  instinctive  sense  and  love 
of  God."    **It  adopts  no  rules  of  faith  or  practice."    "  It  has 
not  been  shown  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  is  not  the 
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result  of  Iminaii  perfeetioa."  «  AH  of  the  Bible  canBot  be  tlie 
word  of  God.  If  presented  as  such,  it  must  be  rejected.**  Tan- 
turn  sufficit* 

g, — Life  cf  Jean  Paul  Frederic  Richter.  Compiled  from 
various  sources*  Together  with  his^  Autobiography. 
Translated  Uora  the  German.  2  vols.  Boston : 
Chules  C.  Little  and  James  Brown.  1842.  pp.  721. 

The  life  of  Jean  Paul  ia  here  presented  to  the  public  in  a 
style  praiseworthy  to  the  publishers,  and  the  translation^  we 
think,  commendable,  yet  not  as  well  expressed  as  it  might 
have  been  in  some  instances.  For  example  :  *'  Once  he  read 
it  whilst  his  father  was  giving  a  week-day's  sermon,  lying 
upon  his  breast  in  an  empty  loft."  This  makes  the  father  to 
be  lying  on  his  breast  in  an  empty  loft,  while  delivering  his 
sermon — rather  a  singular  position,  and  an  audience  of  emp- 
tiness ! 

But  the  volumes  will  doubtless  be  sought  after  by  the  read- 
ing community,  containing  as  they  do  the  Autobiography  and 
Life  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  ago.  Few  there 
must  be,  who  have  not  heard  of  Jean  Paul,  and  who  have  not 
read  occasionally  extracts  from  his  beautiful  writings,  which 
have  excited  a  desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  him. 
His  name  is  among  the  household  words  of  Germany :  umi 
well  may  it  be,  for  few  have  exercised  more  influence  over 
the  German  mind.  He  wa^  a  poet,  but  not  a  rhymer.  His 
sentiments  are  uniformly  clothed  in  the  prosaic  dress,  but  oft- 
en breathe  the  very  essence  of  poetry. 

7. — Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy.  By  M.*  Stuart, 
Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Ando- 
ver  :  Allen,  Morrill  &  Wardwell.  1842.  pp.  146. 

Few  men  in  this  country  are  as  well  qualified  to  write 
'*  Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,*'  as  the  author  of 
the  present  volume.  The  science  of  hermenoutics  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  sound  exposition  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  to 
that  Professor  Stuart  has  devoted  a  long  life,  furnished  with 
the  means  of  access  to  the  best  sources  of  knowledge.  All 
mtn  are  liable  to  err,  but  certainly  he,  who  is  most  familiar 
with  the  languages  in  which  books  are  written,  the  laws  of 
those  languages,  and  the  usns  loquendi  of  the  people  who  use 
them,  is,  ccateris paribus,  best  qualified  to  unfold  the  meaning  of 
shose  books. 
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Yet  some  deem  themselves  fully  competent  to  pronouace^ 
with  positireness,  on  the  signification  of  a  text,  or  the  inteni 
of  a  prophecy,  although  they  know  but  little  of  the  laws  of 
their  own  language,  and  nothing  at  all  of  those  ol  the  lan# 
guages  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  penned.  Piety  is  an  ex» 
cellent  and  a  necessary  qualification  of  an  interpreter  of  God's 
word,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  one.  Indeed  a  man 
may  be  a  very  pious,  godly  man,  and  yet  be  a  very  poor  ex- 
positor of  the  sacred  canon.  But  we  intend  no  dissertation  on 
this  subject. 

Professor  Stuart's  Hints  are  well  wortjhy  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  philologists,  and  of  all  who  profess  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  the  Prophecies.  For  cur  own  part,  we 
are  disposed  to  entertain  the  same  views  of  the  dimhle  sense 
with  the  author ;  and  as  to  his  rule  for  the  interpretation  of 
time,  da^fs,  manihs,  years,  etc.,  we  find  more  to  favor  it,  than 
we  had  supposed  we  should.  Yet,  it  has  occurred  to  us,  that 
Ck»d  having  once  announced  to  a  prophet,  and  he  to  the  peo* 
pie,  thai  a  day  stands  for  a  year,  it  would  be  natural  for  th^ 
same  people  afterwards  to  recur  to  this  announcement  and  put 
the  same  interpretation  on  expressions  of  time,  in  other  pro* 
phecies.  And,  in  this  view  it  may  be  said  that  such  wouldbe 
the  natural  understanding,  unless  there  were  an  intimation  of 
the  contrary,  or  the  context  iniperativefly  demanded  the  ordina* 
ry  acceptation  of  the  terms.  The  subject  calls  for  investigation. 

8. — Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Second 
Coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  By  George  Duffield^  Pas* 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Detroit: 
New  York :  Dayton  <fe  Newman.  1842.  pp.  434. 

This  volume  is  no  crude  affair,  nor  the  result  of  hasty 
thought,  but  is  the  expression  of  a  mind  used  to  close  think«> 
ing,  and  thorough  investigation.  Mr.  Duffield  has  made  th^ 
prophecies  a  subject  of  study  for  many  years,  and  has  long 
entertained  the  opinion  that  Christ's  second  advent  will  be 
personal  and  pre-millenial.  His  subsequent  and  latest 
researches  have  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion  :  and  deeming 
it  of  much  importance,  he  has  here  given  to  the  world  the 
reasons  which  operate  in  producing  this  conviction  in  his 
inindv  Those  reasons  need  to  be  well  weighed,  and  coming 
from  such  a  source,  they  will  doubtless  secure  the  attention 
they  merit.  The  topics  are—  Duty  of  Studying  the  Prophecies 
— System  of  Interpretation — Outline  of  the  Spiritual  and 
Ijiteral  Systems  of  interpreting  the  Prophecies — Traditionary 
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Histoiy — ^Principles  applied  and  Second  Coming  of  Christ 
fehown  to  be  Pre-millenial — Nature  of  the  Day  of  Jndgment — 
Season  and  Signs  of  Christ's  Coming — Skeptic's  Objection. — 
Under  these  topics  there  is  no  small  amount  of  learning  ex. 
hibited.    We  should  be  pleased  to  see  the  work  reviewed. 

^.-^The  Claims  of  **  Episcopal  Bishops ^^  examined  in  a 
Series  of  Letters^  addressed  to  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Mc- 
Coskry,  D.  /).,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Michigan.  By  George  Duffieldy  Pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Detroit.  Second 
Edition,  New  York  :  Dayton  &  Newman.  1842. 
pp.  316. 

This  volume,  by  th^  same  author  as  the  above,  will  unques- 
tionably be  read  with  interest.  It  is  composed  of  sixteen 
Letters,  addressed  to  Bishop  McCoskry^  in  reply  to  a  sermon 
preached  hf  the  Bishop,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove 
Episcopal  Bishops  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  with  the 
exclusion  of  other  Protestant  ministers.  Mr.  Duffield  was  re- 
quested by  a  number  of  his  people  to-  notice  the  Sermon,  as  it 
seemed  to  require  it.  He  consented',  and  has  briefly  and  ef- 
fectually gone  over  the  ground  of  controversy  between  Epis- 
copalians and  other  Protestant  Churches.  We  cannot  here 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  argument,  but  think  our  Episcopal 
friends  will  find  it  a  hard  bone  to  gnaw,  and  fear  that,  in  the 
Attempt,  they  will  wear  off  some  of  their  ivory  teeth.  From 
present  indications,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  assumptions  of  those,  who  claim  for  themselves  all 
Apostolic  gifts,  and  acknowledge  no  covenanted  blessings 
without  the  pale  of  their  own  church.  This  book  ofiers  to 
those,  who  are  disposed  to  look  at  the  subject,  a  convenient 
panoply,  in  which  they  will  be  able  to  ward  of  all  the  darts 
of  their  opponents.  We  ought  to  say,  that  the  Bishop's  ser- 
mon is  bound  up  with  the  Letters,  so  that  both  may  be  seen 
side  by  side. 

10. — Life  and  History  of  Ebenezer  Porter  Mason;  inter- 
spersed  with  Hints  to  Parents  and  Intructors  on  the 
Training  and  Education  of  a  Child  of  Genius.  By 
Denison  Olmsted^  Professor  of  Natural  Philosoph/ 
and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College.  New  York  :  Day- 
ton &  Newman.     1842.     pp.  252. 

We  are  in  this  volume  reminded,  that  the  light  dews  of 
morning,  which  repose  so  gracefully  on  the  petals  of  flowers 
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and  spires  of  grass,  and  reflect  so  beautifully  the  early  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  soon  evanish  before  those  rays  ;  and  thai 
some  of  the  most  lovely  forms  of  earth  fade  soonest  away. 
Such  was  £.  P.  Mason,  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Of  a 
delicate  structure  of  body,  of  fine  sensibilities,  of  pre-eminent 
genius,  of  soaring  intellect,  of  high  aspirations,  earth  was  his 
home  but  a  little  while.  He  shone  upon  it  like  some  brilliant 
dew-drop,  reflecting  the  light  of  heaven,  but  soon  passed 
away,  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  third  heavens,  and  mount- 
ed among  the  stars,  on  which  his  adipiring  gaze  was  so 
often  fixed.  With  how  clear  a  vision,  and  with  what  amazing 
glory,  must  he  now  contemplate  those  reflections  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  Jehovah! 

Professor  Olmsted  says,  with  truth:  "The  impression 
made  by  his  writings,  is  that  of  a  disposition  artless,  aflec- 
tionate,  and  benevolent ;  of  a  heart  fraught  with  noble  and 
exalted  purposes,  and  strongly  imbued  by  nature  with  the  love 
of  truth ;  and  of  intellectual  capacities  of  the  highest  order 
and  finest  proportions." 

11. — Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  Robert  Kane^  M.  />., 
M.  R.  I.  A.  etc.  etc.  An  American  Edition^  with 
Additions  and  Corrections^by  John  William  Draper, 
M.  -D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  New  Yorkf  etc.  etc.  New  York :  Haiper  & 
Brothers.     1843.    pp.  704. 

This  work  is  arranged  for  the  use  of  Universities,  Colleges 
and  Schools,  and  seems  to  us,  on  a  hasty  review  of  it,  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  sufficiently  extended  to  unfold 
the  present  state  of  the  science  in  its  different  relations,  and 
as  brief  as  it  could  be  without  the  omission  of  much  that 
is  essential  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  Chemistry.  The  gene- 
ral principles  and  facts  of  the  science  are  here  unfolded  and 
abundantly  illustrated,  and  its  applications  to  Physiology 
and  Pathology  are  treated  of  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

12. — Animal  Chemistry,  or  Organic  Chemistry  m  itsapplu 
cations  to  Physiology  and  Pathology.  By  Justus 
Liebig,  M.  /).,  Ph.  2).,  F.  R.  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen. 
Edited  from  the  Author's  manuscript  by  William 
Gregory,  M.  /).,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  M.R.  I.  A.  etc.  New 
York:  Wiley  &  Putnam.  1842.  pp.  356. 
A  note  at  die  beginniog  of  the  book  says  :  *  This  edition  is 
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printed  from  tbe  eomcted  Loadea  eopyi  and  is  eompleii^y  wUh 
<iR  the  adddiians.' 

The  applicatioa  of  CliemUtFy  to  Phyaiolo^  and  Pathology 
k  compadrativeiy  a  recent  application  of  it,  and,  unquestiona- 
bly, one  of  the  most  interesting*  When  this  science  cornea 
to  did  us  in  discoyering  the  proper  functions  of  our  sever" 
al  organs,  the  exaci  relations  of^different  kinds  of  food  to  the 
kuoian  organism,  and  their  precise  influences  on  disease ; 
when  it  discovers  that  the  fat  of  the  animal  system  is  made 
out  of  sugar,  etc.  etc^,  it  is  coming  near  home  to  all  of  us«  and 
must  awaken  a  new  interest  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  per* 
aoos*    Let  such  read  and  study  this  book* 

13. — **  Principalities,  and  Powers  in  Heavenly  Places. ^^ 
By  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  With  an  Introduction,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth.  New  York  :  J^m 
S.  Taylor,  &  Go.     1842.  pp.  298. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth's  works  have  hitherto  been  among  the 
most  popular  of  foreign  authors ;  and  the  present  volume,  we 
think,  will  be  equally  so.  The  subject  is  unusual  in  these 
days,  but  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason  the  more  needful. 
And  the  fact  that  the  authoress  has  taken  the  Bibte  as  her 
only  guide,  without  consulting  commentators,  will  excite  a 
apecial  interest  to  know  the  results  of  her  inquiries.  Part  I. 
treats  of  Evil  Spirits.  Part  11.  of  Holy  Angels.  The  nature 
and  relations  of  both  are  fully  considered ;  and  we  hope  those 
who  are  skeptical  on  the  subject  of  the  Devil  and  his  angels, 
will  read  this  book,  and  ponder  well  the  Scriptural  evidence 
of  their  existence  and  activity.  We  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  they  have  much  more  to  do  in  the  management  of  this 
world  than  has  been  generally  supposed ;  and  if  they  have,  it 
is  well  for  us  to  be  aware  of  it.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  see 
an  evil  spirit,  is  no  evidence  of  its  non-existence — that  we 
cannot  feel  it,  no  evidence  that  it  is  not  nigh,  even  at  the  door 
of  our  hearts. 

I4v—  2%c  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Evh 
gland.  By  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  2>.,  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.  With  the  Collection  of  Records^  and 
a  copious  Index,  Revised  and  corrected.,  with  addi- 
tional Notesy  and  a  Preface,  by  Rev.  E.  Nares,  D. 
D.  With  a  Frontispiece  and  twenty*two  Plates^  4 
voh.    New  York  :  B.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1 842. 

The.  puWshers  merit,  the  thmka  of  Um  pubUc  for  this 
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beautiful  edition  cf  Bishop  Bonnet's  celebrated  Hietery  of  the 
Reformation.  It  ie  isi ued  in  four  large  octavo  volumes,  in 
large,  clear  type,  and  on  good  paper ;  so  that  tboee  who  read 
it  in  youth,  and  wish  now,  in  old  age,  to  re-peruse  it,  will  find 
it  wtdl  adapted  to  their  impaired  vision.  This  History  has  so 
long  been  a  standavd  work  among  Pratestants,  and  its  charao* 
tev  so  well  known,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  move  than  to 
announce  its  re-publication;  And  yet  wa  should  be  glad  to 
dwell  a  little  on  its  merits,  had  we  the  requisite  space.  We 
can  only  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  editor's  preface. 
'*  Scarcely  any  other  book  of  equal  iraportaiH^e^  perhaps, 
stands  so  much  in  need  of  preliminary  explanations^  as  this 
great  work.  And  it  must  often,  we  think,  have  been  a  mat* 
ler  of  just  surprise  to  the  readers  of  this  History,  that,  in  the 
editions  hitherto  published,  the  errors  in  the  first  and  second 
volumes  have  been  reprinted,  which  the  author  himself  no- 
ticed at  the  end  of  the  third  Foiurae.  In  the  present  edition, 
the  text  will  be  found  corrected  as  it  should  be,  and  many 
explanatory  notes  added  throughdnt  the  work."  We  mustnot 
omit  to  mention  that  the  price  of  the  four  volumes  is  eight 
dollars. 

15, — General  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  from  the 
Fall  of  the  Rmnan  Empire  to  the  French  Revolu* 
tioH.  By  M.  Guizotj  Professor  of  History  in  the 
Faculty  of  Literature  at  Paris,  and  Minister  of  Pub' 
lie  Instruction.  TTiird  American,  from  the  second 
English  edition,  with  occasional  Notes,  by  C.  S. 
Henry,  D,  D.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
1842.    pp.  dl6. 

This  being  the  third  edition  of  the  work,  we  shall  be  ex- 
cused from  repeating  what  has  been  said  before,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  public  attention.  The  author  is  so  well  known, 
and  his  talents  so  highly  appreciated,  that  they  are,  in  them- 
selres,  a  sufficient  recommendation.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  history,  a  mere  tissue  of  facts  ;  but  rather,  presum- 
ing the  facts  to  be  known,  it  is  a  philosophic  generalization  of 
them,  an  investigation  of  their  causes  and  consequences,  an 
embodyment  of  the  spiritual  of  history,  a  revelation  of  the  in- 
terior movements.  Some  such  work  needs  to  be  studied  in 
connection  with  more  general  histories,  or  rather  subsequent* 
ly  to  a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  any  particu- 
lar period.  In  this  relation  it  is  well  adapted  to  become  a 
text  book  in  Colleges  ;  we  should  say,  in  t&e*  higher  classes^ 
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16. — A  Romaic  Crrammar^  accompanied  by  a  Chrestomaihy, 
with  a  Vocabulary.  By  £.  A.  Sophocles^  A.  M. 
Hartford :  H.  Huntington,  Jun.,  1842.    pp.  264. 

This  Grammar  of  the  modern  Greek,  coming  from  a  native 
Greek,  and  one  who  has  already  proved  his  skill  in  the  con- 
atruction  of  a  Grammar  of  the  ancient  language,  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  superior  to  any  of  those  previously  current.  Our 
examination  of  it  has  satisfied  us  that  it  will  furnish  the  best 
aid  to  those,  who  design  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
this  relic  of  the  beautiful  language  of  Xenophon  and  Plato, 
sustaining  about  the  same  relation  to  it,  as  the  Italian  to  the 
Latin.  Greek  scholars  will  very  readily  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  Romaic,  just  as  Latin  scholars  find  little  difficulty  in 
learning  the  Italian.  We  presume  this  language  will  ulti- 
mately be  numbered  amongst  those  modern  tongues  which  it 
will  be  thought  desirable  to  know. 

17. — Memoir  of  Mrs.  Mary  Lundie  Duncan  ;  being  Recol- 
lections of  a  Daughter.  By  her  Mother.  From  the 
second  Edinburgh  edition.  New  York  :  Robert  Car- 
ter, 1842.    pp.  268. 

We  have  seldom  experienced  as  much  pleasure  in  reading 
a  memoir  as  this  has  afforded  us.  We  could  desire  that  every 
youthful  Christian  especially,  might  have  the  gratification  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  its  perusal.  Such  humility  and  loveliness 
have  seldom  existed  in  union  with  so  much  refinement  of  mind 
and  taste,  prompting  so  many  caresses  on  the  part  of  admir- 
ers. Mrs.  Duncan  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  transparent 
characters  with  which  we  have  ever  become  acquainted.  She 
lived  and  died  an  humble  disciple  of  Jesus.  The  Tablet  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  Cleish  well  describes  her  :  '*  In  the 
morning  of  her  life,  the  sweet  affections  of  her  heart,  and 
every  energy  of  a  powerful  and  highly  refined  intellect,  were 
consecrated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ." 

**  Lovely  alike  in  person  and  in  character,  she  discharged 
with  fidelity  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  of  a  mother*  and  prayer- 
fully sought  to  improve  every  opportunity  of  usefulness 
among  the  people  of  this  parish  ;  till,  unexpectedly,  but  not 
unprepared,  she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  on  the  5th  day  of  Janua- 
ry, A.  D.  1840,  aged  25." 

We  must  add  that,  in  the  Appendix,  will  be  found  some 
beautiful  poetry,  better  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  very 
voung  children,  than  most  of  the  hymns  in  ohr  juvenile  col- 
lections. 
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18.— Sacred  Songs^for  Family  and  Social  Worship  ;  com- 
prising the  most  approved  Spiritual  Hymnsy  with 
chaste  and  popular  tunes.  Published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society.     1842.  pp.  343. 

**  The  design  of  this  work,"  as  expressed  in  the  Preface^  ^  is 
to  promote  devotional  singing  in  the  closet,  in  the  family,  and 
in  meetings  for  social  worship.  The  aim  has  been  to  furnish 
a  selection  of  Spiritual  Hymns,  classified  in  the  order  of  sub* 
jects,  with  a  nice  adaptation  of  chaste  and  popular  tunes,  of 
sufficient  number  and  variety  to  meet  existing  wants."  The 
Committee  have  enjoyed  the  counsel  and  aid  of  Messrs.  Hast- 
ings, Mason,  Kingsley,  Pond,  and  other  celebrated  authors  of 
sacred  music.  We  are  much  pleased,  both  with  the  hymns 
and  the  music. 

19. — The  Way  of  Life.  By  Charles  Hodge^Professorin 
the  Theological  Seminary^  Princeton^  N,  J.  Writ" 
ten  for  the  Am,  S.  S.  Unions  and  revised  by  the  Conv- 
mittee  of  Publication.  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  Philadelphia.     1842.  pp.  343. 

The  book  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  embracing  the  fol- 
lowing topics  : — The  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God — Sin- 
Causes  of  indifference  to  the  charge  of  Sin — Conviction  of 
Sin — Justification — Faith  —Repentance — Profession  of  Re- 
ligion— Holy  Living.  An  enquirer  after  the  way  of  Life,  will 
here  find  counsel  on  all  the  great  questions  relating  to  his 
spiritual  interests ;  and  we  fondly  hope  that  the  work  will  be 
instrumental  in  directing  many  a  wanderer  into  the  right  path. 

The  sty]e  of  the  author  is  chaste  and  perspicuous,  and  his 
method  of  treating  his  subjects  clear,  forcible,  and  impressive. 
Professor  Hodge  has  here,  undoubtedly,  performed  a  good 
work,  which  will  cause  his  name  to  go  down  to  future  gene, 
rations,  and  embalm  it  in  the  memory  of  multitudes.  The  book 
is  as  free  from  peculiar  views  as  it  could  well  be,  and  conse* 
quently  has  met  the  approbation  of  all  schools.  There  are  ex. 
pressions  in  it,  to  which  some  would  perhaps  object,  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  performance  is  commendable  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
it  is  such  as  will  secure  a  candid  reading. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 
LrPBRAR?  Iktellioencx. 

The  •*  Archir"  of  the  city  wa«  blown  np  with  the  "Ttathhaos,"  at  Ham* 
borg,  and  with  it  many  most  valnable  doearoente  connected  with  tftie  bis- 
toiy,.not  only  of  Hambarg,  bnt  of  all  the  other  principal  cities  and  states 
of  £arope,  more  panicalarly  of  England,  have  perished.— Wilhelm  Schlegel 
announces  a  series  of  lectures  on  Ancient  and  Modem  India. — 
The  University  of  TUbingenj  a  few  weeks  ago,  received  a  present  from  the 
IHrectors  of  the  English  Eiist  India  Company,  of  sisi^even  Oriental 
wcrJos,  chiefly  in  Sanscrit,  phnted  at  Qalcotta. 

HoUanli* 

In  a  marsh,  in  the  duchy  of  Limburg,  a  wooden  bridge,  1250  ells  long, 
and  about  thvee  ells  broad,  has  been  discovered.  The  principal  beams  are 
88  hard  as  stone,  but  the  cross-beams  are  completely  decayed.  They  are 
covered  with  an  unctuous  mass,  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  cement. 

ifrirnce. 

Marslal  Soult  hasiappointeda  GommiBsion  charged  to  daraw  up  and  pre- 
pare for  publication  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Berber  or  Kabyle  lan- 
gnage.  It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  the  various  dialects  of  Africa 
were  more  or  less  corruptions  of  the  old  Arabic.  This  error  has  now  been 
satisfactorily  removed.  They  bear  no  similitude  either  to  the  Arabic,  the 
Coptic,  or  the  Hebrew,  tboagh  a  few  Arabic  roots  have  been  admitted  mto 
them/--<-Ifi  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  a  Bohemian  manuscript  was 
lately  di8C0veied>  containang  several  theological  essays  by  John  Huas. 

lUailB. 

A  work  of  some  importance  to  the  scientific  world  has  jnst  been  pub- 
lished, namely,  a  description  of  all  the  obelisks  of  Rome,  accompanied  fay 
as  complete  an  cHplanal^on  as  the  recent  discoveries  relative  to  the  Hiero- 
g^phica  df  Egypt  penniMed. 

Allen,  Morrill  &  Wardwell  will  shortly  publish  at  the  Codman  press : 
A  Grammar  of  the  German  language.  By  Geo.  H.  Noehden,  L.  L.  D., 
etc.  From  the  eighth  London  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  F.  BiaUoblotzky, 
Ph.  D.  Revised  and  conformed  to  the  present  state  of  German  Philology. 
By  Barnas  Scares,  President  of  the  Newton  Theol.  Seminary. — James 
Muhroe  &,  Go.  have  in  press  The  Gorgias  of  Plato,  with  Notes  by  Prof 
Woolsey  : — ^also  a  new  vol.  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  descriptive  of  a  Tour  in 
England,  Scotland  and  France,  with  engravings. — ^The  next  number  of  the 
Biblical  Repository  will  contain  the  concluding  article  on  Baptism  by 
President  Beeoher. 
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AcUf  37: 17,  on Qnepfpr$$tian m,  406; 
remarks  suggested  by  a  passage 
in  Plato  406;  another  passage  in 
Plato  406;  these  passages  illus- 
trate the  meaning  of  the  word 
M^oiyia,  407;  the  common  sense 
of  the  word  400. 

Age  of  the  worldt  by  R.  C.  ShimeaU, 
noticed  303. 

4bMcman  Board  of  Foreign  Misaions, 
Tracy'o  History  of,  noticed  248. 

Axazolf  or  the  Levitieal  Scape- Goat; 
a  critical  exposition  of  Leviticus 
16: 6 — 10  by  Professor  Bush ;  an 
apology  116;  a  new  interpretation 
117;  etymology  of  Azazel  119; 
principal  eiplanatiocs  which  have 
been  given  119;  not  the  name  of 
a  place,  nor  of  the  acape-guat  130; 
but  an  evil  demon  122;  authorities, 
—the  Septuagint  182;  why  was 
the  goat  devoted  to  Azazel  126; 
typical  import  127;  this  view  very 
ancient  128;  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  Christie  official  char- 
acter 139;  a  new  complexion 
given  to  the  whole  passage  131; 
«l^ectiona  answered  132. 

B. 

Barnes,  Bev,  Albert,  examination  of 
Prof.  Stuart  on  Heb.  ix.  16--18, 
61;  examined  by  Prof  Stuart  366. 

Beuheri  Miss  Catharine  E.,  Letters 
to  Domestics,  noticed  265. 

BibUcal  Researches  in  Palestine,  by 
I^.  Robinson,  first  supplement, 
new  information  from  Mr.  Smith 
and  others  219;  Basin  of  £1-Huleh 
and  its  vicinity  320;  sources  of  the 
Jordan  m2l;  depression  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  &c.  224;  Jerusalem, 
ancient  subterranean  gateway, 
226;  discoveries  by  Mr.  Wolcott 
227;  fountain  under  the  mosque 


231;  aqueduct  from  Solomon's 
pool  296;  tombs  of  the  Judges 
239;  of  the  prophets  340;  a  fbrmer 
tower  341;  a  correction  243. 

BUmchard,  Rev.  J.,  Review  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salva- 
tion 412. 

Blunt,  Henry,  M.  A,,  Family  Expih 
sition  of  the  Pentateuch,  noticed 
255. 

SMchanan*s  Comfort  in  Aj/ketums, 
noticed  347. 

Burnet,  John  B.,  on  instmcting  the 
deaf  and  dumb  269. 

Burnetts  Exposition  of  the  Thirty^ 
nine  Articles,  noticed  267. 

Bush,  Prof.  George,  on  the  Levitieal 
Scape-goat  116;  Millenium  of  the 
Apocalypse,  noticed  346. 

Butler,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  C.  L. 
the  works  of,  noticed  349. 

C. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  religious  senti- 
ments of  383;  a  man's  religion 
the  chief  fact  respecting  him  389; 
the  inquiry  proper  883;  Carlyle 
extensively  read,  his  German  ten- 
dency 384;  his  lamentations  886; 
about  religion  386;  God  explained 
away  387;  irreverence  886;  heart- 
less literature  389;  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  Jeremy  Bentham  390; 
Carlyle*s  views  of  men  391;  Ma- 
homet, Luther,  dec.  392;  bis  opin* 
ion  of  Christ  concealed  393; 
would  deplore  the  ill  eliects  of  his 
writings  394;  his  view  of  Napo- 
leon 395;  of  men  of  all  countries 
396;  his  opposition  to  particular 
creed^  399;  what  then  are  his  re- 
ligious sentiments  401;  they  are 
opposed  to  orthodox  Christianity 
402. 

Clark,  Rev.  Dattiel  A^,  Complete 
works  tf,  noticed  360.  . 
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Ccgnoettj  Rev.  Jonathan,  D.  D.,  Fa- 
mily Discourses,  noticed  263. 

Creed,  PearsorCs  Expontion  qf  the, 
noticed  257. 

CriUeal  Notices,  242,   478. 

D. 

Daughters  of  Englani,  the,  no- 
ticed 261; 

J9ay,  Pro/.  Henry  N.n  on  the  train- 
ing of  the  preacher  71 . 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  inetmcting  the, 
introductory  note,  269;  number 
thus  afflicted  in  our  country  270; 
interest  of  the  subject  271;  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  its  success  272; 
difficulties  and  obstacles  273 ; 
deafness  a  terrible  calamity  275; 
in  many  respects  a  stranger  in 
the  world  277;  instruction  in 
written  language  277;  difficult 
278;  its  incalculable  value  280; 
the  great  difficulty  of  using  signs 
in  conversation,  282  ;  Laura 
Bridgman  283;  mental  habits  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  284;  a  most 
striking  peculiarity  287;  an  absurd 
opinion  288;  another  289;  exposed 
290;  written  words  unsuited  to 
ordinary  intercourse  291;  a  sys- 
tem of  stenography  needed  298; 
recapitulation  299;  different  sys- 
tems of  signs  300;  effects  of  dis- 
continuing the  use  of  signs  305; 
the  labial  alphabet  and  methodic 
signs  307;  two  systems  of  signs 
proposed  309. 

Deuey's  Discourses  on  Human  Life, 
noticed  246. 

Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts,  noticed  251. 

E. 
Education^  Greek  and  Roman,  gener- 
al remarks  21;  our  interest  in  the 
subject  21;  education  in  Greece 
influenced  by  the  position  of  the 
State  23;  government  regulated 
the  time  devoted  to  education  26; 
watched  over  morals  27;  physical 
education  27;  intellectual  29;  ma- 
thematics 30;  music  31;  union  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  good  33;  Ho- 
mer a  text  book  34;  eloquence  and 
philosophy    35;    an   unfavorable 


change  in  Grecian  edncation  86; 
Aristophanes*  acconnt  of  it  37; 
Roman  education,  not  the  business 
of  the  State,  the  common  people 
had  none  39;  female  influence  40; 
prevailing  character  moral  42; 
aimed  at  utility  43;  rhetoric  pre> 
ferred  to  philosophy  45;  import- 
ance of  the  principles  of  Greek 
and  Roman  education  to  our  own 
46;  we  are  beginners  47;  con- 
nexion between  education  and  re- 
ligion 48. 

Education  Societies,  the  Neeessitjf 
for  444;  embarrassments  of  Amer- 
ican Education  Society  446;  ob- 
jections answered,  the  word  bene- 
ficiary 446;  inadequate  views  of 
the  importance  of  protracted  study 
449;  exalted  claims  of  the  clerKsd 
profession  460;  the  alleged  failure 
of  many  who  have  been  aided 
451;  there  is.  and  is  likely  to  be, 
a  deficiency  of  ministers  462;  edu- 
cation societies  are  wisely  adapted 
to  supply  this  deficiency  457; 
three  ways  of  rendering  aid  459, 
that  by  association  the  best  460. 

Edwards,  Frof.  B.  B.  on  the  Neces- 
sity of  Education  Societies  444. 

Eilis,  Mrs,  the  Daughters  ofEngtani 
noticed  251. 

Emmons,  Rev.  Nathanaely  D.  D  ,  the 
Works  of,  reviewed. — his  biogra- 
phy 314;  his  early  religious  senti- 
ments 316;  marriage  and  subse- 
quent affliction  818;  second  mar- 
riage 320;  success  of  his  ministry 
321;  death  of  his  second  wife  323; 
third  marriage  324;  his  subsequent 
life  325;  his  last  years  and  death 
327;  his  personal  qualities  338; 
discrimination  and  independence 
329;  original  and  consistent  330; 
orderly  and  thorough  331;  tem- 
perate 332;  w*atchful  and  affec- 
tionate 333;  his  learning  and  theo- 
logical opinions  335;  his  innova- 
tions or  improvements  337;  divine 
agency  338;  uncondtional  sab- 
mission  340;  his  character  as  a 
preacher  342,  his  method  of  ser- 
monizing 344;  his  religious  char- 
acter 347;  his  missionary  spirit 
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349;  his  works  recommended  355. 
ErnesiVs  Elementary  PrincipU*  of 

IrUerpretatunij  noticed  244. 
Ewbants  Deecription  of  HydrauUc 

ami  other  machinta,  noticed  256. 
ExamiruUton  of  Prof:  Stuart  on  Heb, 

ix  :  16--18,  by  Rer.  A.  Barnes  51. 
ExamvMLiion  of  Rev.  A.  Barnes*  Re- 

marks  on  neb.  ix  :  16-18,  by  Prof. 

Stoart  356. 
Evplanaiion  of  Zax^^iov  vloi  papaxtov. 

Matt.  23 :  35,  trom  the  German 

by  MmUr  136. 

F, 

Faiths  Goode'e  Rule  of  noiiced  S58. 
Fi$k,  Wilbur^  D.  D.,  the  Life  of  no- 
ticed 255. 


G. 


Oau^sen,  Prof,  S.  R,  L.,on  PUmxy 

Jnepiration,  noticed  360. 
Goode^M  Rule  of  Faith,  noticed  268. 
Great  Commission,  the,  noticed  253. 
Greek  and    Roman   Educatitmf   by 

Prof.  Albert  Smith  21. 

H. 

Harper^s  Family  Library  Ko.  154* 
noticed  253. 

Harris,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  the  Great 
Commission,  noticed  253. 

HazeUus,  E.  L.,  D.  D.,  History  ef 
the  Church,  noticed  264. 

Hebrews  ix  :  16-18,  Examination  of 
Prof  Situart,  on  51;  two  interpreta- 
tions proposed  51;  iiaBfjK^  explained 
62;  av»efiKri  never  used  in  the  New- 
Testament  53;  nor  in  the  Septua- 
gint  54;  SiaBfiKri  never  used  in  the 
sense  of  testament  54;  reason  of 
wrong  interpretation  55;  views 
material  to  right  interpretation  57 ; 
true  meaning  oi  the  passage  57 ; 

^  Christ  made  no  such  will  as  is 
here  supposed  69;  not  in  keeping 
with  the  Apostle's  design  69;  dif- 
ficulties in  Prof  Stuart's  inteipret- 
ation  60;  objections  in  order  63; 
the  principle  proposed  68;  other 
proofs  66;  last  objection  68;  Exam- 
ination of  the  preceding  remarks 
15 


on  the  aasna  passage,  by  Prof.  Stu- 
art 856;  grounds  of  dissent  from 
Mr.  Barnes'  interpretation  357. 
Mr  B.  misled  in  etymology  358; 
proofs  of  the  meanings  of  words 
maintained  by  Prof.  S.  369;  SiatHiKii 
proved  to  mean  last  wiU  or  testa- 
ment 363;  a  doubt  expressed  364; 
an  important  particular  omitted  by 
Mr.  B.  365;  his  argument  not  valid 
366;  other  objections  367;  issue 
upon  a  matter  of  fact  370;  re- 
marks on  other^commentators  372; 
the  design  of  the  Apostle's  argn< 
ment  considered  373. 

HiU,  the  late  George,  D.  D.,  Lectures 
in  Divinity,  noticed  243. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church,  by 
Dr.  Hazelius,  noticed  264. 

Holt,  Rev.  Edwin,  review  of  Park's 
Life  of  W.  B.  Homer  l77. 

Homer,  Wm.  Bradford,  Parkas  life  and 
i^ritings  of,  reviewed  177;  he  was 
no  ordinary  man,  his  biography 
&ithfully  given  178;  interesting 
extracts  179;  the  variety  of  his 
sermons  180;  he  had  a  method 
in  preaching  182;  elegance  of  style 
183;  his  skill  in  illustrating  reli« 
gious  truth  185;  remarkable  power 
186;  careful  research  187;  im- 
pressive eloquence  189;  his  attain- 
ments eminent  190;  peculiar  qual- 
ifications 191;  the  mystery  of  his 
early  death  192;  a  warning  to 
students  193. 

Humphrey,  Rev,  Hema/n,  2>.  D.,  Let' 
ters  to  a  Son  in  the  Ministry,  no- 
ticed 249. 

Hydraulie  and  other  machines,  de- 
scription of,  noticed  256. 


L 


Incest,  the  Levitieal  law  of,  editorial 
remarks  423;  two  leadmg  jioints, 
the  first  waived  425;  true  limita- 
tion of  incest  in  the  Levitical  law 
426;  it  includes  marriage  427; 
two  principles  of  interpretation 
stated,  the  principle  of  implication 
disputed  428;  Dr.  Dwight's  He- 
brew  Wife  429;  an  illustrative  ta- 
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ble  431;  rules  of  constniction 
432;  other  objections  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  implication  434;  the  argu- 
ment continued  436;  difference  of 
relationship  in  the  male  and  the 
female  lines  437;  extract  from 
the  New  York  Observer  440. 

India  and Avghanuta%hy  J.  Harlan, 
noticed  264. 

Jntelligenee,  Literary,  267. 

J. 

Jew$hury*s  LetteTB  to  the  Young,  no- 
ticed 263. 

K. 

Kingdom  of  Christ,  the,  by  Whate- 
]y,  noticed  26l. 

Kirk,  Rev.  E.  N.,  Translation  of 
Gaiusen  n  Inspiration;  noticed 
260. 

Krauth,  Rev.  C.  P.,  D.  D.,  review 
of  Schmucker's  Mental  Philoso- 
phy 142. 

L. 
Lectures  in  Divinity,  by   the  late 

George  Hill,  D.  D.,  noticed  243. 
Life  at  Sea,  Travels,  <fc.,  by  Rev.  C. 

Rockwell,  noticed  259. 
Literary  Intelligence,  267,  493". 

M. 

McClelland,  Prof.  Alexander,  Manu- 
al of  Sacred  Interpretation,  no- 
ticed 245. 

Mental  Philosophy,  by  Schmucker, 
reviewed  142;  the  state  of  thw 
science  143;  the  author's  position 
original  144;  his  classification  of 
all  mental  acts  146;  no  innate 
ideas  146,  Cognitive  ideas  146; 
sources  of  error  148;  sentient 
states  under  our  own  control  149; 
active  operations  160;  five  in  num- 
ber 161;  style  of  the  work  com- 
mended 153 

Millenium  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  Prof 
Bush,  noticed  246. 

Mormonism  in  all  ages,  noticed  262. 

Mother^  s  Tribute  to  a  Daughter,  no- 
ticed 247. 

Music  Progressive,  by  Rev.  John 
Richards,  history  of  obscure  463; 
opera  and  oratorio  464;  the  "  mi- 
serere" 466;  Bttbjeets  for  oratorio 


not  exhausted  467;  music  des^ 
tined  to  advance  468;  the  oratorio 
of  the  Apocaljrpse  470;  oratorios 
in  heaven  474;  glorious  music  in 
heaven  476. 

P. 

Pantheism,  Some  considerations  on, 
from  the  Revue  Th^ologique  164; 
not  suited  to  be  popular — general 
exposition  of  Pantheism  165;  itsr 
different  theories  J  56;  ancient 
157;  in  the  first  periods  of  Gre- 
cian philosophy  168;  Neoplaton- 
ism  169;  scientific  pantheism  160; 
Spinosa's  system  161;  transcen- 
dental idealism  162;  Schelling  and 
Hegel  163;  appreciation  of  pan- 
theism 166 ;  its  psychological 
causes  167. 

Parkas  Life  and  Writings  of  W.  B. 
ITofifcr^  reviewed  177. 

Pearson,  John,  D.Dy  Exposition  of 
the  Creed,  noticed  257. 

Philosophy,  Mental,  by  Dr.  Schmuck- 
er, reviewed  142. 

Plan  of  Salvation,  the  Philosophy  of 
the,  reviewed  412;  false  reason- 

;  ings  on  this  subject  413;  but  Je- 
sus knew  what  was  in  man  416; 
the  determination  of  the  will  415; 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  417;  the 
author's  views  418;  truths  and 
principles  disclosed  420. 

Poetical  Woiks  of  John  Sterling,  nO' 
ticed  244. 

Porter,  Rev.  Noah,  Jr.,  on  Trauscen" 
dentalism  19'). 

Prayer,  Remarks  on,  by  Prof.  Stowe, 
duty  and  promises  of  prayer,  1; 
fulfilment  of  promises  in  the  case 
of  Stilling  2;  examples  3;  the 
case  of  A.  K.  Franke  5;  exampres 

.  6;  every  Christian  may  expect 
such  answers  8;  nature  of  prom- 
ises 9;  the  mother  of  Augustine 
and  a  pious  man  in  Erfurt  10;  fa- 
natical ideas  11;  examples  in 
Scriptures  of  prayer  answered  I2; 
the  Saviour's  agony  12;  Chns- 
tians  have  similar  trials  14;  na- 
ture of  acceptable  prayer  15; 
divine  assistance  in  prayer  16; 
the  faith  of  miracles  17;  faitH  is 
general  17;  reflections  19. 
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PredchiTf  the  traimng  of  the^  by  Prof. 
Day,  responsibilities  of  the  preach- 
er 71;  doctrinal  knowledge  and 
tender  sensibility  essential  73; 
the  art  to  be  superinduced  is  elo* 
quence  74;  her  noblest  fruit  the 
products  of  rhetoric  75;  formative 
as  well  as  corrective  76*;  the 
process  of  training  difficult  77;  its* 
neglect  inexcusable  78;  its  attain- 
ment a  duty  79;  not  the  arts  of 
display  81;  the  idea  of  eloquence 
to  be  awakened  81;  enthusiasm 
and  ready  thought  82;  command 
of  feeling — ^method  83;  language 
84;  a  pleasing  delivery  85;  the 
expression  of  thought  and  feelinf 
is  the  preacher's  peculiar  work 
86;  its  effects  87. 

Profrress  of  Society  at  indicated  by 
the  Condition  of  Women,  by  Prof. 
Sanborn  91. 

R. 

Religious  Sentiments  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  382. 

Revieio  of  Schmucker^s  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, by  Dr.  Krauth,  142. 

Richards,  Rev.  John,  bn'*music,  463. 

Richardson,  Rev.  Merrill,  on  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  883. 

RobinsoTi,  Rev.  Edwaid,  D.  D.,  Bib- 
lical researches  in  Palestine,  first 
supplement,  219. 

Robinson^s     Edition     of   Hakn^s 
Novum  Testamentum  Grace,  no- 
ticed, 256. 

Rockwell,  Rev.  Charles,  Travels  and 
Life  at  Sea,  noticed  259. 

Raman  Education,  Greek  and,  by 
Prof.  A.  Smith,  21. 

S. 

Sa;nhofni  Prof.  E.  D.,  on  the  pro- 
gress of  society  as  indicated  by 
the  condition  of  women  91. 

Scape-goat,  the  Levitical,  by  Prof. 
Bush  116. 

Schmucker,  Rev.  S.  S.,  D.  D.,  Men- 
tal Philosophy  reviewed. 

Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  a 
dictionary  of,  noticed  251. 

Shimeall,  Rev.  R.  C,  age  of  the 
world,  noticed  263. 

Smithf  Prof.  Albert,  on  Greek  and 


Roman  Education,  21. 

Society,  the  progress  of,  as  indicated 
by  the  condition  of  women,  91. 

Sterling,  John^  the  poetical  works 
of,  noticed  244. 

Stowe,  Prof.  Calvin  E.,  D.  D.,  re- 
marks on  prayer,  1. 

Stuart,  Prof.  M.,   examination  of, 

'  on  Heb.  ix.  16—18,  by  Rev.  A. 
Barnes  51;  his  examination  of 
Mr.  Barnes  on  the  same  passage 
356. 

Sturtevant,  Prof.  J.  M.,  on  the  law 
of  incest,  423. 

Summerfield,  Rev.  John,  A  M., 
sermons  of,  noticed  250. 

T. 

Thirty-Nine  Articles,  ad  exposition 
of  the,  noticed  252. 

Tracy,  Rev.  Joseph,  history  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  noticed  248. 

Training  of  the  Preacher,  by  Prof. 
Day,  71. 

Transcendentalism,  by  Rev.  N.  Por- 
ter, Jr.,  defined  195;  classes  of 
transcendentalists — ^the  pantheis- 
tic 196;  those  in  the  Unitarian 
communion  199;  those -who  are 
strenuous  for  evangelical  Christi- 
anity 901;  their  philosophy  202; 
they  claim  the  necessity  of  taking 
sides  with  Plato  or  Aristotle  203; 
this  necessity  disputed  203;  these 
masters  contrasted  206;  the  lan- 
guage of  their  schools  206;  the 
style  of  the  spiiritualists  207;  of 
the  opposite  school  209;  dangers 
of  the  spiritualists  «nd  their  ad- 
vantages 210;  natural  theology 
211;  strictures  on  some  views 
recently  published  212;  a  reason- 
ing church  desirable  213;  the  ten- 
dency of  spiritualism  214,  its  in- 
fluence on  scientific  theology  216; 
it  raises  expectations  which  it  is 
sure  to  disappoint  21 7. 

Turner,  Prof  J.  B ,  Mormodism  in 
all  ages,  noticed  262. 

Tunn  Sisters,  the,  noticed  251. 

W. 

Watson^s  Bible  and  the  Clont,  no- 
ticed 246. 

Whately,  Richard,  D.  D.,  kingdom 
of  Christ,  noticed  361. 
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Women^  thri^rogress  of  society  as 
indicated  by  the  condition  of,  in- 
flaence  of  Christianity  91;  the 
family  and  the  state  compared  92; 
among  ancient  nations  woman 
was  respected  most  where  yirtue 
was  most  coltivated  93;  exam- 
ples 96;  women  in  Egypt  96; 
in  Rome  97;  their  occupations 
98;  their  social  usages  99;  influ- 
ence of  despotism  101;  European 
civilization  103  ;  marriage  in 
Greece  105;  females  of  superior 
intellect  107  ;  Roman  women 
more  free  108;  in  the  early  days 
of  Rome  no  diTorce  109;  after- 
wards marriage  less   respected 


110;  the  condition  of  women  a 
true  index  to  that  of  society  111; 
the  best  course  of  female  disci' 
pline  112. 
Wool»ty^  Prof.  Theodora  D.,  on  an  ex- 
pression in  Acts  27 :  17,  406. 

Z. 

Za%apfov  «{ov  Baf>a;^fev,  Matt.  28:  35, 

explanation  of,  irom  the  German 
byjlf^//«r,  the  latest  expositors 
disputed  136;  the  oldest  interpret- 
ation makes  Zachariah  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist  138;  tradition 
favors  this  view  180;  other  proofs 
140;  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke 
141. 


Page  26, 

29, 

32, 

34, 

34, 

35, 

38, 

39, 

43, 

356, 

"  357, 

"  361, 

^»  362, 
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ERRATA. 

lined?, for  yffyv  read  vcrK— for  ipa/(/tar« fead  y^^^r; 

*<  27,  "  study  reed  state. 

•'  39,  insert  der  before  Erziehung. 

*«    7,  for  Greek  read  Greeks. 

"  82,  "  really  read  nearliy. 
the  first  note  is  from  Plato, 
line  40,  for  plain  read  plane. 

"  18,    "  in  read  for. 
40,    *^  ofl^his  read  officiis. 
15,  insert,  at  least,  before  usually. 

<<  20,  for  dirif^evMy  read  A\n9t6si¥. 

10,  insert  of,  after  meaning. 
6,  for  51  read  a 


"  364, 
♦«  369, 
"  370, 
"  876, 
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M 

11 
il 


II 


4  from  bottom,  dele  the. 
6,  after  Owtia  insert  1 
2,  for  ini  read  M. 
12,  from  bottom,  for  iVino  read  nm». 
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